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PREFACE. 





Arsoor a month previous to the publication of our commenc- 
ing part, we issued the following prospectus, which gnay be quite 
proper to give here entire. 

“ The adjective Recreative is defined by Dr. Jounson to be 
“ refreshing, giving relief after labour or pain, amusing, diverting.” 
—So much for our title. 

“When we step into the British Museum, in Russell-Street, 
we do not expect to see sparrows, hens, geese, or horses stuffed ; 
we go to inspect the extraordinary, the out-of-the-way produc- 
tions of nature and art, rarely to be met with. Upon this principle 
is Tue Recreative Review founded; for we profess to give 
the Eccentricities of Literature and Life, of Art and Nature, 
leaving all dry-as-dust, prolix, and prosing disquisitions upon every- 
day subjects to those who delight in them. What is customary, 
therefore, is rarely noticed; the erratic, the nearly incredible, 
whether of genius, or learning, or science, alone occupy us, whether 
discovered in the pages of books, or of human existence. The 
deliramenta doctrine, the wild speculations of the learned, are 
here noticed ; for 


We love, in proper time and place, 
To laugh behind the gravest face. ° 


And among the misfortunes we struggle with, it is one comfort for 
us to know, that all the world laugh at one another, and—perhaps 
ever will. To this end, all possible variety is given of the Galli- 
matias done, rumoured, and written. The nuge facetia and the 
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tristia, the nips, scoffs, conceits, and quackeries of the clever, fa- 
miliar of sublime, particularly of those who have been eminent in 
the art of doubting, who strangle us with their waste fertility, yet 
leave us as ‘ignorant as ever : for men so employed, says Erasmus, 
may be said to teach a hen to cluck, to be writing on the surface of 
the water, boiling a stone, shaving an ass, setting an ox to catch a 
hare, &c., seeming to be at their wit’s end, which by the by is no 
great journey. But if anecdote in general, or personal ones, of 
eminent men, their pursuits, their propensities, their incidental or 
intellectual excellences or defects, their literary peculiarities, have 
any charm, then will our work claim some favour from the public. 
If genius is made a playmate and companion ;—or, if to bring au- 
thors and writings into your parlour, as Boswell did Johnson ;—if 
we see how poets and prose-writers express themselves, and even 
amuse themselves ;—if, in fact, literature itself be served up in the 
way of the petit soupers of the Trianon, instead of the formality of 
a set dinner ;—if scenes of ever-varying hue can please, without too 
much of any given colour pervading (the sombre especially) ;—if 
innocently to smile at the grave follies of the wise, without being 
malignantly satirical, be a recommendation with our readers, then 
will our attempt be approved and sanctioned. Neither have we 
been busy about trifles: being no idolaters even of talent, if mis- 
applied, keeping an observant eye upon all that may affect the fe- 
licity of mankind, whether by the infirmity of human purpose, or 
otherwise. 

This is a work that may be opened at random, and by any 
party, for (wonderful !) it is not a political review. It is of that 
class which may cause some of our pleasantest hours, because view- 
ed in the light of relaxations from severer duties and studies ; and 
yet to the student himself some trouble is saved. Wisdom and 
pleasantry may herein look one another in the face; for there is 
moral enough, if the reader chooses to extract it: but for us to 
speculate in putting the world to rights, reminds us of the bill- 
sticker at the last election, slily tearing down his opponent’s bill, 
for the purpose of sticking up his own, and the rival bill-sticker slily 
coming and catching him in the act. The public good of mankind 
may be performed two ways—by instruction and diversion : or, as 
mankind is now disposed, perhaps he receives much greater ad- 
vantage by being diverted than instructed. We wish to build the 
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structure, including all points, by a layer of utile and a layer of 
dulce ; and, in doing this, we shall perhaps shew nullum magnum 
ingenium sine mixtura dementie, that there is nothing great with- 
out a tincture of madness. Besides, Buonaparte tells us, Du su- 
blime au ridicule il n’y a qu’un pas! And, lastly, that there is 
not such a vast difference between people’s parts as the world im- 
agines. Inthe Recreative Review, consisting of table-talk and 
light reading, the lounger may skim the surface, or dip into, ad 
libitum, for knowledge or amusement; for we have rarely pre- 
sumed to scatter the gems of our own genius in these pages : we 
have simply done (through a life of laborious literary reading) like 
Julius Cesar and Tacitus, viz. kept a common-place book of 
the pointed sayings of others; the essence of which is now present- 
ed, as condensed as possible, hating prolixity and all its works, 
and ceremony also ; for dulness and gravity, like the the two Sosias 
in the play, resemble one another so much, that it is almost impos- 
sible to distinguish them. Sir Thomas More tells us, that the 
Utopians, both at dinner and supper, began with some lecture, 
that is read to them; but it is so short, that it is not tedious nor 
uneasy to them to hear it. In addition, also, to the wonders re- 
eorded in this work, we present a new one, viz. the actual authority, 
which we have been candid enough to give in ninety cases of @ 
hundred.” 

Now whether or not we have kept up to, or fallen short, in 
our pretensions, a discerning public alone must decide; still we 
have some evidence in our favour, that ovx work does not smell 
of mortality ; viz. the unexampled sale of our first part, for which 
our warmest Syptitude i is due: we conceive the most strenuous ex- 
ertions to be demanded from us, by this very success, to ensure con- 
tinued patronage, by endeavouring to make each future part more 
interesting than the preceding. This is the best way in which we 
could shew a proper sense of obligation to a generous public ; it is 
the mode we shall adopt. 

In this age of “ Reviews,” it was hazardous to bring one more 
into the market, especially as our Review (some think it improp- 
erly named)* is ‘of subjects mostly eccentric, and not every-day 





* The American publishers have taken the liberty to change the word 
Review to Macazixr, as forming, in their opinion. a more popular if 
not more appropriate title to the work. 
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ones ; instead of this or t’other publication, “which struts and 
frets its hour upon the stage, and then is seen no more.” We are, 
however, prepared to defend our title, although that ought to be 
utterly immaterial, so long as the contents are of the right stamp, 
genuine, and free from dross. * That it isa Review of Literature 
and Life, each under its proper head, and that in the strictest sense 
of the word, each page must testify ; inasmuch as the opinions of 
wiser heads than our own are brought into bearing, and as can- 
didly set forth by name and reference, quoted after the luminous 
and satisfactory manner of Bayle. It were peculiarly insidious to 
palm off as our own what is quoted in illustration, though a very 
common practice ; and though our work may by the ignorant, on 
this account, be deemed but a compilation, it isan honest proceed- 
ing, for which we doubt not the man of reading will thank us. 

_ Those who aspire to a solid erudition, must undoubtedly take 
‘severer methods to acquire it. They have their labour and _ their 
merit. But there are readers of another order, who must not be 
left unprovided : for such readers, it is our province, occasionally, to 
collect matters of a lighter nature ; but pleasing even by their lev- 
ity, by their variety, and by their aptitude to enter into common 
conversation.— Things of this sort often gradually and impercepti- 
bly insinuate a taste of knowledge, and in some measure gratify 
that taste; they steal some moments from the round of dissipa- 
tion and pleasure ; they relieve the minds of men of business (who 
cannot pass from severe labour to severe study) with an elegant 
relaxation ; they preserve the strenuous idleness of others from a 
worse employment. 

The advantages we flatter ourselves we possess, gpise from our 
own extraordinary attention and industry. We have put into order 
and rank the floating facetiz of times past; we make the moderns 
as familiar with the ancients, as the inhabitants of old houses 
who shake hands out of their garret-windows. We aim at uni- 
ting the plan of the Magazines with that of the Reviews ; not ser- 
vilely copying what has preceded us, just like the two kings of 
Brentford smelling at one nosegay ; and though it is a plan tolera- 
bly well calculated for a literary amusement, we do not pretend 
that the public will not have something to excuse, as well as to 


applaud. 
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But some will say, To what purpose so "many quotations, so 
many merry thoughts, so many philosophical reflections? ‘Those 
who make complaints of this sort, want the most necessary notion 
to pass a right judgment upon this work. They don’t consider 
that it ought to be of some use to all sorts of readers ; and that if 
it had been entirely framed according to the taste of the nicest 
judges, it would go out of its natural sphere. We would have them 
consider, that if we had kept to their notions of perfection, our 
book might indeed have been very acceptable to them ; but then 
many others had been displeased with it, and it had remained in 
the dust of the booksellers’ warehouses.—Please people of gravity 
and exquisite taste indeed ! 

Lastly, we may be permitted to hope that this Review, Mis- 
cellany, Collection of Contes a rire, or whatever else it may be 
christened, has some claims on the public attention ; for, 1st, it is 
free from party or political asperity. 2d, it is free even from the 
very semblance of irreligion and immorality. 3d, it is neither tedi- 
ous nor prolix, ‘ the common vice o’ the times;? for we come 
at once to the matter in hand without preambles or postambles. 
And lastly, the whole is arranged on a cheerful or recreative 
principle, whereby, if we are so disposed, many a solitary hour may 
be beguiled of its ennui, aye, if even the mind is as gloomy as 
Spencer’s cave of Despair. Besides, Swift says, things of this sort 
have nobly triumphed over time, have clipped his wings, pared his 
nails, filed his teeth, turned back his hour-glass, blunted his scythe, 
and drawn the hob-nails out of his shoes. We must, however, 


refrain from adding another word, for a long preface is a cry- 
ing evil. 
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MODES OF EXPRESSION. 


Avruors are sometimes extremely careless in expressing 
themselves ; others pique themselves on a quaintness or an od- 
dity, more honoured in the breach than the observance. How- 
ever, we do not pretend to carp or cavil in the following arti- 
cle ; our office being merely to exhibit the extremely odd way 
in which some think and write, (and great ones, too, among 
them.) but who, perhaps, have been caught napping. Let us 
view some of these eccentricities, not with the green magnify- 
ing glasses of criticism, but with those of a student, who goes 
to the theatre by way of relaxation, determined to be pleased. 
The display might have been considerably increased from our 
common-place book ; for the present, however, these will serve 
to mark a great variety in modes of expression. 


Roger Ascuam, describing Lady Jane Grey, expresses him- 
self thus :—“ At the time (says he) that the rest of the com- 
pany were gone out a hunting, and to their other amusements, 
1 found—O Jupiter and all the gods !—this divine young lady 
reading the Phaedo of the divine Plato, in Greek,” &c. Surely 
there was no occasion to disturb Jupiter and the conclave of 
Olympus, by thus calling upon them so abruptly. 


The vulgarity of the prophets is demonstrated by the Rev. 
C. Assot. These are his words :—-“ But it unhappily often 
occurs, that, with the feelings of renewed life, the sentiments 
adopted under the pining stroke of sickness vanish, and the 
sinner returns to all his former corruptions, like (as the prophet 
ineleganily expresses it) ‘ the dog to his vomit, or the sow to 


her wallowing in the mire.’?”—(Abbot’s Parochial Divinity, 
page 196.) 


It is scarcely credible, that the tasteful Appison sould use 
the word authenticalness for authenticity. 
B 
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In the A1rx 1A Cuapette Guipe is a verbose description of 
the several paintings there, among which is the “ natural 
looks of poor souls in purgatory.” 


Sir Tuomas Browne who gives his creed in his Religio 
Medici, does it, however, quaintly ; for instance, he says, “* I 
can believe that Lazarus was raised from the dead, yet not de- 
mand where in the interim his soul awaited; or raise a law- 
case whether his heir might lawfully detain his inheritance be- 
queathed unto him by his death, and he, though restored to life, 
have no plea or title unto his former possessions.”” And again, 
‘* | dispute not whether Adam was an hermaphrodite, as the 
Rabbins contend upon the letter of the text ; because it is con- 
trary to reason there should be an hermaphrodite before there 
was a woman; or a composition of two natures, before there 
was a second. composed.’”’—(See also Tostatus on Genesis.) 
Sir THomas Browne, (Vulgar Errors,) speaking of those bright 
omens, called letters in the candle, tells us, ‘‘ They only in- 
dicate a moist and pluvious air, which hinders the avolation of 
the light and favillous particles, whereupon they settle upon 
the snast.” No explanation could be clearer: Sir Thomas 
was a learned man, and a man of genius, but a most affected 
writer. Again, the same author, in his Religio Medici, reasons 
and expresses himself thus, ‘* That all flesh is grass, is not only 
metaphorically but literally true ; for all those creatures we be- 
hold are but the herbs of the field, digested into flesh in them, 
or more remotely carnified in ourselves. Nay, further, we are 
what we all abhor, anthropophagi and cannibals, devourers not 
only of men but of ourselves ; and that not only in an allegory 
but a positive truth : for all this mass of flesh which we behold 
came in at our mouths; this frame we look upon hath been 
upon our trenchers; in brief, we have devoured ourselves : p 
Again, Sir Thomas, p. 153, Religio Medici, tell us, “ 1 could 
digest a salad gathered in a church-yard as well as ina garden.” 
Now sucha thing might be possible, but where is the necessity 
for declaring it? ** Of death,” he says, ‘* | am not so much afraid 
as ashamed thereof; ’tis the very disgrace and ignominy of our 
natures, that in a moment it can so disfigure us, that our nearest 
friends, wile, and children, stand afraid and start at us :”’? then 
adding, “ Not that | can accuse nature for playing the bungler 
in any part of me. or my own vicious life for contracting dis- 
ease, whereby | might not call myself as wholesome a morsel 
for the worms as any.”—(Relig. Med. 111.) 


Upon the Romish ceremony of extreme unction, we find the 
following remark in the Beenive or THE Romisn Cuurcn, 
Book If. Chap. ii. p. 232-3. “ Whensoever any body lies a 
passing, so that there is no more hope of life in him, the prieste 
shal then anoynt him with holy oyle, blesse him with crosses, 
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and coniure him with certaine wordes, and then hee can never 
come in hell :. for all the divells will runne away from before 
the crosses lyke a dogge before a flitche of bacon, and there- 
fore must hee take upp his lodging, eyther in the suburbes of 
hell or in purgatory, where hee shall have his househyre and 
fire-wood free, till such time as he (with soule masses and 
popes’ pardons) have gotten a plotte of grounde in heauen too 
builde a house thereuppon, of merites and good woorkes.”’ 


“It is very hard, my lord,” said a convicted felon at the bar 
to Judge Burner, “ to hang a poor man for stealing a horse.” 
You are not to be hanged, sir, answered the judge, for stealing 
a horse, but you are to be hanged that horses may not be stolen. 
—(Fielding’s Voyage to Lisbon.) 


In the Baptists’ Macazine for October, 1810, we find 
“ The accusation of the Bible against J. Neglectful, made he- 
fore Judge Conscience, begging his interference in endeavour- 
ing to rescue him froma degraded and dangerous situation.” 


Dr. Beattie, meaning to tell us how delighted he was on 
seeing Mr. Garrick play Macbeth, adds, “ He almost made 
- me to throw myself over the front seat of the two-shilling gal- 
Jery.” Weare anxious that this should be known, for the bene- 
fit of future enthusiasts, who are, therefore, recommended to 
choose the pit, for fear of such ecstacies. 


Tom Brown has a curious figure of speech: satirising some 


person, he says, “ He is as dullas a lawfully-begotten citizen’s 
eldest son.” 


The Reverend Jonn Boraston condoling with Sir N. Her- 
bert on the loss of his father, says, “ The Blessedness of our 
deare deceased relations %s handkerchief enough to. dry our 
eyes.”’—( Warner’s Epistolary Curiosities.) 


Anne Boreyn’s mode of expressing herself was truly as- 
tonishing. When on the scaffold, she was pleased to say, “I 
pray God save the king, (Henry VIII.) and send him long to 
reign over you; fora gentler, nor a more merciful, prince was 
there never, and to me he was evera good, a gentle, and sove- 
reign lord.” This is a tolerable good character of a king, 
who in his power spared no man, and in his lust spared no wo- 
man, and from the lips of one who was then on the scaffold, 
probably dying innocent, because that Blue-Beard wanted to 
marry another, Jane Seymour, the next day, which he did. 


Mr. Brann, editor of Bourne’s Popular Antiquities, lament- 
ing the prevalence of party, (p. 392,) thus concludes, “ May it 
subside at the present crisis, which is. truly alarming, and that 
too, (if it be possible, by any other means to recover a body po- 
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litic, in which health, for want of change, seems to have pro- 
duced disease, ) not by loss of blood. but by insensible perspi- 
ration.” The plethora Mr. Brand so feelingly deplores, it is 
most likely will never be cured out of his pharmacopzia, be- 
cause the national perspiration is ‘sensible to feeling as to 
sight’—as Macbeth says. 


Lorp Botinesroke, in his Study of History, has .adopted 
red as the preterite of read, and spred as the preterite of spread. 
Bishop Horsley, in the Philosophical Transactions, introduces 
redde ; Mr. Pinkerton, redd ; Dr. Wallis proposed the prete- 
rite to be—readd. 


Mapame Brune, the biographer of Madame De Stael, 
speaking of her person, gravely says, “ She could hardly be 


called well-made, as the right shoulder was rather larger than — 
the left.” 


Mr. Burke, above all men, figured in a mode of metapho- 
rical expression. On the 7th of June, 1794, when speaking 
on the Begum charge. on the trial of Hastings, and describing 
the happy situation of the provinces of Oude, Benares, and 
Gorruckpore, before they were under Mr. H’s protection, used 
the following :—‘ He is worse than Satan, for he showed the 
kingdoms of the world to the great Author of our sacred re- 
ligion, in order that he might enjoy them ;_ but he (turning to 
the bar) gave the provinces of Hindostan into the possession of 
men appointed by himself, for the purpose of destroying them.” 
(Mr. Hastings at this expression lifted up his eyes and hands.) 
Again, when he spoke of the treasures deposited with the Be- 
gums, which Mr. Hastings seized, Mr. Burke said, “ The pris- 
oner at your bar, stepping beyond even the heathen mythology, 
was in his own opinion greater than Jove, who was esteemed 
the immortal god of the ancients; for Jove condescended to 
embrace a frail woman in a shower of gold; but Mr. Has- 
tings paid more impressive adoration to the old Begums of 
Oude. for the purpose of seizing and stripping them of their 
gold! Here (said Mr. Burke) is the distinction between the 
Jove of the ancients and the Jove of the East-Indies. But 
your lordship’s classical knowledge will convey to you that the 
first was fabulous, and I trust that the evidence adduced will 
convince your lordships the last is real.”,°—-Mr. Burke, in his 
eulogium upon that extraordinary man, Mr. Charles Towns- 
hend, among other things, said, “‘ His style of argument was 
neither trite nor vulgar, nor subtle and abstruse ; ; he hit the 
house just between wind and water,” &c. 


My Lord Castiereacu’s expression of @ man turning his 
back upon himself, must have originated from his previous read- 
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ing of Shakspeare’s Henry IV. part 1. act. 1. sc. 1.," where 
Mortimer is made to say, 
All the rest 
Turn’d on themselves, like dull and heavy lead. 


And after all, this turning upon one’s self is become very com- 
mon in days of frivolous controversy, when some men, although 
their antagonists are silent, will turn upon themselves, and 
write themselves down, in spite of the love of fame, which is 
natural as the love of life, as Greene says, in his Groat’s- 
worth of Wit. 


Dr. Cuarxe, in his Travels, has this very suspicious me- 
iaphor: he says, “Jerusalem now occupies one eminence 
alone, viz, that of Moriah, where the temple stood of old, and 
where, like a pheenix that hath arisen from the ashes of its pa- 
rent, the famous mosque of Omar is now situated.’? Does not 
this sound a little unorthodox ;—that a Mahometan mosque 
could arise out of the ruins of the temple of Jehovah, as a 
phoenix is fancied to arise out of the ashes of its parent ? 


Ursan Cuevreav, a French historian, tells us, “ When I 
was young, I remember attending a sermon, preached by a 
prelate, who was celebrated at court for the greatness of his 
talent. It was on the feast of Mary Magdalen. The bishop, 
having enlarged much on the repentance of Mary, observed, 
that her tears had opened to her the way to heaven; and that 
she had travelled by water toa place, where few other persons 
had gone by land.” 


Saint Cyprian gravely asks, in his Third Epistle and Se- 
cond Book, written to Cecilius, “ How can they (the martyrs) 
shed their blood for Christ’s sake, if they do not drink of 
Christ’s blood ?”—( Transubstantiated. )—( Bechive of the Ro- 
mish Church.) 


Cuarves THE Firtna was pious in his bulletins. When 
Cesar conquered, he wrote to the senate the laconic words, 
Veni. vidi, vici, | came, | saw, | conquered. But the emperor 
Charles the Fifth, after his victory over the sectaries in Ger- 
many, April 24, 1547, said, in pious parody of Cesar’s, Veni, 
vidi, et Dominus Deus meus vicit ; | came, | saw, but it was 


God my Lord that conquered.—( Pedro Mewio. ) 


Catvin’s (the reformer) mode of expression was rather 
coarse. Luther had, in one of his writings, called him a de- 
claimer ; and Calvin, to justify himself from such a title, breaks 
out—‘ Your whole school is nothing but a stinking stye of pigs. 
Dog! do you understand me ? Do you understand me, mad- 
man? Do you understand me, you great beast ?” 
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Brother Carry says, in his Journal, Jan. 26, 1796, “ Found 
much pleasure in reading Edwards’s Sermon on the Justice of 
God in the Damnation of Sinners.” Again, Feb. 6, 1766, “ ] 
am now in my study ; and oh! it is a sweet place, because of 
the presence of God with the vilest of men—it is at the top of 
ihe house. Ihave but one window in it.”—Dr. Carey would 
not write sonow. He is become a Sir W. Jones in learning. 


The Duchess of Cuannos would pertinaciously insist upon 
calling the drawing-room the drawling-room! Perhaps, as she 
was a judge, it is the best mode of expression. 


The Abbé Du Paty somewhere says, “ I listened to silence,” 
reminding us of the old line, 


* An horrid silence now invades my ear.” 
Drynen pays no great homage to the language of lovers in 
the following line : 
‘* And nonsense shall be eloquence in love.” 


However true these things may be in royal and noble letters, 
upon crim. con. trials, is it polite so to put it down ?—In one of 
Drypen’s plays, there was this line, which the actress en- 
deavoured to speak in as moving and affecting a tone as she 
could : 


*“ My wound is great—because it is so small!” 


And then she paused, and looked very distressed. The Duke 
of Buckingham, who was in one of the boxes, rose imme- 
diately from his seat, and added, in a loud ridiculing tone of 
voice, 


** Then t'would be greater were it none at all!” 


Which had so ~ effect upon the audience, that Dryden lost 
his benefit by it. Drypen, the same great poet, was, at an- 
other time, caught napping; for, in his play of * The Con- 
quest of Grenada,” he makes Almanzor say to Boabdelin, king 
of Grenada, 


** Obey'd as sovereign by thy subjects be ; 

But know, that J alome am king of mr.”’ 
This mode of expression incurred the censure of the critics, 
which the irratibility of Dryden’s temper could not easily bear ; 
and it was well retorted upon him by Colonel Heylyn, the ne- 
phew of Dr. Heylyn, the cosmographer. Not long after the 
publication of his book, the doctor had the little misfortune to 
lose his way upon a large common, which created an innocent 
laugh against him, as a mirfute geographer. Mr. Dryden, fall- 
ing into the colonels company at a coflee-house, rallied him 
upon the circumstance which had happened to his uncle, and 
asked where it was that he lost himself? “Sir, (said the colo- 
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nel, who did not relish the question from such a cynick,) I can- 
not answer you exactly ; but I recollect that it was somewhere 


in the kingdom of Me!”? Mr. Dryden took his hat, and walked 
off. 


Dr. Donne, speaking of the Bible, quaintly says, “‘ Senten- 
ces in Scripture, like Aairs in horses’ tails, concur in one root 
of beauty and strength ; but, being plucked out one by one, 
serve only for springes and snares.” 


Mr. Dunpas, afterwards Lord Melville, in one of his 
speeches, proposed to reduce the Americans by starvation, a 
word then new in the English vocabulary, which the wits of the 
day alleged he had imported from his native country ; but both 
the word and the thing itself, it 1s said, have been, since then, 
sufficiently naturalised in this country. 


Madame Dacrer, in the index to her Translation of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, tells us, “ that adultery, though not known by 
name, was a vice common in Sparta.” 


A Durtcx ambassador’s wife, at Paris, being asked, by the 
Queen of France, how many children she had ? replied, “ Quelle 
avoit fait deux par devant, et deux par derriere ;” but meaning 
that she had two by her first husband, and two by her last. 


Hear Mr. Desenrans, in his Descriptive Catalogue, vol. 2» 
- 179.—“ While the multitude are crowding round a large 
daub, the amateur is frequently in ecstacy before a small picture 
in a solitary corner. ‘The multitude are always beholding pic- 
tures with two eyes only, and the connoisseur looks at them 
with three!!!” Now we thought that the knowing look of a 
connoisseur rather partook of the Poly pheme, or of the genitne 
cock-eyed squint, only to be seen under the brows of a virtuoso, 
or peering through the half-closed hand. What Mr. Des- 
enfans may mean, we know not; these are his words. But while 
Mr. D. is using three eyes in viewing a picture, perhaps he is 
not aware that the picture of any thing is the thing itself; as 
thus, “ ‘The art of painting is debased by the complaisance of 
calling it a language. It is a mode of co:;mmunication as much 
superior to language, as the image of any thing in a looking- 
glass is more satisfactory and superior to any mere account of 
ihe same thing in words. It is diflicult to say, and would lead 
us into the depths of philosophy, WHAT 1S THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN ANY actual thing, and its image in a glass ; and yet, 
so much only, and no more, can be the difference between 
that actual thing, and its representation in painting ; but the 
objegt painted is “equally permanent with what we may call the 
actual or real one !—the truth is, that THEY ARE ALL PICTURES 
ALIKE, painted equally on the retina, or optical sensorium.’ 

(Barry’s Letter to the Dilletants Society.) 
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Mr. Evetyn wrote a book, called “ Fumifugium,” and in it 
inveighs against our using coal instead of wood for fuel, de- 
forming our noblest buildings, and bringing on consumptions. 
His mode of expression is remarkable :—* The City of Lon- 
don (says he) resembles rather the face of Mount Etna, the 
court of Vulcan, Stromboli, or the suburbs of hell, than an 
assembly of rational creatures, and the imperial seat of our 
incomparable monarch.’’—(Pages 18, 19, 21, 30.) 


Fatconer, the author of the Shipwreck, did not shine in his 
first poetical effort, which was ‘ An Elegy, sacred to the Memo- 
ry of Frederic, Prince of Wales :’ for, towards the close of it, 
there is the most ludicrous simile that ever blemished the seri- 
ous page of an author. The rising fame of the young prince 
he compares to the curling volumes of sable smoke. which 
mount in the atmosphere, and blacken all the sky !—remind- 
ing us of Butler’s comparing the changing of the morning from 
black to red, to the circumstance which takes e in the 
boiling of a lobster.—-(See Hudibras, part 2, canto 2 


Tue Rev. Mr. Fawkes, in the year 1739, being at that time 
curate of Doncaster, thought fit to preach a sermon on the 
erection of an organ in the church. After having wound up 
his imagination to the highest pitch in praise of church-music, 
he adds, addressing himself to the organ, “ But, O what!—O 
what !—-what shall I call thee by ? thou divine box of sounds !” 

(Miller’s History of Doncaster, p. 90.) 


In the south aisle of the church at Tuxford. beneath a flow- 
‘ery arch, is a very rude relief of St. Lawrence placed on the 
gridiron. By him is a fellow with a bellows, blowing the fire ; 
aud the executioner going to turn him. The zealous Fox, in 
his Martyrology, has this very thought, and makes the martyr 
say, in the midst of his sufferings, This side is now roasted ; turn 
me, O tyrant great /—(Pennant’s Scotland, v. I, p. 8.) 


This side enough is toasted ; 
Turn, tyrant, then, and eat ; 

And see, whether raw or roasted, 
I make the better meat. 


Saint Forx, on the brutality of stag-hunting, adds, “ The 
stag is mild and peaceable ; he does not lie in ambush in the 
depths of a forest, to commit crimes; the more we view him, 
the more we admire his elegant shape, and the nobleness of 
his mien: without disparaging man, he is a finer creature than 


he, and has none of his wickedness.” —(Vol. 2, p. 245.) 


According to the Peripatetics, the universe consisted of 
eleven spheres, inclosed within each other, as Fansnawe has 
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familiarly expressed it by a simile, which he has lent to Ca- 
moens. The first of these spheres, says Fanshawe, 


Doth (as in a nest 
Of boxes) all the other orbs comprise. 


Futter, in his Church History, book 5, p. 197, tells his 


readers, “ Mr. A. keeps a very hospital table,” (i. e. hospita- 
ble.) 





A Frencu lady, who was fond of disputing, one day exclaim- 


ed, “* Ma foi, c’est singulier, al n’y a que moi qui a toujours 
raison.” 


The Frencu Directory, in a letter to the Spanish Admiral 
Massaredo, were pleased to allude to us in these words :— 
“From a small corner of the earth, which the sun seems to light 


with regret, England pretends exclusively to the sovereignty of 
the seas,” 


The Frencu people are singular in their love for expletives : 
there is no medium in their tones for pleasure and pain, joy 
and sorrow. Charmant and superbe is the least you can say of 
what is recommended to your approbation. If you say less 
than vilaine of what you dislike, you will be deemed phlegma- 
tic; if you are pleased, you must be ravi; if you are vexed, 
you must be desolé; if you are not in ecstacies, you must be 
au desespoir : to which may be added, the little million of pre- 
fixes, which are employed to great advantage, as trés, fort, in- 
finiment, which help to colour your expressions as far beyond 
nature as imagination extends. The French are inaccurate 
too, above all other nations, as to names. (Walpole says) 
Bassompierre calls York House, Jorchaux ; and Kensington, 
Inimthort. Pillet, the French general, calls Mr. Wilberforce, 
Willeberforce ; Mr. Wnitbread, Whitebread, Withbread, and 
Withebread ; Lancashire, Lancatsshire! A French ‘ournalist, 
quoting from our Gazette, “ The Independent Whig,” called it 
La Perrugue Indépendante. Cibber’s play of “ Love’s last 
Shift” was translated into La derniere Chemise de l’ Amour. 
In the same manner, the French call our pugilists, or boxers, 
or, to speak more politely, the Fancy, Messieurs de ? Imagina- 
tion. The French have also translated our Macbeth: it was 
adapted by M. Ducis, who substituted the odd name of Frédé- 
gonde for Lady Macbeth. 


Mr. Gopwiv, author of Political Justice, writes thus :—“ To 
perceive that I ought to publish a certain discovery, is to per- 
ceive that publishing is preferable to not publishing it. But to 
perceive a preference, is to prefer; and to prefer, 1s to choose. 


The process is in this case complete.”” Now, to elucidate this, 
Cc 
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we add, as a specimen, this, of ‘ considering the causation of 
causes, in the causes of things.”—( Political Justice, p. 352.) 
Again, in his ‘ Fleetwood ’ but he is always metaphysical, if 
not algebraical: thus, “The passion of the countess was an 
abstract propensity—a given quantity of personal merit would 
charm her,’”’ &c. 


Mr. Gatt, author of the Life of Cardinal Wolsey, in de- 
scribing one of the monuments in St. Paul’s, speaks of two 
cheesemongers, with wings, exhibiting a couple of double 
Gloucesters, on which two naval officers have been scratched! 





Monsieur Grosstey published his Travels in England, in 3 
vols. 12mo.; and the ingenious author told his readers, in 
speaking of ‘ The North Briton,’ a publication of Wilkes, that 
this periodical work was called the Lord Byron, and was the 
first essay in fencing of the English Clodius, John Wilkes.— 
(Grimm.) 


Dr. Gartn, in the Dispensary, canto 1, shews a strong in- 
stance of the hyperbole, in these lines— 
Se when the Cyclops o’er their anvils sweat, 
And their swoln sinews echoing blows repeat. 


The same author, in his Dispensary, has two lines, alluding to / 
Querpo, (Dr. Howe,)— 


A conventicle flesh’d his greener years, 
And his full age th’ envenom’d rancour shares. 


Which, to read poetically, we must say convent-tickle. 


Dr. ALEXANDER Grant, in his Sermons, vol 3, p. 191, breaks 
out—* Let us hope in God that the time is not far distant, when 
this human miscreant (Buonaparte) shall be convinced of his 
mistake, by the signal notoriety of the just vengeance of Heaven 
in his punishment.”? Does not Dr. G’s Master instruct him to 
love his enemies ? and did not he pray, even for his murderers, 
upon the cross? 


In the Gentieman’s Magazine, vol. 86, p. 596, is the fol- 
lowing extraordinary piece of information: “ By the Jewish 
law, as to adultery, the woman was put to death as well as the 
man, so that the parties could neither of them marry again.” 


Lord GarpensTove has an odd way of expressing himself; 
as thus, “I shall consider of it; (i. e. travelling to Avignon by 
water ;) if | cannot find a proper horse for my use, which is” 
difficult: a horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse !””—Vol. I, 
p- 56. The same lord, when travelling, saw, at Marseilles, ‘a 
soapery,’ as he calls it; and, in describing the process of the 
manufacture of soap, says, “* At the last boiling, which requires 
a great force of heat, the liquid stuff rises in a surprising man- 
ner above the cauldron, and resembles, in this state, a jet d’eau 
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—amore amusing object than the king’s jets d’eau at St. Cloud 
or Marly. It is necessary to add, that these jets do not play 
during the dog-days, or the hot months.” Again, we find Lord 
GARDENSTONE saying, “! have remarked that the men and 
women, and also the horses, are larger and handsomer in Cham- 
paigne and Burgundy than elsewhere.”’—Vol. 1, p. 42. 


Hawke (Admiral,) who, in 1747, gained a victory over the 
French, taking seven ships out of eight, in his despatch to the 
Admiralty Board, informed the lords-commissioners, “ that the 
French ships, being large, took a great deal of drubbing.” 


Dr. Harrineron wrote a song, beginning— Ah! how 


Sophia ?”? which unquestionably sounds exactly like—a house 
a fire. 


Sir Ricuarp Cott Hoarg, in his Antient Wiltshire, talks 
of “‘ maiden downs,” 1. e. untouched by the plough, not broken 


up. 


Home, the celebrated auther of Douglas, seemed to have 
been very partial to alliteration ; as, for example, 


My father feeds his flock, a frugal swain. 
But when the matter match’d his mighty mind. 
But with the froward he was fierce as fire, &c. 
We have not seen the inscription, but we have read, that 
the Hasperpasuers’ Company once put over their hospital, or 


alms-house, a new specimen of a mixed Latinity, in—Socigetas 
HABERDASHERORUM. 


Hutton, of Birmingham, has given, in his Life, some ac- 
count of all his family ; and, among the rest, of his daughter 
Catharine, who, “ came into the world before her time, and 
perhaps was the smallest human being ever seen. Curiosity 
led me, (says he,) when a month old, to shut her up for a mo- 
ment in the small draw of a bureau, with all her habiliments,” 
&c. “ This dear little animal (since the author of the Miser 
Married) had been two days in the world before I took the least 
notice of her, &c.”—(Life, p. 63.) This is a new system of 
minute biography, which deserves record. ‘The same Birming- 
ham Hurtov, in detailing the life of his father, writes exactly 
thus: “ After a miserable life, pressed down by affliction, he 
departed, December 13, 1758, at the age of sixty-seven, five 
feet seven, corpulent, weighing about sixteen stone.’’—( Hutton’s 


Life, p. 28.) 


That was a very calm and sedate speech of Iewativs, Bish- 
op of Antioch, in the reign of Trajan, who, when his martyr- 
dom drew near, and was about to be thrown into a den of lions, 
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said, “ Let me be ground in the teeth of wild beasts, that I may 


be found fine flour in the house of my father.” —(Eusebius, |. 3, 
c. 36.) 


Dr. Jortin, speaking of those sectarians who rely too much 
upon the efficacy of works of supererogation ; and of the other 
side, who go to a contrary extreme, consider good works as a 
bugbear, and hate the very sound of the words; punningly 
adds, ‘* Some writers of this sort contracted such a supersti- 
tious dread of relying on good works, that they would not 


even make a good book, or employ the carnal weapon of hu- 
man reason.”’ 


Dr. Jounson, in his pamphlet, ‘ Taxation no Tyranny,’ had 
a passage no way soothing to the Americans ; it was, in fact, 
ludicrous as well as exasperating. It was this: “* That the co- 
lonists could with no solidity argue, from their not having been 
taxed while in their infancy, that they should not now be taxed : 
We do not put a calf into the plough: we wait till he is an ox.” 
Being a ministerial pamphlet, however, one of the state secre- 
taries put his pen across this passage. The same author, in his 
Dictionary, gave us this definition of excise :—‘ A hateful tax 
levied upon commodities, and adjudged, not by the common 
judges of property, but wretches hired by those to whom excise 
is paid.”’ He also describes a commissioner of excise as “ one 
of the two lowest of all human beings!” But the best of the 
joke is what Mr. Boswell adds, in his Life of Dr. Johnson, 
vol. 1, p. 275, viz. that the Board of Excise pro tempore, thus 
aggrieved, laid a case before the attorney-general for his opin- 
ion: he deemed it libellous; but advised the commissioners 
to take no farther steps. Mr. Mansfield, afterwards Lord 
Mansfield, was the attorney-general ! Dr. Jonnson also de- 
fined net-work as “any thing reticulated, or decussated, with in- 


terstices at equal distances between the intersections.” —(Dic- 
tionary.) 


Cherries in brandy.—* It is a singular quality of brandied 
cherries, that they exchange their flavour for that of the liquor 


in which they are immersed.””—(Knieut’s Progress of Civil 
Society.) 


KiLLep orFr! was an expression once unhappily made use of 
in the British senate, by some cold-blooded metaphysician ; 
but, to shew how easily military men are reconciled to the thing 
itself, Mr. Laspaume has given us an anecdote of the campaign 
against Russia by Buonaparte. It appears that, towards the 
extreme right, the Russians had a redoubt, which, by its de- 
structive fire, spread consternation through the French line. 
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After a sanguinary combat of about an hour, this redoubt was 
carried, with the loss of twelve hundred men, who remained 
dead in the entrenchments: and, next day, when Napoleon was 
reviewing the sixty-first regiment, which had suffered the great- 
est loss, he asked the colonel what had become of one of his 
battalions ?—“ Sire! (replied he) /t ts in the redoubt !” 


Mr. Locke uses often for frequent, see sec. 66, on Educa- 
tion——* And see, by often trials, what turn they take.” In the 
same work, he says, sec. 94,-‘* And finding it a quite other 
thing.” 


Martin Lutuer thus elegantly expresses himself about the 
Catholics :—‘ The Papists are all asses ; put them in whatever 
form you please, boiled, roasted, baked, fried, skinned, beat, 
hashed, they are always the same—asses! ‘The pope, (he 
says) was born out of the devil, full of devils, lies, blasphemies, 
and idolatries; he is Antichrist, the robber of churches, the 


ravisher of. virgins, the greatest of pimps, the governor o: 
Sodom,’ &c. &c. 


The editor of the Literary Gazerre, No. 49, tells us, 
“that Miss Kelly has been assailed in Dublin by a maniac, 
who followed her home from the theatre. It is strange (says 
he) that this actress should not only attract the admiration of all 
sane persons, but so peculiarly excite idiots and madmen.” 
The editor then is pleased to add, “ It may appear to bea 
paradox, but we could support a thesis upon it, and trace this 
surprising effect to the matchless nature, and consequent pa- 
thos of her dramatic performances.’? Now this may be meant 
as a.superinflated compliment to Miss Kelly ; but the English 
of it is, to desire people to stay away when she performs ; for, 
sane and insane, wise and ideotic, they must be, or go mad per- 
force, according to the thesis the editor “‘ could support.” 


Mercier, in his Fragments, vol. 1, p. 106, has the follow- 
ing, under the head of ‘Individual Liberty :°—‘* By the laws 
of equilibrium, we are enabled to support a weight of about 
thirty-one thousand pounds, well distributed over the whole 
surface of our body; and we cannot stir without raising this 
enormous weight. ‘Thus, environed by a multitude of laws, 
that which secures to us individual liberty is the counterpoise 


of all the others ; and, without it, we should be every instant 
crushed.” 


Sir Tuomas More’s Life of Edward V., 1641, is entitled his 
 Pityful Life of Edward V.” 


A French writer, of the sixteenth century, Nicozas pe 
Monranp, (Miroir des Francais,) expresses himself in a lat 
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manner on the nakedness for which he blames his countrywo- 
men.—“ As for your women, (says he,) they have learned the 
fashion of the soldiers of these times, who make a shew of their 
gilded and shining breasts : when they are mustered for going to 
mass, or to orchards or gardens, or other private places, which 
shall be nameless, they shew their naked breasts, their dia- 
phragms, heart, lungs, and other pectoral parts, that have a 
perpetual motion, which those good ladies move by rule and 
compass, like a watch, or rather like a smith’s bellows, that 
kindles the fire of a forge. It is just so with our ladies, who, 
with the blowing or respiration of their lungs, kindle a fire in 
the hearts of the Heliogabalists of our court, who are already 
but too much effeminated and heated in their desires. But, to 
inflame them the better, or to burn them altogether, our court 
Medeas invert all the arts that nature could produce for the 
good of mankind, and convert them into lascivious, infamous, 
and base, things.” 


At the trial of the regicides, Henry Marten, who was 
one, said, “ He did not deny the fact, but that he did not 
do it maliciously, murderously, or traiterously.” Upon which, 
Mr. Solicitor general, addressing the bench, said, “* My lord! 
he thinks a man may sentence the king to death, and sign a 
warrant for his execution, meekly, innocently, charitably, and 
honestly.” : 


NewrTon (Bishop of Bristol,) speaking of his marriage, said, 
it was the wisest thing he ever did in his life, and that she was 
the most proper wife for him in the world ; indeed, (he adds,) 
she more than answered his warmest wishes.—(Life, vol. 1, 
p- 81. 


It is surprising what ridiculous associations are made by 
those who attempt to speak ina language they do not, but pre- 
tend to, understand. Sir William Hamilton, conversing with 
an Italian lady at Naples, who would persuade herself she had 
learned English, asked her how many children she had ?—*“ I 
have done seven,” said the lady. 


Mr. Pinkerton, in his Modern Geography, second edition, 
page 571 of vol 2, has the following most extraordinary pas- 
sage ——“‘ ‘The apes and the monkies may be said to possess the 
sovereignty of the islands, (the Celebes,) being disti guished, 
as with us, into those who wear tails, and those who do not. 
The common people of this singular empire walk on four legs, 
while the noble apes are distinguished by walking on two ; and 
the white are more dangerous than the black or the brown. 
This mighty aristocracy has declared war against women: the 
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first who perceives a human creature of that sex, assembles 
his companions with loud cries, and, after having seized and 
abused their unhappy prey, they strangle her, and tear her to 
pieces. ‘The Eves of Celebes are chiefly protected by the 
serpents who pursue the apes as their favourite prey. But the 
natives are obliged to be constantly on their guard, to defend 


their women and their fields from animals equally lascivious 
and voracious.” 


Counsellor Puituirs in his Recollections of Curran, says 
page 19, ‘* There is attached to it, (Dublin College,) amongst 
other advantages, a most magnificent library, of which the re- 
gulations were so rigid, and the public hours so few, that it 


had become, to the externs particularly, almost entirely use- 
less.” 


“There are (says Mr. Samvet Peace) some few words 
often heard by us in the Church-service, and in Holy Writ, 
which, according to our present ideas annexed to them, are 
very unlucky in their situations. J do not mean (says he) to 
jest on so serious a subject; but, at the same time, cannot 
conceive that above one in one thousand can possibly know 
the meaning of ‘Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings ;’ 
though all utter it, with a supposition, perhaps, that it extends 
to our mis-doings. Such mental interpretation will do no 


harm. It rather means, according to one sense of previno, 
‘go before,’ or ‘ guide us.’ ” 


“ Pray, (said Mr. Spence,) what is this asphodil of Homer ?” 
‘Why, (replied Popr,) I believe, if one was to say the truth, 
*twas nothing else but that poor yellow flower that grows 


about our orchards; and, if so, the verse might be thus trans- 
lated in English : 





the stern Achilles 
Stalk’d through a mead of daffodillies.”’ 


Puiny, |. 7,c. 52, says that Hermotimus, the Clazomenian, 
was subject to trances; and that, when he revived, he would 
relate such things at a distance performed, that none could 
tell of but such as were present. At last, being in one of his 
trances, his enemies seized upon his body and burnt it; by 


which the returning soul was disappointed of its usual place of 
residence and retreat, 


Mr. Pennant, describing the water of Derwentwater, ob- 
serves, that “ it is subject to violent agitations, and often with- 
out any apparent cause. The weather was calm, yet the waves 
ran a great height, and the boat was tossed violently, with what 
1s Called a bottom-wind.”? Now the very idea, as well as ex- 
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pression, must have proceeded from his reading of Cotton’s 
Virgil Travsetie, wherein Eolus and his gang trouble the Tro- 
jans amazingly in the same way. From Swift we might have 
expected it. Again, Mr. Pennant, speaking of Corallines, 
says, ** They were so admirably managed by my friend the late 
Mr. Ellis, to whom Linnzus gave the title of Lynceus Ellisius : 
but for some years before his death, by too great an exertion 
of his Lyncean faculties, he was totally deprived of even the 
common blessing of sight.”? This is punning about a friend’s 
misfortune, which we are persuaded Mr. P. could not do de- 
signedly.—( Dover Tour, vol 2, p. 76.) The same author, 
speaking of an animal bought of Mr. Brookes, at Somers’ 
Town, who deals in such live-stock, oddly designates him as 
an animal merchant: he might nearly as well have said, ani- 
mal manufacturer, because it was of the cub of a wolf anda 
dog he was speaking.—(Scotland, I. 160.) Mr. Pennant, in 
his History of London, invariably puts for the superlative 
least, Jest ; and quotes Dr. Wallis as his authority. 


Nothing can exceed the strange mode of expression adopt- 
ed by the Quakers, though a sect ever to be admired. They 
call churches steeple-houses, though they are presumed to 
know what they are; coaches are leathern conveniences ; they 
clip and disfigure the king’s English into most ungrammatical 
postures, theeing and thouing us with all the stiffness of un- 
yielding buckram. Still this quaintness of expression used by 
the Quakers was not always so quiet, peaceable, and orderly, 
as now. One of this class, a primitive enthusiast, whose name 
was Fisher, indulged himself in the succeeding flow of vitupe- 
ration at Dr. Owen. The Doctor was thus addressed by friend 
Fisher :—‘ Thou fiery fighter and green-headed trumpeter ; 
thou hedge-hog and grinning dog ; thou bastard, that tumbled 
out of the mouth of the Babylonish bawd ; thou mole ; ; thou 
tinker ; thou lizard; thou bell of no metal, but the tone of a 
kettle ; thou wheelbarrow ; thou whirlpool ; thou whirligig ; 
O thou firebrand ; thou adder and scorpion; thou louse ; thou 
cow-dung ; thou moon- calf; thou ragged tatterdemalion ; thou 
Judas; thou livest in philosophy and logic, which are of the 
devil !”—(Vide Cotton Mather.) 


Dr. Rosertson, says in his History of Charles V., vol. 4, 
page 362, “ But I afterwards found that he was a man of the 
greatest dissolution in the world.” 


Rosinet, in his work, ‘ De la Nature,’ speaking of the intel- 
lect, expresses it by oval fibres ;—of memory, by undulated or 


spiral fibres ;—of will, by fretted fibres ;—of pleasure and 
pain, by bundles of sensibility ! 
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Count Rumrorp gives us, in the following extract, (Philo- 
sophical Essays, vol. 1, p. 251,) the useful hint of eating a hot 
hasty-pudding by gradual advances, circumventing the outwork, 
and storming the parapet. These are his words—* Tue was- 
TY-PUDDING “being spread out equally on a plate while hot, an 
excavation is made in the middle of it with a spoon, into which 
excavation a piece of butter, as large as a nutmeg, is put, and 
upon it a spoonful of brown sugar, &c. ; the butter, being soon 
heated by the heat of the pudding, mixes with the sugar, and 
forms a sauce, which, being confined in the excavation, occu- 
pies the middle of the ‘plate ! ‘Thus far for the array :—Now 
for the battle. ‘“ Dip each spoonful in the same, before it is 
carried to THE MOUTH, care being had, in taking it up, to be- 
gin on the outside, and near the BRIM OF THE PLATE, and to 
APPROACH the CENTRE BY GRADUAL ADVANCES, in order not to: 
DEMOLISH too soon the ExcAVATION, which forms the RESER- 
voir of the sauce!”? This, gentle reader, is the philosophy 
of hasty-pudding, or rather of eating it. 


Most of the despatches of Admirals have begun very piously 
—*“ It has pleased God”—* God has been pleased” —* God,” 
&c. But the commencement of Lord Ropney’s public letter 
to Mr. Stephens, on obtaining his victory over Compte de 
Grasse, comprehended a new idea of Providence ; for he 
stated that, ‘‘ It had pleased God, out of his divine Providence, 
to grant to his majesty’s arms a most complete victory over the 
fleet of his enemy.” 


Dr. Suarp, of Hart Hall, Oxford, had:a ridiculous manner of 
prefacing every thing he said with the words, J say. An un- 
der graduate having, as the doctor was informed, mimicked 
him in his peculiarity, he sent for him to give him a jobation, 
which he thus began: “I say—they say—you say—I say—I 
say ;’’—when, finding the ridiculous combination in which his 
speech was involv ed, he concluded by bidding the young sati- 
rist begone to his room.—(Grose’s Olio.) 


SouTHERLAND, describing Bilberti’s famous picture of Clo- 
rinda, at Leghorn, in which, just disencumbered of her ar- 
mour, she sweetly reposes in puris naturalibus, while Tancred 
is looking on, our author says, “I confess to you, that, like 
him, | dared not suffer my eyes to wander below her neck, lest 
her’s should open and avenge the profanation. An adverse 
look from such an angel would be more insupportable than the 
most tormenting death!’ And again, when the gallant captain 
sees a Mary Magdalen, who “ displays a neck which even an 
anchoret would forever hang upon. She herself with all the 
earnestness of her supplication, seems scarce to dare hope to 
4 
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be forgiven. But, were there a doubt of it, sweet penitent ! 
(the captain adds,) J should die distracted.”—( Tour up the 
Streights, p. 277.) 


Sy.vesTERr, describing the Lord’s coming to Judgment, ex- 
presses it thus : 


Mercy and justice, marching cheek by joule, 
Shall his divine triumphant chariot roll. 


Simpson, in his Plea for Religion, speaking of Bishops, says, 
“A very serious attempt was made to remove the things ob- 
jected to in our church, soon after the Revolution, under the 
auspices of those excellent men, Tittorsox, Patrick, TEn- 
nison, Kipper, STILLINGFLEET, Burnet, and others ; but, 
being: opposed by a large number of old-wifely bishops, all 
their efforts came to nothing. They had been accustomed to 
read mumpsimus all their lives, and mumpsimus it should be, 
they were determined ; and the two Houses of Parliament 
were disposed to acquiesce in their papistical and superstitious 
views. We shall rarely have again, at one time, such a con- 


stellation of learned, pious, and liberal-minded bishops as then 
adorned the English church.” 


The Spanisu ladies seem almost as fond of the sanguinary 
effects of bull-feasts, as the Romans were of the scenes in their 
amphitheatres. When a bull, that has got a character in some 
of the former feasts, has been passing by, | have heard some 
of the ladies cry, ‘*O the dear creature !”? and others, “ Bless- 
ed be the soul of the mother who bore thee! thou hast killed 
thy six men.” Beneditta sia alma della madre; che lo pario! 
maito se. womini.—(SPENCE.) 


“1 would,” said Lord SHetsurne, speaking on the Ameri- 
can war,— I! would,” said his lordship, (after prophesying 
that England’s sun would set for ever, if independence was 
granted to America.)—* keep up a little twilight, to light up 
another—and another—and another—sun.” The twilight 
which his lordship recommended England to keep in her 
pocket for future use, was, (it has been observed,) perhaps, 


prophetically allusive to Botany Bay, the Hottentot settle- 
ment, and future Pargas. 


SALMASIuS attacked Milton, and wrote an apology for 
Charles |., beginning it in this remarkable way :—‘ O ye Eng- 
lish, who toss about the heads of kings as if they were tennis- 


balls, and play at bowls with crowns, and treat sceptres with 
no more respect than if they were toys !” 
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Mr. Soutuey, in his Travels in Spain and Portugal, p. 63, 
says, “ Three people passed us with wens, and I puzzled my- 
self in vainly attempting to account for the connection between 
wens and mountains.””» The same writer demonstrates the 
stupidity of mankind.—‘ Every body (says he) now believes 
in the merit of Paradise Lost, as they believe in their creed ; 
and, in ninety and nine instances out of a hundred, with as 
little comprehension of the mysteries of the one as of the oth- 
er!”—(Specimens of the English Poets.) 


Dr. Smottert, who felt his heart softened at the sight of 
the famous statue of the Venus de Medicis, says, her limbs and 
proportions are so elegantly formed, ‘‘and the back parts, 
especially, are executed so happily, as to excite the admira- 
tion of the most indifferent spectator.”” He exclaims, with 
Lucian, Ut exuberantes lumbi amplexantes manus implent, &c. 
—(Works, vol. 5, p. 446.) 


Sir Joun Sincrair, in his Code of Health, thus expresses 
himself about pork :—‘ Pork is a savoury food; and, as this 
animal is of no use to man when alive, it is therefore properly 
designed for food ; and besides, from its loathsome appearance, 
it is killed without reluctance.”? The same author is so kind 
as to make an apology for the unsightliness of the human sto- 
mach. ‘ The stomach (says he) is far from recommending 
itself by any elegance of appearance; on the contrary it is 
generally considered an unsightly membraneous pouch ; but the 
delicacy of its texture, the consideration of its extraordinar 
powers, and the importance of its functions to the health and 
existence of the human frame, must create a salutary reluc- 
tance to hazard any practice by which it can be injured.”— 
(Sinclair’s Code of Health, vol. 1. p. 515.) 


Of wit and humour, Sterne decides thus :—“ It is not in the 
power of every one to taste humour, however he may wish it; 
it is the gift of God! and a true feeler always brings half the 
entertainment along with him.’’—( Leiter 125.) 


SAILORS say, we carried away our mizen-mast, a thing they 
are no way inclined to do, particularly in a storm. 


The gentle Doctor Sourn could, in argumentative allusion, 
use such a term as, “ hell and damnation proof ;” which is go- 
ing as far as a point could be urged. 


STATESMEN and lawyers are sometimes peculiar in their 
modes of expression. ‘The reverend commissary, Blair, who 
projected the college in the province of Virginia, and was in 
England to solicit benefactions and a charter, relates that, the 
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queen, (Mary,) in the king’s absence, having ordered the attor- 
ney-general (Seymour) to draw up the charter, which was to 
be given, with two thousand pounds in money, he opposed the 
grant, saying that the nation was engaged in an expensive war, 
that the money was wanted for better purposes, and he did not 
see the least occasion for a college in Virginia. Blair repre- 
seuted to him, that its intention was to educate and qualify 
young men to be ministers of the Gospel, much wanted there ; 
and begged Mr. Attorney-general would consider, that the 
people of Virginia had souls to be saved as well as the people 
of England. Souls! said he, damn your souls ! make tobacco ! 
—(Franklin’s Correspondence, vol. 1, p. 158.) 


Jeremy Taycor, in his Holy Living and Dying, p. 73, says, 
“Virgins must contend for a singular modesty ; whose first part 
must be, an ignorance in the distinction of sexes.” 


Honest old angling-loving Isaac Watton must not be forgot- 
ten. He thus instructs his piscatory pupils to handle a frog: 
—‘ Put your kook into his mouth, which you may easily do 
from the middle of April till August, and then the frog’s mouth 
grows up, and he continues so for at least six months without 
eating, but is sustained—none but He, whose name is Wonder- 
ful, knows how. | say, put your hook through bis mouth, and 
out at his gills, and then, with a fine needle and silk, sew the 
upper part of his leg, with only one stick, to the arming-wire 


of your hook ; and, in so doing, use him as though you loved 
him.” 


Mr. Wynpua, in expressing his disapprobation of the vol- 
unteer system, which was thought necessary in 1803, (and 
since,) maintained, ‘that the volunteer corps were not only 
undisciplined, but were characterised by a total incapacity for 
discipline ; they never could be capable of that discipline ne- 
cessary to make them useful 3,:¢ was as impossible, as to make a@ 
silk purse of a sow’s ear. He entered his protest against the 
system.” —(Morning Herald, Dec. 13, 1803.) And again, “ Let 
the volunteers consider themselves, not as soldiers, but as arm- 
ed citizens. What! am anxious for is, not that the same men 
should continue long in arms, but that the whole population 
should take this duty in their turn. 1 should like to have them 
hot and hot in the service.”—(WMorning Chronicle, Dec. 10, 
1803.) Speaking of the recruits put into the second battal- 
ions, “* they (said he) have not yet got rid of their grass-flesh, 
ihe beer is hardly out of their bellies.”— (Morning Chronicle, 
Dec. 10, 1803.) Other such unlucky slips of the tongue, in 
the senate, have caused the utterers more baiting than a hun- 
dred bulls: for instance, acquitted felons, applied to men who 
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have been tried by a jury of their country, and found innocent. 
Perish commerce, let our constitution live; a mere senseless 
flourish, really spoken by Mr. Wynpuam, though Mr, Hardinge 
fathered those words. 4 vigour beyond the law ; and this ut- 
tered in England, not at Berlin, where the practice exists. 
Cheese-parings and candles’ ends ; i.e. snug places, of two to 
seven thousand a year, thought of as such. Cold economy, a 
thing scouted by ministers, and therefore only to be scorned. 
Indemnification for the past, and security for the future ; a pomp- 
ous phrase, once used under existing circumstances ; the mean- 
ing since explained. 


Sir Narwanie, Wraxatt, (in his Own Time Memoirs, vol. 
1, p- 173,) speaking of Buonaparte, says, ‘‘ A Corsican adven- 
turer has conscribed the country.”? And, in page 336, ‘ Lon- 
don must have been fundamentally overturned.” The follow- 
ing mode of expression, used by Sir N. Wraxatt, (vol. 2, p. 
177,) is very fine :--“* The clerks of the board of green cloth 
diffused over the throne a Gothic grandeur, calculated to pro- 
tect and perpetuate the sanctity of the monarchical oflice !” 


A worse prince than King John scarce ever disgraced the 
English throne ; and the historian may save himself the odious 
task (it has been observed) of drawing up his character, by re- 
ferring to the annals of his life, as son, uncle, and king, by a 
contemporary writer, who says, “ Hell felt herself defiled by his 
admission.” Fadatur Johanne Gehenna. 


“‘] have heard (says Watpote) of a general officer, who may 
be classed with the Archbishop of Grenada. When he was 
about ninety years of age, he was disturbed with the noise of 
some young officers, diverting themselves with some girls.— 
‘Is this, gentlemen, the example J give you ?’” 


At the quarter-sessions at Doncaster, one of the high-consta- 
bles of Osgoldcross was indicted for extorting, by virtue of his 
office, money to the amount of £1250, to which he pleaded 
guilty. —(Dodsley’s Register, 1766.) This expression, “ by 
virtue of,” has very often an odd effect: We remember read- 
ing, in the Annals of France— This morning the king’s coun- 
sel quashed two arréts; one of the parliament of Grenoble, 
and the other of that of Rouen; dy virtue of which, two per- 
sons have been broken on the wheel, who have since been found 
to be innocent, by the confession of the real criminals.” 


An Englishman is not only fond of sights, but he is also fond 
of expressing himself in his own peculiar and independent style. 
One of our countrymen applied, when at Berlin, to the lord- 
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marechal, to present him to the king, Frederic the Great. His 
lordship told him, that it was not such an easy matter, and that 
many great noblemen had been refused. ‘Faith! (said the 
Englishman,) it is not that | care much about it; but, as | have 
already seen five kings, | should have been glad to make up 
the half dozen.” 


Military commanders, in their bulletins, report so many men 
as missing! a word of extreme odd meaning. A small fight 
they have baptised as an affair ! 


A thing being done in no time, is a common expression, but 
against all chronology ° 


‘Kneeling on your knees” may be found in one part of the 
Prayer-book. 


Our old translators of the Bible often insert—*“ He answered 
and said”—a redundancy. 


How came the strange expresssion of enjoying a bad state of 
health? Of all the enjoyments, this is one that we are most 
anxious to get rid of. Giles Jobbins said, his wife had enjoyed 
a bad state of health for many years. 


We often hear this expression—‘ High words passed be- 
iween them ;” but the parties using them being of the most 
vulgar and illiterate description, they must have been low 
words in a high tone. 


In a poetical epistle to a young lady, with a present of a 
pen-knife, the following odd couplet commences it : 


Accept my present undeterr’d, 
And leave the proverb to the herd. 


By the by, one of the most common queries of all, made in 
the way of salutation, is very uncouth, however idiomatic it 
may be; we mean that of—How do you do ? 


It would be whimsical, though not ungrammatical, were we 
to hear a person say, “ that that that that that person laid an 
emphasis upon, is not that that thai should have been used.” 





REPUBLICS.—REPUBLIC OF BABINE. 


A Frencu writer asks, Which would you have your country 
to be—a monarchy, ora republic? This is a question which 
has been bandied to and fro for thousands of years. Ask the 
rich which is best, and they will unanimously vote for an aris- 
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tocracy : enquire of the people, and they will one and all cry 
up a democracy: as for royalty, it is, for the most part, kings 
only who will prefer it. How, then, comes it to pass, the whole 
earth is governed by monarchs? Ask the rats, who propose to 
hang a bell about the cat’s neck !—But the true reason is, that 
men very rarely deserve to be their own governors. Europe 
had eight republics without monarchs—V enice, Holland, Switz- 
erland, Genoa, Lucca, Ragusa, Geneva, St. Marino. Events 
have proved that the system of republics is an unsafe one: 
even America and Switzerland will yet become monarchical. 
But let us turn our attention to a republic not much known, 
exceedingly safe, and as eminently useful; we mean that of 
the 


Repusiic or Banine.—There was a very extensive lord- 
ship, near Lublin, in Poland, which has been long in the pos- 
session of the house of Psamka, the eldest branches of which 
are called Lords of Babine, the name of the estate. There 
was, at the court of Sigismund, Augustus, a gentleman of the 
family of Psamka, who, in concert with Peter Cassovius, bailiff 
of Lublin, formed a society, which the Polish writers call ‘ The 
Republic of Babine ;’ and which the Germans denominate 
‘The Society of Fools.’ This society was instituted upon the 
model of the republic of Poland; it has its king, its chancellor, 
its counsellors, its archbishops, bishops, judges, and other ofli- 
cers. In this republic, Psamka had the title of captain, and 
Cassovius that of chancellor. When any of the members did 
or said any thing at their meetings, which was unbecoming 
or ill-timed, they immediately gave him a place, of which be 
was required to perform the duties, till another was appointed 
in his stead: for example, if any one spoke too much, so as to 
engross the conversation, he was appointed orator of the re- 
public : if he spoke improperly, occasion was taken from his 
subject to appoint him a suitable employment ; if, for instance, 
he talked about dogs, he was made master of the buck-hounds ; 
if he boasted of his courage, he was made a knight, or perhaps 
a field-marshal ; and if he expressed a bigotied zeal for any 
speculative opinion in religion, he was made an inguisitor. 
The offenders being thus distinguished for their follies, and not 
their wisdom, gave occasion to the Germans to call the re- 
public ‘ The Society of Fools ;’ which, though a satire on the 
individuals, was by no means so on the institution. It hap- 
pened that the King of Poland, one day, asked Psamka, if 
they had chosen a fing i in their ‘republic ! ? To which he re- 
plied, ‘God forbid that we should think of electing a king 
while your majesty lives: your majesty will always be king ot 
Babine, as well as Poland.’ The king was not displeased with 
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this sally of humour; and inquired farther to what extent their 
republic reached? ‘Over the whole world,’ says Psamka; 
‘for we are told, by David, that all men are liars.’ This so- 
ciety very soon increased so much, that there was scarce any 
person at court who was not honoured with some post in it; 
and its chiefs were also in high favour with the king. The 
view of this society was to teach the young nobility a pro- 
priety of behaviour, and the arts of conversation: and it was 
a fundamental law, that no slanderer should be received into 
it. The regiment of the Calot, which was many years since 
established in the court of France, was very similar to the re- 
public of Babine. 

We sadly want an institution of this sort near this court: it 
would, perhaps, be as good a school for future statesinen, as a 
board of admiralty : and, as we have union-clubs of all sorts 
now upon the tapis, who knows but we shall yet see a British 
Babine Republic ? 





JONAH. 


Wituram ALaBasTERr, a learned but eccentric English divine, 
in the days of Elizabeth, commented upon Jonah in a way 
Father Garasse complains of. “ Alabaster’s exposition (says 
Garasse) is far from common sense; for he patches up some 
rabinnical fancies, that are indeed pleasant, if they were as so- 
lidly grounded as they are subtilely invented. He avers, (in 
his Apparatus, printed 1607,) that Jonas remained punctually 
three days and three nights in the whale’s belly, in the follow- 
ing manner :—Jonas. says he, was carried to the very centre 
of the world, as he himself acknowledges. Now, being in that 
place, he had both day and night at one time; for, looking 
towards our hemisphere, he had the day before, and the night 
behind, him ; and then, the next day, quite contrary ; so that, 
having remained there but one day and a half, he remained 
there three whole days; forasmuch as the space must be dae. 
bled, because he had all at once what we have successively.” 

The Rabbins also give another idle story. They say that 
the fish which swallowed Jonah had seven eyes, which served 
as so many windows for the prophet to see all that was in the 
sea; and, amongst other things, the way which the Israelites 
took in crossing the Red Sea. 

But Jonah’s whale has been found!—Strange as it may ap- 
pear, yet at Joppa itself, the skeleton of a whale, thrown inland, 
had been preserved, and was brought from thence to Rome in 
the Addileship of M. Scaurus. This curious fact is detailed 
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from Pliny ; and the skeleton, as Mr. Jacob Bryant is persuaded, 
from its antiquity and situation, was that of the very cetus (or 
fish) to which the history of Jonah refers. He supports his 
opinion by the consideration of its size, and the nature of the 
coast being such as to admit the ejection of a monster from the 
deep far in upon the land ;—a circumstance which powerfully 
corroborates the history. 

We are reminded, while on this subject, of the Rev. Zachary 
Boyd’s poeem—“ Jonah.” It is most probable that he adapted 
his verse to the intellects of his hearers, which can be the only 
excuse for the variety of gross imagery, of which part of the 
soliloquy of Jonah in the fish’s belly will be thought a sufli- 
eient specimen. 

land my table are both here within, 

Where day ne’er dawn’d, where sun did never shine. 
The like of this on earth, man never saw, 

A living man within a monster’s maw! 

Buried under mountains, which are high and steep! 
Plunged under waters hundred fathoms deep ! 

Not so was Noah, in his house of tree, 

For through a window he the light did see ; 

He sailed above the highest waves, a wonder, 

t and my boat are all the waters under! 

He and his ark might go and also come ; 

But I sit still in such a straighten’d room 

As is most uncouth ; head and feet together, 
Among such grease as would a thousand smother; &c. 

Mr. Boyd, who (Mr. Pennant says) was a worthy, learned, 
and pious divine, of Glasgow, lived above a century and a half 
ago; and, when he died, bequeathed his fortune and manuscripts 
to the College ;—a rare and munificent bequest, judging by 
this extract. 





ASSIZES HELD BY CROWS. 


Epmonston, in his Account of Zetland, gravely informs us, 
that the crows seldom associate there, unless for the “ purpose 
of holding what is called The Crows* Court.”—* This institution 
exhibits a curious fact in their history. Numbers of crows are 
seen to assemble, on a particular hill or field, from many dif- 
ferent points. On some occasions, the meeting does not ap- 
pear to be complete before the expiration of aday ortwo. As 
soon as all the deputies have arrived, a very general noise and 
croaking ensue ; and shortly after, the whole fall upon one or 
two individuals, whom they persecute and beat until they kill 
them. When this has been accomplished, they quietly disperse.” 
At what particular term or season of the year these crows-courts 


are held, he does not tell ; probably between Hilary and Easter. 
5 
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But, is it not more likely that the object of these assizes is the 
making up of matches, (in the Moravian manner,) rather than a 
grand jury, finding bills of indictment and then trying and pun- 
ishing delinquents ? 

But Lanpt, in his Description of the Feroe Islands, corro- 
borates these extraordinary assemblies, which may be called 
crow-courts. They collect in great numbers, as if they had 
been all summoned for the occasion. A few of the flock sit 
with drooping heads, says Landt; others seem as grave as if 
they were on the woolsack ; and some are exceedingly active 
and noisy. In the course of about an hour, the assembly dis- 
perse ; and it is not uncommon to find one or two left dead on 
the spot. 

The ancient French fixed upon two ravens, to put an end to 
a tedious aud expensive law-suit. The parties placed two cakes, 
made of flour diluted in oil and wine, upon a board, which was 
carried to the side ofa lake. Two ravens would presently light 
upon this board, and would break and scatter about one of the 
cakes, whilst they devoured the other entirely. ,"That party, 
whose cake was only scattered about, gained his cause ;—a 
very cheap way of going to law! 





THE ROSARY. 


Tuis is a religious implement of universal vogue. There is 
a picturesqueness in the bead-string, with its appendant cross or 
crucifix, when hanging round the neck of the young female de- 
votee, or even in the hands of the trembling aged. _It is strange, 
that Mr. Price, Mr. Repton, and others, who contemplate 
beauty in effect, should have dwelt more on pigsties and don- 
kies than on these beads, which are also of the class utile. In 
former days, before this useful arithmetical invention to mea- 
sure out prayer was discovered, people used to offer their 
devotions without any regularity as to length. By this ingen- 
ious contrivance, however, the exact scale or tally is estimated ; 
for it appears that a full rosary consists of one hundred and 
sixty-five beads, (or pepper-corns, or cornelians, or nutmegs, 
or any thing that can be strung, will do,) that is, of fifteen de- 
cades, with a bead of larger magnitude at the end of each, 
which is for the Pater Noster; the rest, 7. ce. the smaller ones, 
for the Ave Marias. Now, by this happy discovery, the devout 
memory may be jogged, should it stick too much to the Ave 
Maria instead of the Pater Noster, and vice versa. The cur- 
rent number of prayers may also be kept up by this tarif, with 
the help of the mere fingers and the lips, and without troubling 
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the heart or the understanding, both of which may be allowed 

to make their excursions during this act of efficient devotion. 

Finally, the machine is of small expense, and very portable ; it 

may be used standing, sitting, lying, walking, kneeling. ‘The 

World is indebted to the fruitfulness of St. Dominic’s brain for 

the Rosary and the Inquisition. We quote a miracle to shew 

the efficaciousness of the Rosary.—‘ A damsel, whose name 

was Alexandra, induced by St. Dominic’s preaching, used the 

Rosary ; but her heart followed too much after the things of 
this world. ‘Two young men, who were rivals for her, fought, 
and both fell in the combat; and their relations, in revenge, 
cut off her head, and threw it into a well. The devil immedi- 
ately seized her soul, to which it seems he had a clear title ; but, 
for the sake of the Rosary, the Virgin interfered, rescued the 
soul out of his hands, and gave it permission to remain in the 
head, at the bottom of the well, till it should have an opportu- 
nity of confessing, and being absolved. After some days, this 
was revealed to St. Dominic, who went to the well, and told 
Alexandra, in God’s name, to come up: the bloody head obey- 
ed, perched on the w<l-side, confessed its sins, received abso- 
lution, took the wafer, and continued to edify the people for 
two days, when the soul departed, to pass a fortnight in pur- 
gatory, on its way to heaven.”—(Quarterly Review.) After 
all, this small and picturesque engine is preferable to praying 
by machinery ; for Mr. Moorcroft informs us, in his ‘ Journey 
to Lake Manasawara, in Undés, a province in Little Thibet,’ 
that thé inhabitants use the following most extraordinary way 
of saying their prayers :—It is done by motion, which may be 
effected by the powers of steam, wind, or water. A large 
hollow cylinder, like a drum, is erected, within which is in- 
closed all the written prayers the people choose to offer, and 
then it is set going, by being whirled round its own axis ; thus 
saving the trouble of repeating them. Mr. Turner, whose Tra- 
vels in Thibet are before the public, corroborates the account 
of these whirligigs. ‘They are common, also, among the Mon- 
guls, the Calmucks, and the Kalkas; so that the engineers for 
these pious wheels must have a tolerably extensive trade, as 
this national mode of worship is naturally hable to wear out. 
But even this mode is innocence itself, compared with that of 
a set of savages, who pray people to death ; for Lisiansky, in his 
Voyage round the World, gives us an account of an extra-reli- 
gious sect, in the Sandwich Islands, who arrogate to themselves 
the power of praying people to death. Whosoever incurs their 
displeasure, receives notice that the homicide-litany is about to 
begin; and such are the effects of imagination, that the very 
notice is frequently sufficient, with these weak people, to pro- 
duce the effect, or to drive them to acts of suicide. But we 
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find, in the course of our reading, some who are so devout, that 
their tears wash the floors. There are others, whose knees be- 
come horny, by genuflexion overmuch, as we find in Lyson’s 
Britannia, vol. 1.—How Dr. Richard Sandy, alias Napier, was 
a physician and astrologer, and had considerable practice, in 
consequence of the report that he held conversations with the 
angel Raphael. It was said of this empirical divine, that he 
was so devout, that his knees grew horny by much praying, and 
that he died (1634) in that posture, at a great age.— Others are 
bent upon saving time in their devotions, for upon no other 
principle can we account, than the above, for the following 
anecdote of two queens: While Queen Caroline dressed, pray- 
ers used to be read in the outward room, where hung a naked 
Venus. Mrs. Selwyn, bed-chamber-woman in waiting, was 
one day ordered to bid the chaplain, Doctor Madox, (after- 
wards bishop of Worcester,) begin the service. He said, archly, 
‘Aud a very proper altar-piece is here!” Queen Anne had 
the same custom: and once ordering the door to be shut, while 
she dressed, the chaplain stopped. The queen sent to ask, 
why he did not proceed? He replied, ‘“‘ He would not whistle 
the word of God through a key-hole.”’—-(Walpole’s Reminis- 
cences.) Lloyd, in his State Worthies, page 194, gives us an 
instance of the efficacy of a royal prayer: for Sir John Cheeke, 
king Epwarp the Sixth’s tutor, being once desperately sick, 
the king enquiring after his health every day, the physician 
frankly told him there was no hope of life, and that he looked 
upon him as a dead man. “ No,” said the king, *‘ he will not 
die at this time ; for this morning | begged his life from God in 
my prayers, and obtained it :” which accordingly came to pass ; 
for, contrary to all expectation, he speedily recovered. This, 
says Dr. Fuller, was attested by the old Earl of Huntingdon, 
bred up in his childhood with King Edward, to Sir Thomas 
Cheeke, who was alive anno 1654, and eighty years of age. 
King Edward the Sixth was young and innocent! 


Sir Tuomas More had, for some time, but two daughters ; 
one of whom, it will be recollected, shewed remarkable piety 
towards him. Lady More, however, was for ever praying for a 
boy. At length, she obtained her wish. The boy. coming to 
man’s estate, proved but simple: Sir Thomas thereupon said 
to his wife, Thou prayedst so long for a boy, that he will be a 
boy as long as he lives. 


St. AucusTINE had a singular mode of praying. In his 
younger life he was exceedingly incontinent. He reports of 
himself that he prayed for continency, but was not willing to be 
heard too soon; for, saith he, “1 had rather have my desires 
satisfied than extinguished.” —( Chetwynd’s Mist. Collections. ) 
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When a Highland party of robbers was formed for an expe- 
dition against their neighbour’s property, they and their friends 
prayed as earnestly to Heaven for success, as if they were en- 
gaged in the most laudable design. The constant petition of 
grace of the old Highland chieftains was delivered with great 
fervour, in these terms: “ Lord! turn the world upside down, 
that Christians may make bread out of it.””, The plain English 
of this pious request was, that the world might become, for 


their benefit, a scene of rapine and confusion.—( Pennant’s 
Scotland, vol. 2, p. 400.) | 


Mr. Warner (Miscellanies, p. 88) has been pleased to inform © 
the world, “that the late right honourable C. J. Fox never 
omitted saying the Lord’s Prayer whenever he went to bed, 
whether early or late, whether under the influence of wine, or in 
his sober senses.”” Birmingham Hutton has, like Mr. Warner, 
been as careful to record a similar thing. » “‘ Looking into my 
father’s pocket-book, | found this resolution, written a month 
before— O Lord, by thy assistance, | will not enter a public- 
house on this side Easter.’ "—( Life, p. 30.) The old gentle- 


man, according to his son’s account, was amazingly fond of a 
cup of ale. 


Other nations pray for rain, as we do. Ina season of great 
drought, in Persia, a schoolmaster, at the head of his pupils, 
marched out of Schiraz, in procession, to pray for rain; when 
a wag asked where they were going? The tutor told him, and 
said, ** He doubted not but God would listen to the prayers of 
innocent children.” ‘* My honest friend,” said the humourist, 


“if that were the case, I fear there would be no schoolmasters 
left alive.” 


Let us also take a view of some short prayers, said in the 
midst of bustle and hurry. 


Dr. William King, formerly principal of St. Mary Hall, Ox- 
ford, relates the following anecdote :—“ In 1715, I dined with 
the Duke of Ormond, at Richmond; we were fourteen at ta- 
ble. There was my Lord Marr, my Lord Jersey, my Lord 
Arran, my Lord Lansdown, Sir William Wyndham, Sir Ed- 
mond Everard, and Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester. The 
rest of the company Ido not remember. During dinner, there 
was a jocular dispute, (1 forget how it was introduced,) con- 
cerning short prayers. Sir William Wyndham told us, that 
the shortest prayer he had ever heard was the prayer of a 
common soldier, just before the battle of Blenheim—‘ O God! 
if there be a God, save my soul, if Ihave a soul!’ This was 
followed by a general laugh. | immediately reflected that 
such a treatmeut of the subject was too ludicrous, at least very 
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improper, where a learned and religious prelate was one of 
the company. But | had soon an opportunity of making a dif- 
ferent reflection. Atterbury seeming to join in the conversa- 
tion, and applying himself to Sir William Wyndham, said, 
** Your prayer, Sir William, is indeed very short; but | re- 
member another, as short, but much better, offered up likewise 
by a poor soldier, in the same circumstances— O God ! if, in 
the day of battle, I forget thee, do thou not forget me!” 
This, as Atterbury pronounced it, with his usual grace and 
dignity, was immediately felt by the whole company ; and the 
Duke of Ormond, who was the best-bred man of his age, sud- 
denly turned the discourse to another subject.—/( King’s Anec- 
doies of his own Times, p. 7—9.) But David Hume, the his- 
torian, makes out this second prayer to have been pronounced 
by Lord Astley, a distinguished cavalier, before he charged at 
the battle of Edgehill, as, ““O Lord! thou knowest how busy I 
must be this day; if I forget thee, do thou not forget me.” 
And Hume adds, there were certainly much longer prayers in 


the parliamentary army, but | doubt if there was so good a 
one. 


It is said of La Hire, who lived in the reign of Charles VII., 
that, just as he was going to attack the enemy. he fell on his 
knees, folded his hands, and preferred the following supplica- 
tion :—O God! I beseech thee this day to perform for La 
Hire as much as thou wouldst wish La Hire to perform for 
thee, if he were God, and thou wert La Hire!” He fancied 
that he had prayed very devoutly.—( St. Foiz, vol. 1, p. 232.) 


King Clovis, of France, hitherto a pagan, but almost per- 
suaded to be a Christian, like another Agrippa, by his wife 
Clotildis, who was no idolater, on being invaded by the Alle- 
mans, and seeing his army put into disorder at the onset, put 
up this prayer :—‘* O God of Clotildis, if you will now inter- 
pose, and grant me this victory, I will renounce idolatry for 
ever, and be a Christian.”” We will not say his prayer was 
heard, because it would not be decorous to make conditions 
with our Creator, depending upon the particle of; but Clovis 
did gain a victory, and, remembering his vow, was baptized.— 


( Ranken’s History of France.) 


The monks used to pray heartily, or rather say their prayers, 


no less than seven times in the twenty-four hours. We will 
give their names :— 


ist. Nocturnal, at cock-crowing, or two o’clock in the 
morning. 

2d. Matins, at six o’clock in the morning. 

3d. Tierce, at nine o’clock in the morning. 





— 
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4th. Sext, at twelve o’clock, noon. 

5th. None, at three o’clock in the afternoon. 
6th. Vespers, at six o’clock in the afternoon. 
7th. Compline, soon after seven. 


Quarles has a neat epigram on the subject— 


In all our pray’rs, th’ Almighty does regard 

The judgment of the balance not the yard : 

He loves not words, but matter: ‘tis his pleasure 
To buy his wares by weight, and not by measure. 





PRECISION. 


Dr. Anperson says, “ The mathematician can demonstrate, 
with the most decisive certainty, that no fly can alight on this 
globe which we inhabit, without communicating motion to it ; 
and he can ascertain, with the most accurate precision, (if he 
choose to do,) what must be the exact amount of the motion so 
produced.”—/( Recreations in Agriculture, vol. 2, p. 350.) 


Burton, in his History of Ireland, page 4, says, “ It is re- 
corded, in the ancient chronicles of this kingdom, that when 
the patriarch Noah threatened the people of the old world that 
vengeance would follow their wickedness, and thereupon built 
an ark, to convince them that the whole earth would be over- 
flown in a few years, the generality disregarded his admoni- 
tions ; only Cesarea, Noah’s niece, believing her uncle’s pro- 
phecy, got a ship, and, accompanied with three men and fifty 
women, resolved to find out some country never yet inhabited, 
but unspotted with vice; and, after sailing, and many dangers, 
they at length arrived in Ireland ; but, within forty days after 
their landing, the Deluge came, and sw ept away all these new 
inhabitants at once. This, they say, nappaned in the year 
after the creation of the world 1556, which was very wonder- 
ful, being long before the art of navigation was invented.” 


In the American war, it appears, by the Parliamentary Re- 
gister, that, by the Hessian treaty, three wounded men shal] 
be reckoned as one killed, and paid for accordingly, 2. ¢. at the 
rate of £50, for the supposititious killed, or £ 13..6..8. if only 
wounded. This is computing by the scale of nine tailors mak- 
ingaman. A French scalp also cost £10.in the American 
war; but, by General Burgoyne’s economy, the price was re- 
duced to three dollars.—( Vide Gates’s Letter.) 


Anne Cuirrorp tells us, that, in Channel Row, Westmin- 
ster, on the Ist of May, 1589, she was begotten, by her most 
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valiant father, George, Earl of Cumberland, on the body of her 
most virtuous mother, Margaret, daughter of Francis, Earl of 
Bedford! Astonishing accuracy !—(Memoirs.) 


Cuevreat, in his History of the World, tells us, that it was 
created the 6th of September, on a Friday, a little after four 
o’clock in the afternoon. 


Dr. Caius makes out, in a quarto tract, printed 1574, that 
the University of Cambridge had, for its founder, Cantaber, 
394 years before Christ, and in the year of the world 4300 and 
odd; and therefore that the University of Cambridge was 1267 
years more ancient than Oxford. 


Mr. Cotesrooke tells us, that the four sacred Vedas have 
been reverenced by the Hindoos for hundreds, if not thousands, 
of years. —(Asiatic Researches.) 


Mr. Hatueap, in his preface to the Gentoo Laws, says, 
** What shall we say to a work composed four thousand years 
ago, and from thence tracing mankind upwards through several 
millions of years ?” 


Sir W. Jonezs says, If it were worth while to calculate the 
age of Menu’s Institutes, according to the Brahmins, we must 

multiply 4,320,000 by six times seventy-one, and add to the 
- product the number of years already past in the seventh Man- 
wantara !—(Asiatic Res. vol, 2, p. 116.) 


Leti (Gregorio) boasted that he had been the father of a 
book, and the father of a child, for twenty years successively- 
—LEven Swirt counted the number of steps he took from Lon- 
don to Chelsea.—Bishop Wren calculated that he walked 
round the earth while a prisoner in the Tower of London. 


Honest Manton wrote one hundred and nineteen sermons 
on the 119th Psalm! 


Petrarcu, the Italian poet, is equally accurate and precise 
about his Laura. These are his own words :—* Laura, illus- 
trious by the virtues she possessed, and celebrated during many 
years by my verses, appeared to my eyes, for the first time, on 
the 6th day of April, in the year 1327, at Avignon, in the church 
of St. Clare, at six o’clock in the morning. I was then in my 
early youth. In the same town, on the same day, and at the 


same hour, in the year 1348, this light, this sun, withdrew from 
the world.” 


A Scottish pound is but twenty pence ; so that a girl’s for- 
tune of some thousand pounds sinks wonderfully after so fine a 
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sound. Perhaps this made the wit complain, who, inveighing 
against the Scotch, wrote 


How dare these rogues pretend to sense, 
Whose pound has only twenty pence ? 


But Ray has gone to the ne plus ultra; for, in his Itinerary, he 
gives the fractional parts of a Scottish penny ! 


Sturm calculates, that there are thousands of insects in a 
crumb of bread. And Mateziev says, he has seen living ani- 
malcule twenty-seven millions of times smaller than mites ; 
And, as life and light are concomitant ideas, NigswentyT has 
computed that, in a second of a minute, there escapes out of a 
burning candle particles of light ten millions of millions of 
times more than the number of the grains of sand computed 
to be contained in the whole earth. 


SPALLANZANI makes a most terrific calculation. He finds 
that the spermatic particle of a toad, designed to fecundate a 
tadpole, has the 2,994,687,500th part of a grain! 


Mr. Wittiams makes it appear that our coal will be ex- 
hausted in five hundred and fifty years! Nay, as they (the en- 
gineers) reckon on the thickness and depth of the seams of coal, 
should they turn out not so thick, nor so deep, as are calculated 
on, we may not hold out for four hundred years. It is very 
odd, land-owners will not plant trees, which they might do, to 
meet this evil. Besides, this continual mining or excavation 
may, in time, give a pernicious inequality to the centre of gra- 
vity, so that the earth may get tilted.—(See a View of the Ag- 
riculture of Northumberland.) 


Mr. Wesex, in his edition of Ford’s Plays, is precise to the 
last degree, in point of explanation; telling us the meaning of 
those common words which we are supposed to be acquainted 
with at eight years old; as content, contentment ; period, end ; 
ever, always ; sudden, quickly ; and so on. 


General WasuincTon was extremely exact, even to folly. 
A man came to Mount Vernon to pay rent, and he had not the 
exact balance due to the general: when the money was count- 
ed, the general said, ‘“ There wants four pence.” ‘The man 
offered him a dollar, and desired him to put it to the next 
year’s account. No, he must get the change, and leave the 
money on the table until he had got it. The man rode to 
Alexandria, which is nine miles from Mount Vernon, and then 
the general settled the account.—(Parkinson’s Tour, vol. 2, 
p- 438.) 


6 
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According to Lieut. Witrorp, the Brahminical Puranas 
state the circumference of the earth at 2,456,000,000 British 
miles; whereas, according to our calculation, it does not ex- 
ceed 24,000 miles. ‘These works also tell us of mountains 491 
miles high; of a king reigning 27,000 years; of Vaisvaswatu 
having lived 3,892,888 years ago, and whose reign lasted 
1,728,000 years. (The civil-list and droits are not stated.) 
Also, of an island, in the middle of the earth, 400,000 French 
leagues long, and as many broad; and of a mountain in that 
island, 400,000 leagues high, and 32,000 wide; of other moun- 
tains, 40,000 and 280,000 leagues high. These latter wonders 
are in the Bagav: adam : and, in the same Purana, there is a tree 
mentioned, 4, “400 leagues high : and again, of an island which 
is 3,200,000 leagues in extent; and another, surrounded by a 
sea of milk, rather more than 14, 000,000 of leagues in circum- 
ference. These things are taught by the Brahmins as sacred 
truths, to the people ‘who believe them. The eccentricities, 
however, just pointed out, do not come up to those of a host 
of British scholars, who set these childish legends down as 
‘enchanting books,’ and that the ‘lover of science, the an- 
tiquary, the historian, the moralist, and, the man of taste, 
will obtain an inexhaustible fund of information and amuse- 
ment !’—(4siatic Researches... Sir W. Jones in Ditto, vol. 2, 


p- 126.) 


Query. What quantity of blood is contained in the human 
body ?--Ans. Thirty pounds. Query. How many bones are 
there in the human frame ?—Ans. Two bundred and forty- 
eight.—-(Williams’s Preceptor’s Assistant.) 


Division of the Day.—The day, civil or political, has been 
divided into thirteen parts. 1. After midnight. 2. Cock-crow. 
3. The space between the first cock-crow and break of day. 
4. The dawn of the morning. 5. Morning. 6. Noon. 7. 
Afternoon. 8. Sun-set. 9. Twilight. 10. Evening. 11. Can- 
die-time. 12. Bed-time. 13. The dead of night. The after- 
midnight and the dead of night are the most solemn of them 
all, and have, therefore, it should seem, been appropriated, 
by ancient superstition, to the walking of spirits.—(Brande’s 
Bourne’s Antiquities.) 


An ingenious gentleman bas communicated an important 
discovery in the Encyclopaedia, viz. that ninety millions of 
mites’ eggs amount exactly to the size of one pigeon’s egg. 


An Italian poet presented some verses to the pope, who had 
not gone far before he met with a line too short in quantity, 
which he observed. The poet submissively eutreated his ho- 
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Jiness to read on, and he would probably meet with a line that 
was a syllable too long, so that that account would be bal- 
anced. 


The want of precision in engagements is sometimes unfortu” 
nate. An appointment was made with an astronomer, to be 
at his observatory, there to see an eclipse. The good compa- 
ny considering celestial and terrestrial engagements in the 
same light, attended the philosopher ; and, after chatting some 
time, at last recollected their business, and begged to see the 
eclipse. Iam sorry, says the doctor, that I could not prevail 
on the sun and moon to wait for you,—the eclipse was ended 
long before your arrival.—(Jackson’s Four Ages.) 


A citizen missed two pounds of fresh butter, which was to 
be reserved for himself. The maid, however, had not only 
stole it, but fastened the theft upon ‘the cat; averring, more- 
over, she caught her in the act of finishing the last “morsel. 
The wily cit immediately put the kitten iuto the scales, and 
found it to weigh but a pound and a half! This city mode of 
accurate reasoning being quite conclusive, the girl confessed 
her crime. The above story is said to be Menage’s.—(See 
Piozzi’s Journey, vol. 2, p. 368.) 





ANTS. 


Men, in general, are such slaves to the pleasant abuse of 
words, that ‘Baturaliste themselves, in describing the white ants 
of Senegal, speak of the king and queen, and almost go so far 
as to point out the colonel, major, and captain of the guards. 
Consult what has been said of these marvellous ants, who con- 
struct, on a large scale, buildings of from fifteen to twenty feet 
in height. You will there find the king and the queen, who, 
as the. naturalist observes, when once they have entered their 
cells, are not permitted to abandon them. Afterwards come the 
soldier-ants : they are formed for labour, and to them the la- 
bour is apportioned. The ants who view their toi! compose 
the nobility.x—But it seems an elephant may be swallowed in 
eight hours by these creatures. ‘“ Smeathman told us, about 
twelve years ago, how an immense body of African ants, which 
appeared, as they moved forwards, iike the whole earth in agi- 
tation, covered and suddenly arrested a solemn elephant, as 
he grazed uususpiciously on the plain: he told us, too, that, in 
eight hours time, no trace was left either of the devastery or 
devasted, excepting the skeleton of the noble creature neatly 
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licked ;--a standing proof of the power of numbers against sin- 
gle force.” —(Piozzi’s Tour in Italy, vol. |, p. 127.) We give 
the above in Mrs. P’s identical and beautiful phraseology : it 
isa pity we are not informed whether the ants got safe home 
after their elephantine repletion. The ants of Herodotus need 
no longer excite surprise after the above ; and more espe- 
cially as the Athenian gardens (see Dodwell’s Tour) abound 


with such as carry large wasps away in their mouths with 
seeming facility. 





PIOUS LIBERTIES. 


By this term we may be supposed to mean, that familiarit 
of writing and speaking, with respect to sacred things, of which 
nations and individuals have been alike guilty, but which not 
unfrequently border upon blasphemy. That individuals have 
so committed themselves, the following. instances will shew ; 
that nations have done the same, let the baptism of their orders 
and institutions attest: but as we have a chapter to bestow on 
that particular assumption of the human mind, no further no- 
tice need appear in this place. There seems, however, to bea 
hankering in the spirit of man for this vigour beyond the law of 
right reasoning and speaking, even among those who are supe- 
rior to the slang of sectarians ; for they cannot do without it. 
Perhaps a fervent desire to shine by the use of striking appro- 
priations may be the cause, for it is not always irreverence: 
but, whatever it may be, the effect is ludicrously eccentric, 
and as such finds a place here. 


Madame Necker de Saussure informs us, that in the Manual 
(Prayer-book) of Madame de Stael, the latter had written, 
Dieu sera clément envers le génie— the Almighty will be mer- 
ciful to genius.? So we trust, and so we hope; for it fares 
badly enough in this world. Still the idea is a very unaccount- 
able one, and no way fortified by Scripture, that we recollect. 


A Mr. Stirling, who was minister of the Barony church of 
Glasgow, during the war, which this and other countries main- 
tained against the insatiable ambition of Lewis XIV., in that 
part of his prayer which related to public affairs, used to be- 
seech the Lord that he would take the haughty tyrant of 
France, and shake him over the mouth of hell; ‘‘ but, good 
Lord,” added the worthy man, “ dinna let him fa’ in.” This 
curious prayer having been mentioned to Lewis, he laughed 
heartily at this new and ingenious method of punishing ambi- 
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tion, and frequently afterwards gave as a toast, ‘the good 
Scotch parson.” 


In a funeral-sermon found in a large folio volume, entitled 
the Last Actions of a Portaguese Duke of Cadaval, there is 
an extraordinary burst of pious eloquence. The preacher thus 
apostrophizes the grave: ‘“‘O grave! art thou not ashamed! 
dost thou not blush, O grave! to devour so noble a person- 
age !? 


It appears that even the sons of the church can take a few 
ious liberties ; for instance, Dr. Delany, the intimate friend 
of Swift, at one of the oratorio performances of the Messiah, 
was so affected with Mrs. Cibber’s manner, that, unable to re- 
strain his feelings, he started up, and throwing his arms towards 
her, in a loud voice exclaimed, “ a mg ! thy sins be forgiven 
thee !”—( Davies’ Life of Garrick, vol. 2, p. 110.) 


Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, in a sermon preached be- 
fore the parliament, about the beginning of the reign of Charles 
J., aflirms the power of prayer to be so great, that though there 
be a conjunction or opposition of Saturn or Mars, (as there was, 
at that time, one of them,) it would overcome the malignity of 
it.—(Jackson’s Four Ages.) 


In the year 1768, the following printed notices were stuck 
upon the doors and walls of the churches in the City one Sun- 
day morning, viz.—“ The prayers of this congregation are ear- 
nestly desired for the restoration of liberty, depending on the 
election of Mr. Wilkes.” 


In the church-service for the thanksgiving of women after 
child-birth, the curate of , afraid of offending his pat- 
roness, who was a person of quality, introduced the word lady 
instead of woman; and acccordingly said, ** O Lord, save this 
lady thy servant :’? when the clerk made answer, ‘“ Who put- 
teth her ladyship’s trust in thee.” 





An Irish priest has the following passage in his Spanish ser- 
mon :—** Many reasons have been assigned for the earthquake 
and darkness at the crucifixion, but to me this appears the only 
rational cause. The blessed Virgin, who always, in humility, 
was accustomed to look upon the ground, lifted up her eyes to 
the cross. Deprived of the light of her eyes, the earth trem- 
bled, and the sun hid himself, ashamed to behold superior ra- 
diance.””—(Southey’ s Letters from Spain, p. 77.) 


The famous Hugh Peters, one of the fanatics of Cromwell’s 
time, preaching on Psalm cvii. 7,—‘* We led them forth by 
the right way, that they might go to a city of habitation,’— 
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told his audience that God was forty years leading Israef 
through the wilderness to Canaan, which was not forty days’ 
march; but that God’s way was a great way about. He then 
made a circumflex on his cushion, and said that the Israelites 
were led “crinkledom cum crankledom.”—(See the story at 
large, in the Parliamentary History, vol. 22, p. 72. 


Sir Thomas Browne, on the subject of the world’s being de- 
stroyed by fire, observes, “ Philosophers that opinioned the 
world’s destruction by fire, hid never dream of annihilation, 
which is beyond the power of sublunary causes; for the last 
action of that eleinent is but vitrification, or a reduction of a 
body into glass ; and therefore some of our chemists facetiously 
affirm, that, at the last fire, all shall be crystallized and rever- 
berated into glass, which is the utmost action of that element.” 
—(Religio Medici, 135.) 


One of Whiifield’s flights of oratory is related on the autho- 
rity of David Hume. ‘“ After a solemn pause, Mr. Whittield 
thus addressed his audience:—‘ The attendant angel is just 
about to leave the threshold, and ascend to heaven; and shall 
he ascend and not bear with him the news of one sinner, among 
all the multitude, reclaimed from the error of his ways!’ To 
give the greater effect to this exclamation, he stamped with his 
foot, lifted up his hands and eyes to heaven, and cried aloud, 
‘Stop, Gabriel! stop, Gabriel! stop, ere you enter the sacred 
portals, and yet carry with you the news of one sinner con- 
verted to God !?”? Hume added, that this address was accom- 
panied with such animated, yet natural, action, that it surpass- 
ed any thing he ever saw or heard in any other preacher. It 
ts reported of the same eloguent and powerful but eccentric 
preacher, George Whitfield, that, in a sermon exhorting bis 
hearers to read their Bibles more than they did, he added, “I 
love to see the word of God well thumbed, as if it had been read 
{ill the inside is dirty: but there are some whose Bibles, I 
erieve to say it, lie ina corner so outwardly covered with dust, 
that damnation may be traced on it with the finger in legible 
characters.’? When Whitfield was at Aberdeen, he was in- 
vited to preach in the pulpit of the church, of which there were 
co-pastors. One of them, however, was hostile, and in the 
afternoon, when it was his turn, began his prayers as usual, 
but, in the midst of them, named Whitfield by name, and whom 
he knew to be then present, and intreated the Lord to forgive 
the dishonour that had been put upon him, when that man 
was suffered to preach in that pulpit.”,—(Southey’s Life of Wes- 
ey, Gc .) 
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When three hundred pounds reward were offered for the 
apprehension of Swift, (the author of the Drapier’s Letters,) a 
patriotic Irish quaker applied this text to the case :—‘** And the 
people said unto Saul, Shall Jonathan die, who hath wrought 
this great salvation in Israel? God forbid: as the Lord livetle 
there shall not one hair of his head fall-to the ground; for he 
wrought with God this day. So the people rescued Jonathan, 
that he died not.”—1 Samuel, chap. xiv. v. 45. 


Mr. Brown. the picturesquist, and the father of our improv- 
ers, Was in such an ecstacy when one of his works was com- 
mended, that he cried out, “* None but your Browns and your 
God-Almighties can do such things as these!” Mr. Price, who 
gives this anecdote, justly observes, “This is very blasphe- 
mous indeed.” 


According to Socrates, the historian, Constantine the Great 
commanded Arius to subscribe to the opinion of the council of 
Nice, which was a finalycondemnation of Arius. The signa- 
ture of Arius was brought to the emperor. ‘The emperor 
could not credit it! He summoned the arch heresiarch to swear, 
before him that he had subscribed! Arius swore! He had con- 
cealed under his arm his own particular opinions, written by 
himself, and when he swore, as he held the condemnation of 
the council, that he held what he had written: by these words 
he alluded to his own opinions under His ARM, and not the de- 
eision of the council in HIS HAND. 


There was a visionary who flourished in the last century. 
He was at the expense of having a plate engraved, in which 
he is represented kneeling before a crucifix, with a label from 
his mouth, “ Lord Jesus do you love me ?”” From that of Jesus 
proceeded another label, ‘* Yes, most illustrious and most 
learned Sigerius, crowned poet of his imperial majesty, and 
most wotthy rector of the University of Wittenberg, yes, I love 
you.” —( Walpole.) 


When ten Englishmen had been cleared by the ordeal of 
fire from the charge of killing deer in the time of William Ru- 
fus, that king being present exclaimed,—“* Pretty justice 
above, indeed ! to let ten such scoundrels escape !” 


** A Spiritual Spicerie ; containing sundrie sweet ‘Tactates 
of Devotion and Piety,” was the title of a book written by 
| Richard Brathwaite, published 1638: with an odd quotation 
from: Canticles, c. 1,12, andc. 5, 13. 


The Crossed Friars, or vulgo vocato, Crutched friars, as- 
tonished the English, by appearing among them in 1244, froma 
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Bologna, and requiring from the opulent a house to live in, 
telling them they were privileged by the pope to be exempt 
from being reproached by any body ; and that they had from 
him power to excommunicate those who were hardy enough 
to reprove them.—(Pennant’s London.) We need not add 
that such matchless impudence succeeded ; it always does. 


We forbear to give what may be seen in Clarke’s Letters on 
the Spanish Nation, and from him copied, by Mr. Pennant, 
(Wales, vol. 1.) as to the Spanish Drama. Our own myste- 
ries and moralities, in the old times, were bad enough; but 
the nation over which the most Catholic of all kings have pre- 
sided, encouraged a blasphemy peculiar to themselves. 


One of the Scotch Presbyterians, holding forth against the 
observance of Christmas, said, “ Ye will say, sirs! good old 
youle-day ; [tell you, good old fool-day! You will say itis a 
brave holiday; I tell you it is a brave belly-day !”—(Scotch 
Presbyterian Eloquence, p. 98.) : 


One of the most exceptionable of all liberties, in this way, is 


‘taken by the collegians, in the name of their colleges. Thus 


we read ina letter from Dr. Dobson, Pesident of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, to Dr. Charlett, “‘ The Scotch collection is going 
on here and in Jesus, the issue of which you shall speedily 
have an account of.” The adjunct, College, is too trouble- 
some to write. 


The Abbé de Choisy not only dedicated his translation of 
Thomas a Kempis to a courtezan, Madame de Maintenon, but 
added, as a motto, from the Psalms,—‘* Hear, my daughter, 
and see, and incline thine ear, and the king shall desire thy 
beauty !” 


Mr. Pennant, speaking of a monument in Wrexham Church, 
to the memory of a daughter of Sir Hugh Middleton, says, 
‘“‘ She is represented rising out of her tomb in all the fulness 
of youth and beauty. She died a very withered woman: but 
I like the thought of the sculptor, allusive to the sublime pas- 
sage in the burial service :—‘ The dead shall be raised incor- 
ruptible, and we shall be changed.’ ” 


Mr. Samuel Ireland, in his tour to Holland, says, ‘‘ We ar- 
rived at Peronne just in time to attend the grand mass. The 
pageantry and shew of the ceremony received much addition 
from the military band of music which accompanied the regi- 
ment, and gave a kind of vigour and exhilaration to the 
senses, making as it were the soul dance on a jig to heaven.” 
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One half of our jests may be traced to Bagdad. How many 
versions have we not seen of the following eastern anecdote ? 
A preacher in a mosque began the history of Noah with this 
text from the Koran:—‘I have called Noah ;” but forgetting 
the rest of the verse, repeated the same words over and over. 
At length one of his hearers cried out, “If Noah will not 
come, call somebody else.”’ 


The French cordelier, Maillard, in his sermons, which were 
published, shews, in that of Thursday, in the second week in 
Lent, the following extraordinary style of preaching : he ad- 
dresses himself thus to the lawyers’ wives, who then wore 
gowns embroidered with gold, ‘* You say you are clothed ac- 
cording to your rank: go to the devil, ladies, you and your 
rank together! You will tel! me, perhaps, Our husbands don’t 
give us these fine gowns ; we earn them by the industry of our 


sweet bodies ; thirty thousand devils take your industry and 
your bodies too!” 


A clergyman preaching a charity-sermon, February 4, 1778, 
at a church in the city, during his discourse pulled out of his 
pocket a newspaper, and read out of it the following para- 
graph, viz.—** On Sunday, the 18th of January, two ponies 
ran on the Uxbridge road twenty miles for twenty guineas, 
and one gained it by about half a head; both ponies ridden 
by their owners.” Also another paragraph of the lke kind, 
of a race on the Romford road, on a Sunday. He made an 
apology for reading part of a newspaper in the pulpit, said he 
believed it was the first instance of the kind, and he sincerely 
wished that there never might he occasion for the like again. 
He then pointed out the heinous sin of Sabbath breaking.— 
( Dodsley, 1776.) 


King John, pointing to a fat deer, said, “‘ See how plump he 
is; and yet he has never heard mass!” John might have al- 
luded to the gluttony of themonks, which was notorious tn his 
days; for Giraldus Cambrensis says, that from the monks of 
Si. Swithin’s, Winchester, Henry I]. received a formal com- 
plaint against the Abbot, for depriving his priests of three out 
of thirteen dishes, at every meal. The monks of Canterbury 
exceeded those of St. Swithin ; they had seventeen dishes ev- 
ery day, and each of these cooked with spices and the most sa- 
voury and rich sauces. 


It is said, that a preacher to King James the first began 
thus :—~‘*James the first and sixth, waver not!” (a e. James 


the first of England, and sixth of Scotland.) 
7 
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In the civil wars, one Stephen Marshall, beginning to preach, 
split his text into twenty-four parts. One of his hearers ran 
home for his night-cap and slippers. 


An Italian poet, who had written an opera, was so fearful of 
taking any of these liberties, that, in the author’s advertise- 
ment prefixed, he makes the following declaration :—‘ The 
words fate, deity, and destiny, which occur in the drama, are 
introduced merely poetically, without any serious meaning, as 
I believe in every thing which my holy mother church has set 
forth as an article of faith and injunction.”—( dddison’s Trav- 
els in Italy.) 


A Spanish preacher, discoursing on the temptation, exclaim- 
ed, ‘“ Happily for mankind the lofty Pyrennees hid this delight- 
ful country of Spain from the eyes of the Redeemer, else the 
temptation would have been too strong for the blessed Lord!” 
—(Ensor’s Independent Man, vol. 2, p. 464.) 


The little territory of Lucca, in Italy, has taken a pious 
liberty in their coin, which carries on it the image of no earth- 
ly prince, but the head of Jesus Christ, our Saviour, on the one 
side, and the word liberty on the other!—( Piozzi’s Tour, vol. 
1, p. 339.) 


Du Perron complains of a spiritual orator, of his time, for 
saying—** Sergneur ! nettoyez moi le bec, de la serviette de ton 
amour.”? Lord, cleanse thou my lips with the napkin of thy 
love! 


At Nancy, in Lorraine, when Claudia Valesia, the duke’s 
wife and sister to Henry Il. King of France, deceased, the 
churches were forty days shut up; no prayers, no masses said, 
but only in the room where she was.—( Burton’s Anatomy.) 


The Archbishop of Arras, in his Pastoral Letter of Decem- 
ber 23, 1803, thus designated Buonaparte :—** He who has 
been distinguished by his valour in war; he who has been rais- 
ed up to save the elect (a speculative bull) of God; to over- 
throw those who have rebelled against him; to assemble the 
remnant of Israel, and to restore bim the earth, which ts his in- 
heritance.” Again, ‘‘Has not the Lord, in some measure, 
raised up enemies, in order that he might conquer them.”’ 


In Spain, plays are performed for the benefit of the Virgin 
and saints, and balls are given for the deliverance of souls from 
purgatory. On an occasion of the above kind, a play-bill was 
exhibited, couched in the following terms :—To the Empress 
of heaven, mother of the Eternal World, the leading star of 
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all Spain, the consolation, faithful sentinel and bulwark of all 
Spaniards, the most holy Mary. For her benefit, and for the 
increase of her worship, the comedians of Seville will per- 
form a very pleasant comedy, entitled El Legatario. 


Francis the First, of France, built a small palace, which had 
a communication with the hotel of the Duchess d’Etampes. 
The paintings al fresco, the tapestry, the salamanders, deco- 
rated with emblematical figures, amorous and ingenious de- 
vices, all bespoke the god and pastimes to which these edi- 
fices were consecrated. Of all these devices, (says Sauval,) 
] can recollect this one, which was a heart in a flame, placed 
between an alpha and an omega, apparently to indicate it 
would burn for ever.—(St. Foix, vol. 1.) 


Dionysius the Tyrant of Syracuse, after rifling the temple 
of Proserpina, in Locris, and sailing thence with a prosperous 
wind, takes the liberty of saying, “‘See what a good voyage 
the Gods grant to them that are sacrilegious.”” He took out 
of the temple the tables of gold and silver, and thereon being 
wrote, according to the custom of Greece, that * these were 
the goods of the gods,’ he said, he would make use of their 
goodness. . 


Pious liberties were pretty common among the Puritans of 
Cromwell’s day, as we shall presently see, in a passage from 
Burnet’s History. “ Tillotson (afterwards Archbishop of Can- 
terbury) told me, that, a week after Cromwell’s death, he, be- 
ing by accident at Whitehall, and hearing there was to be a 
feast that day in the household, out of curiosity went into the 
presence-chamber, where it was held. On the one side of a 
table, Richard, with the rest of Cromwell’s family, were plac- 
ed, and six of the preachers were on the other side; among 
them, Thomas Goodwin, Owen, Caryl, and Sterry. There 
he heard a great deal of strange stuff, enough to disgust a man 
for ever, of that enthusiastic boldness. God was, as it were, 
reproached with Cromwell’s services, and challenged for taking 
him away so soon. Goodwin, who had pretended to assure 
them, ina prayer, that he was not to die, which was but a few 
minutes before he expired, had now the impudence io say to 
God, Thou hast deceived us, and we are deceived. Sterry pray- 
ing for Richard, used these indecent words, next to blasphe- 
my—Make him the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the ex- 
press image of his person.’*—(Burnet’s Own Times, vol. 1, 
p. 82, 83.) 


Hathu Cacica, an Indian, being condemned to die by the 
Spaniards, (who had already caused the death of ten millions 
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of men, in their conversion,) was persuaded, by a Franciscan 
friar, to turu Christian, and then he would go to heaven, 
“Are there any Spaniards there ?”” enquired the heathen. 
*‘ Yes, (said the friar,) it is full of them.’’—** Nay, then, (said 
the Indian,) | prefer going to hell, rather than having any more 
of their compaoy.”—(Howell’s German Dict.) 


Seneca, speaking of Sylla, says, Deorum crimen Sylla tam 


felix, i.e. the gods were criminal in allowing Sylla to be so 
fortunate. 


Cicero says, “that the lasting good fortune of Harpalus,a 
successful pirate, bore testimony against the gods.” 


The emperor Julian was addicted to the taking of pious lib- 
erties. When this apostate made war against the Persians, 
he iaid a heavy tax upon the Christians, who complaining, he 
made them this answer, ‘ That it was just and reasouable the 
should be oppressed, siuce their own God had said, Happy 
are those who suffer oppression and persecution.’ And when 
he pillaged the churches and the priests. he said, It was done 
that they might the more easily attain heaven; for itis written, 


Blessed are the poor, for they shall inherit the kingdom of 
Heaven.—( Brown’s Religio Med. p. 57.) 


None take so great liberties as enthusiastic devotees. The 
Quietists, a once-flourishing French sect, outdid even the hea- 
then poets. Can any one pardon what they thus assert ?—that 
to lead a soul to the state of death, which is a preparation to 
deification, ‘* God permits that the senses should extrovert, that 
is to say, debauch themselves, which appears a great impurity 
to the soul ; and yet the thing is seasonable, and, to do other- 
wise, is to purify one’s self in another manner than God com- 
mands, and to sully one’s self. Some faults are committed in 
that extroversion, but the confusion that the soul receives by it, 
and the care of making use of it, to make the muck wherein it 
rots the soonest, and hastens its death.”—(La Bruyere’s Dia- 
logues, pp. 6, 7.) What shall we also say to this cant of the 
Quietists :—‘* That a soul is no more in itself, nor by itself; 
that it is relapsed and swallowed up in God, by a fundamental 
and central presence.”? ‘* That it admires God in his abyssal 
and supereminent bottom.” ‘State of deification, wherein 
all is God, without knowing that it is so,”? &c. &c.—(Vide 
Madame Guion and D’ Estival’s Mystic Conferences.) 


To us, the following seems a specimen of evangelical paint- 
ing, as well as pious liberty ; it is by the Rev. Mr. Toplady, 
Vicar of Broad Hembury. ‘The painter (he says) chooses 
the materials on which he will delineate his piece. There are 
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paintings on wood, on glass, on metals, on ivory, on canvas. 
So God chooses and selects the persons on whom his uncreated 
Spirit shall, with the pencil of effectual grace, re-delineate the 
holy likeness which Adam lost. Among these, are some, whose 
natural capacities and acquired improvements are not of the 
first rate: there the image of God is painted on wood. Others 
of God’s people have not those quick sensibilities and poignant 
feelings by which many are distinguished: there the Holy 
Spirit’s painting is on marble. Others are permitted to fall 
from the ardour of their first love, and to deviate from their 
steadfastness : there the Holy Spirit paints on glass, which, per- 
haps, the first stone of temptation may injure. But the celes- 
tial Artist will, in time, repair those breaches, and restore the 
frail brittle Christian to bis original enjoyments, and to more 
than his original purity ; and, what may seem truly wonderful, 
Divine grace restores the picture by breaking it over again. 
It is the broken-hearted sinner to whom God will impart the 
comforts of salvation.”—*'* The ancients painted only in water- 
colours ; but the moderns (from A.D. 1320) have added beauty 
and durability to their pictures, by painting them in oil, appli- 
cable to hypocrites and true believers. An hypocrite may out- 
wardly bear something that resembles the image of God; but 
it is only in fresco, or water-colours, which do not last, and are, 
at best, laid on by the hand of dissimulation. But (if I may 
accommodate so familiar an idea to so high a subject) the Holy 
Spirit paints in oil ; he accompanies his work with unction and 
with power,” &c. &c.—( Toplady’s Works.) 


In the Talmudical legends, the prophet, or rabbi, is imvari- 
ably made to outwit his God, and the devil the prophet; e¢. g. 
David having performed an action agreeable to Heaven, Na- 
than is sent to order him to make what request he pleased. He 
desires to die on a Sabbath evening, at sun-set. Again Nathan 
comes, on a like occasion; and he desires he may never die 
while he is reading the Law. From this time, David was al- 
ways sure to be reading the Law on the Sabbath evening. By 
his life thus prolonged, religion flourished, and the devil was 
piqued. The love of some pears, that grew under his window, 
was now David’s ruling passion. Just at sun-set, one Sabbath 
eve, the devil shakes the pear-tree, and cries, Thieves! thieves! 
David starts up from the Book of the Law, sees the thieves 
running away, and a rope-ladder at the window. David, with 
the sword of Goliath, thinks to pursue them from the window ; 
but the ladder was an illusion, and David fell down and broke 
his neck. And thus ends the Talmudic legend, in which dia- 
mond-cut-diamond seems to be the moral of this tale. 
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Mr. Northcote tells us,‘ that a clergyman, a friend of Mr, 
Opie’s, declared to him, that he once delivered one of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s discourses to the Royal Academy, from the 
pulpit, as a sermon, with no other alteration but in such words 
as made it applicable to morals instead of the fine arts.— 
(Northcole’s Life of Reynolds.) 


Monsieur Rubicon, de l’Angleterre, says, that “the first 
treaty of commerce mentioned by the auacients was the sale 
of Joseph by his brethren; and that from this earliest com- 
mercial transaction, down to the last loan, they have all been 
fatally alike!” 


A Church-of-England divine publishing a sermon with a quo- 
tation from Shakspeare in front, as Mr. Hawley did, August 
10, 1806, would seem a pious liberty to many people. 


Even that theological Colossus, Warburton, was not free 
from the peculiar demerit of using the most awful language of 
Scripture with an irreverence approaching to profaneness. See 
his Controversy with Wesley. 


Theophilus Raymond, a learned Jesuit of the seventeenth 
eeutury, has some odd thoughts; as, when treating of the 
goodness of our Saviour, in a chapter of the second volume of 
his folio works, and he wrote twenty such, he entitles it, Chris- 
tus bonus, bona, bonum. 


Erasmus so far esteemed the ancient philosophers, that he 
almosi adored them as saints; for, says he, ‘I can hardly for- 
bear crying out, O holy Socraies !” 


In a painting of the Holy Family, Rubens has actually pre- 
seated seven figures done from hts own family. ‘The picture 
was or is at Antwerp, in the church of St. James. 


At Natchez, in America, they had a lottery for the purpose 
of building a presbyterian church. The scheme was preceded 
by a long address, upon the advantages of religion, and the 
necessity of all citizens supporting Christianity, by purchasing 
tickeis in this—holy lottery.—(fearon’s Sketches.) 


To put pious mottos upon warming-pans is a device quaint 
enough. Charles the Second, however, had it so done to those 
that probably warmed the beds of his mistresses, with this in- 
scription: ‘* Serve God, and live for ever.””—( Walpole.) 


An aged spinster, turned of three-score, had, from infancy, 
been accustomed to call her mother, mamma ! Miss was pious, 
and ever attended the cathedral twice a day; and such was 
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the force of habit, that, when she repeated’ the sixth verse of 
the fifty-fifth psalm, ‘In sin has my mother conceived me,’ 
she used to chaunt it in the most simpering manner, ‘In sin 
hath my mamma conceived me.’ 


There is an anecdote afloat, of a gentleman, once cele- 
brated for the proposal of a dog-tax, severely reproaching 
Mr. Molteno, the print-seller, of Pall-Mall, for exposing, in 
his window, a portrait of Buonaparte by the side of that of our 
Saviour. 


Hugh Peters, the jesuit, was preaching in the Chapel Royal 
upon these words :—* Hast thou not poured me out as milk, 
and curdled me like cheese ?”—Job x. 10. When lo! in the 
height of his discourse, the news came that king William was 
landed. The congregation left him: on which he said he 
would conclude his discourse—‘ Come life, come death, come 
William, come the devil !” 


After the death of Charles I., the Court of King’s-Bench 
was called the Court of Public-Bench: and some republicans 
were so cautious of acknowledging monarchy any where, that 
they even, in repeating the Lord’s Prayer, instead of saying, 
‘Thy kingdom come,’ they chose to have it said, ‘ Thy com- 
monwealth come!’ 


Matthew Henry, in his Exposition, has this odd way of ex- 
pounding part of the ninth chapter of Judges :—‘ We are here 
told by what acts Abimelech got into the saddle—none would 
have dreamed of making such a fellow as he king—see how he 
had wheedded them into the choice—he hired into his service 
the scum and scoundrels of the country.—Jotham was really a 
fine gentleman. ‘The Shechemites, that set Abimelech up, 
were the first to kick him off. ‘The Shechemites said all the ill 
they could of him in their table-talk ; they drank healths to his 


confusion ;—well—Gaal’s interest in Shechem is soon at an 
end—Exit Gaal.” 


Among the French devotional pieces, burlesque has ever 
reigned in the titles of their books of piety ; as, ‘ The Snuffers 
of Divine Love ;’ ‘ The Spiritual Mustard-Pot, to make the Soul 
sneeze with devotion ;’ ‘' The Capuchin, booted and spurred for 
Paradise.’ 


The late learned Dr. Geddes was too literal, vulgar, and 
ludicrous’: in his version of Judges, v. 30, to every man a dam- 
sel or two, he translates, ‘*a girl, or a couple of girls, to each 
brave man.” It is, however, proper to add that, on the close 
of his labours, which went as far as the Pentateuch, he avowed 
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his disbelief in the divine inspiration of the Jewish historian ; 
and adds, (what indeed might have been expected after such a 
declaration,) that he values them not the /ess, because he deem- 
ed them not inspired! 


Scott, in his Christian Life, speaking of sinners going to 
heaven, said, They would find themselves like pigs in a draw- 
ing-room. 


Archbishop Laud said, “ that men entered the church likea 
tinker and his bitch into an ale-house.””? Certainly truth should 
not be spoken in such terms. 


Even the great Dr. Barrow could use vulgarisms ; as 1n the 
following :—*‘ All that 1 is apparent in this world doth flit, and 
soon gives us the go-by.” And again, “If the organs of prayer 
are out of kelter, or out of time. 


Campbell, in his Missionary Travels, says, he would rather 
look at a believer in Jesus than a mountain of crystal. 


That an oddity of expression should be occasionally in- 
troduced in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 1s no 
way surprising ; but, would one expect such a passage as the 
following? Mr. Tavernier, in 1555, begins a sermon thus :— 
” Arriving at the Mount of St. Mary’s, in the stage where | 
now stand, I have brought you some fine biscuits, baked in the 
oven of charity, carefully conserved for the chickens of the 
church, the sparrows of the Spirit, and the sweet swallows of 
salvation.” 


Some, too, have written and published their ‘ Pack of Cards 
to win Christ ;? with their ‘Crumbs of Comfort that fall from 
the Master’s Table;’ and ‘ A Box of Precious Ointment, for 
Souls’ Sores.’ 


From Wood’s MSS. we learn that the president and fellows 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1649, caused the picture of 
our Savieur to be taken down out of the window of the chapel, 
but left the picture of the devil standing : whereupon a coun- 
tryman seeing what had been done, said, “ Blez us! what a 
revormation be here !—What! pluck down God, and set up the 
devil!” ‘The picture was replaced in 1675. 


What can any one think of such titles of religious books as the 
following ?—‘ Crumbs of Comfort for Chickens of Grace.’ Or 
the following : * Deep Things of God, or Milk and Strong Meat ; 
containing spiritual and experimental remarks and meditations, 
suited to the cases of babes, young men, and fathers, in Christ ; 
particularly to such as are under trials and temptations, and who 
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feel the plague of their own hearts; 12mo. 2s. boards, Mat- 


thews, 1788.’ 


A monk once wrote a book, with this title, ‘ Devote Saluta- 
tion des Membres Sacres du Corps de la glorieuse Vierge Mére 


de Dieu.’ 


There are some such liberties of a poetical nature. 


thusiasts will make free. Read the following parts of Mora- 
vian hymns, upon their favourite subjects—wounds and nail- 


prints :-— 


‘¢ How bright appeareth the Wound’s-star 
In heaven’s firmament from far ! 
And round the happy places 
Of the true Wound’s church here below, 
In at each window they shine so, 
Directly on our faces. 
Dear race of grace, 
Sing thou hymns on 
Four holes of crimson 
And side pierced : 
Bundle (burden) this of all the blessed.” 


Again, on other favourite subjects—chickens, lambkins. 


‘¢ What is now to children the dearest thing here? 
To be the Lamb’s lambkins and chickens most dear, 
Such lambkins are nourished with food which is best : 
Such chickens sit safely and warm in the nest.” 


And— 


* And when Satan at an hour 
Comes our chickens to devour, 
Let the children’s angels say, 
These are Christ’s chicks—go thy way.” 


And there is a hymn to be found in the Gospel Magazine for 
August, 1808, called the Believer’s Marriage to Christ, which 


cannot be repeated. 


The elder Wesley had a clerk, who was a whig, like his mas- 
ter, and a poet also, of a very original kind. ‘* One Sunday, 
immediately after sermon, he said, with an audible voice, ‘ Let 
us sing, to the praise and glory of God, a hymn, of my own 


composing.’ ”’ It was short and sweet, and ran thus: 


King William is come home, come home, 
King William home is come, 

Therefore let us together sing 

The hymn that’s called Te D’um. 


( Wesley’s Works, vol. 15, p. 109.) 


In a sermon, published for Buckland, Pasternoster-row, 1788, 
there is some poetry appended, of which we shall give a speci- 


men. 


How then shall infant tongues record 
Thy mighty dying, O my Lord ; 

And that thou, who on the cross hungst dead, 
Art God, which heaven and earth hast made ? 
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James Woodhouse wrote a poem, called “ Love-Letters to 


my Wife,” both of whom we knew to be pretty ancient: Among 
them we find— 


Dear Hannah! now I'll prosecute my theme, 
Suspending Heaven’s impartial Bible-beam. 


All wish his (Moses) laxest laws in fullest force, 
To break the wedding-bond, and then divorce. 
Fond of the practice, feel their hearts rejoic’d, 
And clap.man Moses, but kiss Master Christ! 
Not, faithful Hannah! to my heart most dear ! 
The tie, like our’s, still light’ning ev’ry year 

A knot, we wish nor time, nor death to sever, 
But beg it fix’d for ever and for ever! 





THE DRY-PAN AND GRADUAL FIRE. 


Dry-pan (the) and Gradual Fire.—Gavin, in his Master- 
Key to Popery, gives, of his own knowledge, an account of 
this and other instruments, used in the Inquisition of the Jesuits 
at Arragon ; and this is the way this knowledge was acquired :— 
After the battle of Almanzar, the Duke of Orleans, after mak- 
ing a conquest of the city, left Legal, as governor, with orders 
to levy and get certain contributions. He was successful in all 
but in the holy office, who, threatening to excommunicate his 
messengers, refused to contribute, and pleaded their ecclesias- 
tical immunity. Captain Legal, not up to any logic but what 
was military, marched four regiments into the holy office, turned 
the friars out, and released sixty fine well-dressed girls, who 
had, from time to time, been decoyed and kept there, that is, in 
the holy office. One of these ladies, who was forced into the 
Inquisition, related to the French officer, whom she married, 
that after she was seized, no other mode was resorted to by 
Father Torrejon, second grand inquisitor, to achieve his base 
ends, but by the operation of fear; and thus, on the second 
morning after her captivity, Mary, the servant, who had before 
spoke mysteriously of the Dry-pan and Gradual Fire, volun- 
teered, if she would promise inviolable secrecy, to shew these 
curiosities, which we now give in her own words.—-—“ So, taking 
me down stairs, she brought me into a large room, with a thick 
iron door, and within it was an oven, burning at that time, and 
a large brass pan upon it, with a cover of the same, and a lock 
to it. In the next room there was a great wheel, covered on 
both sides with thick boards ; and, opening a little window in 
the centre of it, she desired me to look, with a candle, on the 
inside of it. There | saw all the circumference of the wheel 
was set with sharp razors. After that, she shewed me a pit, 
full of serpents and toads. She then said, ‘Now, my good 
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mistress, I’ll tell you the use of these three things. The Dry- 
pans for heretics, and those that oppose the holy father’s will 
and pleasure: they are put naked, alive, into the pan, and the 
cover of it being locked up, the executioner begins to put a small 


fire n the oven, and, by degrees, he augments it, till the body 


is reduced to ashes. The second is designed for those that speak 
against the pope and the holy fathers; for they are put within 
the wheel, and the little door being locked, the executioner turns 
the wheel till the person is dead. And the third is for those 
who contemn the images, and refuse to give respect and venera- 
tion to ecclesiastical persons: for they are thrown into the pit, 
and so become the food of serpents and toads.’ ” 


W. had, formerly, in the Tower of London, a straight room 
or dungeon, called, from the misery the unhappy occupier of 
this very confined place endured, The Little-Ease. But this 
will appear a luxurious habitation, when compared with the in- 
ventions of Louis XI. of France ; with his iron cages, in which 
persons of rank lay for whole years ; or his oubliettes, dungeons 
made in form of reversed cones, concealed with trap-doors, 
down which dropped the unhappy victims of the tyrant, brought 
there by Tristram L’Hermite, his companion and executioner 
in ordinary: sometimes their sides were plain, sometimes set 
with knives or sharp-edged wheels ; but, in either case, they 
were complete oubliettes: the devoted were certain to fall 
into the land where all things are forgotten.—( Pennant’s 
London. ) 


When the Bastile of France was demolished, three iron 
cages were discovered : they were made of strong bars of iron, 
about eight feet high and six wide, and such have been used in 
other prisons in that country. The Bishop of Verdun, ac- 
cording to Mezeray, was the inventor, and was himself the 
first man confined in them, and remained a prisoner thus for 
eleven years ; so that he could speak practically as to his own 
invention. 





SQUASSATION, 


A worp that few will conceive the meaning of. Know then, 
reader, that it,is the name of a punishment invented by those 
demoniacs, the officers of the Inquisition; and is the fifth class 
of the first order of their merciful guardianship of souls. A 
man is suspected of heresy ; he is waited upon, at midnight, by 
the familiars of this holy office, and conducted to the prison : 
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if the prisoner does not confess what they want him to confess, 
Squassation is performed ; and the description which follows is 
inde ed enough to make the blood thrill withhorror. The pri- 
soner’s hands are bound behind his back, and weights tied to 
his feet ; and then he ts drawn up on high, till his head touches 
the pulley. In this posture he is kept hanging for some time, 
that. by the greatness of the weight hanging at his feet, all his 
joints and limbs may be dreadfully stretched; and, on a sud- 
den, he is let down with a jerk, by slacking the rope, but stop- 
ped before he comes quite to the ground ; by which terrible 
shaking, his arms and legs are all disjointed, which puts him to 
the most exquisite pain, and his whole body stretched most in- 
tensely and cruelly. 


We have a few words to say hereafter about the Inquisition, 
generally and particularly. 





CHAMPOOING. 


‘“* How many are there (Sir John Sinclair exclaims) who kee 
a number of grooms to curry their horses, who would add ten 
years to their comfortable existence, if they would employ but 
one of them to curry themselves with a flesh-brush night and 
morning !’’—(Sinclair’s Code of Health.) 


James Monro, in his Narrative of the Military Operations 
on the Coromandel Coast, speaks of the Gentoo aud Malabar 
barbers cracking his joints very dexterously, and as displaying 
much art. ‘ The operator (he says) first seizes a person by 
the ears, and, giving a sudden twist to the neck, makes it crack 
in a manner sufficient to frighten a stranger : he thence de- 
scends, in regular-order, to every joint in the body and limbs ; 
making each of them crack as he goes along, finishing at the 
great toe. This greatly refreshes a person after walking, or 
any exercise of fatigue.” 

This joint-cracking might have been very agreeable to Mr. 
Monro: the detail reminds us of the Chinese champooing. In 
this northern climate, our joints are so knit, that the refresh- 
ment may be very well dispensed with. 


A Mahratta wife, according to Mr. Forbes, is extremely use- 
ful. When she and her husband arrive at an encampment, he 
lies down on his mat to rest, and her employment begins. 
First she champoes him, aud fans him to sleep ; then she cham- 
poes the horse, bends his joints, rubs him down, and gives him 
his provender. The horses are said to be so much refreshed 
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by champooing, as to bear fatigue with a smaller quantity of 
food than would else be necessary.—( Forbes’s Oriental Me- 
motrse) 





CITING THE DEAD. 


Some very ingenious gentleman (we wish we could record 
his name) invented a process of citing the dead to appear, and 
then answer to certain charges to be brought against him ; 
but if he did not answer, (as we suppose was generally the 
case,) then he or she was condemned for contumacy, and an 
edict passed against their bones. We have no doubt this won- 
derful invention originated from the Inquisition, which has 
been guilty of blunders of this sort from time immemorial, be- 
cause they have nothing better todo. In England this folly 
was practised. Cardinal Pole, the pope’s legate, after Queen 
Mary’s inauguration, went to the University of *Cambridge, 
and began this sort of process against Bucer and Fagius, two 
worthy gentlemen, deceased. ‘These dead persons were cited 
by a first and second edict, but no answer: then several wit- 
nesses were produced against them once and again; still no an- 
swer! accordingly sentence was passed upon them for contempt 
of court, and their dead bodies were ordered to be dug up, 
and strung to a large stake fixed in the ground, in the market- 
place, and there burnt, which was done. What a great par- 
tiality had these Romanists to fire, since they even condescend- 
ed to burn dead bones, rather than burn nothing at all. 
Brookes, Bishop of Gloucester, did the same at Oxford, by 
Catherine, the wife of Peter Martyr, whose body was also 
taken up. Pope Boniface did more; he unsainted a saint. 
He caused Sir Herman, of Ferrara to be dug out of his grave 
and burnt, after he had been esteemed as a saint for more than 
twenty years,—thus unsettling body and soul, as far as he was 
able. The last possessor of Restalrig, the ancient seat of the 
Logans, was accused (five years after his death) of being con- 
cerned in the Gowrie conspiracy, and was cited to appear ; 
but, proving contumacious, his estate was forfeited, his bones 
burnt, and his heirs declared infamous. 





NOAH’S ARK. 


Tuts vessel, which took a hundred years in building, was, 
according to Bishop Wilkins, 547 English feet long, 91 broad, 
and 54 high. It contained 72625 tons! It rested on Mount 
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Ararat. Srrvuy says, that the air upon the mountain being so 
unvarying, is the reason that the ark has endured so long with- 
out being rotten. The Rev. Mr. Maurice speaks of an astro- 
nomical library in Noah’s ark. ‘The Rey. Mr. Davies, author 
of the Celtic Researches, of the regularity of Noah’s Log- 
book, (p. 43,) and the Talmudists, those illuminees, that Noah 
had no other light in the ark than jewels and pearls to study 
his nautical almanack and requisite tables by. According 
to Mr. Southey, the inhabitants of Spain and Portugal are lit- 
tle obliged to Noah for preserving three kinds of insects that 
are too plentiful there—bugs, fleas, and mosquitoes. We all 
know the characteristic vanity of Frenchmen. Here it is still 
further exemplified. When Buonaparte sent an embassy of 
twenty-one persons to the Persian court, in 1807, the ambas- 
sador, in his progress, at length arrived at Mount Ararat, 
where l’ambassadeur a Vidée d’élever un monument a Pempe- 
reur. Ii fait graver sur une pierre du coté de la Perse, le nom 
de Napoleon.—(Journal d’un Voyage dans la Perse, &c. 8vo, 
Paris, 1809) Sir Thomas Browne has a fine answer to the 
oppugners of the scriptural deluge, in—* That there was a 
deluge once, seems not to me so great a miracle, as that there 
is not one always.” 





NEWSPAPERS, 


Tue sale of, yields to government a vast revenue, the least 
grievous to the people of any laid on. ‘The weighty impost is 
not felt, or it is unheeded. Rag-merchants, paper-makers, 
stationers, paragraph-mongers, translators, reporters, printers, 
hawkers, have all to bless the national propensity for these 
anonymi anonymorum. Certainly newspapers ought to be 
reckoned among the staple commodities of this country. Six- 
ty years ago a newspaper was the ‘ mere abstract and brief 
chronicle of the time,’ now it is a salmagundi of every thing, 
and we may burn our books. It is the diurnal cyclopedia, 
which must be filled by the politicasters, poetasters, declaim- 
ers, profaners, extracters, detracters, jeerers, sneerers, nib- 
blers, quibblers, libellers, lampooners of the day,—for they 
must be, and are, well fed and clothed out of this Athenian 
or English rage, for—something new. ‘To show the variety 
which the diurnals present would take up here too great a 
space ; let us, therefore, start with a few, and close with the 
puff direct. 
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“The walk of a deceased blind beggar, (in a charitable 
neighbourhood,) with his dog and staff,’ were actually adver- 
tised for sale in the newspapers of 1804. 


“A person, in his twenty-sixth year, tired of the dissipation 
of the great world, is forming a comfortable establishment in 
one of the least frequented quarters of the city. His domes- 
tics are a coachman, cook, three footmen, and a chamber- 
maid. He is in search of a young girl, of good family, to im- 

rove this honourable situation: she must be well educated, 
accomplished, and of an agreeable figure, and will be enter- 
tained in the “quality of demoiselle de compagnie (female com- 

anion.) She shall receive the utmost attention from the 
household, and be as well served, in every respect, or better, 
than if she were its mistress !”—( Paris Paper.) 


The following advertisement appeared in the St. James’s 
Chronicle of 1772. ‘ Wanted immediately, fifteen hundred, 
or two thousand pounds, by a person not worth a groat; who, 
having neither houses, land, annuities, or public funds, can of- 
fer no other security than that of a simple bond, bearing sim- 
ple interest, and engaging the repayment of the sum borrowed 
in five, six, or seven years, as may be agreed on by the parties. 
Whoever this may suit, (for it is hoped it will suit somebody,) 
by directing a line for A. Z. in Rochester, shall be immediate- 
ly replied to, or waited on, as may appear necessary.” 


In the Times Paper of January, 1820, a governess adverti- 
ses in the following style, which we call the ne plus ultra. 
“ Music—To schools and families. An accomplished theorist, 
emphatic pianist, and elegantly chaste articulative vocalist, 
whose intelligible system, in a short time, suggests to the stu- 
dent an agreeable manner of performing. Schools and fami- 
lies attended on moderate terms. Address, W. H., at Gold- 
ing’s, Soho Square.” 


From the Edinburgh Advertiser, August 5, 1768. ‘There 
is to be sold, by John Watson, Jun. at his stand, at the Poul- 
try, Edinburgh, all dawful days in the week, wind and weather 
serving, good and fresh Solan geese. Any who have occasion 
for the same, may have them at reasonable rates.” 


At the end of the “ Ninth Collection of Papers relative to 
the present Juncture of Affairs in England, quarto, 1689,” 
there is this curious advertisement :—*“‘ Lately published, the 
Trial of Mr. Papillon; by which it is manifest that (the then) 
Lord Chief Justice Jefferies had neither learning, law, nor 
good manners, but more impudence than ten carted whores, 
(as was said of him by King Charles the Second,) in abusing 
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all those worthy citizens who voted for Mr. Papillon and Mr, 
Dubois, calling them a parcel of factious, pragmatical, sneak- 
ing, whoring, canting, snivelling, prick-eared, crop-eared, 
atheistical fellows, rascals and scoundrels, as in page 19 of that 
trial may be seen. Sold by Michael Janeway, aud most book- 
sellers.” 


An individual, who wanted a person to take care of his chil- 
dren, advertised, in an American paper, for ‘ one whose pa- 
tience is inexhaustible, whose temper is tireless, whose Vigt- 
lance is unwinking, whose power of pleasing is boundless, 


whose industry is matchless, and whose neatness Is unparallel- 
ed.’ 


Mr. Moor, in his Book on Hindoo Infanticide, page 127, ad- 
vertises, that he has a letter td dispose of. He is talking of 
Indian and Persian letters, and impressions of the seals of gov- 
ernment, in his possession. ‘‘ Among other subjects of like 
value, (he says) | am fortunate enough to possess an unopened 
letter, written by the late great mogul, Shah Allum, to a per- 
sonage of high consideration, with his signet unbroken. Any 
virtuoso desirous of enriching his cabinet with so great a curi- 
osity, may be accommodated with it on reasonable terms.” 


Anciently, books were read by those who understood them 
—and a new book did not get among a wrong class of readers 
—but, as itisa reading world now, an author fares worse in 
his fame, but better in his purse. 


Mr. Vickery, a hair-dresser and perfumer, advertised his 
elastic tétes, and Madame Lanchester her Parisian night-gowns 
and anatomical stays. 


It may be fairly deemed as the ne plus ultra puff, viz.—our 
modern blacking-makers heading their advertisements by the 
figure of a gentleman shaving himself by the reflective polish 
ou a pair of boots, if jetted with ¢hezr japan. 


 Pufling burlesqued. —The following whimsical account of 
Mrs. Siddons’s first appearance in Dublin, is extracted from an 
old lrish newspaper.—“ On Saturday, Mrs. Siddons, about 
whom all the world has been talking, exposed her beautiful, 
adamantine, soft, and lovely person, for the first time, at 
Smock-Alley Theatre, in the bewitching, melting, and _ all- 
tearful character of Isabella. From the repeated panegyrics 
in the impartial London newspapers, we were taught to ex- 
pect the sight of a heavenly angel; but how were we super- 
naturally surprised into the most awful joy, at beholding a 
mortal goddess. ‘The house was crowded with hundreds more 
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than it could hold, with thousands of admiring spectators, that 
‘went away without a sight. This extraordinary phenomenon 
of tragic excellence! this star of Melpomene! this comet of 
the stage! this sun of the firmament of the Muses! this moon 
of blank verse! this queen and princess of tears! this Don- 
nellan of the poisoned bowl! this empress of the pistol and 
dagger! this chaos of Shakspeare! this world of weeping 
clouds! this Juno of commanding aspects! this Terpsichore 
of the curtains and scenes! this Proserpine of fire aud earth- 
quake! this Katterfelto of wonders! exceeded expectation, 
went beyond belief, and soared above all the natural powers of 
description! She was nature itself! She was the most exqui- 
site work of art! She was the very daisy, primrose, tuberose, 
sweet-brier, furze-blossom, gilliflower, wallflower, cauliflower, 
aurica, and rosemary! In short, she was the bouquet of Par- 
nassus! Where expectation was raised so high, it was thought 
she would be injured by her appearance ; but it was the au- 
dience who were injured: several fainted before the curtain 
drew up! but, when she came to the scene of parting with 
her wedding-ring, ah! what a sight was there! the very fid- 
dlers in the orchestra, ‘albeit, unused to the melting mood !? 
blubbered like hungry children crying for their bread and but- 
ter ; and when the bell rang for music between the acts, the 
tears ran from the bassoon players’ eyes in such plentiful 
showers, that they choked the finger-stops, and, making a spout 
of the instrument, poured in such torrents on the first fiddier’s 
book, that, not seeing the overture was in two sharps, the 
leader of the band actually played in one flat. But the sobs 
and sighs of the groaning audience, and the noise of corks 
drawn from the smelling-bottles, prevented the mistake be- 
tween the flats and sharps being discovered. One hundred 
and nine ladies fainted! forty-six went into fits! and ninety- 
five had strong hysterics! ‘The world will scarcely credit the 
truth, when they are told that fourteen children, five old wo- 
men, one hundred tailors, and six common-councilmen, were 
actually drowned in the inundation of tears that flowed from 
the galleries, the slips, and the boxes, to increase the briny 
pond in the pit; the water was three feet deep, and the peo- 
pie that were obliged to stand upon the benches, were in that 


position up to their ankles in tears! An act of parliament 


against her playing any more will certainly pass,”’ &c. &c. Xe. 
This jeu d’esprit, which was wriiten by the facetious Peter 
Seguin, is said to have given vast offence to the lady’s friends 
at the time; why, we cannot cee. The ridicule is fairly 
levelled, not at Mrs. S., whose merits no one could deny, or 
ae but at the insatiable aptitude of the public mind for 
puff ! 
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After all, these necessary auxiliaries of the breakfast-table 
often commit a particular blunder in the very puffs put in by 
love-sick ladies, or their parents, looking out for a grand alli- 
ance; as thus :—‘* That a marriage has taken place between 
the Right Honourable Lord A , of , and Miss 
B , a young lady of great beauty and fortune, and of every 
accomplishment necessary to render the marriage state hap- 
py,’ —when the paper of the next day assures you, from au- 
thority, that the account of such a marriage is premature ! 
Now, as metaphor cannot be properly applied but to that 
which is certain to happen in due course of time, it seems 
Lord A. and Miss B. are yet to be united, by some destiny, at 
some time or another. Again, the papers will tell you, “A 
lady, with a child in her arms, fell out of a window, up two 
pair of stairs, in Street, and both were dashed. to pieces.” 
Then the same paper of the next day’s date, is extremely hap- 
py to acquaint the public that the account given yesterday is 
premature; for that no such accident happened, and that the 
lady and child are in perfect health: If a fair inference is 
made according to the metaphor, premature here means, that 


the lady and child are still to fall from the window and be 
dashed to atoms !—/( Pegge.) 

















CHEWING THE CUD. 


WE extract the following, verbatim, literatim, et punctuatim, 
from Mrs. Piozzi’s Tour in Italy, vol. 2, p. 326, upon a cu- 
rious art, which though, perhaps, more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance in her work, cannot be so in this, that 
professes to treat of the eccentricities of nature, &c.—‘ I re- 
member (says Mrs. P.) Dr. Johnson once said, that nobody 
had ever seen a very strange thing ; and challenged the com- 
pany (about seventeen people, myself among them,) to pro- 
duce a strange thing; but I had not then seen Avvocato 
B , ala Wyerhere, at Milan, and a man respected in his 
profession, who actually chews the cud like an ox, which he 
did at my request and in my presence. He is apparently 
much like another tall stout man, but has many extraordinary 
properties, being eminent for strength, and possessing a set of 
ribs and sternum very surprising, and worthy the attention of 
anatomists ; his body, upon the slightest touch, even through all 
his clothes, throws out electric sparks; he can reject his 
meals from his stomach at pleasure, and did absolutely, in the 
course of two hours, the only two I ever passed in his company, 
go through, to oblige me, the whole operation of eating, mas 
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ticating, swallowing, and returning by the mouth, a large piece 
of bread and a peach. With all this conviction, nothing more 
was wanting: but I obtained, beside, the confirmation of com- 
mon friends, who were willing, likewise, to bear testimony of 
this strange accidental variety. What I hear of his character 
is, that he is a low-spirited, nervous man; and | suppose his 
ruminating moments are spent in lamenting the singularities of 
his frame.””—In the Register of Dodsley, for 1767, we have 
an account of a shoemaker, Roger Gill, of Winburne, in Dor- 
setshire, who died at sixty-seven, who, while living, chewed 
the meat or cud twice over, like a beast. When this peculiar 
and no way desirable faculty left him, he was in great torture, 
and so remained till his death. There is, also, an account, in 
the Philosophical Transactions, 1692, of a Bristol man, who 


ate his food twice, ruminating as cows, sheep, and other beasts 
do. 





NAMES.—NICKNAMES. 


PLaTo recommends it to men to be careful in giving happy 
names ; and the Pythagoreans taught, that the minds, actions, 
and successes, of men were according to their names, genius, 
and fate. 

Camden says, the ancient Britons generally took their names 
from colours, because they painted themselves. 


An odd practice has crept in among modern Europeans, of 
giving female names to men, and masculine names to women, 
and sometimes names of both kinds to the same person ; e. g. 
Anne, of Montmorency, constable of France ; Francis Mary 
Pico, duke of Mirandola; George Anne Bellamy, the actress. 
The editor of the Encyclopedia Perthensis thinks that these 
two last seem only proper for hermaphrodites! 


It is often as well to tell one’s name, lest accidents occur. 
Archimedes entirely lost his life by pursuing a problem in ma- 
thematics instead of answering the soldier as to who he was, for 
his foes desired to save him.—(Valerius Maximus.) Besides, 
we are not all of us blest with commanding or captivating figures ; 
much mental greatness has, ere this, lodged itself in the mean- 
est of all outsides : What then ?—all the world are not physi- 
ognomists !--No!—-so much per contra, that beauty:and dress 
carry all. Were Horace or Seneca to call in Grosvenor-square, 
without their carriage, card, and cringe, his lordship would not 
be at home, though he might cross the hall at the same instant. 
But we do think, if Horace sent up his name, he would be ad- 
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mitted ; but whether patronised, (if he stood in need of it,)— 
that’s another matter. 


It is pretty clear that any name, ery before the pub- 
lic, carries with it a portion of some fame. This may account 
for the continual repetition we witness in the diurnals, where 
the lack of real, is supplied by artificial, importance. 


In the Spanish Expurgatory Index, page 204, we find—“ Let 
the name of Calvin be suppressed, and, instead of it, put studi- 
osus quidam.”? This popish hatred to that reformer was the 
highest compliment they could pay to him. 


Whence could the name of Boniface be drawn, which has 


been owned by so many popes? Bonny (sturdy, brazen ;) or 
Bony (lean, scraggy )? | 


We pass by Temple-Bar, and find the firm of Child and Co.; 
and certainly, judging by the house. this is the oldest Child in 
London ; and is an exemplification also of a posthumous for- 
gery, in pretending that the trade belongs to a man who has not 
been in being for a great number of years. Mr. Francis Child, , 
goldsmith, was the first regular banker, and began business soon 
after the Restoration. He was the father of the profession, a 
person of large fortune, and most respectable character. Mr. 
Child was afterwards knighted. He lived in Fleet street, where 
the shop still continues. 


One of the most singular of names or titles, is the French 
house of D’O. This family has produced several great charac- 
ters. Inthe time of Henry 1V.a M. D’O distinguished him- 
self.—_(Walpole.) We also find, in the sepulchres of Beaulieu 
Abbey, an epitaph, on one Mary, late wife of William D’O: it 
is put in the old style of false wit, viz. by acrostic. 


M erciless fate! (to our great grief and wo,) 
prey-trap here made of our dear Mati D’O. 
ake up n Ho n earth and claye, 

et live her soule, and virtues, now and aye : 
eath is a debt all owe, which must be paide; 
that she knewe, and of’t was not afraide. 

To have a name that may be punned upon is objectionable : 
for instance, a Miss Hudson being addressed by Capt. C ‘ 
and being repulsed, ’twas observed, in her presence, that he 
was not the only seaman who had been foiled in endeavouring to 
enter Hudson’s Bay. Well might Shenstone thank God that 
his name was not liable to a pun. 


The facetious Mr. Bearcroft told his friend, Mr. Vansittart, 
“Your name is such a long one, [| shall drop the sittart, and 
call you Van for the future.” ‘ With all my heart (said he ;) 
by the same rule, I shall drop croft, and call you Bear.” 
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Mr. Pennant speaks of a person, no way plebeian, of the 
name of Sir Peter Mutton, Knt., for he was chief justice of 
North-Wales, a master in Chancery, prothonotary and clerk of 
the crown; and yet, for all that, he once told the House of 
Commons, in one of his speeches, ‘“‘ that he remembered four- 
teen years before he was born.” Death fleeced Sir Peter Mut- 
ton the 4th November, 1637. 


In the church-yard of Aberdeen lies one Andrew Cant, mi- 
nister of Aberdeen, from whom the Snectator derives the word 
io cant: but, in all probability, Andrew canted no more than 
the rest of his brethren, for he lived in a canting age— Charles 
the First’s time. Still Andrew did cant a little, as will be pre- 
sently seen; for it appears, that when Dumoter Castle was be- 
sieged by the Marquis of Montrose, it was defended by the earl- 
marechal, by the persuasion of Andrew Cant. The marquis, 
according to the barbarous custom of the time, set fire to the 
country around, which, when Andrew saw, he told the noble 
owner, that the flames of his house were a sweet-smelling sa- 
vour in the nostrils of the Lord ; supposing that his lordship © 
suffered for righteousness’ sake.—(Pennant’s Scotland, vol. 3, 
p- 152.) 


There are some names not over easy to get the true pronun- 
ciation of, such as that of Cholmondeley, pronounced Chum- 
leigh. This difficulty once gave rise to the following dialogue, 
at the door :—Pray, is Lord Chol-mon-del-ey at home ?” The 
reply was, ‘ No, but-some-of-his-pe-o-ple are.” 


Malling, in his Memorable Things of Denmark, alludes to a 
king, whose name was Half ! 


There are some misnomers current: for instance, we read in 
the Times, February 5th, 1818, that ‘Mr. Benson gave no- 
tice of a motion, to enable trustees and spiritual persons to 
make exchange of landed property.”?> Who are spiritual per- 
sons ? 


Distilled wine, or brandy, has been misnomered eau de vie, 
or aqua vite ; it should certainly be called eau de mort, or aqua 
mortis. 


Captains Lewis and Clarke, in their Travels to the Source of 
the Missouri, among other tribes of Indians, fell in with that 
of the Sioux, whose chiefs made a speech, but whose names, 
being literally translated from their own dialect, were, Mahto- 
ree, that is, white crane; Carkapaha, that is, crow’s-head, he 
was a famous warrior; Lenasawa, id est, black cat; Neswanja, 
that is, big ox; Sananona, iron-eyes. ‘There were other emi- 
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nent men among them, with equally eminent names ; as, Big 
Horse,. White Horse, Little Thief, Hospitality, Blackbird, 
Wolf-man, Little Raven, Little Fox, Big White, and Big 
Thief; to which Indian Chiefs presents were made. These 
American discoverers, Captains Lewis and Clarke, in this, 
their Explanatory Voyage up the Missouri, seem to have had 
just as little taste themselves, in their baptism of rivers and 
creeks. Who would expect, in the nineteenth century, such 
barbarous titles-as Big Muddy River, Little Muddy River, 
Little Shallow River, Good Woman River, Little Good Wo- 
man Creek, Grindstone Creek, Cupboard Creek, Biscuit Creek, 
Blowing-fly Creek, and many others, of a similar delicacy in 
choice ? 


An attempt has been made to account for the origin of sir- 
names generally, by many writers. In Mr. Andrews’s Anec- 
dotes, however, we find the following playful theory :—“ Bas- 
tards have not only their birth indicated by their sirnames, but 
also the degree, rank, or station, of their parents; as thus, 
Misson, Goodyson, Mollyson, Anson, Jennison, Bettison, and 
Nelson, were called after their mothers’ names; those of their 
fathers being unknown. But Misson and Goodyson were vi- 
sibly the produce of the faux pas of Miss and of Goody ; 
whereas Jenni-son, Nel-son, Betti-son, &c., were the slips of 
dairy and milk maids, or other girls in low stations. The like 
distinction may be traced in illegitimates whose fathers were 
known. Masterson and Stewardson shew the children of the 
master and steward; while Jackson, Thomson, and Wilson, 
were the misbegotten offspring of hinds, servants, and la- 
bourers.”’ 


To avoid puns, many have changed their names. Balzac 
from Guez, a beggar; Melancthon from Hertz Schwartz, black 
cat. Erasmus’s real name was Gerard Gerard, which he con- 
verted into Desiderius Erasmus. He was begot (as they say) 
between doors.—(Vide an Italian work, in 8vo. De Famost 
Bastardi, V. Anton. Possevini Apparatus.) His father, (as he 
says in his Life, written by himself ) was the tenth and youngest 
son of his grandfather, who was therefore to be dedicated to 
God.—( Aubrey’s Lives.) 


This habit of changing names, or adding to them, has now 
become quite common. ‘There was a gentleman, and a very 
worthy character, at, and member of parliament for, Canter- 
bury, who died 1781, vizi— Thomas Knight, Esq., whose pa- 
ternal name was Brodnax, and which, early in life, he changed 
for that of May, and afterwards, by a statute of 9th Geo. II., he 
took the name of Knight, which occasioned a facetious member 
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of the House to get up, and propose “a general bill, to enable 
that gentleman to take what name he pleased.” 


The name of Pope Sergius the Second was originally Os 
Porci, or swine-snout, which his holiness, thinking not to sound 
polite enough for a pope, thus changed. 


When Mr. Hunt. from a collier, became, as he expressed it, 
‘a vessel of the Lord’s,’ he instantly lengthened his name to 


Huntington, and so signed it, with the adjunct of S. S. (Sinner 
Saved!) © 


But a very strange practice,’and in very bad taste, has arisen 
in the world—of giving nicknames (nom de nique, 'rench) to 
nations, sects, men, and things. For instance :—’The Ameri- 
cans, in evil hour, got the nickname of Yankies ; and some- 
times with an adjunct, Yankie-Doodles. 


Methodists !—afterwards became the established nickname 
for the sect who were, however, first christened, by the 
Oxonians, the Sacramentarians, Bible-bigots, Bible-moths, the 


Holy or the Godly Club. In Ireland they are called Swad- 
dlers. 


How came the Jesuits to be so called? Certainly they 
were the last class of men who should have drawn the appella- 
tion of their order from the sacred name of Jesus! 


But, to recur to our own public or political characters.— 
The Earl of Nottingham, (Fiach,) a violent whig, in the days 
of Lord Oxford’s administration, being tall, thin, and ofa ver 
black complexion, obtained him the nickname of Dismal. 


Lord Howe was called, by his sailors, Black Dick, from his 
dark complexion. 


Old Vestris, the celebrated dancer, christened, or rather 
nicknamed, himself the Dieu de Danse ! 


Queen Anne was called, by Walpole, Goody Anne, the wet- 
nurse of the church.—(See his Letter to Mason, the poct.) 


Mr. Pitt was called, by his admirers, the heaven-born minis- 
ter! Even his friends should lament the nickname. 


Mr. Garrick was christened, by Cumberland, “ the heaven- 
born actor! who was then straggling to emancipate his audi- 
ence from the slavery they were resigned to; and though at 
times he succeeded in throwing some gleams of new-born light 
upon them, yet, in general, they seemed to love darkness bet- 
ter than light.”” See his Memoirs—a yery theological way of 
describing theatrical excellence. 
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The great Duke of Marlborough got the nickname of Silly, 
from a habitude of expression he had, though no one deserved 
it less. Ifa question was asked, he would reply, ‘* Oh silly !” 
Then will you do so and so ?—“ Oh silly! silly ! was the eter. 
nal reply. 


Mr. Gerard Hamilton got the name of Single-speech Ham- 
alton, from the circumstance of his having made but one, and a 
very admirable one, in the British parliament. 


The father of Hammond, the author of Love-Elegies, was 
nicknamed Silver-tongued Hammond, by Lord Bolingbroke, 
for his wit and eloquence. Chesterfield said, this gentleman 
had all the senses but common sense. 


Lord-chancellor Northington, remarkable for his profligate 
and brutal manner, procured to himself the nickname of Surly 


Bob. 
Lord Sandwich got the name of Jemmy Twitcher. 


The bloody Judge Jeffreys had a book dedicated to him, as 
Earl of Flint. 


The late Lord Temple obtained the nickname of Squire 
Gawkey. Now, as any one may be ridiculed, we hardly ex. 
pected, after the parties are dead, to find Sir N. W. Wraxall 
saying, “‘ We may presume it was not given him without good 
reason !”? 


Lord Shelburne, afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne, was 
nicknamed Malagrida, from the name of a Portuguese jesuit, 
well known in the modern history of that kingdom, and a name 
become proverbial for political duplicity! or, one whose ways 
were past finding out. Topham Beauclerc, in allusion to this 
nickname, writing to Lord Charlemont, gives this anecdote of 
Goldsmith’s manner :—‘* Goldsmith (says Beauclerc) the other 
day put a paragraph into the newspapers, in praise of Lord- 
mayor Townshend. The same night we happened to sit next 
to Lord Shelburne, at Drurylane. I mentioned the circum- 
stance of the paragraph to him. He said to Goldsmith, that 
he hoped he had said nothing about Malagrida init. ‘ Do 


you know, (answered Goldsmith,) that I never could conceive § 


the reason why they call you Malagrida ; for Malagrida was a 
very good sort of man!’ Mr. Walpole says, that this story is 
a picture of Goldsmith’s whole life: But, in print, this writer 
touched nothing which he did not adorn. 


Dr. Halifax, when at the University, was known by the 


nickname of Louse, from his courting the company of the 
heads of houses. 
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Admiral Byron, an ancestor of the poetical Lord Byron of 
the present day, was called, by his sailors, ‘ Foul-weather 
Jack!” an evil destiny seeming so ever to accompany him, 
that the sailors esteemed themselves certain of stormy weather 
whenever they sailed under his command. From the time of 
his leaving England, in 1778, till his return, about two years 
afterwards, all the tempests of the deep seemed to have con- 
spired against him. At an early period of his life, he was 
wrecked on the coast of Patagonia, a narrative of which is be- 
fore the public. 


Sir Fletcher Norton, eleven years Speaker of the House of 
Commons, somehow got the epithet of Sir Bullface Double- 


fee! 


But the practice is almost as old as the creation. When 
Julius Caesar entered Rome in triumph, his own soldiers said, 
“ Romans, take care of your wives and daughters—Bald-pate 
is come again.” Voconius Vitulus was nicknamed Calf, as 
might be expected. Statilius Taurus, Bul/! Among the 
Greeks, Socrates was nicknamed Flat-nose. The Emperor 
Frederic the First got the name of Barbarossa, from the col- 
our of his beard. English kings have generally, got some nick- 


adjunct, as Harefoot, Longshanks, Ironsides, Lack-land, Crook- 
back. 


Two City contractors, brothers, Messrs. Richard and Chris- 
topher Atkinson, became extremely affluent. Richard, how- 
ever, obtained the nickname of a rogue in spirit by Lord North, 
in allusion to his rum contract ; and the other, Christopher, a 
rogue in grain, as some transactions about corn, we believe, 
put the latter personage in the pillory. 


It is odd, that we should nickname a foolish fellow—a Sol- 
omon !—a blustering bullying fellow—a Hector! and a Jew— 
Moses! as in contempt. 


Houses, as well as their owners, get nicknamed now and then. 
Lord North had a house at the south-east angle of Grosve- 
hor square, (but, while minister, he resided in Downing- 
street,) and would never let it but to a yearly tenant, probably 
knowing what a jilt Fortune is. In consequence of this, the 
house aunually changed its possessor; and, being frequently 
taken by new-married couples, it obtained the nickname of 
Honey-moon Hall ! 


Lansdowne House, in Berkeley-square, was, ‘for a length of 
time, nicknamed Dunkirk House, for it was built by Lord Bute, 
who was supposed to have been bribed by France. 


10 
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The French nation, as might be expected, have been as 
volatile as their neighbours in this way. The wits of Paris 
gave the nickname of Vestrallard to the younger Vestris, son 
of the famous self-called Dieu de la Danse, because he had 
not put the church to any trouble in espousing Mademoiselle 
Allard, but had married her by his own licence. 


Grimm, to whom nature had not been over bountiful, tried 
to make up his face at the toilet. No Parisian belle employed 
the brush to so much effect; and the quantity of ceruse, with 
which he daily filled up the lines and wrinkles of his face, join- 
ed to the want of moderation, which he displayed in the en- 
joyment of his bonnes fortunes, procured him the nick-appel- 
lation of Tyran le Blanc. 


In consequence of the spirit of party reigning in the acade- 
mies of France, the philosophers got the nickname of lanterns ; 
and the opposite party, the lamps. 


The Buonapartean French sometimes attempted to be witty 
in their geographical namings. They placed Le Nez de Bour- 
bon at the entrance of Golfe Josephine ; Monte Angouléme on 


Terre Napoleon; and other mésallvances, which we could quote, 
of a more satirical description. 


ao 





HATS. 


WE have little to prefix to this article, for we observe a very 
neat and agreeable chapter on the subject in the Indicator, 
No. 22. If there is any one of our readers, however, who- 
would analyse the intricacies of modern hat fashions, let them 
look at a window in Newgate street ; for there the knowledge- 
box of each amateur of the real London particular BEavER may 
be accommodated to a nicety scarcely credible. The shape of, 
and the doffing of, hats have occupied much of the world’s at- 
tention, and perhaps ever will, since it was George Fox who 
first discovered that “ the Lord forbad him to put off his hat to 
any man, high or low.” But further, as to hat-worship, Wil- 
liam Penn, son of Vice-admiral Sir W. Penn, soon became 
tinctured with Quakerism, which caused frequent family feuds; 
he was also greatly persecuted in the reign of Charles I]. At 
length, after being imprisoned, he went back to his father’s 
house, where a long disputation took place on the subject of 
the son’s creed. It broke up with this moderate and very loyal 
proposition on the part of the vice-admiral,—that the young 
Quaker should consent to sit with his hat offin presence of the 
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King, the Duke of York, and the admiral himself! In return 
for which slight compliance, it was stipulated, that he should 
no longer be molested for any of his opinions or practices. 
The heroic convert, however, would listen to no terms of com- 
position ; and, after taking some days to consider of it, report- 
ed, that his conscience could not comport with any species of 
hat-worship ! Penn was therefore again turned out of his father’s 
house for his pains. —(Clarkson’s Life of Penn.) 


Quakers wear their hats in their worship. William Penn’ 
and another, on being tried at the Old Bailey, 1670, came into 
court covered, when one by took off their hats, but the court 
ordered an officer to put them on again. ‘The recorder then 
asked if they did not know it was a king’s court? and why they 
did not pull off their hats? Penn rephed, he knew it to be a 
court, and supposed it to be the king’s, but did not think pull- 
ing off a hat shewed any respect. Then the court fined him 
forty marks for contempt; whereupon he desired it might be 
observed that they came in with their hats off, and, the court 


ordering them to be put on, the bench ought to be fined and not 
him. 


The head of the Kinsale family wears his hat in the king’s 
presence to this day, by right,—if he chooses. 


The autocrats of Russia have been very busy about hats. 
The emperor, Paul, (not long before a hat became useless to 
him,) issued the most ridiculous ukases upon the form of that 
covering ; and one of his predecessors, John Basilowitz, czar 
of Russia, barbarously ordered a man’s hat to be nailed to his 
head, to cure him of want of respect,—the most violent reme- 
dy, to be sure, ever projected. 


Innocent IV. first made the hat the symbol or cognizance of 
the cardinals, enjoining them to wear a red hat at the ceremo- 
nies and processions, in token of their being ready to spill their 
blood for Jesus Christ: yet, in “ The Beehive of the Romish 
Church, 1580, book |. p. 325,” we find a cardinal’s hat of a far 
different value. ‘‘For Pope Benedict himself, who (by the 
by) made a decree, forbidding that to the undeserved, or such 
as were unworthy, should not any benefice be given, did, not- 
withstanding, in the year 1336, offer the learned man, Francis 
Petrarc, a cardinal’s hat, upon condition that he should deliver 
him his sister for his concubine ; whereunto Petrarc answered, 
that he had no need of so foul or filthy a hat. Yet his brother, 
Gerard Petrarc, consented thereto, and delivered his sister to 
the holy father, for this cardinal’s hat. But when the pope 
had satisfied his desire with her, and did not pay the hat, the 
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good man did despair, and got himself away into a catholic 
cloister, or religious house.” 


There is some utility in high-crowned hats,—Did not the 
great poet, Aischylus, meet with a strange death for want of 
one? But we give the tale out of a chapter on the uncertainty 
of the time of death, in Sansovino and Pedro-Mexio’s Treasu- 
ry, ch. 26. We prefer their simple way of telling the story. 
—‘* Hee, Aischylus, walking one day out of a towne in Sicily, 
where he dwelled, to take the ayre of the fieldes, and comfort 
himselfe in the warmth of the sunne, because hee felt his 
joyntes somewhat chill by standing, tooke this to be his whole- 
somest recreation. Hee being aged, white-headed, and balde 
withal, sat downe upon an high place, where the sunne might 
haue greatest power to heat him, and being bare-headed, an 
eagle (by accident) was houering aloft in the ayre, holding a 
tortuise in her tallents, and, espying the bald head of A’schylus, 
which shee imagined to bee a stone, forthwith let fall her bur- 
then from on high to breake the tortuise upon that supposed 
stone, that afterwards she might devoure the creature. The 
tortuise falling just vppon the poet’s head, cleft it farre, that 
instantly he dyed. A matter of no meane marvaile, because 
hee sat so high, and openly discouered, as it might seeme impos- 


sible, that any thing whatsoeuer, shuld, from so high, light. 
vppon his head.” 


Beau Nash, of Bath, always wore a white hat, and assigned 


as a reason for this singularity, that he did it purely to secure 
it from being stolen ! 





PHYSICIANS—DISEASES—CURES—BARBER-SURGEONS. 


Dr. Garrtn speaks of the College of Physicians, in War- 
wick Lane, thus: 
Where stands a dome majestic to the sight, 
And sumptuous arches bear its oval height ; 


A golden globe plac’d high with artful skill, 
Seems to the distant sight a gilded pill ! 


Dumoulin, the famous French physician, at his death ob- 
served, that he left behind him two famous physicians: upon 


being asked who they. were, he replied, regimen and river wa- 
ter. 


A very healthy old gentleman being asked, by a king, what 
physician and apothecary he made use of to look sowell at his 
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time of life. Sire, replied the gentleman, my physician has 
always been a horse, and my apothecary an ass. 


A rich valetudinarian called in a physician for a slight dis- 
order. The physician felt his pulse, and enquired, Do you 
eat well? Yes, said the patient. Do you sleep well? Ido. 
Then, said the Esculapius, I shall give you something ta take 
away all that. 


Dr. Maundy, of Canterbury, Dr. Radcliffe, and Dr. Case, 
spending an evening together, were very jovial. “ Here, bro- 
ther Case,” says Dr. Radcliffe, “is a health to all the fools, 
your patients.” “| thank you, good brother,” replied Case, 
“let me have all the fools, and you are heartily welcome to 
the rest of the practice.”? Case wrote a book, printed 1697, 
with this title:—‘ The Angelical Guide, shewing Men and 
Women their Lot and Chance in this elementary Life.” It 
is very astrological and very profound ; for instance, he tells 
us—‘* Adam was created in that pleasant place called Para- 
dise, about the year before Christ 4002, viz. on April 24th, at 
twelve o’clock at miduight.”—(Burnett’s Own Times.) 


Dr. Moore (author of Zeluco) used to say that, “ At least 
two-thirds of a physician’s fees were for imaginary complaints.” 
Among several instances of this nature, he mentions one of a 
clothier, who, after long drinking the bath waters, took it into 
his head to try the Bristol hot wells. Previous, however, to 
his setting off, he requested the physician to favour him witha 
letter, stating his case to any brother Galen. ‘This done, the 
patient got into a chaise and started. After proceeding about 
half way, he felt an itch to pry into the contents of the letter, 
when the following words presented themselves :—* Dear sir, 
the bearer isa fat Wiltshire clothie *r 3; make the most of him.” 
It is unnecessary to add, that his cure was at that moment ef- 
fected, as he ordered the chaise to return, and immediately 
proceeded home. 


But physicians are generally flattering. “ Here am], (said 
Pope, in his last illness,) dying of a hundred good symptoins! ‘a 
This was just after the doctor had been telling him that he was 
glad to find that he breathed so much easier; that his pulse 
was very good; and several other encouraging things.— 


( Spence.) 


Some of these gentlemen are so extremely attentive after a 
patient has recovered, as not to be got rid of. Dr. did 
so; the patient put four instead of five guineas into his hand ; 
the doctor kept looking about, and even stooped to the floor. 
“ Have you lost any thing, doctor?” enquired the lady. “ Why, 
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madam, I thought I had dropped a guinea.” “It is only a 
mistake in the person, sir,” rejoined the lady; “it is 1 who 
have dropped the guinea.” The doctor dropped his visits. 


Somehow or other, physicians have mostly contrived to get 
large fees. ‘Thus Eristratus, the physician, got a handsome 
fee, no less than sixty thousand crowns, from Seleuchus, for 
having discovered his son’s (Antiochus) Beorder, and prescrib- 
ing a remedy, though to the father a very unpleasant one. 
Love was the young man’s complaint, and love of Stratonice, 
his father’s favourite concubine, who being handed over, like 
landed property, from father to son put all straight, curing the 
young gentleman.—(Vide Plutarch.) And we find, also, that 
Petrus Aponensis, or, as some call him, Pierre D’Avane, a 
physician of Padua, in the thirteenth century, would not go out 
of town on a visit to the sick under one hundred and fifty 
francs a-day. When sent for to Pope Honorius IV. he de- 
manded four hundred ducats a-day.—( Vander Linden de Scrip- 
toribus Medicis.) 


In modern days we find Dr. Willis for his successful attend- 
ance upon his Majesty King George the Third, had the remu- 
neration of 1500/. per annum for twenty-one years, and to his 
son 650/. per annum for life. The other physicians had thirty 
guineas each visit to Windsor, and ten guineas each visit to 
Kew. Dr Willis had also the good luck to be sent for to the 
late Queen of Portugal, and to return loaded with bars of gold, 
and adorned with diamonds. What rewards would have been 
bestowed upon him had he proved successful! But the queen’s 
malady was incurable; her majesty was firmly persuaded she 
was in hell, saying, that a skilful physician may sometimes 
cure madness, but never can reverse the decrees of fate. The 
queen’s disorder was first occasioned by a plan contrived by 
some monks and waiting-ladies, for reversing the bloody de- 
cree respecting the families of D’Aveira and Tavora. This 
plan, state-reasons rendered abortive ; and her majesty believ- 
ed that she herself, as well as her royal father, were irrecov- 
erably doomed to eternal punishment for the cruel vengeance 
inflicted on those unhappy families. 


Anderson, in his History of Commerce, says, that King Ed- 
ward III., in the year 1345, gave a pension of six-pence a-day to 
Coursus de Gangeland, an apothecary in London, for taking 
care of and attending his majesty during his illness in Scotland. 


In Portugal, they have an odd mode of estimating medical 
merit. ‘A servant belonging to the royal family was stabbed 
‘in the abdomen, so that his entrails came out. Mr. T., an 
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English surgeon, cured the wound, and the reward he received 
was to have his picture hung up in the Lapa Charch, standing 
by the patient’s bed, with the Virgin Mary above, who had 
enabled him to perform the cure.”—(Southey’s Spain.) Oc- 
casionally, however, doctors may be unfortunate, for when the 
fair Austrigilde was on her. death-bed, she prevailed on her 
husband, King Gontran, to cause the two physicians who at- 
tended her in her illness to be put to death, and buried along 
with her. These, I believe, says St. Foix, are the only two 
gentlemen of the faculty who were ever privileged to lie in the 
tombs of Kings: but | have no sort of doubt that many others 
have justly merited the same honour. On the other hand, the 
death of Pope Adrian occasioned such joy at Rome, that, the 
night after his decease, they adorned the door of his chief physi- 
cian’s house with garlands, adding this inscription—‘ To the 
deliverer of his country.” 


But many people have had the good fortune to be cured of 
their diseases without the aid of the physician, or, in other 
words, without paying them fees ; for instance :—Lord Boling- 
broke tells us, from Bodin, Amyot, and other writers, that 
Ferdinand, King of Spain, and Alphonsus, King of Navarre, 
(kings are generally no great readers,) were cured of desperate 
distempers by reading Livy and Quintus Curtius! (Study of 
History, p.- 22.) And again, such was the astonishing virtue 
of Quintus Curtius, that Alphonsus the Ninth, King of Spam, 
was healed by reading his works, though he had read the Bi- 
ble throughout for fourteen times, for that purpose, in vain !— 
(Warton’s English Poetry, p. 133.) 


Fabritius makes mention of a gentleman, with whom he was 
familiar, who, being unjustly suspected, was tortured upon the 
rack, and, when released, found himself quite cured of the 
gout, which was, before this violent remedy, rather trouble- 
some.—Again, we have instances of disorders being cured by 
fright. We find, in the Journal de Henri IV., that, “ On Fri- 
day, June the 9th, 1606, as Henry IV. of France, and his 
Queen, were crossing the water in the ferry-boat of Neuilly, 
the Duke of Vendome being with them, they were all three in 
great danger of being drowned, especially the queen, who was 
obliged to drink a great deal more than was agreeable to her; 
and had not one of her footmen, and a gentleman called La 
Chatagnieraie, who caught hold of her hair, desperately thrown 
themselves into the water to pull her out, she would inevita- 
bly have lost her life. This accident cured the king ofa vio- 
lent tooth-ache ; and, after having escaped the danger, he di- 
verted himself with it, saying he had never met with so good 
a remedy for that disorder before, and that they had ate too 
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much salt meat at dinner, therefore they had a mind to make 

them drink after it.”—Ague may also be frightened away, 
An honest servant of the Marquis of Ferrara, (who had been 
long afflicted this way,) after taking every precaution, 7. ¢. of 
having a boat ready, pushed his master into the river, and ran 
away. The marquis was immediately taken out, frightened 
and cured, but vowing revenge. At length the servant re- 
turos, is apprehended, and ordered to prepare for execution, 
The marquis, however, whose resentment had now abated, 

ws determined to save him, though he seemed to resolve that 
the law should take its course. At length the day of execu- 
tion arrived ; he was conducted to the scaffold, and there pro- 
testing he had no other motive than the cure of his master, 
laid his head upon the block, and gave the fatal signal. The 
executioner at that instant, according to his orders, poured 
some cold water on his neck, and this was no sooner done than 
the colour left his cheeks, his eyes sunk in his head, and he 
died in a few moments without uttering a word.—Comin 

nearer home, we find that a Mrs. M: intle, wife of Mr. Justice 
Mantle, who lived next door but one to a house then on fire, 
and who had been lame for twenty years, and unable to help 
herself to or from her bed, miraculously found the use of her 
legs, and ran from Mr. Mantle’s house into Mount Street, un- 
known to any of the family, who had given her up for lost be- 
fore they thus saw her.—( Dodsley, 1769.) Why, a gouty 
man has got up and ran away on the house being on fire; 
epilepsies and agues have disappeared upon some sudden 
fright; and a fainting fit has rapidly disappeared upon an 
ilI- natured threat of the lancet, or even an insinuation about 
its reality. 


But let us now recount some cures of an extraordinary na- 
ture, all, we believe, well authenticated! Perhaps, out of such 
a list, our readers may, should they be unfortunately so indis- 
posed hereafter, prescribe for themselves. 


Fracture oF THE THiguH.—For this inconvenience Hippo- 
crates prescribes thus :—‘‘ Ina fracture of the thigh, the ex- 
tension ought to be particularly great, the muscles being so 
strong, that. notwithstanding the effect of the bandages, their 
contraction is apt to shorten the limb. This is a deformity so 
deplorable, that, when there is reason to apprehend it, Jweuld 
advise the patient to suffer the other thigh to be broken also, in 
order to have them both of one length !” 


The Gout.—Walpole had the gout to such a degree that 
his fingers were always swelled and deformed, and discharged 
large chalk-stones once or twice a year: upon which occasions 
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he would observe with a smile, that he must set up an inn, for 
he could chalk up a score as well as any man in England, with 
his knuckles.—All the world knovs what pains have been 
taken by physicians and patients to get rid of this genteel com- 

laint, the gout: but all the world may not know that Arch- 
bishop Sheldon did not only wish for it, but proffered one 
thousand pounds to any person who would help him to it; 
looking upon it as the only remedy for the distemper in his 
head.—( Pope’s Life of Bishop Ward, p. 180.) Dr. Syden- 
ham says, that he had it thirty years, and knew no cure for it. 
But that three things were his consolation under it. Ist. 
That more wise men than fools had it: 2d. More rich than 
poor: and 3d. That it was more incident to men of strong than 
weak constitutions. So that there is some comfort in it.— 
( Taswell’s Letter to Dr. Charlett.) For the further comfort 
of the afflicted, we also perceive in the shop-windows—“ load 
stones for the gout and rheumatism !” 


It is but rarely that people pray to be diseased ; they the 
rather pray to be relieved from diseases: but Fabyan says, 
that Alfred, King of the West Saxons, being naturally inclined 
to incontinency, desired that God would send him such a dis- 
ease as might repress and hinder his lust, but not unfit him 
from the management of his kingdom. He accordingly had 


the disease called the ficus, or the hemorrhoids. —( Faubyan’s 
History, p. 216.) 


Huskivess or tHE Turoat.—Judge Rumsey, who, for his 
very great abilities as a lawyer, was called the Picklock of the 
Law, “‘ was much troubled with phlegm; and being so one 
winter at the Court of Ludlowe, (where he was one of the 
counsellors,) sitting by the fire, spitting and spewling, he tooke 
a fine tender sprig, and tied a ragge at the end, and conceived 
he might put it down his throate and fetch up the phlegm, and 
he did so. Afterwards he made this instrument of whalebone. 
I have oftentimes seen him use it. I could never make it goe 
down my throate, but for those that can, ’tis a most incompar- 
able engine.”—(Aubrey’s Lives, vol. 2, p. 522. 


The Heap-Acue.—It is a custom with the Africans, says 
Dr. Winterbotham, in his Account of Sierra Leone, w hen af. 
fected with the head-ache, “ to lie upon the hearth before a 
large fire, having a heavy stone laid upon one side of the 
head.” This remedy not having been tried in this country, 
perhaps may be adopted by those whose sculls are able to bear 
any thing.—The following is an instance of a head-ache got 
rid of as well as a lameness of the writer and rider’s horse at 


the same time; it is from Mr. Wesley’s Journal, from Oct. 
1] 
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27, 1743, to Nov. 17, 1746 :—‘‘ My horse (he says) was ex- 
ceedingly lame: we could not discern what it was that was 
amiss, and yet he could scarce set his foot on the ground. 
My head ached more than it had done for some months (what 
I here aver is the naked fact ; let every man account for it as 
he sees good.) I then thought, cannot God heal either man 
or beast, by any means, or without any! Immediately my 
weariness and head-ache ceased, and my horse’s lameness in 


the same instant. Nor did he halt any more either that day 
or the next.” 


Hyproruosia.—Dr. Plot, a very learned man, wrote, how- 
ever, a strange letter, from Rochester, to his friend Dr. Char- 
lett, August 18, 1693. “ The greatest rarity that | met with 
here, viz. a medicine for the bite of a mad dog, which was ap- 
plied here to Doctor de Langley, Prebend of Canterbury, his 
wife, and fair daughter, who were all three dipt in salt water, 
a little below the bridge, without fig-leaves, last Friday morn- 
ing, by two lewd (unlearned) fellows of this town; the spec- 
tators, you may be sure, being very numerous.’’—(Bodleian 
Papers, vol. 1, p. 58.) Shortly after, another remedy for this 
shocking disorder appeared in France, which we extract from 
the treatise entitled ‘* La Medecin Aisée,” written by M. Le 
Clerc, Conseiller Medecin du Roi, published in Paris, in 1719. 
Vide page 103. “ Pour la cure de la playe, mettez dessus du 
poil du chien quia mordu. C'est le remede de Pare.” 


Lameness.—Schenekius, in his Medical Observations, says, 
that Nicholaus, an architect, falling from an high tower, re- 
covered the use of a leg, which, before that tumble, used to 
halt. Avery extraordinary mode of cure, which cannot, how- 
ever, be safely prescribed. 


Puiesotomy.—An Italian, mentioned by Solenander, was 
on his death-bed: presently comes in a man whom he had ag- 
grieved, and. although he was in a dying state, resolved, in 
the Italian way, to do the business with his own hands. He 
enters the chamber, gives the sick man a desperate stab, and 
so departs. By the flux of blood that issued from the wound, 
(for it seems he required bleeding,) he quite recovered ; his 
foe was his physician, who would not let him die, as die he 
would without this coarse phlebotomy.—Sir Edmund King 
bled King Charles II. for apoplexy, putting the rigour of the 
law at defiance, in case of failure of success. He succeeded, 
and one thousand pounds reward was ordered to him—but he 
was never paid.—( Burnet’s Own Times.) 


Rupture in Cuitpren is thus prescribed for by Mr. Wes- 
ley, in his Primitive Physic :—* Boil a spoonful of egg-shells, 
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dried in an oven, aud powdered in a pint of milk, and feed the 
child constantly with bread boiled in this milk !” 


Swoon.——At Antwerp, a countryman coming into a perfu- 
mer’s shop, presently fell into a swoon, but was speedily re- 
covered and brought to himself, by rubbing his face and nose 
all over with horse-dung !—(Johnson’s Natural History.) 


VacciNnaTion had, of course, its many enemies, in the infan- 
cy of its science ; among others, Dr. Mosely, who described, 
in technical style, a whole tribe of new cow-pox diseases ; 
and Mr. Stuart, as a brutal degeneration of the human species. 
“ The cow-pox, (said they) mange, or farcy, cow-pox ulcers, 
with pus, green—green as grass, clearly demonstrating their 
bovine origin; cow-pox evil or abscess, cow-pox mortification, 
are nothing in comparison of the brutalization of the noblest 
work of the creation.”—‘* Among the numerous shocking ca- 
ses of cow-pox which I have heard of, 1 know not if the most 
horrible of all has yet been published, viz. of a child at Peck- 
ham, who, after being inoculated with the cow-pox, had its 
former natural disposition absolutely changed to the brutal ; so 
that it run upon all fours, like a Beast, bellowing like a cow, 
and butting with its head like a bull. For my part, (it 1s add- 
ed, with philosophical scepticism,) I can scarcely think it pos- 
sible, having had no time to ascertain the truth !” 


O Mosely ! thy books nightly fantasies rousing, 

Full oft make me quake for my heart’s dearest treasures : 
For fancy, in dreams, oft presents them all browsing 

On commons, just like little Nebuchadnezzars. 

There, nibbling at thistles, stand Jem, Joe, and Mary ; 
On their foreheads—oh horrible !—crumpled horns bud ; 
Here Tom with a tail, and poor William all hairy, 
Reclin’d in a corner, are chewing the cud. 


Wen.—Camerarius says, a general officer, who had a large 
wen, by name Udalricus, Baron of Haenstone, had it fortu- 
nately run through by a sword, in battle: from that day the 
wen was cured.—A wen is said to be cured by the hand of a 
dead man, while hanging on the gallows. 


But many disorders are cured by being charmed away : as, 
a wedding-ring, of gold, rubbed on a stye upon the eyelid, used 
to be esteemed a sovereign remedy ; but—it must be applied 
nine times! And we find, from the Rawdon Papers, p- 194, 
that formerly, ‘an eagle’s stone was esteemed of great virtue in 
hard labour ; the biggest the best. This the lady, when in pain, 
wore upon her arma good while.” —Children may cut their teeth 
beautifully, by wearing an anodyne necklace, a specific which 
we have fortunately had among us for this hundred years! Cato 
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taught, that a fractured limb might be healed by a green reed 
and a charm. Even Galen taught, that certain remedies lost 
their efficacy. if they were pounded by a person who had any 
iron about him. Digby and Van Helmont had their sympathe- 
tic powders. In the journal, Les Nouvelles Eccleésiastiques, 
for 1767, several remarkable cures were attributed to the Abbé 
Salle, who had founded the schools, Freres ignorantins. Bro- 
ther Giles was cured of a head-ache by applying, to the part 
affected, a letter he had received from his superior. Brother 
Timothy, who had a white swelling on the knee, by the sign of 
the cross made over it, was made whole. But another brother’s 
cure was still more miraculous, considering the remedy :—by 
swallowing a bolus of grease, collected from off the square cap 
of the abbot, a quartern ague was shaken off, or charmed off. 


Now and then, we find it hardly possible to make a man die. 
In the Life of the Duke D’Epernon, part 2, we read of a sol- 
dier, who had a shot-hole in his belly, as large as the crown of 
one’s hat—* yet the party found himself as well as before!” 
And another soldier, his friend, received a bullet from a mus- 
ket, which entered his mouth, and passed out of the nape of his 
neck, but was perfectly cured. The king, finding two men for 
whom death had no commission, provided for them, though the 
prospect was so expensive. 


There is a disease, which we shall not name, upon which an 
epigram appeared, ina very early century, and which turns upon 
the wisdom and goodness of God, nm punishing a sinner, and 
providing for the physician at the same time! It is ina MS. 
in the Lorenzo Library, at Florence.—( Spence. ) 


The state of medical knowledge may be traced from the pre- 
scriptions formerly given. ‘* Cardinal “Mazarine is certainly be- 
lieved to be in no condition of escaping death, because of the 
desperate fever wherein he hath lain for some time, his physi- 
cians being, at last, driven to this only remedy, of lapping him 
in cow- dung. to cool the heat of his body ; renewing the same 
every day, as often as the dung begins to dry.”—( Rawdon Pa- 
pers, pe 125.) ‘To what base uses must we come, Horatio!’ 
when even his eminence of Mazarine must condescend to such 


a bath? 


How many ages passed, (says Pasquier,) supposing that a child 
ought not to be blooded until it had attained the age of fourteen 
years; and that bleeding of them before that time, was not a 
cure, but their death? a heresy which we should have lived in 
to this day, if it had not been for Averroes, an Arabian, who 
ventured to make the first experiment of it on a son of his, aged 
about six or seven years, whom he cured of a pleurisy. 
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Wesley (who wrote a book on physic) had strortg notions of 
a diabolical agency in respect of diseases. He imputed to it 
many of the accidents and discomforts of life,—disease, bodily 
hurts, storms and earthquakes, and nightmare : he beliew ed that 
epilepsy was often, or always, the eflect of possession, and that 
most madmen were demouniacs. 


Let us now quote a universal panacea, out of one of those 
good old housewifery books, which formed at once the Buchan’s 
Domestic Medicine and the Domestic Cookery of our fore- 
fathers. The receipt, to be sure,is somewhat barbarous, because 
a charm seems to be annexed to the o1L oF swALLows.—In a 
work in Sion College library, entitled, ‘““ The English Housewife, 
containing the inward and outward Vertues which ought to be 
ina compleat Woman, as her skill in Physick, Chirurgery, Cook- 
ery, &c.”? 1683, quarto, we find the following receipt, to make 
oil of swallows, which, when made, “ is exceeding soveraign for 
any broken bones, bones out of joynt, or any pain or grief, either 
in the bones or sinews :” 


Recet “To make oil of swallows. Take lavender cotten, 
spike knot-grass, ribwort, balm, valerian, rosemary-tups, wood- 
bine-tops, vine-strings, French mallows, the tops of alecosts, 
strawberry-strings, tutsan, plantane, walnut-tree leaves, the tops 
of young beets, isop, violet-leaves, sage of vertue, fine Roman 
wormwood, of each of them a handful; camomiles and red 
roses, of each two handfuls; twenty quick, 1. e. live swallows, 
and beat them together in a mortar, and put to them a quart af 
neat’s-foot oyl, or May-butter, and grind them all well together, 


&e. &e. &e. 1” 


The same author, in a remedy for deafness, shews the same 
partiality for live creatures. “Take a gray eel, with a white 
beliy, and put her into a sail earthen pot, quick, and stop 
the pot very close: then dig a deep hole in a horse-dunghiil, 

and set it therein fora fortnight ; then take it out, and rad 
out the oyl which will come of it, and drop it into the imper- 
fect ear, or both, if both be imperfect.” Here is also a receipt 
to preserve us from the infection of the plague, by smelling 
a nosegay made of the tassal’d end of a ship-rope.” And, for 
the benefit of all aldermen, we close by subjoining a receipt 
how to dress venison :—‘ If you will rost any venison, after 
you have washed it, you shall stick it with cloves all over on the 
outside ; ; and, if it be lean, you shall lard it, either with mutton- 
lard or pork- lard, but mutton is the best : then spit it, and rost 
it by a soaking fire; then take vinegar, Si pai and some 
of the g gravy which comes from the venison, and boy! them well 
ina dish; then season it with sugar, cinnamon, ginger. and 
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salt; and serve the venison forth upon the sawce, when it is 
rosted enough.” 


Chrysippus, a famous physician, spoken of by Pliny, pre- 
tended that cabbages were a remedy for all diseases. 


But let us now give our neighbours fair play. It is proper to 
give just tribute to skill in sclence whenever and wherever it 
occurs. We first turn to Russia. —‘* A young Russian noble- 
man, of the name of Buterline, was, in a skirmish with the 
Tartars, wounded so cruelly, that a portion of the scalp, scull 
and all, was carried away by the stroke of a sabre. The sur- 
geon having killed a dog, cut out a portion of his scull, corre- 
sponding with that which in this nobleman had been cut off 
with the sabre, nitched it into the wound, and achieved a per- 
fect cure. The nobleman, exulting in this miraculous opera- 
tion, told it to his friends, and his friends told it to the priests, 
and the story told it to the Archbishop of Moscow, and the 
Archbishop of Moscow put him under the ban of the church, 
from which he was driven forth, for having this fragment of a 
bestial body united with his, and banished from the assemblies 
of the faithful all over the Russian empire, so long as the said 
piece of dog’s scull remained united and joined into the head of 
a Christian man.”—( John Bell's Principles of Surgery, vol. 2 
p- 332.) It is proper to add, that-the offending part was after- 
wards removed, and the sentence of excommunication revoked. 





Sir Robert Wilson, in his pamphlet on the Composition 
of the Russian Army, speaking of wounded men having their 
wounds dressed on the field of battle, adds, ‘‘ Jt must also be 
stated, that the care of griev ously-wounded men, so as to be 
disabled from future service, has never, till lately, been in the 
policy of the Russian government ; for the finances of the em- 
pire did not admit of this burthen ; ; and even at Friedland, it 
was remarked, by an officer of high rank, and of most humane 
character, that a cannon-ball was the best doctor for men with- 
out limbs.” Wilson on the Russian Army, p. 53.) 


The surgeons of the Archipelago, according to Sonnini, in his 
Travels in Greece, vol. 2, p. 147, have the most unaccountable 
remedy for curing the inflammation or enlargement of the ker- 
nels in the neck; whieh disorder is charmed away, by tractor- 
ising the parts affected, &c. 


When the surgeons of Tripoli take off a limb, the stump 1s 
dipped into a bow! of hot pitch, which settles ‘the bleeding, 
without the trouble of tying up of the arteries. 


The Maltese have a singular remedy for a complaint peculiar 
to them, called the scanto, a violent panic-térror, which nearly 
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destroys at once the strength and the spirits. Their)prescription 
for this disorder is a broth, composed of puppies, put alive into 
the pot! This magical soup gives the patient a nausea, and 
that leads toacure. Even the great are thus ennuyé, by a dis- 
order christened disgusto ; but it yields to the said puppy-soup, 
if taken as a restorative ! 


It is well known, that Tippoo Sultan, of the Mysore, had, 
besides his dreams, omens, and inspirations, a sort of cacaoe- 
thes scribendi. . He wrote letters on all subjects; and, when 
Seringapatam feil into the hands of the English, the fuil light 
of the sultan’s intelligence blazed out—for he pretended to uni- 
versal sclence—a sort of Mahommedan Cyclopedia. We shall, 
however, give only one letter among the many. In this case, 
he acted as Doctor Tippoo.—* Your letter of the 14th Behari 
was received this day, and has informed us of Dowlet Khan’s 
being ill of the stone in the bladder: we have, in consequence, 
sent by the post an emetic to be taken the first day, together 
with other proper medicines for the seven subsequent days. 
These are all separately made "p in cloth, and sealed. ‘The 
way of taking an emetic is this, &c. The following morning, 
a dose of the other medicine is to be taken, in eight tolahs of 
syrup of abshakh and radish-leaves. The course is to be pur- 
sued for seven days, during which, the patient need not abstain 
from acids, but must avoid eating black and red pepper, and 
other heating and flatulent things. The diet should be curry 
or radishes, with boiled rice ; and his drink an infusion of musk- 
melon-seeds, cucumber-seeds, and dog-thorn, of each half a 


tolah weight.”—( T'ippoo’s Letters, by Kirkpatrick). 


The Brahmins of India, too, can prescribe, and successfully, 
according to Mr. Forbes. The Rajah of Travancore desired 
regeneration, 2. e. an expedient to advance him from an inferior 
east of Brahmins, in which he happened to be born, to a higher 
one, by a sort of new birth. Mr. Orme, however, thinks the 
Brahmins persuaded him to it, by way of atonement for the 
blood which he had spilled in the course of the war; but this 
is out of the question, for he only killed men, not crows, which 
is the unpardonal Brahminical sin. However, after many 
previous ceremonies, the rajah had to pass through a cow, in 
the Tom-thumb style, though not exactly so. A golden cow 
was made for the purpose; the calf, creeping through it, came 
forth: and this huge mass of gold became the fee to the Brah- 


mins for their ingenious prescription.—( Forbes’s Oriental Me- 
moirs.) 


In the Universal Magazine, vol. 18, p. 70, there is gravely 
recorded, the cure of a gentleman, of the name of Botaquet, 
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who had been run through the heart in a duel. Mr. Juif, of 
Paris, a surgeon in the time of Louis XIII. had the skill to 
make an aperture, on the right side of the patient's breast, of 
such bigness, that he could put his hand into it, cutting “om 
ribs, and immediately singeing the bones: he then, with scis- 
sors, clipped what parts were putrefying, ‘applying salves and 
so on to the lungs, handling them about as he would a leg or an 
arm. After sixteen days, the surgeon begun to close up, put- 


ting a piece of silver plate on the place ; and the patient did 
well ! 


A word or two about barber-surgeons. 


Banse ER SurceoNns.—Formerly the chirurgic art, and that 
of shaving, went hand in hand in this City of ‘London, as they 
now do in several cities of Europe. Whether their separation 
is for the benefit of mankind, or themselves, is not for us to 
determine ; it is quite sufficient to know, that the surgeons are 
allowed to shave our revenues quite as well as the barbers do 
our chins. In the Barber-Surgeons’ Hall, in Monkwell-street, 
there is a fine theatre for operations ; but none are now per- 
formed, we believe, unless by amateurs. By the charter of 
Henry VIII. barbers were not to practise surgery, further than 
drawing of teeth: and surgeons were strictly prohibited from 
the feat or craft of barbery or shaving. Use was to make both 
perfect ; consequently, these wise 1 regulations took their effect, 
though a long while in operation ; for it was not until 1745 that 
it was miraculously discovered that the above arts, feats, or 
mysteries, were foreign to and independent of each other! 
The surgeons were accordingly made, by act of soalan se a 
distinct corporation; and the barber-surgeons remained 1 
statu-quo. 


Mr. Gale describes some of these (self-installed) barber-sur- 
geons, in the wars of Montreuil, time of Henry VIII. Some 
were horse-leeches, dog-leeches, cobblers, tinkers, and such 
rubblement. When scrutinizing their medicaments, they were 
such trumpery as they greased the horses’ heels with—shoe- 
makers’ wax, with the rust of old pans, made into a salve, and 
so on. 


In one of the wars of Germany, an officer was carried to the 
hospital, with a leg shattered by a ball. As he was covered 
with blood, the surgeon, who was running from bed to bed, 
ordered amputation, ,and continued his round. A leg, clotted 
over with blood, was laid hold of—What are you doing, my 
friend? exclaimed the officer; that is my good leg. How- 
ever, notwithstanding his protestations and intreaties, as there 
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was a great deal to do, the barber-surgeons cut it off. The 
surgeon-major arrived with the bandages, perceived the mistake, 
and anxiously set about saving the wounded limb, which, with 
much pains and difficulty, he effected: but the poor officer 
paid dearly for the officious precipitation of the barber-sur- 
geon understrappers.—(Mercier’s Fragments, vol. 1, p. 77.)— 
Prior to the commencement of the sixteenth century, the quali- 
fications required for those who practised as surgeons in Edin- 
burgh were, that they should be able to ‘ Wryte and reid, to 
knaw anatomie, nature and complexioun of everie member of 
humanis bodie, and likewaise to knaw all the vaynis of the 
saymn, that he may mak flewbothomea in due time ;”’ together 
with ‘a complete knowledge of shaving beards and cutting of 
hair.”"—At the end of Southey’s Letters from Spain and Por- 
tugal, is an account of the Royal College of Surgery at Madrid, 
founded by Carlos III. 1787, one of the rules of which is, that 
“The students may settle and exercise their profession in any 
part of the kingdom: But if any student turns barber, he for- 
feits all his privileges.’’— Martial, the epigrammist, satirised a 
barber, in his days, who was so slow in his operation that the 
hair began to grow on the first half of his face before he had 
trimmed the other. The recollection of this story caused Voi- 
ture to apply it to Vaugelas, who being thirty years about a 
translation of Q. Curtius, had to go again over his MSS., the 
French language having undergone such changes during that 
period.—(Anecdotes Litteraires, tom. 1, 8vo. 1750.) 





HINT FOR A GEOGRAPHICAL GARDEN. 


I wave often said to myself, (says Forrest, in his Voyage in the 
Mergui Archipelago,) Why, nobody turns a level verdant plain, 
of a very few acres, into a map of the world?) When invention 
is sometimes stretched to lay out ground with taste, in the gar- 
dens of men of fortune, such a thing surely would not either 
be absurd or unuseful; I rather think the contrary. The 
project could not be attended with great expense, would be 
pleasant and healthful to young folks, especially in the exe- 
Cution, and make very young persons expert in simple geo- 
graphy, far beyond what they get from books and maps even 
at a more advanced age. Leta spot of level ground, three 
hundred and sixty yards in length from east to west, and one 
hundred and eighty yards in breadth from north to south, be 
inclosed by a wall (in these directions) of a very small height, 
perhaps one or two feet; let thirty-six marks be made on the 


east and west wall, and eighteen be made on the north and south 
12 
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walls, to fix the degrees of longitude and latitude at ten de- 
grees, or six hundred miles asunder; let four pieces of oak tim- 
ber be made, thirty feet long and eight inches square, with 
holes bored in them at the distance of three inches, or five miles 
from one another: thus, thirty-six inches, or three feet, on this 
piece of timber, (which is easily transported and put under 
cover, and which I call scale,) are a degree; and the whole 
scale ten degrees, or six hundred miles in length.* ‘These scales 
being placed upon or stuck in the ground, at any of the large 
divisions of ten degrees, made on the walls, and opposite to 
each other, afford an opportunity, by cross log-lines, or pack- 
thread, of determining the particular town, city, or head-land, 
that is to be marked on this map, in the same manner as upon 
a sheet of paper on a table, with a Gunter’s scale and a pair of 
compasses. ‘The continents and islands may be made in turf, 
the sea in gravel, the boundary or outline may bea hard terrace 
made of mortar, pieces of slate fixed in mortar, or a border of 
common box may be planted, as is usual in most gardens. At 
particular places on this ocean of gravel, posts may be fixed up, 
indicating particular circumstances of monsoons, trade-winds, 
currents, &c. prevailing in particular parts, to amuse the con- 
templative owner, who taking a few turns before breakfast on 
the surface of this flat globe, the powers of his mind will ex- 
pand, and he will, | am persuaded, be often inclined to say, 
“This is obvious: I see this circumstance in a new light from 
what | formerly learned from books and maps only. I see a 
passage from the Downs to India is nothing: the difficulty dis- 
appears compared with the hardships, the fatigue of sailing in 
narrow seas. While, ina passage from London to New castle, 
what with anchoring and weighing every twelve hours, reefing 
and handing of sails, heaving the lead. &c. in a distance of less 
than three hundred miles, and perhaps seven or eight times in 
a summer, . young man must learn the duty of a seaman.” | 
therefore take upon me to say, that the idea of making such a 
map is enatiay of a prince, and within the reach of a private 
gentleman to put in execution. | think it would very much 
adorn the villa of the minister of a great commercial nation: 
nay, even the palace of royalty itself. 





* An equator and middle meridian of terras, made narrow and low, and 
graduated at each ten degrees, would facilitate the construction of the map, 
dividing the whole into four, and admit the log-lines to be shorter. 
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POISONS. 


ScaLicEeR tells of the King of Cambaias’ son, that “he 
was fed with poison from his infancy ;”? and that although he 
coutinued in health, yet at last his flesh became so venomous, 
that the gnats, fleas, and flies, who sucked his blood, swelled 
and died: his very breath was dangerous to those that spoke 
with him; and if any woman of the place, not knowing of 
course of what nature the gentleman was, slept with him, she 
presently passed from his bed to her burial.””— (Scaliger de Sub- 
til. Exercitat. p. 568, and Frenchfield’s History Improved, 
p. 15, 16.) Scaliger must surely have meant all this as an al- 
legory ; for no man’s bowels were ever so constituted, as other- 
wise this most credulous of all authors would make us believe. 
However, it realises the old proverb,—‘ What’s one man’s food 
is another man’s poison.’ But, after all, the great Aristotle 
says the same of a young girl, who (if we believe him) could be 
brought to digest any thing. ‘ She was as well fed and nou- 
rished by poisonous things as by common food ;”’ only, that in 
course of time, she became so pestiferous, that if the young 
toad chose to spit at you, your death was certain and immediate. 
—Celius Rhodius, lib. 11, chap. 13.)—There are other in- 
stances which might be quoted, from various authors, of people 
being addicted, con amore, to arsenick, hemlock, opium, and 
se on, but the exposé would do no good. Some might fall in 
love with poisons, (which are wisely very dear in the purchase,) 
and so get ruined in their circumstances. This is the only rea- 
sou we have in not following up what such learned men as 
Aristotle and Scaliger believed. Did not Plutarch affirm that 
Hyrodes Arsaces had aconite given to him by his son Phraates, 
with a design to poison him, but it cured his dropsy ?—(Plu- 
larch’s Lives, vol. 5, p. 119.) 


There was a mountebank here in 1701, one Cornelius a Til- 
burgh, whose Orvietan would expel poison, which he once 
drank before King Charles II., who gave him a gold medal ; 
and afterwards he publicly drank a great quantity of poison on 
his stages of Lincoln’s Inn and Covent Garden. 


Pulverized diamonds (fortunately they are dear in this coun- 
try) are considered, by the Mahometans, the least painful, the 
most active, and infallible of all the poisons.—(Forsyth’s Italy.) 
But we may add, from a recent example, that the sordid pos- 
session of a quantity of large unpulverized diamonds, and an 
inordinate love of such, are the most active and infallible of all 
other poisons——to the soul. 


92 Poisons. 


A pope never dies but all Italy swears he was poisoned : it 
is the order of the day there. 


Those who wear wigs, and have malicious barbers, should 
read the following.—‘ In the year 1761, Monsieur Stambke, 
Counsellor of State to the hereditary Prince of Russia and 
Duke of Holstein, died in an advanced age. The late Duke of 
Holstein ow:d his life to this gentleman; for, being at Peters- 
burgh, and having ordered a new state-wig to be made, when 
the peruke-maker brought it home, he seemed to insist with 
more than ordinary earnestness that the duke should be shaved, 
that the wig might fit the better. Mr. Stambke being acciden- 
tally there, suspecting, from the solicitude of the peruke-maker, 
that there was some foul play intended, advised the duke to 
compel the peruke maker to have his own head shaved ; which 
being done, and the wig put upon his head, he expired within 
twelve minutes !—(Dodsley’s Register.) 


The following ridiculous and not less extraordinary instance 
of poisoning was related to Mr. Dutens by an English noble- 
man, who was an eye-witness of the scene.—* Lord Oxford 
kept a mistress, who was extremely capricious. One night, 
when they were sleeping together, after having quarrelled, he 
was awakened by the cries of his mistress ; who beat her face, 
tore her hair, and exhibited every mark of the greatest despair. 
He questioned her, and pressed her to tell him the cause of her 
distress. At last he learnt from her, that, in order to avenge 
herself for the quarrel which they had had together the day be- 
fore, she had poisoned him at supper. and had also poisoned 
herself. Alarmed at this declaration, he called up his'servants, 
and sent for several physicians. ‘They came ; antidotes were 
speedily and properly administered; and after they had both 
vomited copiously for some hours, every body was surprised 
at the violent bursts of laughter of the woman; who, falling 
into an elbow-chair, was more than a quarter of an hour before 
she was ‘able to explain the cause of such ill-timed gaiety. 
She at last declared, that neither Lord Oxford nor herself had 
been poisoned ; but that she had only wished to be revenged 
upon him, by the alarm which she had given him, and in which 
she had so well succeeded. Lord Oxford thought the jest 
rather too serious ; and as it was possible that she had thought 
of giving that turn to the transaction, only after the effect of the 
emetics, he resolved never to sup with her again!” 


One would suspect that very unfair pay had formerly taken 
place at the altar itself, when continental kings must avoid be- 
ing fumigated there upon solemn occasions ; for we find that the 
pretty ceremony of handling silver censors has been commented 
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on. At the betrothing of Madame Elizabeth, of France, with 
Don Philip, Prince of Spain, (October 15, 1615,) who was 
represented by the Duke of Guise, the altar and his lordship 
the Cardinal de Sourdis were censed, and not the king ; his ma- 
jesty’s chaplams saying, that formerly kings were poisoned by 
this method of perfuming with frankincense, and that, where 
the king is, even the altar should not be censed.--( Archives de 
|’Eglise de Bourdeaux. )—And at the marriage of Louis XIII. 
with Anne of Austria, neither the altar nor the king were 
censed ; the chaplain saying, that the king might sometimes be 
censed, not near, but at a distance.—(MS. in the French king’s 
Library.) 





oo 


HENRY VIII. 


Once sent an offer of his hand to the Princess of Parma, who 
returned for answer, that she was greatly obliged to the King 
for his compliment, and that if she had two heads, one of them 
should have been at his service; but, as she had only one, she 
could not spare it. Perhaps the princess had read his uxori- 
ous career.—Henry, guoad loquitur— 


Three Kates, two Nans, and one sweet Jane I wedded, 
One Dutch, one Spanish, and four English wives ; 
From two I got divorced, two I beheaded, 

One died in child-bed, and one me survives. 





THE KNOUT, 


One of the gentle punishments inflicted in the Russian empire. 
Nations, unquestionably, get more and more refined as they 
get older; but this northern kingdom Is yet to be proved other- 
wise than Dr. Clarke has of late years described it. At pre- 
sent, we only give a recital from the Abbé Chappe d’Aute- 
roche’s Journey in that country, of the application of the 
knout, and to a beautiful and accomplished woman. Madame 
Lapouchin was one of the finest women belonging to the court 
of the Empress Elizabeth: she was intimately connected with 
2 foreign ambassador, then engaged in aconspiracy. Madame 
Lapouchin, who was supposed to be an accomplice in this con- 
spiracy, was condemed by the Empress Elizabeth, to under- 
go the puishment of the knout. She appeared at the place of 
execution in a genteel undress, which contributed still more 
to heighten her beauty. The sweetness of her countenance, 
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and her vivacity, were such as might indicate indiscretion, 
but not even the shadow of guilt ; although I, says the Abbé, 
have been assured by every person of whom I have made en- 
quiry, that she was really guilty. Young, lovely, admired, and 
sought for at the court, of which she was the life and spirit ; 

instead of the number of admirers her beauty usually drew af. 
ter her, she then saw herself surrounded only by executioners, 
She looked on them with astonishment, seeming to doubt 
whether such preparations were intended for her: one of the 
executioners then pulled offa kind of cloak, which covered 
her bosom; her modesty taking the alarm, made her start 
back a few steps; she turned pale, and burst into tears: her 
clothes were soon after stripped off, and, in a few moments, 
she was quite naked to the waist, exposed to the eager looks of 
a vast concourse of people, profoundly silent. One of the 
executioners then seized her by both hands, and, turning half 
round, threw her on his back, bending forwards, so as to raise 
her a few inches from the ground - and the other executioner 
then laid hold of her delicate limbs, with his rough hands, 
hardened at the plough, and, without any remorse, adjusted 
her on the back of his companion, in the properest posture for 
receiving the punishment. Sometimes he laid his large hand 
brutally upon her head, in order to make her keep it down; 
sometimes, like a butcher going to slay a lamb, he seemed to 
soothe her, as soon as he had fixed her in the most favourable 
attitude. ‘The executioner then took a kind of whip, called 
knout, made of a long strap of leather, prepared for this pur- 
pose: he then retreated a few steps, measuring the requisite 
distance with a steady eye; and, leaping backwards, gave a 
stroke with the end of the whip, so as to carry away a slip of 
skin from the neck to the bottom of the back; then, striking 
his feet against the ground, he took his aim for applying a se- 
cond blow, parallel to the former ; ; so that, in a few moments, 

all the skin of her back was cut away in small slips, most ft 
which remained hanging to the shift. Her tongue was cut out 
immediately after, and she was directly banished into Siberia. 
This incident is known to all persons who have been in Rus- 
sia. In 1762,'she was recalled from banishment, by Peter III. 
Is it possible any one can read this without a due horror of 
that despotism, which, whatever the crime, can thus outrage 
decency and humanity, whether by knouts, racks, tortures, or 
whatever name the ad libitum punishment goes by? It should 
be also observed, that society has never been ameliorated by 
these horrid processes ; but, on the contrary, (as we shall take 
care to shew,) crimes have the rather increased: they have 
been committed more artfully, it is true ; for private assassi- 
nation and poison have been the results. History attests the 
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fact. The celebrated traveller, Mr. Coxe, tells us—‘‘ The 
following are the exact dimensions and weight of a knout, 
which I procured in Russia, and which is now In my posses- 
sion. Length of the thong, two feet; breadth of the top, 
three-quarters of an inch; at the bottom, half an inch; thick- 
ness, one eighth; length ‘of the plaited whip, two feet ; cir- 
cumference of ditto, two inches and a half; diameter of the 
ring, one inch and five-eighths; length of the leather spring, 
one inch and a half; length of the handle, one foot two inches 
and a half; length of the whole, five feet five inches and five- 
eighths ; weight, eleven ounces. The reader will judge of the 
great force which the skilful executioner can give to this in- 
strument, when informed that, if he receives a private order, 
he can despatch the criminal by striking him two or three 
blows upon the ribs. But let us hasten from such a picture, 
which should not be placed here, but for the sample display- 
ed of a perverse eccentricity of the human mind. 





LAUGHTER. 


Accorpine to Martial, 


He that would move another man to laughter, 
Must first begin, and t’other soon comes after. 


As the general tenor of these pages, perhaps, tends toward 
risibility, we are very sorry that our readers will become mon- 
kies, according to Mr. Knieut, who, in his ‘ Analysis of 
Taste,’ tells me, “lama monkey by my perpetual laughter.” 
It is needless to say we differ from this arbiter of taste, though 
that will amount to nothing: all we can honestly avow then, 
is, we would have a wilderness of Mr. Knight’s monkies, to 
write and talk to. 


“ | suppose it was virtue in us, (says Mr. Holcroft.) that we 
concealed our laughter from the objects of it ; though I leave 
it to better casuists to decide how far this kind of laughter, or 
any kind of laughter is a mark of sound sense! | own, I wish 
1 could laugh oftener!!! Yet lam very wrong, if | wish for 
folly? And I do not know very well how pure wisdom should 
excite laughter? Bless us! we have many doubts to solve ; 
and, | fear, much rubbish to remove.”’—(Travels to Paris, 
vol. 1, p. 42.) In this delectably-written passage, it is plain, 
that Mr. Holcroft does not know whether he may laugh; he 
balances between the pros andcons; and, after all, neither he, 
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nor ourselves, make any thing of it. To be sure, there are 
very alarming descriptions of laughter, even worded by seusi- 
ble people, which might operate as a peventive to its indul- 
gence ; for instance they go so far as to say, they were convuls- 
ed—ready to burst—splitting their sides—and lastly, in due or- 
der, dying with laughter! The effects, therefore, being so 
alarmingly described or confessed, have prejudiced the cause, 
even among philosophers, already no way remarkable for their 
tenderness of feeling. True, these will say in reply, did not 
Chrysippus die laughing, when an ass was invited, and did ac- 
tually sup with him? Did not a pope burst with laughter, 
when a monkey came to his bedside and put on the holy tiara? 
Besides. Dr. Johnson describes laughter as “‘ convulsive mer- 
riment ;” and there is no merriment in getting into convulsions, 


But laughter is weakening. Wolfius tells us of a country- 
fellow, named Brunsellius, who, at church, hearing a sermon, 
saw a woman fall from a form, half asleep ; ; at which object 
most of the congregation laughed ; but he, for his part, was so 
tickled, that, for three whole days he did nothing but laugh ; 
by which means he was much weakened, says Burton, in his 
Rinvonss of Melancholy. | 


No one could accuse those Chinese sages, Zoroaster and 
Fohi, of being monkeys ; for the chronicles say that the latter 
never laughed at all, and the former only twice, viz. when he 
entered the world, and when he left it. 


Wesley believed, laughter and hysterical laughter to be the 
work of the devil. Many would he ready to exclaim, The 
devil itis! without disparagement to Mr. Wesley, whose pat- 
riarchal smile we well remember. 
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ASSASSINA TION—SANC TUARIES—LUSTRATIONS. 


NO doctrine can justify assassination. There is no man so 
vile, that deserves to be cut off in this cowardly way. The 
veriest tyrant upon the earth must not be so dealt with : he is 
unarmed and exposed. There has been some argument of 
late in the diurnals, the whole of which we consider to have 
been unnecessary ; for who could advocate it? The vice, 
thank God, is not English; and may we never know of a sin- 
gle instance committed here, of an offence the most detestable 
of all in the black catalogue of human crimes. Judith’s ex- 
ample was thought an encouragement to regicides: for Bal- 
thazar Gerard, who killed William the First, Prince of Orange, 
had well thumbed the story of Judith murdering Holofernes. 
A French author says, this history, being taken for a canonical 
one, encourages assassins to attempt the life of kings, whom 
they hate; and furnishes orators with a crown of glory, to put 
upon the head of the Clements, the Ravaillacs, the Ankar- 
stroms, and others. It certainly does no such thing. 


The reason the King of Naples assigned for not putting 
down the horrid practice of private assassination in his king- 
dom is curious.—“ At present, (said the monarch,) I lose five 
thousand of my subjects (annually) by assassination : if, there- 
fore, | were to put to death every assassin, I should lose double 
that number.””—( Owen’s Travels, vol. 2, p. 102.) 


Pontoppidan, the historian of Norway, relates, that the 
Italian practice of privately stabbing, prevailed at one time to 
such a degree among the Norwegians, that a wife was ever 
13 
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prepared for such an event, by carrying her husband’s shroud 
about her, when they attended together a wedding-feast, or 
any other merry-making. 


We find, also, that when the Moslem assassins murdered Mr, 
Cherry. at Benares, they carried with them their winding-sheets, 
which had been dipped in the holy well of Zemzen.—( Va- 
lentia’s Travels.) 


But what an eccentricity of wickedness was it, to appoint 
any place where a murderer should get shelter--a church, too! 
—But such were, and are, (abroad,) called Sanctuaries. 
Lancaster church was reserved, by Henry VIII., as a sanctu- 
ary, after the abolition of that dangerous privilege in the rest 
of England.—¢ Pennant.) 


It appears, that one of the ancestors of the present Earl of 
Fife, Macduff, had the privilege. or any of bis kindred within 
the ninth degree, of being acquitted of manslaughter, on flying 
to the sanctuary of the Cross at Mugdrum, in the county of 
Fife, and paying nine cows and aheifer.—( Camden.) 


But if a murder, or an attempt to murder, is committed in 
a church, then that place, being polluted, though ever so un- 
conscious, must undergo Lustrations, namely, a purification 
after murder has been committed with the walls. In 1492, a 
priest, Patnck Filling, was wounded almost to death by a 
Welch gentleman. Divine service was immediately suspend- 
ed, till a lustration was performed, in order to purify the church 
from the foul stain. 


An impiety of the same kind was committed in the church 
of Nétre Dame, at Paris, 1670. ©The priest died of his 
wound ; expiation was made; public prayers were put up in 
all the churches for forty hours; a fast was appointed; repa- 
ration was made; which, with a grand procession, restored the 
place to its usual discharge of the sacred oflices.--( Felibien 
Flist. de Paris.) Fox mentions another instance, in his Mar- 
tyrs. 


INGENUITY OF ARTISTS. 


A Hini to Jewellers.—lt is surprising, that our jewellers, 
who deal in the precious things of this world, should, at the 
same time, deal so little in sentiment, never calling up the 
wonder-working aid of fancy. They sell us rings, bracelets, 
diadems. cestusses, and so on, composed of rare stones, with- 
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out once alluding to their allegories, relations, or symbols. 
Now, no less a personage than Pope Innocent himself may be 
said to give them a precedent for the future exercise of their 
genius ; “for when Cardinal Langton was made archbishop of 
Canterbury, by the intrigues of the pope, whose creature he 
was, in despite of King John—to appease the latter, bis holi- 
ness presented him with four golden rings, set with precious 
stones ; and enhanced the value of the vit, by informing him 
of the many mysteries implied in it. “ He begged of him 
(John) to consider seriously the form of the rings, their num- 
ber, their matter, and their colour. Their form, he said, being 
round, shadowed out eternity, which had neither beginning y nor 
end; and he ought thence to learn his duty of aspiring from 
earthly objects to heavenly, from things temporal to things 
eternal. The number, four, being a square, denoted stead- 
iness of mind, not to be subverted either by adversity or pros- 
perity, fixed for ever on the firm basis of the four catdinal vir- 
tues. Gold, which is the matter, being the most precious of 
metals, signified wisdom, which is the most precious of all ac- 
complishments, and justly preferred, by Solomon, to riches, 
power, and all exterior attainments. ‘The blue colour of the 
sapphire represented Faith; the verdure of the emerald, 
Hope; the redness of the ruby, Charity ; and the splendour 
of the topaz, good works.”-—( Hume.) Now if, by these con- 
ceits, his holiness, Pope Innocent (who was not in the jewel- 
lery line) endeavoured to repay John for one of the most im- 
portant prerogatives of his crown, which he had ravished from 
him,—then how much more does it behove Rundell and Bridge, 
Hamlet, Jefferies, and others, (with whom, alas! we have little 
dealings,) to leave off calling a ring a ring, and to call up all 
those associations of thought, that display of imagination, m 
the display of their goods, “wherein the purchaser may receiv: 
more satisfaction, and the seller an extra fifty per cent ! 


But we lave observed some striking specimens of ingenuity 
in artists who have excelled in minute penmanship ; for in- 
stance—Cicero records, that the whole of the Iliads of Ho- 
mer was written on a piece of parchment, in so small a char- 
acter, that the whole might be inclosed in the compass of a 
nut-shell—see Pliny, lib. 7; but he does not say what nuat- 
shell; perhaps a cocoa- nut ! There was one a!so, in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, who wrote the Ten Commandmenis, the 
Creed, ihe Pater Noster, the queen’s name, aud ihe year of our 
Lord, within the compass of a penny ; and gave her majesty : 
pair of spectacles, of such an artificial make 5. that. by their hele. 
she plainly discerned every letter. —( Hey: Lite oj Charies 1.) 
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Another penman, in the miniature style, one Francis 
Almonus, wrote the Creed, and the first fourteen verses of St. 
John’s Gospel, in the compass of a penny. In the library 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, is a picture of Charles I., done 


with a pen, the lines of which contain all the Psalms, in a legi- 
ble hand. 





Of minute Carving.—At Halston, in Shropshire, the seat of 
the Myttons, is preserved a carving, much resembling that 
mentioned by Walpole, in his Anecdotes of Painting, vol. 2, 
p- 42. It is the portrait of Charles I., full-faced, cut on a 
peach-stone ; above isa crown: his face and clothes, which 
are vandyck dress, are painted: on the reverse is an eagle, 
transfixed with an arrow ; and round itis this motto, J feather. 
ed this arrow. ‘The whole is most admirably executed, and is 
set in gold, with a crystal on each side. It probably was the 
work of Nicholas Briot, a great graver of the Mint, in the 
time of Charles I.—(Pennant’s Wales.) In the Royal 
Museum, at Copenhagen, is a common cherry-stone, on the 
surface of which are engraved two hundred and twenty heads ; 
but their smallness makes them rather appear imperfect. 





Sturt, a very neat writing-engraver, published a Common 
Prayer Book, all of which was engraved on silver plates. 
Unfortunately, however, it did not sell ; and poor Sturt became 
seriously alarmed, and took every body’s advice, (as usual,) as 
to what wasto be done. It was at length determined to take 
off anumber of copies privately, and then to cut the plates up 
publickly. After this, the hoarded copies being brought out 
stealthily. one by one, as particular favours, fetched greater 
prices. Such are the attractions and tricks in the world of 
connoisseurs.— ( Noble’s Grainger.) 


How to make a Man catch a Cannon-ball in his Hand.— 
When you have the proper quantity of powder for a charge, 
put a very little of it into the cannon; then put in the ball, 
and over it putin the rest of the powder; then put in the 
wadding, and ram it down as hard, as usual. A cannon s0 
charged, will not carry the ball twenty yards. The report of 
the cannon this way is as loud as any other, for all the powder 
is fired, the bullet not filling the barrel so exactly as to pre- 
vent its catching.’ This experiment was once tried, and the 
ball caught, from a nine-pounder, by the person who invented 
the trick. 


A man of the name of Huber, had acquired such a facility 
in forming Voltaire’s countenance, that he could not only cut 
most striking likenesses of him out of paper, with scissors, 
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held behind his back; but could mould a little bust of him, in 
half a minute, out of a bitof bread; and, at last, used to make 
his dog manufacture most excellent profiles, by making him 
bite off the edge of a biscuit, which he held to him in three or 
four different positions. —( Grimm.) 


In making toys, the Chinese are exceedingly expert. 
“ Out of a solid ball of ivory, with a hole in it, not larger than 
half an inch in diameter, they will cut from nine to fifte en dis- 
tinct hollow globes, one within another, all loose, and capable 
of being turned round in every direction, and each of them 
carved full of the same kind of open-work that appears on the 
fans. A very small sum of money is the price of one of these 


difficult trifles.”—( Barrow’s China. ) 


But there have been artists quite as ingenious, though, in 
design, utterly tasteless. We have actually seen a print, de- 
signed by an artist for the Scripture allegory—‘ Thou fool, 
who seest the mote which isin thy brother's eye, and cannot 
discover the beam which is in thine own”—very rca 
illustrated by a beam of timber projecting out of the eye! 
And again, a very unhappy invention is displayed in a picture 
over the altar at Worms ; in which the Virgin throws Jesus 
into the hopper ofa mill, ‘while, from the other side he issues, 
changed into little morsels of bread, with which the priests 
feed the people. Matthison, in his Letters, also describes 
a picture, in a church at Constance, called the Conception of 
the Holy Virgin. An old man lies on a cloud, whence he darts 
a vast beam, which passes through a dove hovering just below ; 
at the end of the beam appears a large transparent egg, in 
which egg is seen a child in swaddling clothes, with a glory 
round it ; Mary sits leaning in an arm-chair, and opens her 
mouth to receive the egg.—In our chapter on Anachronisms, 
other like instances will be displayed. 








OATHS—CURSES. 


Tere is a sect in Scotland now, who think it idolatry to 
kiss the book. A Quaker affirms to the truth of what he 
states. A Jew swears on the Pentateuch, with his head cov- 
ered. A Gentoo touches with his hand the foot of a Brah- 
min. Mahometans are sworn on the Koran. 


Cuaucer makes all his personages swear by the most (to 
us) unaccountable oaths : Swift strangely copied them all out 
—see his Works. 
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Homer teaches us, (Jliad, lib. 3, p. 301,) that, when a trea. 
ty of peace was to be ratified by an oath, cuckoldom was one 
of the punishments which they wished to the violators of that 
treaty. Weare here reminded of the eleventh verse of the 
twelfth chapter of the second book of Samuel. We also read, 
in the Menagiana, that when the Lacedemonians bore a grudge 
to some persous, they wished them three or four curses—the 
itch of building ; of having fine clothes and horses ; and 
gallants to their wives.—(See Suidas, also in loco.) 


The Arabs have a saying—that if you ask the camel which 
he likes best, up hill, or down, he will reply, ‘‘ God’s curse 
light upon both.” 


Formerly, Ash Wednesday was a day of humiliation in the 
Christian church, the penitents appearing in sackcloth and 
ashes : the want of this discipline is, at present, supplied by 
reading publicly, on this day, the curses denounced against 
impenitent sinners, when the people repeat an amen after 
each curse. It is called a Commination. There are many 
who consider this general avowal of the justice of God’s wrath 
against impenitent sinners, as cursing their neighbours and 
brethren ; consequently, like good Christians, they keep away 
from church on the occasion. 


The Turks have a liberal custom, of solemnly cursing the 
Christians in their mosques, on certain days of the year. 


Applying to the gods, and execrating and devoting an 
enemy, in time of war, were practised by the Romans with 
great solemnity, and doubtless by others. Thus it is, some 
nations, wise enough in many respects, yet thought that the 
Deity could be influenced by such artifices, and brought to hate 
one people and love another : (we have a few words to add 
upon this in our chapter on Te Deums.) The Gentiles, bes- 
towing human vices upon their deities, accounted them to be 
as sordid as themselves ; and used to say, that gifts had a pre- 
vailing charm over gods as well as men. 


This art of religious execration observed by Rome pagat 
hath been kept up and improved by Rome Christian, where 
the holy pontiff and his ecclesiastics denounce the most hort 
ble, infamous, and profane curses against the disobedient, 
against schismatics and heretics, with all the pomp and gr 
mace of paganism, and with the same efficacy and success 
Their pagan ancestors, to give them their due, were much 
more reasonable petitioners, and only desired that their ene- 
mies might be conquered : but these pious Christians prayed 
for the eternal damnation of their adversaries, and devoutly 
hoped that their curses were ratified in heaven and hell. 
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We shall now present to the reader a form of cursing, em- 
ployed formerly by these spiritual fathers against unquiet and 
untractable children ; (see Brandt’s History of the Reforma- 
tion, vol. 1, p- 15 3) and have only to observe that, of all the 
aberrations of the human mind, we defy any thing to be pro- 


duced half so shocking. 


“ By command of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, of the 
blessed Mary, mother of our Lord Jesus Christ, of St. Mi- 
chael, John the Baptist, and of Peter and Paul, princes of the 
apostles, of St. Stephen and all the martyrs, of St. Silvester 
and all the confessors, of St. Aldegund and all the holy virgins, 

and of all other saints whatsoever, both in heaven and earth ; 

we curse and cut off from the holy mother, the church, thim, 

her, or them, that have [done so and so], or have known 
thereof, or have been advising, abetting, or assisting therein. 

Let them be accursed in their houses, granaries, beds, fields, 
lands, ways, country-seats, towns, and villages. Let them be 
accursed in the woods, rivers, and churches ; accursed in 
pleadings, trials, contentions, and quarrels ; accursed in pray- 
ing, speaking, and in silence ; ; in cating, drinking, and sleep- 
ing; in waking, feeling, walking, standing, running, resting, 

and riding ; accursed | in hearing, seeing, and tasting - ; accurs- 
ed in all their works. Let this curse smite their heads, eyes, 

and their whole bodies, from the crown of their head to the 
sole of their feet. I conjure thee, Satan, and all thy black 
guard, by the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, that ye do not rest 
day nor night, till you have brought them both to temporal and 
to eternal shame, whether it be by causing them to be drown- 
ed, or hanged, or devoured by wild beasts, or torn in pieces 
by vultures or eagles, or burnt with fire, or murdered by their 
enemies : make them odious to al! creatures living. Let their 
children be orphans, and their wives widows : let no man re- 
lieve them from this time forwards, nor have any compassion 
for their fatherless children ; and, just as Lucifer was driven 
out of Heaven, and Adam banished out of Paradise, let them 
also be driven and banished out of this world, being despoiled 
of all their goods and possessions ; and let them “be buried 
with the burial of an ass. Let them partake of the punish- 
ment of Corah, Dathan, and Abiram ; of Judas, of Pontius 
Pilate, and of all that say to the Lord their God, Depart from 
us. we have no knowledge of thy ways (at these words, the 
“ rson who pronounce id the curses extinguished two burning 
tapers, which he held in his hands, with the following dreadful 
expression) : I adjure thee, Satan, and all thy companions, 
that, just as these candles are extinguished in my hands, thou 
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likewise extinguish and take from them the light of their 
eyes, unless they repent, and make entire amends and satis. 
faction. Amen, amen.”’ 


Dr. Jortin, from whom part of the above is extracted, says, 
‘* The Athenian priestess, Theano, seems to have had much 
better notions of religion: When being required to curse Al. 
cibiades, she replied, that her office was to pray and to bless, 
and not curse.’”’-—( Plutarch Quest. Rom. p. 261.)—And he 
adds, that he would not be understoeod to mean that such forms 
of execration are now in use; or that the present Bishop of 
Rome would tolerate them.—( Dissertation 5.) 


Now we would most charitably excuse these imprecators, if 
we could; perhaps, by paradoxing a little, we may; e. g. the 
same word in Hebrew signifies blessing and cursing ; as they 
say in Italian, T'w es benedetto, you are acursed rascal. Where 
we make Job’s wife advise him to curse God and die, it should 
be bless God and die ; bless him for the good you have hitherto 
received, and die to avoid the evils that are now come upon 
you. Besides, and finally, who knows that the Romanists ever 
meant what they said at all ? 


There were some alum-works in the neighbourhood of 
Scarborough, to work which, Sir Thomas Challoner, the own- 
er, was obliged to seduce some workmen from the pope’s alum- 
works near Rome, then the greatest in Europe. If one may 
judge from the curse which his holiness thundered out against 
Sir Thomas and the fugitives, he certainly was not a little enra- 
ved; for he cursed, by the very form that Ernulphus has left 
us,(vide Tristam Shandy,) and not varied a tittle from that most 
comprehensive of all imprecations.—(Pennant’s Scotland. vol. 
1, p. 29.) 


Again, that the Pope can curse to the purpose, when he set: 
about it, let the following composition of curses bear witness. 
Clement VI., in the Bull which he issued against the Emperor 
Louis of Bavaria, expresses himself thus: ‘ May God strike 
him with imbecility and madness! may Heaven overwhelm 
him with its thunders! may the anger of God, with that of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, fall upon him in this world, and in the 
next! may the whole universe revolt against him! may the 
earth swallow him up alive! may his name perish from the 
earliest generation! and may his memory disappear! may all 
the elements be adverse to him! may his children be deliver- 
ed into the hands of his enemies; be crushed before the eyes 
of their father, &c. &c.”"-—What hearts their holinesses mus! 
have had! 
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Richard II. shewed his affection as a husband, and his weak- 
ness as a man, in cursing the palace of Sheene, and ordering 
it to be destroyed, merely because it was the place of his 
amiable queen’s death. 


But there have been fanatics who have voluntarily bound 
themselves by oaths or covenants to God; for instance, one 
William Huntington, S. S., says, “‘ Having got a little book 
which recommended vows to be made to God, [ accordingly 
stripped myself naked, to make a vow to the Almighty, if he 
would enable me to cast myself upon him. Thus, | bound my 
soul with numerous ties, and wept over every part of the written 
covenant which this book contained. These ] read naked on my 
knees, &c. :” and directly after he tells us, ‘‘ But before the 
week was out, | broke through all these engagements, and fell 
deeper into the bowels of despair than ever I had been before.” 


Here follows one of the most extraordinary imprecations 
perhaps ever recorded. There can be but little doubt, al- 
though the act was voluntary, the man was out of his senses. 
“|, Edward Broughton, for love, in y® presence of y® great 
God of heaven and earth, who knows the secrets of all hearts, 
and the sincerity of mine at this time, I doe, upon premedita- 
tion, and not rashly, implore the God of spirits to pour down 
his vengeance upon mee and my posterity for ever, not in any 
ordinary manner, but in the highest nature, in giving the divell 
power over our soules and bodyes ; and that we consume upon 
the earth, rott away alive, and be damned; and y, my name 
and person may stinck upon earth, and molest y® nostrils of 
men; and that I may be a fearfull spectacle to all perfidious 
men; and that I may never walk upon the earth, but with 
dreadful hideous shapes about me, and terrified conscience ; 
and that | may linger and not die, but, as Cain, may have a 
mark set upon me, that men may shun me; and that I may 
outlive all my posterity ; and that they may be all extinct and 
damn’d ; and that the divell may have a good title to my body 
and soule; and take possession of me heare on earth, and 
carry me away alive; and that I may never appear before 
God, but to receive the dreadful sentence, Depart from me, 
you cursed, into everlasting fire, to be tormented by the divell 
and his angels.”—Observe, this part is but to usher in the rest. 
“If I do not utterly forbear all rash swearing, and all maner 
of drinking, and all maner of debauchery whatsoever ; or if 
ever | am guilty of finding fault with any thing my intended 
wife shall doe or say; or if ever I undertake any business, or 
any thing, how great a concern soever, or small, without the 
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knowledge, assent, consent, advice of Mary Weeks, my in- 
tended wife, and is to be Mary Broughton, when this shall ef. 
fect ; or if she shall make any request unto mee in her life. 
time, it shall be of force, never to be violated by me, although 
I surviving her, concerning body and soule, life or fortune, chil- 

dren or friends, how unreasonable soever; or if there shall 
happen any difference betwixt her and me, as there hath been 
betwixt me and my first wife, then, if 1 “am the cause of it, 
lett these and all the plagues imaginable fall on me, and 
all the plagues God can inflict; or if shou’d arise any 
quarrell, and shee the only cause, yet, when | remember here. 

of, or shee these vows, | most heartily pass by, forgive, and en- 
deavour to pacifie and use all the art imaginable to please her, 
aud if she could impose more, | wou’d most willingly doe it ; 

or else, may all those plagues, if there were greater curses or 
imprecacens, | heartily pray they may be all poured downe, 
as the rain fall on the thirsty ground, and upon my posterity 
for ever: and this | doe heartily and voluntarily, and with se- 
rious consideration and premeditation, having taken a long 
time to consider this ; and now most readily signe itt with my 
owne hand, and seal it with my owne seale. 

April 12, 1660. * Epwarp Broveuton.” 





Rash vows are just as easily made as broken. Sir Gervis 
Ewayes, lieutenant of the tower, was hanged there for his con- 
cern in the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. Great instruc- 
tion may be gathered from his end, and his excellent dying 
speech, for there is something awfully peculiar in his admoni- 
tion to the spectators, against appealing to Heaven by a rash 
vow ; for, having been greatly addicted to gaming, he had se- 
riously said, in his prayers, Lord, let me be hanged if ever! 

lay more: and yet he broke it a thousand times. Of what 
utility, Mr. Pennant sensibly remarks, would be a sensible col- 
lection of these proofs of the rincer or Gop exemplified to 
mankind in the detection and punishment of every species of 
crime. 


Vows ought to be cautiously made. Legh, in his Journey 
to Nubia. says, Osman Bey Bardissi had made a vow, neverto 
shave his head or his beard, til! he should re-enter Cairo. For 
the sake of cleanliness, as well as Cairo, his followers must 
hope the event would be speedy. 


The celebrated fanatic, William Hacket, seemed to have 

reat assurance in his prayers. ‘ Thou hast the power, (said 
he,) and | have the faith; therefore the thing shall be done.” ; 
He used imprecations in “his prayers against himself, and pre- 
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tended that the efficacy of imprecations was certain. He 
boasted that in disputing with a papist, he proposed to him 
this condition :—** | submit instantly to eternal damnation ; do 
ou do so too ; and one of us shall change his religion, accord- 
ing to the miserable or happy success of our imprecations.” — 
(Fitz Simon.) This was absurd enough ; for the effect of the 
imprecation was to be the sudden death of one or the other, 
and consequently neither of them would change his opinion : 
the dead man could not do it; and the survivor would be far 
from doing it, since the bad success of his adversary’s impre- 
cation had given so authentic a testimony to his religion. 


In the courts held by the lord wardens of the Marches, a ju- 
ry was established: the English lord chose six out of Scotland, 
and the Scotch six out of England. The defendant, upon the 
trials, was acquitted upon his own oath: these oaths are sin- 
gular: we transcribe them.—1.Juror’s Oatn. You shall 
clean no bills worthy to be fouled: you shall foul no bills wor- 
thy to be cleaned: but shall do that which appeareth with 
truth, for the maintenance of truth, and suppressing of attempts. 
So help you God.—2. Piaintirr’s Oatn. You shall leile 
(little) price make, and truth say, what your goods were worth 
at the time of their taking, to have been bought and sold in the 
market, taken all at one time, and that you know no other re- 
covery but this. So help you God.—8. Derenpant’s Oartu. 
You shall swear, by heaven above you, hell beneath you, by 
your part in Paradise, by all that God made in six days and 
seven nights, and God himself, you are whart and sackless, of 
art, part, witting, ridd, kenning, having, or reciting, of 
any of the goods and chattels named in this bill. So help 
you God. ‘These oaths and proceedings arose from the fre- 
quent incursions of both Scotch and English, on both sides the 
wall, to where they had no right.—( Hutton’s Roman Wall.) 


A Highlander’s oath was formerly performed, and may still 
be, by holding up the righthand. A story goes, of a Highlan- 
der, who, at the Carlisle assizes, had positively sworn to a 
fact of consequence, in the English mode ; but his indifference 
being noticed by the opposite party, he was required to confirm 
his testimony by taking the oath of his country to the same, 
“ Na, na,’ said the mountaineer, in his northern dialect, ‘ din- 


na ye ken that thair is muckle odds between blawing on a buik 
and damning ane’s ain saul ?” 


However expert in the laws of the land Archibald duke of 
Argyle might have been, (whose portrait hangs in the Exchange 
Row, Glasgow.) the following form of a respite to a wretched 
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convict, does not speak much in favour of his regard to de- 
cency :— 


Edin. Feb. 28, 1728, 
J, Archibald, earl of Islay, do hereby prorogate and continue 
the life of John Ruddell, writer in Edin., to the term of Whit- 
sunday next, and no longer, by G—d. Islay, J. P. D. 


The oath of that accomplished prince, Francis the First, 
was Foi de Gentilhomme. That of Henry IV., Ventre gris! 
which has no meaning. 


The best and most emphatic oath upon record, is the follow. 
ing :—Some time after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the 
deputies of the reformed were treating with the king, the 
queen-mother, and some of the council, for a peace. The ar. 
ticles were mutually agreed on; the question was upon the se- 
curity of the performance. After some particulars propounded 
and rejected, the queen-mother said, ‘Is not the word of a 
king sufficient security ?” One of the deputies answered, “ No, 
by St. Bartholomew, madam !” 


The Emperor Otho the Great used to swear by his beard, 
It was the manner of the ancient Germans. The noted Peg 


Woflington, the actress, did the same, after a manner of her 
own. 


One of the most remarkable oaths we ever read of, was 
that of Dean Tucker, who, in a pamphlet, swore that he would 
not bea bishop !—an oath that few clericals would take in these 


days. 


An institution, meant as a reward for conjugal virtue, was 
the Whichnor flitch of bacon. The parties were to make oath 
that they had not quarrelled for a twelvemonth. Mr. and 


Mrs. Lyddall, on the t5th of June, 1764, took the tremendous 
flitch of bacon oath, at Dunmow. 


As the following story partakes of the marvellous, we shall 
merely give the whole, verbatim, out of the Beehive of the 
Romish Church, 1580, black letter, p. 196. ‘* There was a 
lively holy monke, which was continually tempted and troub- 
led with a deuill, euen tyll his olde dayes; and when, in the 
ende, hee began to waxe weery of it, hee then did pray the 
deuill, very friendly, that hee would let him alone in quiet: 
whereupon the deuill did answere him, that so farre as hee 
woulde promise to doe, and sweare to keepe secrete a thing 
that he woulde commande him, then hee woulde leaue off to 
trouble him any more. The monke did promyse him, 24 
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tooke thereupon a deepe othe. Then sayde the deuill : If 
thou wilt that I shall trouble thee no more, then thou must 
not pray any more to that image: and it was an image of our 
Ladie, holding her childe in her armes. But the monke was 
more craftie then the deuill ; for hee went and confessed him 
of it, the next daye, to the abbot, and the abbot did dispence 
with him for his othe, upon condition that hee should continue 
his praying to the image.” This prettie jeast (continues the 
author, in a marginal note,) was read in the council of Nicen, 
by the monke, Stephanus, out of the booke of Sophronius : 
reade of the second booke of the councils, in the second 
council of Nicen, act 4, folio 520. 


Of the vulgar act of common swearing, one notice will suf- 
fice. Mr. Wesley travelled in a stage-coach, with a young 
olicer, who swore and damned himself at every word. Mr. 
W. asked him if he had read the Common,Prayer-book ? for 
if he had, he might remember that collect, beginning—‘ O 
God, who art ever more ready to hear than we are to pray, 
and art wont to give more than either we desire or deserve !” 
--The young gentleman, who had contracted a very common, 
but despicably vulgar, habit, had the sense to make the appli- 
cation, and behave accordingly. 


An author, who is fond of the theatre, asserts, that the stage 
will very shortly be brought into contempt, by the practice of 
those half-witted actors, who think themselves entitled to in- 


terlard what is set down for them, with their own tap-room 
oaths. 


There has been some precious swearing, too, in modern 
poetry : this is a most striking and disgusting deformity, which, 
itis hoped, will never be enlisted again as an auxiliary,—for it 
isnone. We forbear to quote the instances. 





PHILOSOPHICAL DISCOVERIES.—PHILOSOPHER’S 
STONE. 


“ Nothing extenuate, or aught set down in malice.” 


As certain philosophers have begun to RE-cREATE the world, 
as one may say, it is fitting we should lend our additional aid 
in the promulgation of their discoveries. 


Philosophy is like Penelope’s web now, doing and undoing, 
learning and unlearning ; we may go farther, and say, there 
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are some things that may be pondered till the brain of a map 
be reduced to bran. 


But let us produce some of the quips, conceits, and facetia, 
of these ever-plodding brains. We are the last to deny ge. 
nius to such people ; and, doubtless, like those who sought for 


the philosopher’s stone, in searching for one thing, they found 
another. 


Menace tells us of an Augustine monk, preaching, who, 
when he arrived at that passage inthe New Testament, where 
the evangelist describes the servants of the high-priest warm. 
ing themselves by the fire-side, very solemnly addressed his 
audience thus :——‘* My brethren! ye are to notice, that the 
evangelist is not content to mention this circumstance merel 
as an historian would, by the words, ‘ calefaciebant se,’ they 
warmed themselves; but adds, in the spirit of a philosopher, 


the reason of their conduct-—‘ qua frigus erat,’ because it was 
cold.” 


Antipodes (the).--St. Austin, who might be a better theo- 
Jogian than a natural philosopher, judging by the magnitude of 
his works, in no less than ten volumes folio, calls the notion of 
the Antipodes an absurdity. And Lactantius flatly says, 
‘‘ Are there any so foolish, as to believe there are men whose 
head is lower than their feet ?”? St. Chrysostom, in his four- 
teenth homily, calls out, *‘ Where are they, who say the hea- 
vens are moveable, and their form round?” Yet Le Pluche, 
the author of ‘ Nature Displayed,’ tells his pupils, that Lac- 
tantius and Chrysostom were eminent philosophers. 


Captain Asuz asserts, that iron axes were used in the Ohio 
country, in America, long before the flood.—(Ashe’s America.) 


A very great agriculturist, whose name we are sorry to have 
forgotten, at last decided, after much scrutiny, that the best 
food for calves was their mothers’ milk. 


Some naturalists have imagined, that amber is a concretion 
of the tears of birds.-—-(See Trevoux, Chambers.) 


The five senses were very ingeniously increased to six by 
Dr. John Arncuer, physician in ordinary to Charles I]. He 
added the sens venerea to the other five, saying, that it 1s above 
any of the others, they being all subservient to, and comman- 
ded by it. It was rather natural, that the physician of Charles 
If. should have his head crammed full of the theory and prac- 
tice of this sense, from the example of, and contact with. a 
man whose courtezans formed nearly all his rule of life. 
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Archer wrote a book, (1673,) called ‘Every Man his own 
Doctor.’ 


Dr. Beppors discovered how to wash the blackamoor 
white. His black servant, Sambo, was persuaded to allow 
himself being bona fide washed all over with oxygenated muri- 
atic acid! Somehow or other, the black teints of the African, 
given by Nature, re-appeared, to the great grief of the philos- 
opher. 


BoreEtto, in his Physical History, says, “that fresh-water 
craw-fish may be regenerated by their own powder, calcined 
ina crucible, then boiled in water, witha little sand, and left 
to cool fora few days: when the animalcule will appear swim- 
ming in liquor, and must be then nourished with beef-blood, 
till they attain the proper size to stock your ponds with !” 
Other authors, as Pogerios and Monsieur De Chambu!an, agree 
with Borello; only, say they, the operations sholud be per- 
formed during the full of the moon, or, suppose we say, when 
Crab is the lord of the ascendant! 





The “ Searchers into Nature,’’ a philosophical society of 
Beruin, were pleased to offer a reward to any one “ who can 
prevent hail from gathering in the tlouds.”’—( Philosophical 
Magazine, vol. 2, p. 197.) 


Mr. Bowdich (Mission to Ashantee) talks of the ‘ philosophy’ 
of the Negro languages! 


Ba.ioons.——-Grimm says, speaking of these machines, when 
they first came up, “1 have already known our politicians of 
the coffee-houses calculate, with the most patriotic sympathy, 
the increased expenses which the indispensable establishment 
of an aerial marine would impose upon the nation !” 


PuiLosopnicaL Branpy.——A few years since, the scientific 
folks, always upon the alert, invented the gaseous oxide of 
azote, the inhaling of which gave the most pleasurabie and 
peculiar feeling, but put the respirers of it into the most gro- 
tesque attitudes. Mr. Nicholson has recorded the whole of 
this wonderful affair.--A poetess grew very faint and sick ; she 
was promised. next time, to have the pleasure without the 
faintness. A poet described the whole as a passage to heaven, 
“ highly pleasurable, with a peculiar thrilling, and that the ce- 
lestial atmosphere was nothing more than the gas itself!’ Dr. 
Beddoes said that. since he inhaled it, his morning alertness 
equals that of a healthy boy !”” and, again, the doctor thought 
a good deal of this gas “might make us wholly dispense with 
sleep.”” Professor Davy soon became pale, with purple lips, 
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and, aftera small convulsion, started up in an ecstacy, flung 
away the bladder that held the gas, and, hurry skurry, raced 
about the room, laughing so heartily, that universal laughter 
followed. Mr. Pictet himself declares, “ my head appeared 
to be twice as big as it usually is: I believed | had quitted this 
world, and was floating inthe empyreum.”? And there were 
other instances, with similar effects. —If we mistake not, Dr, 
Thornton has been lately handing this gas about, at his lec. 
tures in Soho-square. 


The Bran is now considered as “a criterion of the intelli- 
gence an animal enjoys.” It be OP for this theory, turns 
out, that the fish, named the doiphin, happens to have double 
our quantity ; and so, we understand, has every ass! Yes, the 
Cartesians placed (and some modern philosophers do the same) 
the seat of the soul in the brain, in the phineal gland, which is 
fouid in beasts as wellas men. How comical it sounds, to 
hand round the soul upon a plate for the inspection of an anat- 
omical room! But the rabbins have placed the seat of the 
soul elsewhere, viz. in a little bone called /uz, which, they 
say,is inthe back of a man. Ina passage of Manasses Ben 
Israel, the incorruptibility of that bone is asserted ; for a rab- 
bin, after a trial, proved that it resisted every thing, fire, water, 
the hammer, &c. (Hornbeeck contra Judeos.) . But in whatever 


art of the body the soul may be placed, an immortality of 


the body itself is achievable: for Christianus Franciscus Paul- 
linas says, that a Sicilian physician, who commented upon Ga- 
len, aflirmed it was possible to make men immortal, and under- 
took to breed up children to be so, if they were fit for the pur- 
pose! And Mr. Godwin, a contemporary author, observes, 
“We are sick, and we die, generally speaking, because 
we consent to suffer these accidents! Man becomes old, be- 
cause he desists from youthful habits! why may not man one 
day be immortal?” It is delightful to recollect that that in- 
genious people, the French, were pious enough to proclaim, 
as it were by act of parliament, that there was a supreme Be- 
ing, and that the soul (if not the body) was immortal; for, in 
the year 1802, there still remained, on the church of St. 
Dennis, these words, “The French people acknowledge the 
supreme Deity, and the immortality of the soul!” 


Beine Bakep ror Puitrosopny.—Heat and cold are but 
the alternation of experiment to true philosophers ; one lives 
like a Saussure upon the Alps, the other creeps into an oven. 
Weare not figurative, but historical. Mr. Wyttenbach, as 
Karamsin tells us,is uneasy, unless he is on the top of a moun- 
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tain, and turns up his nose ata town. “I shall have time 
enough to visit cities, (says Mr. W.) when age prevents my 
climbing the Alps.” Not so say some London philosophers, 
bent upon ascertaining what degree of heat a living human 
body can bear, and therefore plunge into an oven at once. 
With the most heroical intrepidity two philosophers endured 
the perspiration attendant upon a heat of 211 and 224 degrees. 
The history of these Shadrachs and Meshacks may be seen in 
the Philosophical Transactions, vol. 65, p. 111 to 123, and 463 
to 469. These salamanders obligingly experimented for the 
benefit of mankind and science, and, we are happy to add, 
were not roasted alive ; but, it is said, one looked ever after 
like an Etruscan vase, and the other like a half-boiled lobster. 
The eggs and beef-steaks were completely cooked that were 
in the company of Doctor Blagdep and his friend. But let us 
go more closely into the interesting investigation. Mr. King 
says, it is now well known that more intense heat 
may be endured by the human frame than the world in general 
were atall aware of. The extraordinary experiment, of en- 
during heat above that of boiling water, and that was sufficient 
to dress a steak of meat, is well known.—( Philosophical 
Transact. vol. 65, for 1775, p. 111.)—-And the celebrated Du 
Hamsel found two young girls, employed frequently to sweep 
out a large oven, capable of enduring, whilst they performed 
that operation a degree ot heat transcendantly above that of 
boiling water. In the former instance, the heat first ventured 
to be endured was 110 of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and then 
of 120; which was endured, without inconvenience, for twenty 
minutes.——( Ibid. p. 115.)—Afterwards a heat, at 198, was en- 
dured for ten minutes; and then, at 210, for three minutes : 
when the thermometer sunk to 196. But, at last, the heat 
was endured, at 211, for nearly seven minutes.—-( Jbid. p. 117.) 
—In another set of experiments, subsequent to these, heat was 
endured at 202, for ten minutes ;—and then, by a person of 
adelicate and irritable habit, at 224 (which is 12 degrees 
above boiling water) for ten minutes.(Jbid. p. 464.)—And, 
finally, a degree of heat, at 260, was endured for eight minutes 
—(Ibid. p. 485)—a degree of heat 48 degrees above boiling 
water. In all these experiments, clothes were observed to be 
a great protection from the effects of the heat; underneath 
which the body was kept moist and cool: and no inconven- 
lence was felt from going directly out into the cold air—( Ibid. 
p- 123, 494)—but watch-chains and metallic substances were 
heated intolerably.—( Ibid. p. 120, 4°3.)--In the instance of 
the girls attending and sweeping out the oven, they very well 
bore, according to M. Tillett’s account, for ten minutes, a 
heat of 280; (Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for 1764; 


see also observations of Du Hamel and Tillett, inthe Memoirs 
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for 1761 ;) and even more of Fahrenhei’s scale ;_ that is, 68 
degrees. at least, above boiling water. But the above extract, 
which is from Mr. King’s Morsels of Criticism, vol. 3, p. 262, 
is in itself still more surprising, where it is placed, because he 
gives it, to prove that ‘the impossibility of the miracle re. 
corded by Daniel—is really done away !”’ So that, instead of 
letting the miracle rest upon its true and unalterable grounds, 
as such, he goes to prove, that they might not, by the flame 
surrounding the edges, and escaping at top, have experienced a 
much greater degree of heat than the experimenters in the 
oven just mentioned. 


Cannonading the Clovids.—On the 18th of April, 1772, 
there arose a storm at Girgenti, in Sicily, during which the 
hailstones weighed twenty ounces, and killed great numbers of 
cattle, and eighty-four persons were killed by the lightning, 
The commandant of the castle, in order to dispel the cloud, 
fired several cannon; but fresh lightning issued from it, and 
killed many of the gunners.—( Dodsley, 1772.) 


Dr. Darwin proposed the scheme of towing the Ice Is 
lands to the Tropics. He had alsoa very ingenious theory of 
governing the winds ! 


Death.--Those who discover how unphilosophical it would 
be to die, (and some there have been,) were consoling enough 
to add, we need not expect to live in any other world; so that 
we were to make the most of our projected immortality. 


De wa Pace, a celebrated French philosopher calculates 
the depth of the sea, from the Newtonian theory of the tides, 
at no less than four leagues. 


There are some philosophers bent upon accounting for ev- 
ery thing physically. Upona certain occasion, a gentleman 
fainted at the sight of some eggs; away runs the philosopher 
down to the neighbourhood of this gentleman, to inquire the 
secret history of his family, and there finding his grandfather 
had stood in the pillory, he distinctly traced the why and 
wherefore of the grandson’s aversion to eggs. 


GrauHameE, in his British Georgics, p. 269, discovered that 
the combustion of substances into manure in the soil, was not 
the cause of its improved fertility, but the heat imparted dur- 
ing the burning ; ahd therefore proposed “ an iron cylinder, of 
two feet anda half diameter, which would hold a cart-load of 


coals,” aud being fired, would act like a field warming-pan, 
rolled over. 
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An ingenious Grfman, ina lecture at the Royal Insfitution, 
once demonstrated, that all animals were convertible into 
phosphorus and consequently into glass of phosphorus.—One 
who listened with devout attention, and being besides ever bent 
on the useful application of theories so laid down, proposed 
that, instead of having the portraits of our much-loved friends 
drawn on perishable ¢anvass, and with fading oil-colours, with 
the usual troublesome process of burying the corpe, the body 
should at once be converted into this substance ; which might 
then be put in the very possession of the person who cherish- 
ed the memory of the departed, in an elegant, clean, and use- 
ful piece of furniture, always before his eyes. We need not 
tell the reader that, in this case, all our friends might be seen 
on our side-boards, which would then be viewed with the same 
reverence as another Westminster Abbey. The gas lamps 
would then be, as so many watchmen, still anxious for our 
safety. A mirror, that reflects, would now do more, perhaps, 
than the original living particles ever did, and therefore may 
be more useful than even before ; for, as vanity never dies, we 
may look at our ftiend innocently, without seeing through 
him, a practice which is supposed to be extremely ill bred. 
Physicians and apothecaries would then return to their own 
shelves, and to the chambers of the sick; nervous ladies be 
resolved into smelling-bottles ;, rich heirs blown into decan- 
ters; their fathers into stoppers, which, however, might be 
(as usual) laid aside; bloods, bucks, and dandies, into quiz- 
zing-glasses ; astronomers into telescopes ; philosophers into 
microscopes ; politicians into ground glass, that cannot be seen 
through ; but the more eminent of them into common specta- 
cles, which, like them, are easily seen through. In_ short, 
there is not room here to detail the magnificent uses to which 
we or our friends might be applied: a crowd of ideas rush 
upon the mind to favour this philosophical discovery. The 
Romans burnt their dead; so did the French, in the revolu- 
tionary wars. The proprietors of French glass-houses un- 
doubtedly profited by these pyres; and at this very moment 
the remains of Julius Cesar, Brutus, Cato, the French Mar- 
shals, and other heroes may possibly be lodged in the chande- - 
liers of the Opera-House here or at Paris. The French have 
the reputation of manufacturing the best looking-glass; how 
could they get it? Surely the secret is now out. There is 
only one ob,ection to the realization of this theory, which is, 
that glass will crack, 7. e. our friend will. It is true enough 
that, while alive, they would break with you, and sometimes 
break themselves in reality, when you and all the world break 
With them, for poverty is the worst of crimes. However, our 
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dead friends, in glass, would not, at all events, be more frac. 
tious than our live friends, before decomposition ; and let us 
still hope that the lost art of making glass malleable may be 
discovered : in which case, we shall have the friends, who 
were soft, yielding, forbearing, and so on, while alive, the same 
when dead, in our looking-glasses, on our side-boards ; and af- 
ter dinner drink, in solemn silence, to the immortal memory of 
the friend or hero who is, like Asmodeus’s devil, in the decan- 
ter before us. 


By a letter signed T. T. in Mr. Hazlitt’s Round Table, we 
have a new species of philosophy discovered ; as thus, speak- 
ing of Mr. Wordsworth, he adds “ whom we had considered 


as the prince of poetical idlers, and patron of the philosophy 
of indolence !” | 


Sir Edmund King, among the philosophers of his time, made 
the famous experiment of transfusing the blood of one animal 
into another. The blood of a healthy young spaniel was con- 
veyed into the veins of an old mangy dog, who was perfectly 
cured in less than a fortnight.—( Philosoph. Transact. Abd, 
vol. 3, p. 224.)—The blood of a young dog was transfused 
into one almost blind with age, and which before could hardl 
move: the latter did, in two hours, leap and frisk; and yet the 
young dog, which received in return the blood of the older 
distempered, felt no sort of injury.—( Philosoph. Transact. ) 
—Would that the same experiment could be extended to us; 
and could the same experiment be extended on mind as well 
as body—what a benefit to the human race! not only every 
loathsome disorder would be done away, but every folly, mean- 
ness, and vice, changed to their opposite virtues, by a due 
transfusion of worthy plebeian blood: and what would make 
the experiment more beautiful, not the smallest inconvenience 
in body or mind would result to the generous lender of the 
uncontaminated fluid.—What a fine theory for the regenera- 
tion of the stunted and dilapidated human race! 


Leecues Barometricat.—Mr. Cowper writes thus to La- 
dy Hesketh, (p. 71, of vol. 3, Hayley’s Life,) upon a leech in 
his possession. ‘ Yesterday it thundered, last night it lighten- 
ed, and, at three this morning, | saw the sky as red as a city in 
flames could have made it. I have a leech, in a bottle, that 
foretells all these prodigies and convulsions of nature. No, 
not as you will naturally conjecture, by articulate utterance of 
oracular notices, but by a variety of gesticulations, which here 
I have not room to give an account of. Suffice it to say, that 
no change of weather surprises him, and that, in point of the 
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earliest and most accurate intelligence, he is worth all the ba- 
rometers in the world. None of them all, indeed, can make 
the least pretence to foretell thunder—a species of capacity of 
which he has given the most unequivocal evidence. | gave 
put six pence for him, which isa groat more than the market- 
price, though he is, in fact, or rather would be, if leeches 
were not found in every ditch, an invaluable acquisition.” 


We shall shortly give a table of the fecundity of fish, as a 
curious matter, reasonably founded on fact ; but Lewennocx, 
agreat philosopher, has made the most incalculable calcula- 
tions, by calculating the eggs of a female fish at 9,334,000 ; 
every one of which to fecundate, the male must have 10,000 
spermatic animalcule; so that the male fish contains 90,334, 
000,000 ;--Matezigv, another microscopic philosopher, says, 
he has seen living animalcule twenty-seven millions of times 
smaller than mites ! 


Mavrertuis, a philosopher, proposed to build a Latin city ; 
to sail in quest of discoveries directly under the pole ; to per- 
forate the earth to the centre, (not commencing at the opening 
upon Etna;) to go to the Streights of Magellan, and dissect 
the brains of a Patagonian, in order to investigate the nature 
of the soul; to cover the bodies of the sick with pitch to pre- 
vent the danger of perspiration, and, above ail, not to pay the 
physician. Surely, after this, pigeon-pies and pickled cucum- 
bers will some day philosophize. 


Lorp Monsoppo’s philosophical discovery was this, that 
men formerly wore tails.. One of his confirmations, is a story 
ofa Scotch schoolmaster, who underwent the operation of 
having his tail rescinded. Bulliver tells us, in his day there 
was a Kentish family all tailed. Lochner, in the Miscellanea 
Curiosa, 1689, relates most minutely the case of a tailed boy. 
In 1771, Dr. Guindant published many cases tending to con- 
firm the tailed system ; and that the Islands of Formosa, the 
Molucca, and Philippine, had whole races of men with tails: 
and Bergmann, the greatest experimentalist of his age, gives 
an account of people with cats’ tails. Dr. Ferriar considers 
that the os coccygis might sometimes have an accidental elong- 
ation. Lord Monboddo, describing these creatures, further 
observes, “ A whole nation, if I may call them so, have been 
found without the use of speech. ‘This is the case of the 
ourang outangs, that are found in the kingdom of Angola, in 
Africa, and in several parts of Asia. They are exactly of the 
human form, walking erect, not upon all four; they use sticks 
for weapons ; they live in society ;_ they carry off negro-girls, 
whom they make slaves of, and use both for work and pleas- 
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ure.”—-( Origin and Progress of Language. )——But we are 
told, by the Jate Russian circumnavigators, that the Kamschat. 
kadale dogs come under the excision theory. We are also 
told that, by constant docking of their tails, it sometimes hap. 
pens that they come into the world without any tail atall;, 
of which fact Doctor Tilesius was, in one case, an eye- -witness, 
He then corroborates the position, that nature, thus disturbed, 
becomes a second nature, in consequence of the continued re- 
oooh tail-docking, which he maintains, by telling us that 

nglish horses are frequently born without this appendage ! 
and, in a note, that a kitten, brought in to the world without a 
tail, fell under his observation ;_ yet he very properly adds, 
* though the English dock their horses, they do not dock their 
cats.” Now, whether these philosophers meant, by giving 
our ancestors tails, to assert “ the dignity of human nature,”’ is 
not made out; but this is the conclusion, that we ought to 
have tails now, but that, by repeated docking, our forefathers 
have deprived their descendants of this beautiful appendage, 
Many others have cudgelled their brains in this wise inquiry, 
Js man naturally a biped, ora quadruped? Lastly, upon the 
discovery of America, doubts were entertained whether the 
natives of that country ought not to be accounted a race of 
the ourang outangs ; but the infallible edict of a Roman Pon- 
tiff, (which was issued by Paul III. in 1537,) established their 
doubtful pedigree. It would have been marvellously pleasant 
had his holiness, in a fit of spleen decided otherwise. 


In the Transactions of the Highland Society, vol. 2, p. 157, 
we have a receipt for a new and cheap manure. “ The Car- 
case of one dead horse, with sawings of timber and heat, 
prepared ten tons of mauure in somewhat less than ten 
months.” 


Niewentvt has discoverd, by computation, that in a second 
of a minute, there flies out ofa burning candle particles of light 
ten millions of millions times more ‘than the number of the 
grains of sand, computed to be contained in the whole earth ! 


Some years ago we had a book published with the strange 
title of ““ The Philosophy of Physic.” It had a humbler name 
at first, ‘‘ Medical Extracts,” and, being such, sold; but, as 
-soon as philosophy was seen to have a hand in it, the world 
got frightened, and the book ceased to sell. 


Mr. Wiitiam Ramsay,a very profound philosopher, asserts, 
that ** the absence of the sun. is not the cause of night; foras- 
much as his light is so great, that it may illuminate the earth 
all over at once as clear as broad day : but there are tenebrifi- 
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cous and dark stars, by whose influence night is brought on, 
and which do ray out darkness and obscurity upon the earth, 
as the sun does light.””»—( Spectator.) 


Count Rumrorp, experimenting on heat, learned the art of 
sinking- From altering the sides of our grates, he descended 
jower, and put them so near the floor, that our toes only feel 
the heat, as if the extremities only required to be roasted. 


We find that, in. 1818, M. Scumipt, an inhabitant of Meck- 
lenburg, invented a machine, which ploughs and harrows the 
land without human assistance. It is put in motion by four 
large wind-mill sails. ‘The inventor has presented a model of 
itto the Duke of Mecklenburg, and intends to submit it to the 
Mecklenburg Agricultural Society for examination. So far 
we have extracted from a foreign journal, and we wish M. 
Schmidt success. But what will Mr. Godwin say, the original 
patentee of a self-going plough, not dependent on wind! Is 
not M. Schmidt’s a piracy ? 


One of our tip-top fashionable staymakers advertised, that 
she had siudied anatomy towards the adaptation of those whale- 
bone machines for the human body female. It was very inge- 
nous to enlist philosophy under the banners of staymaking : 
but it is reported, that they were famous only for standing up- 
right in; for, in sitting down, the ladies had to endure a sort 
of crucifixion. 


New World about to be discovered.——The following scientific 
intelligence has very recently appeared in America, and we 
heartily wish the philosopher success. 


“ Light developes light,” ad infinitum. 


St. Louis, (Missouri Territory,) North-America, 
April 10, A. D. 1818. 


“To att THE Wortv.-—I declare the earth to be hollow, 
and habitable within; containing a number of concentric 
spheres, one within the other, and that their poles are open 
twelve or sixteen degrees. I pledge my life in support of 
this truth, and am ready to explore the concave, if the world 
will support and aid me in the undertaking. 

Joun CiLeves Symmes, 


Of Ohio, late Captain of Infantry 


1 ask one hundred brave companions, well equipped, to start 
from Siberia, in autumn, with rein-deer and sledges, on the ice 
of the frozen sea. I engage we find a warm country and rich 
land, stocked with thrifty vegetables and animals, if not men, 
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on reaching about 69 :niles northward of latitude 82. We will 
return in the succeeding spring. J.C. S.” 





Joun Trapescant was the first in this country who formed 
amuseum. Science was then, however, rather low, or else 
the rarities must have been mislaid; for, in the ‘ Museum 
Tradescantinum,’ a small book, with Hollar’s plates, we find, 
in the collection, ‘an egg, supposed to have been that of the 
dragon, and another of the griffin; two feathers, of the tail of 
the phenix ; and the claw of the ruck, a bird able to truss 
an elephant 1” 


The dead may also be brought to life; for we read, in the 
St. James’s Chronicle, or British Evening Post, No. 1645, as 
follows, which was translaied out of the Hague Gazette :— 
“Mr. Tunestrick, by origin an Englishman, has just exhibit- 
ed at Versailles, a very singular experiment. He opened the 
head of a sheep, and a horse, from side to side, by driving a 
large iron wedge into the skull, by means of a mallet ; drew 


the wedge out afterwards with pincers, and recalled the ani- 


mals to life, by injecting through the exterior aperture, witha 
tin syringe, a spirituous liquor, of his own composition, to 
which he attributes surprising effects.”.——Now, it is pretty 
clear what is good for a sheep’s head, must be equally good 
for that of others, and it is a pity the receipt for this vivifying 
tiquor is lost. 


It isa received opinion, that an old violin, cracked to shiv- 
ers, when repaired, has a tone superior to the original wood. 
Dr. Cary proposes one to be made entirely of shavings, glued 
together: and A. B. proposes a tax upon entire violins, for the 
benefit of the state, and the fiddlers too, who may have a sort 
as good as Cremona’s. 


Witxins, Bishop of Chester, a good mechanist and mathe- 
matician, has discoursed on the possibility of a passage to the 
moon, and not in burlesque. We believe the journey is cal- 
culated at 24 days. 


A man may have a numerous stock of relations, upon whom 
he innocently may turn his back, and very sensible and sensi- 
tive ones they are too; for “Trees are animated : they have 
their food, their enjoyments, their grief, their health, their wl- 
ness, their watching, their sleep, their emanations, their absorp- 
tions, their infancy, their growth, their puberty, their manhood, 
and their love !”” “The man who does not find in animals 
younger BROTHERS, and in plants cousins, more or less re- 
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moved, is unacquainted with his own nature, and is devoid of 
the elements of morality.”——( White on the Gradation of Man.) 


So persuaded is Mr. Wittovensy that man will fly, that he 
boldly remarks, “ It will some day be said, ‘ bring me my 
wings ;’ just asa person now says, ‘ get ready my carriage.’ 
For his part, he cannot see the squirrel and the fish, both fly- 
ing, without thinking that man, who has in his muscles a_pro- 
digious intuitive source of motion, ought to render himself 
more capable of flying than any of those animals.” 


A word or two about the PuitosopHer’s Stone.—lIn the 
reign of Henry VI. letters patent were granted to certain per- 
sons who undertook to find out the philosopher’s stone, and to 
change base metals into gold; and a statute (34 Henry VI.) 
was passed, to protect the projectors from the penalty of the 
statute, 5 Henry lV., made against the attempts of deceptive 
alchymists. 


We find the following in Elias Ashmole’s Journal of his 
Life. “1652, May 13, my father, Backhouse, being sick in 
Fleet-street, over against St. Dunstan’s church, and not know- 
ing whether he should live or die, about eleven o’clock told | 
me, in syllables, the true matter of the philosopher’s stone, 
which he bequeathed to me as a legacy :’’—a very poor one, 
we should imagine ; but credulous Elias was, no doubt, made 
as happy as if it had been a kingdom of Terra Firma. , 


Sir Thomas Browne says, “ The smattering I have of the 
philosopher’s stone, (which is something more than the perfect 


exaltation of gold,) hath taught me a great deal of divinity !”— 
( Relig. Med. p. 110.) 


If ‘this pursuit has not enriched the credulous great, it has 
those who know how to prey upon their patrons. Geo. Vil- 
lars, Duke of Buckingham, expected, for eleven years, this 
great secret to be verified: a host of operators were kept, 
and there they would have been till their departure from this 
world, had not they found out a mode of making the duke’s 
wealth depart from him before the baser metals were transmu- 
ted into gold. One Huniades, the chief alchymist, carried off 
no less than 16,000/. out of the duke’s service; which, ina 
way, proves that Ae found out the philosopher’s stone, though 
his master did not.—(Lemery’s Chemistry.)—-Even Sir Rich- 
ard Steele was so infatuated with this pursuit, as to waste vast 
sums on it. 
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The hunt for this imaginary excellence has still done good ; 
for Glauber, in this hopeless search, discovered a good evacu- 
ating salt, which has ever since gone by his name. Besides, 
chemistry has arisen like a phoenix out of the fire of this mag- 
ical alembick. 


Dr. Girtanner asserts that, in the nineteenth century, the 
art of transmutation will be generally known and practised, 
and every chemist, every artist, will make gold !—And then 
we shall have to regret the want of a national debt ! 


Formerly, great wealth excited a suspicion that the philoso- 
pher’s stone must have been discovered. One Nicholas Fla- 
mel, a Parisian, born of obscure parents, with no fortune, and 
the profession of a writer, all of a sudden got rich: but he 
was rich only forthe unfortunate. A mechanic overburthen- 
ed with children, a virgin led into bad courses, a family re- 
duced by misfortune, the widow, the orphan ; these were the 
special objects of his bounty. But he founded hospitals, re- 
paired or built churches. At length Flamel got noticed ; was 
suspected of having the philosopher’s stone ; and, fearing he 
might be burnt for magic, he caused his wife to go to Swit- 
zerland, and then giving out that she was dead, buried a block 
of wood in the coffin, and raised a monument to her memory. 
He then acted the same part by himself; he died, and was bu- 
ried, at the time he was comfortable with his wife in Switzer- 
land. This was done by bribing physicians and priests; for 
money achieves all : this was about the year 1400. Naudeé 
and Piganiol thought Flamel got his wealth by the banishment 
of the Jews, which then took place ; but this does not appear 
to be the fact. An impudent fellow, patronised by Louis 
XIV. by name Paul Lucas, pretended, in his travels through 
Asia Minor, to have met with a dervise, who said “‘ he had seen 
Nicholas Flamel, in India, about three years before ;”” thereby 
insinuating, that Nicholas never died at all, or had the true im- 
mortality lately alluded to by us.—Such are the flights, the 


reveries, which are presented to us from time to time. 


Of the Aurum Porasite, or drinkable liquid gold.—Some 
quacks, in ancient times, pretended that they could form, by a 
solution of this metal, a panacea, or medicine, which should 
cure all diseases. Mr. Macdonnel (Dictionary of Quotations) 
says, ‘“‘ The phrase is now applied to draughts of a different 
kind, such as are generally prescribed by orthodox ministers 
for the cure of political heresies,” 


After all, abating the sanguine theories just recorded, science 
has triumphed over matter. Fire impels the vessel along the 
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hostile element. The aeronaut soars above the eagle in the 
thin expanse ; and the firm metals, torn from the bowels of 
the earth, fume into gas at the touch of the chemist, and wing 
him on his way. The triple ray of the sun has been unravel- 
led : we ascend in contemplation on his beams, and bathe in 
the central flood of light and life. And we have weighed in 


the balance the orbs which circle on the dark verge of our 
universe. 





STONE SHOWERS—STONE CANDLES—STONE PETTI- 
COATS—STONE ANIMALS—STONE EATERS. 


So many stones have fallen, and are falling, from the clouds, 
that it will be but prudent to adopt cast-iron umbrellas against 
such rigorous weather. Mr. Izarn wrote a book on the sub- 
ject, Des Pierres tombées du Ciel, ou Lithologie Atmosphe- 
rique.””—We find also, in the Edinburgh Review, vol. 3, that 
these stones fall from the moon, taking just two days and a half 
toreach us, (Bp. Wilkins’ calculation,) a space of time suf- 
ficient to prevent their coming upon us red-hot from the lunar 
volcanoes ; and that, by a continued selection of these speci- 
mens, we shall in time be able to obtain a knowledge of the 
internal structure of the moon—*“ the splendid reward of our 
investigations !”—Cyrano de Bergerac wrote “ A Comic His- 
tory of the States and Empires of the Moon,” which, per- 
haps, will explain all.—Butler says, 


—— Anaxagoras long agone 
Saw hills, as well as you, i’th’ moon ! 
Believed the heavens were made of stone, 
Because the sun had voided one / 


Dr. Olbers, the astronomer, remarks, if these stones fall 
from the moon, she must decrease in size ; for that these stones 
should be able to reach our earth, it is necessary that she 
should throw out masses of matter—a moon-mountain, perhaps ! 
so that in due time we shall have no moon left to lighten us by 
night, and the selenographists will cease to speculate thereon 
by day ; all of which will be extremely awkward. 


The phenomenon of falling stones has been accounted for 
by some as having been formed in the air by a combination of 
mineral substances, which had risen from the earth!—Mr, 


King, in his remarks concerning these stones, is of opinion, 
that the shower of stones which fell in Tuscany, in the year 
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1794, was occasioned by the projected ashes, pyritical dust, 

aid particles of iron, which the volcano of Vesuvius had 
mat out the day before. forming an immense cloud, which, 
taking fire on its descent, melted those heterogeneous matters, 
and these, by sudden crystallizations, were compacted into 
hard masses or stones. 


Gassendi, whose accuracy is allowed to have equalled his 
knowledge, relates that, on thé 27th Nov. 1627, when the sky 
was very “clear, he saw a burning stone, apparently four feet in 
diameter, fall on Mount Vaiser, between the towns of Guil- 
laumes and Perne, in Provence. It was surfounded by a lu- 
minous circle, of different colours, like a rainbow ; and its fall 
was accompanied by a noise like that of many cannon fired at 
once. ‘This stone weighed 59 lbs. 


Messrs. Chladen, Pallas, A.G. Duluc, Hatrin, and others, 
mention a mass of native iron, that fell from the clouds in Si- 
beria. 


In the Journal de Physique, Priarial Année XI. is a Jong 
and attested account of a shower of stones. the whole num- 
ber of which exceeded two or three thousand! some weigh- 
ing 174lbs. The three last instances are from Izari’s book, 
who has shewn sufficient zeal for atmospheric lithology. Dr. 
I. comes to this most wonderful conclusion, that “ each of 
these bodies, then, strictly speaking, is only a MINERAL ABoR- 
TION ; @ premature union of gaseous principles, combined in 
trouble and disorder, by perturbing circumstances ; while, in 
the natural course of their destiny, they would proceed separ- 
ately, and in silence, to their prototypes on the surface, or in 
the bowels of the earth. This fact, therefore, is a mere ano- 
maly in the grand act of mineralization.” —What this mass of 
words may mean, our readers may enter into, we do not. 


Cardan mentions a fall of stones in the year 1510, when one 
hundred and twenty stones fell at Padua, in Italy, one of which 
weighed 120 lbs. 


According to captain Topham’s account, one stone, of 56 
lbs. weight, fell at Wold Cottage, Yorkshire, in the year 1795. 


By Fourcroy’s account, several stones, from 10 to 17 Ibs. in 
weight each, fell, in the year 1893, in Normandy. 


There isa collection of these stones in the British Museum— 
Jn the year 1799, some stones fell from the sky in the province 
of Benares. Lord Valentia has given the testimony of six 


witnesses, in the Appendix to his Travels. A meteor was 
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passing, which gave a great light; three reports were heard, 
like the firimg of cannon ; afterwards many, like the firing of 
muskets, and it broke into several pieces. Several stones fell 
in different places, in size from’ 10lb. toa quarter of a pound ; 
they were black, and smelt like burnt gunpowder: on be- 
ing broken, they appeared of a crumbling nature, like shining 
sand. 


In Southey’s Letters from Spain, third edition, is another in- 
stance of such extraordinary facts happening in Spain, in the 
year 1438. Someof the stones, (if they can be so called.) as 
large as half a bushel, yet not weighing half a pound, being 
hollow and light. 


But one of the most extraordinary stonc-showers ever heard 
of, was, not to break people’s heads, but to block up people’s 
harbours! Ninety thousand pounds was expended by this 
country in the stone-ship expedition, to block up the harbour 
of Boulogne. ‘Time, tide, and season, are always against us, 
as was once reported at Walcheren, on another occasion. 


But there are, or were, self-moving stones, endued with the 
miraculous power of marching wherever they pleased. Let 
us record, from Gyraldus, by Sir R. C. Hoare, the celebrated 
moving stone of Maen Mordhwyd, or stone of the thigh, which 
is now happily secured in the wall of the church of Llandi- 
dern. In old times it was so constant to one place, that, let 
it be carried ever so far, it would be sure of returning at night. 
Hugh Lupus, Karl of Chester, determining to subdue its loco- 
motive faculties, fastened it with iron-chains toa far greater 
stone, and flung it into the sea ; but, to the astonishment of all, 
there it was again as before. How it got fixed at last we do 
not hear, but the paltry stone warfare, waged by Lupus, was 
wolfish enough.—We say nothing of the Logan, or rocking 


stones, which have been seen by thousands, as topographers 
attest. 


As we have the gas-light in perfection now, we may, proba- 
bly, be able to dispense with stone canptes. ‘The property 
of the Bononian or Bolognian stone, when calcined, to imbibe 
fiery red light from the sun, and, afterwards, to emit it again 
in the dark, was known in Italy so long ago as the year 
1673, where Mr. Ray saw the experiment performed.— 
(Ray’s Travels, p. 235, old edition.)--A mixture of cal- 
cined oyster-shells, with the flower of sulphur, will produce 
the same effect, only the light is white.—( Philosoph. Trans- 
actions, vol. 58, p. 337.) Glow-worms and lantern-flies are 


luminous, but, unfortunately, they cannot be drilled to be 
stationary, therefore useless. 
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If it were desirable, we might have our pocket-handker. 
chiefs, towels, &c., instead of their present soft and yieldin 
materials, made of stone. ‘To be sure, a stone petticoat 
has an odd sound ; but any lady may be so accommodated, 
for the amyanthus, or asbestos, is a sort of native fossil stone, 
which may be split into threads, and made into cloth or pa. 
per. Itis not injured by the fire. Pliny says, he has seep 
napkins, made of it, thrown into the fire after a feast, and, 
by that means, better scoured than if they had been washed 
in water. By the by, the ancient Greeks had other towels 
also ; they wiped their hands on pieces of soft bread, called 
apomygdaliz, which napkins were then thrown to their 
dogs. But the asbestos was by them estimated at a price 
equal to that of pearls. ‘They made shrouds of it for the 
bodies of great men before they were placed on the funereal 
pile, and, by that means, preserved their ashes pure from those 
ofthe wood. In the year 1766, according to Dodsley’s An. 
nual Register, it was found among the rocks in the parish of 
Auchindoir, near Strathbogie, bordering upon the highlands of 
Scotland. ‘The lady of the manor had a coat made of it, 
and, consequently, became bomb-proof. Some of our female 
dillétanti, it is said, have invented an. asbestos cap, and for 
two reasons ; first, such ladies are very fond of reading, and 
generally set their cap on fire, and this does not catch 
fire : secondly, sueh blue-stocking ladies’ caps are occasional- 
ly dirty ; but the asbestos never requires washing ; for she 
has nothing to do but to throw it into the grate, instead 
of the washing-tub, and out it comes as white and as nice 
as cambric. 


Some philosophers have asserted that stones are vegetables, 
that they grow and increase in size like a plant. This 
theory was first offered to the world by M. Tournefort. That 
there are MUSHROOM-STONES, we learn from Lord Garden- 
stone, who tells of a stone found upon the hills near Naples, 
the curious quality of which is, that, if laid in a cellar, or 
any damp place, and sometimes sprinkled with water, a lit- 


tle crop of very good mushrooms rises and grows to pert-. 


fection. It answers enly in the spring-time, and continues 
to be productive for five or six years.—( Travels, vol. 3, p. 
110.)—Blondel, in 1683, reported to the French Academy, 
ihat there were frequently found, at Toulon, stones, in which 
were oysters good to eat. 


Nature seems to have been very sportive in giving us STONY 
ANIMALS.— ‘ The mycedium, or brain-stone, a species of Ma- 
drepore, and a most voracious animal, is, indeed, almost 4 
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stone ; and was taken by the ancient naturalists to be such.’— 
(King’s Morsels of Criticism.) ‘There is a curious represen- 
tation of different species of this kind of animal in Solander . 
and Watts’s History of Mr. Ellis’s Zoophytes, plate 40, 48, 
51,533; and also a curious account of the animal nature of 
the Madrepores, in the Philosph. Transac. vol. 47, p. 95. 


Even tae brain may be stone or hard as stone; for we 
read in the Journal d’Allemagne, of 1760, that there was kil- 
led at the town of Padua, near the monastery of St. Justina, an 
ox, the brain of which was as hard as marble. It has been 
remarked that this bull seemed extremely stupid. The brain 
was preserved in the monastery of St. Justina. 


But, as if nothing seemed to have been created in vain, not 
even pebbles, we have had stone-eaTERS. In our coming 
chapter on bread, and of substitutes for it, these hard substan- 
ces must be omitted, and for a very plain reason, because we 
should not think such diet wholesome, nor could we conscien- 
tiously recommend it. Lest we, however, should be suspect- 
ed of a joke, we give our authorities. First then, there was 
one Lazarus, who used to exhibit at Venice and Ferrara, 
and could not distinguish between sweet and bitter, salt and in- 
sipid, things. He ate glass and stone, wood and living crea- 
tures, coals, live fish, clay, linen, woollen clothes, hay, stubble, 
orany thing. This story, odd as it is, is authenticated by Co- 
lumbus, Bartholinus, and Schotte. 


We find also, in Mr. Boyle’s Philosophical Essays, an ac- 
count of a Lorrainer, aged about fifty-eight. ‘“ This man 
loathes nothing, however unpleasant. He has been seen to 
chew and swallow glass, stones, wood, bones, the feet of hares, 
linen, hair, woollen-cloth, fishes, metals, dishes, pieces of tin, 
suet, tallow candles, cockle-shells, hay, straw, live mice. 
Strange as all this may sound, it is authenticated by Sennertus, 
Nesterus, and the parson of the parish ;? and, lastly, as Mr. 
Boyle introduced it in his Philosophical Experiments, pt. 2, 
essay 3, p- 35,80 we may presume he believed it. 


Bulmer, in his Artificial Changeling, p. 307, speaks of a 
common soldier, who, in his presence, ate nothing but stones 
for twenty-four hours together; adding, that he is said some- 
times to have ate half a peck of stones ina day. 


Another Lithophagus, or stone-eater, was bronght to Avig- 
non, May, 1760, who not only swallowed flints of an inch and 
a half long, a full inch broad, and half an inch thick, but such 
stones as he could reduce to powder, as marbles, pebbles, &c., 
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he madé up into paste, “ which to him was a most agreeable 
and wholesome food.”” He swallowed flints about twenty-five 
a day, one day with another. He was blooded, at Paris, by 
some physicians, and, in two hours, his blood became as fragile 
as coral. This last account was taken by Grainger, (see his 
Biographical History,) from Father Paulian’s Dictionnaire 
Physiquee—We ourselves remember a foreigner eating a 
plate-full of stones, at the Royal Circus, in St. George’s 
Fields, and afterwards (to do away all doubt) opening his 
waistcoat, and walking to the boxes, where the spectators 
knocked at his abdomen, when the desired rattling of the 
swallowed pebbles was heard by the wondering audience with 
delight ineffable.—Lastly, we have a common expression, to 
leave no stone unturned, 7. e. to do every thing that can be 
done for the production or promotion of any effect; for, as 
Hudibras says, 


Women leave no stone unturn’d, 
In which the cause might be concern’d. 


Then, again, upon extraordinary occasions, we exclaim, ‘It 
would make the very stones cry out.’ Now, this way of speak- 
ing was not always incorrect ; it reminds us of the venerable 
Bede, who became blind in his old age; he, according to the 
monkish historians, once preached to a heap of stones, think- 
ing himself in a church, and the stones were so much affected 
by his eloquence and piety, that they answered, Amen, venera- 
ble Bede, amen!—So that the very stones do cry out some- 
times. 





ETIQUETTE.—PRECEDENCY. 


Ir is almost painful to give one’s attention to these stiff af- 
fairs, which go very nearly to extinguish the socialities of ‘life, 
for the mind is fettered and bound up, as it were, in stays, 
manufactured by the ceremonial masters of mankind, 


Whao’re gravely dull, insipidly serene, 
And carry all their wisdom in their mien. 


This gravity has been defined, by a French wit, as a mysteri- 
ous carriage of the body, to cover the defects of the mind. 
Locke, according to his biographer, always praised Rochefou- 
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cault’s maxim, “ that gravity was but the mask which stupid- 
ity wore to cover its defects.”—Dr. Young says, 


And be this truth, eternal, ne’er forgot, 
Solemnity’s a cover for the sot. 


Some people make a mystery of every thing, (they must bid 
you good day ina whisper ) looking exceeding wise, even about 
trifles. Statesmen, a race of beings who occasionally commit 
the most remarkable blunders, but still retaining the name of 
statesmen, have a great predilection for this mystery. So af- 
fected was the Count de Viry, in this way, that, when he died, 
some person inquiring after him, his secretary said, “ He ts 
dead, but he does not wish it to be known; and the King of 
Sardinia (his master) said, when he heard of his death, ‘* that 
he would have made a mystery of it, if he could.”” —( Dutens.) 
—We have seen, where cunning supplies the place of intel- 
lect, and an handicraft mechanism the substitute for the mind; 
where, in Curran’s peculiar phrase, “ Men begin to measure 
their depths by their darkness, and to fancy themselves pro- 
found, because they feel they are perplexed.” 


But let us give a few instances of etiquette, and the love of 
precedency. ‘The first Marquis of Huntley, on his first arrival 
at court, forgot the usual tribute of obeisance, and was asked 
why he did not bow? he begged his majesty’s pardon, and ex- 
cused his want of respect, by saying, he was just come from a 
place where every body bowed to him. 


The Japanese are extremely punctilious in the observance 
of their laws, of which extreme absurdity the following in- 
stance is given by Captain Krusenstern, who commanded the 
Russian embassy to that court. One of the Japanese, who 
had been brought from Russia in the suite of the ambassador, 
in a fit of despondency, made an attempt to put an end to his ex- 
istence, by cutting his throat witha razor. The physician 
and the surgeon of the embassy instantly prepared to staunch 
the blood ; but the Japanese guard interposed, asserting, that 
it would be unprecedented to take any measures until the 
governor’s orders had been received. It was in vain to tell 
them, that the man might die in the interim: he was left to 
bleed till the arrival of some of the Banjos, who declared that 
it would have been quite irregular for the Russian Doctors to 
save the life of a Japanese; and he was accordingly turned 
over to the faculty, to be dealt with according to the laws and 


institutions of Japan.—-( Krusenstern’s Voyage round the 
World.) 


17 
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When Lord Stair was ambassador at Paris, during the re- 
gency, he gave orders to his coachmen to give way to nobody 
except the king; meaning, that an English ambassador should 
take the pass even of the Regent, but without naming him. 
The host immediately after this, was seen coming down the 
street; Col. Young, who was master of the horse, rode to the 
window of the carriage, and asked Lord Stair, “If he would 
be pleased to give way to God Almighty?” He replied, “ By 
all means, but to none else ;’? and then, stepping out of the 
coach, paid respect to the religion of the country he was in, 
kneeling in a dirty street. 


Miss Bennet was a great beauty in the days of Swift and 
Arbuthnot. The latter, speaking of her presentation at the 
French court, says, ‘‘ Amongst other things, I had the honour 
to carry an Irish lady to court, that was admired, beyond all 
the ladies in France, for her beauty. She had great honours 
done her: the hussar himself was ordered to bring her the King’s 
cai to kiss ’’—Perhaps kissing hands came into fashion after 
the saluting of tabbies went out. 


A Chilian lady, such are her notions of etiquette, would 
prefer being caught in bed with a gentleman, than be seen 
walking arm in arm with him.—(Captain Porter’s Voyage.) 


A French author considers, that one nation ought to excuse 
another; that an ancient and long custom may make a thing 
innocent in one country, that is indecent in another. He in- 
stances the case of English women walking with other men 
than their husbands ! 


The Emperor Basilius Macedo, when hunting, was set upon 
by a furious stag, who, with his horns in his girdle, lifted the 
emperor, and dragged him along, until one of his train drew 
his sword, and, cutting the girdle, saved his life ; but his re- 
ward was this, “that the gentleman was adjudged to have his 
head struck off, because he presumed to expose his drawn 
sword so near the person of the emperor: and he suffered ac- 
cordingly.”»—( Heywood’s Hierarchy. ) 


But, according to Lisiansky, an etiquette of a very extraor- 
dinary nature is observed in the Sandwich Islands. ‘“‘ In one 
district therein, one of the chiefs informed us, that their pris- 
oners of war, instead of being confined and guarded, are bak- 
ed to death! But on the demise of a king, (here the etiquette 
begins,) twelve persons are killed, and every one in the island 
is under the necessity of loosing a tooth. Both sexes, on this 
afflicting occasion, go naked, and every species of the most 
horrid lcentiousness prevails.”—(Lisiansky’s Travels round 


the World.) 
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We have had, for punctilio’s sake, a king smoked to death; 

ea, more, who was voluntarily roasted to death. It is well 
known, that the etiquette of the Spanish court was the most. 
severe in Europe. Philip III. being nearly recovered from a 
dangerous malady, was sitting near a chimney, in which was so 
large a fire of wood,that he was almost stifled. Etiquette did not 
sSarenlk him to rise, nor a common domestic to enter. At length 
the Marquis de Pobar, chamberlain, came in, but etiquette 
forbade his interference, and the Duke of Usseda, master of 
the household, was sent for. He was gone out, and the flame 
increased, while the king bore it patiently, rather than violate 
his dignity. But his blood was so heated, that, next morning, 
an erysipelas of the head appeared, and a relapse of the fever 
soon carried him off.—This would appear carrying etiquette 
a-la-mode de Jean Gilpin, further than intended.— Not solely 
in action, but in writing, do these kings of Spain keep up their 
dignity, by an absolute observance of etiquette, alias royal 
bathos. The following letter, addressed by his present cath- 
olic majesty (Ferdinand) of Spain, to his faithful majesty of 
the Brazils, to announce the death of his august daughter, the 
Queen of Spain, was found on board a Spanish vessel, taken 
by a Caraccas privateer. “ Most high and most puissant prince, 
our well-beloved brother and cousin, brother-in-law and fath- 
er-in-law! 1, Don Ferdinand, by the grace of God, King of 
Castile and Leon, of Arragon, of the two Sicilies, of Jerusa- 
lem, of Navarre,of Grenada, of Toledo, of Valencia, of Gal- 
icia, Majorca, Minorca, Seville, Cordova, Murcia, the Algar- 
ves, Algesiras, Gibraltar, the Canary Islands, of the East and 
West-Indies, of the islands thereof, of the Terra Firma of the 
Atlantic, Archduke of Austria, Duke of Burgundy, of Brabant 
and Milan, Count of Hapsburgh, of Flanders, of the Tyrol, 
and of Barcelona, Lord of Biscay and Molina, &c. &c. find 
myself under the melancholy necessity of announcing to your 
majesty the death of the queen; my dear and well-beloved 
spouse, who departed from this life on the 26th December, at 
half-past nine in the evening, a death which was soon after 
followed by that of the infant of which she was pregnant. 
This event, so injurious to the happiness of Spain, overwhelms 
me with grief, and will be to youa bitter vexation. Most 
high and puissant prince! my dear and well-beloved brother, 
cousin, brother-in-law, and father-in-law ! may our Lord and 
Saviour take you into his holy keeping. From your majesty’s 
loving brother, cousin, brother-in-law, and son-in law, 


FERDINAND.” 


Given at Madrid, Jan. 9, 1818. 
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To do away with the contests about precedency were the 
round tables invented. The custom is older than the days of 
Arthur. The Gauls, also, sate at their round tables, and ev. 
ery knight had at his back, a squire, with his armour, in wait- 


ing. 


Hugo, the pope’s legate, coming into England, a convoca- 
tion was summoned at Westminster, where Richard, archbish- 
op of Canterbury, being sat at the right hand of the legate, 
Roger, archbishop of York, coming in, would needs have dis- 
placed him; which, when the other wou!d not suffer, he sat 
down in his lap: all wondered at this insolence, and the ‘ser- 
vants of Canterbury drew him by violence out of this ill-cho- 
sen place ; threw him down, tore his robes, trod upon him, and 
used him very despitefully. He, in this dusty pickle, went 
and complained to the king, who was at first angry ; but, when 
he was informed of the whole truth, he laughed at it, and said 
he was rightly served. —( Chetwin’s Historical Collections. a 


Two ladies contended for precedence in the Court of 
Charles V.; they appealed to the monarch, who, like another 
Solomon, awarded, ‘ Let the greater simpleton go first.’ Long 
after this, disputes took place even in the Prussian court. The 
king ordered that the greatest fool should go first. Frederic 
JI. could say such things. 


The Turk is not so great a fool as represented. A quarrel 
once arose concerning precedency between the military and 
the lawyers. Both were pertinacious. The grand signior de- 
creed and declared, that, henceforward, the left hand should 
be the most honourable amongst military men, and the right 
hand amongst lawyers. After this decision, when these par- 
ties had to walk together, both had the post of honour. 


Hear Furetiere—“ Precedence of rank has its charms cer- 
tainly, though | cannot go so far as a lady did of my acquaint- 
ance, who wished to die before her husband. 1! inquired of 
her the reason of her wishing so extraordinary a thing. ‘ Be- 
cause,’ said her ladyship, ‘if my husband dies before me, I 
cannot put his arms on his tomb, because he is not a man of 
family ; though, should I die first, he can claim a right of plac- 


ing my arms on my tomb, because | am a woman of quality by 
birth.” 


Dr. Johnson shall wind up this subject. He says, “It is 


impossible to settle the point of precedency between a flea 
and a louse.” 
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sS0ME MARVELLOUS THINGS RECORDED BY THE 
ANCIENTS. 


1. Writing E’ephants !—Czlius Rhodiginus, lib. 12, cap. 3, 
says, that elephants have been somet.mes known to write. 


2. The Sun setting in the East.—Herodotus, in Euterpe, 


says, that the sun did, two several times, set and hide itself in 
the east instead of the west. 


3. Large Tortoises.—Diodorus Siculus, in book 4, cap. 18, 
tells us, that the tortoises in the Indian Sea are so large, that 
the people sail in their shells on the rivers, even as well as in 
little cock-boats. 


4. A dumb Man speaks.—Aulus Gellius, lib. 4, cap. 9, says, 
that the son of Croesus, born dumb, seeing a soldier of the 
Persian troops about to kill his father, cried out aloud in this 
manner, ‘Oh! do not kill the king.’ 


5. A Bull changing his Colour like the Cameleon.—Macro- 
bius, lib. 1, cap. 27, describes a wonderful bull in the city of 
Hermynta, that the people worshipped, which changed his col- 
our every hourof the day. 


6. Double-hearted Partridges.—Theophrastus tells us, lib. 7, 
cap. 17, that the partridges of Paphlagonia have two hearts in 
their bodies. 


7. A Woman becomes a Man.—Pliny says, (see also Cicero 
de Divinatione,) that Lelia Cossuria, being a woman, was turn- 
ed into a man upon the day of her marriage. N. B. The au- 
thor of Tom Jones says, Pliny lies for lying sake.—( Voyage 
to Lisbon, p. 9.) 


8. Large Ants.—Rhodius, lib. 5, cap. 12, says, the ants in 
India are larger than foxes. 


9. Men whose Hearts have been covered with Hair.—Pliny, 
lib. 11, cap. 3, tells us, that men have been found with their 
hearts rough or hairy, and he that hath it so is a valiant man, 
and stoutly disposed, as was experimented in the dissection of 
Aristomenes, who, with his own hand, slew three hundred La- 
cedemonians in one battle. 


10. An incombustible Heart.—Suetonius Tranquillus, in his 
Life of Caligula,—and Pliny says the same—lIf a man die by 
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poison, his heart cannot be burned, although it be thrown inte 


the very hottest fire, as was verified by the heart of German- 
icus, the father of Caligula. 


11. Women more modest when drowned than Men.—Pliny 
tells us, that a dead body, in the water, if it be a man, in rising 
hath his face upward towards heaven ; but, if it be a woman, 
she ariseth with her face downward. 


12. Some Men walk after their Heads are cut off.—Averroes 
de Med. saith, that he saw a poor unfortunate patient, who, 
having his head taken off, walked to and fro, for a small! while, 
in sight of all the people. It is also written of Dionysius 
Aeropagita, that, after his head was smitten off, he walked cer. 
tain paces. Some say it was a league and more from the 
place of his execution. St. Denys did the same. 


13. 4 Merman.—Alexander of Alexandria, declares that, 
in his time, he was credibly advertised, that, in Epirus, in a 
river there, a triton resorted thither, and would hide himself in 
a cave near adjoining. waiting till he should see some maiden 
come alone; whereof, speeding at last, he would seize and 
carry her along with him into the sea, and this he did to divers 
young maidens. The inhabitants being hereof informed, be- 
leagured the place in such sort with spies, that he was taken 
and brought before a justice; where, being examined corpo- 
really, he was found to be like a man. He was confined, but 
disliked the provisions offered him, and so died. Petrus Gel- 
hus gives this history over again in his Book of Animals. 


14. Peacock’s Flesh will never corrupt.—This is demonstra- 
ted by St. Augustine, when treating of the resurrection ! 


15. A Talking Ox.—Livy gravely relates, that an ox, in full 
market, cried out-—‘‘ Rome! take care of thyself.” 


16. A Talking Dog.—Pliny, in his 8th book, tells us, that a 
dog spoke when Tarquin was driven from the throne. 


17. A Talking Rook.—Suetonius says, a rook exclaimed in 
the capitol, when they were going to assassinate Domitian, 
“* Estar panta kalos.’*—Well done, or all is well. 


18. The Brain of a Phenix good.—Plutarch gravely says, 
that the brain of this bird, (of which there is only one at a 
time upon the earth,) that lives a thousand years, is a pleasant 
bit, but apt to occasion the head-ache. 


19. A Bird that is iis own Physician.—The ibis is the bird 
which, according to the ancients, gives itself a clyster with its 
beak.—(See Garth’s Dispensatory, canto 5, a note.) 
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20. Hewing Blocks with a Razor.—Livy says, that King 
Priscus, defying the powers of an augur, desired him to cut a 
whetstone in two with a razor as a proof of his magic, which 


he did ! 


21. A handsome young Man destroys his Beauty.--Valerius 
Maximus, |. 4, c. 5, says, that Spurina, a young man of He- 
truria, was of exquisite beauty ; by this means he allured the 
hearts of many illustrious ladies without the least design on his 
part, but, as soon as he was aware of that, he disfigured his 
face by inflicting wounds. 


22. An old Gentleman who drank no Liquid.—Pliny, in hie 
Natural History, lib. 7, c. 18, tells of a gentleman, whose 
name was Julius Viator, at Rome, who, having been prescri- 
bed not to drink largely, in all his old age forbore to drink at 
all. Coelius Rhodius tells a similar story of one of the Tom- 
acelli of Naples. 


23. A Woman sleeping two Months.—Plutarch tells us, out of 
another author, that the nurse of one Timon used, after the 
manner of some beasts, to lay in a torpid state for two months, 
after which she revived.—( Plutarch de Symp. quest. 9.) 


24. A Boy losing fifty-seven Years of his Life by Sleep.— 
Pliny tells of Epimenides, the Gnostic, who, when a boy, be- 
ing wearied with heat and travel, laid himself down ina certain 
eave, and there slept fifty-seven years; then awakening, he 
very much marvelled (like Nourjahad) at the great changes he 
observed in the world.—¢Pliny’s Nat. Hist. lib. 7. cap. 52.) 


25. People living to two Hundred Years.—Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
l. 7,c. 2, says that there is a race of Indians, inhabiting cer- 
tain valleys, who live to the age of two hundred; that, when 
young, their hair is white, but blackens as they grow old. Sir 
John Sinclair speaks of a too-salubrious valley which people 
are obliged to move from for fear of living for ever. 


26. Men with Dog’s heads and Tails, and fountains of liqud 
Gold. Pliny tells of men in India with dogs’ heads; others 
with only one leg, though perfect Achilles for swiftness of 
foot; of a nation of pigmies ; of some who lived by the 
smell ; of tribes who had only one eye in their forehead ; and 
of some whose ears hung down to the ground.—Ctesia, as 
cited by Photius, talks of fountains of liquid gold, and of men 
with tails in India—true, we ought to remember, that Fernan- 
do Alarchon, a Spanish voyager, of undoubted credit. saw men 
with tails on the coast of California ; and that several others 
have seen men with dogs’ heads. Monboddo rejoiced at this 
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testimony, although, Alarchon tells us, that these tails were 
discoverd to be fictitious : and, we are also assured, that the 
dog-headed men were found to wear vizards. As to the foun- 
tains of gold, the Indian legends say so metaphorically, and so 
they are credited as real.—(Mickle’s Lusiad.) 


27. The Language and even Thoughts of Brutes may be 
known.—Philostratus, in his Life of Apollonius, says, that he 
understood the speech and thoughts of the brute creation ; 
and the way he achieved this faculty was, ‘ according to some, 
by feeding on the heart, and according to others, on the liver, 
of dragons.’—(Berwick’s Life of Apollonius, p. 35.) 


28. Alexander the Great emitting a fragrant Odour.—Quin- 
tus Curtius says, that there issued a fragrant odour from Alex. 
ander the Great, somewhat like, we suppose, what we per. 
ceive when passsing Rigge’s, the perfumer’s, shop. Our Sir 
Thomas More thought he smelt odorously. 


29. The Deliverance from Egypt, because the Jews were le- 
prous.—The words of Justin are, (lib. 36,) “ But when the 
Egyptians discovered that the Israelites were scabby, Moses 
was ordered to retire out of Egypt, to prevent the distemper 
from spreading.” And Tacitus (lib. 5,) says, ‘‘ Many authors 
agree that the Egyptians, having an eruption upon their bodies, 
King Pharaoh was commanded, by the oracle of Hammond, 
which he had consulted, to clear his kingdom of the Israelites, 
and to drive them out of the land.” 


30. 4 Pair of pious, though pagan, Pigeons.—-By the story 
of the Dodonian oracle, in Epirus, we learn, that two pigeons 
flew out of (Egyptian) Thebes, from the temple of Belus, 
erected there by the ancient Sachrists ; and that one of these 
fled eastward into Libia and the Desarts of Africa, and the 
other into Greece, namely, to Dodon: and these communi- 
cated the divine mysteries to one another, and afterwards gave 
mystical solutions to the devout enquirers. First, the Dodo- 
nian pigeon, perching upon an oak, spoke audibly to the peo- 
ple there, that the god commanded them to build an oracle or 
temple to Jupiter in that place, which was accordingly done. 
The other pigeon did the like ona hill in Africa, where it 


commanded them to build another to J upiter Ammon or Ham- 
mon. 


31. A compact Set of Teeth without Division.—Valerius 
Maximus says, that the sun of Prusias, king of Bitbynia, in- 


stead of separate teeth in the upper jaw, had one solid undi- 
vided piece from side to side. 
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32. A Serpent one Hundred and twenty Feet long.—The 
same author says, that the artillery of Regulus, in Africa, had 
to contend with, and at length killed, such a serpent by stoning . 
him ; the serpent’s hide was sent to Rome. 


33. 4 Fish with only one Eye.—Aristotle says, that a thunny 
hath but one eye, and that one on the left side. 


34. A Man born Laughing. (Nat. His. 1. 7, c. 
16,) that Zoroaster laughed the same day wherein he was 
born ; and that the brain of this young philosopher so panted 
and beat, that it would raise up the hands of those who laid 
them on his head, and which Pliny pronounces an excellent 
presage of the great learning Zoroaster attained to. 





35. A Triton caught.—Pausanias relates a wonderful story 
of a monstrously large one, which often came on shore in the 
meadows of Bocetia. Over his head was a kind of finny car- 
tilage, which, at a distance, appeared like hair ; the body cov- 
ered with brown scales; and nose and ears like the human; 
the mouth of a dreadful width, jagged with teeth, like those 
of a panther ; the eyes of a greenish hue; the hands divided 
into fingers, the nails of which were crooked, and of a shelly 
substance. This monster, whose extremities ended in a tail, 
like a dolphin, devoured both men and beasts as they chan- 
cedinhis way. ‘The citizens of Tanagra at last contrived his 
destruction. ‘They set a large vessel, full of wine, on the sea- 
shore: Triton got drunk with it, and fell into a profound sleep ; 
in which condition the Tanagrians beheaded him, and, after- 
wards, with great propriety, hung up his body in the temple of 
Bacchus ; where, says Pausanias, it continued a long time.— 


(Mickle’s " Lusiad. ) 


36. Five hundred thousand Wild Beasts killed in the Colos- 
seum.— Historians say, that on the first day of the opening of 
the Colosseum, at Rome, Titus produced five hundred thou- 
sand wild beasts, which were all killed in the arena. 


37. An Earthquake rent only to be closed by a Man on Horse- 
back jumping in.—lLivy and others authenticate the story of 
Martius Curtius, when a falling in of the earth took place in 
the Forum, at Rome, the soothsayers discovered that it would 
never close until some valuables were thrown in. Curtius,. 
therefore, rode into the gaping gulph on horseback, as a self- 
devoted victim, “ which soon after closed itself upon him.” 


38. Cotossat Bonzs.—St. Augustine tells us, that he found 
on the sea-shore, near Utica, a fossile human tooth, which 
was a hundred times the size of the tooth of any person liv- 
18 
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ing. Pliny says, that by an earthquake, in Crete, a part of 
mountain was opened, which discovered a skeleton sixteen 
cubits, or twenty-four feet long, supposed to be that of Orion, 
At a much later period, Kircher tells us of askeleton dug up 
near Rome, which, by an inscription attached to it, was known 
to be that of Pallas, (slain by Turnus,) and was higher than 
the walls of the city. The same author tells us, that another 
skeleton was found near Palermo, that must have belonged toa 
man four hundred feet high !—Another Polyphemus, we sup- 
pose. 


After all, the ancients deal less in the marvellous than the 
miracle-mongers of the middle ages. See article—Saints— 
Relics. Nor is this short history presented to depreciate 
them : we are to sift from their writings the credible from what 
is not so. The treasures they have bequeathed to us are be- 
yond estimate: their labours have occupied and delighted 
countless millions now gone to that bourne from which no 
traveller returns, and will continue to charm and instruct 
myriads of mortals yet to appear upon this planet. 





ETYMOLOGIES. 


Tuere have been some etymological definitions of names 
and things, which might expand the muscles of the gravest 
face. This work not being the receptacle of dry argument, 
therefore are presented, in this article, some instances of the 
fanciful, the ingenious, and the ludicrous. Whether the de- 
finitions here quoted set any point at rest, is not of the least 
consequence ; for the learned world do not require any thing 
to be set at rest, but the rather, in great charity, keep the 
the game alive for the benefit of present and future lucubra- 
tors. Still, the why and the wherefore of others should be 
given, were it only to set future ingenious brains upon the 
alert. We shall, therefore, proceed upon our small (tempora- 
rily abridged) display. 


Picts.—The Caledonians were, by the Romans, named 
Picts, from the superior art they possessed of painting, or 
picking or pricking, the naked bodies of the ancient Britons 
into fanciful devices. In doing which, however, they picked 
so deep by actual incisions into the body, as to leave the im- 


pressions indelible.—(Dunbar’s History of Mankind.) Such 
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skins could not be converted into manuscripts or drum-heads, 
(and we are prepared to show that some human skins have 
been,) because of the flaying before-hand. 


Whoa, Ball—addressed to the Horse—arose thus: Sir Miles 
Fleetwood, once recorder of London, was so very severe a 
hanger of highwaymen, that the fraternity were resolved to 
make an example of his worship, which they executed in this 
manner: “they lay in wayte for him not far from Tyburne, as 
he was to cume from his house at , Bucks; had a halter 
in readinesse ; brought him under the gallows, fastened the 
rope about his neck, his hands tied behind him, (and servants 
bound,) and then left him to the mercy of his horse, which he 
called Ball. So he cried, ‘ Ho, Ball! Ho, Ball !’ and it 
pleased God that his horse stood still till somebody came 
along, which was half a quarter of an hour or more. He or- 
dered his horse should be kept as long as he would live, which 
was so. He lived till 1646.”—(Aubrey’s Lives.) 





Bumfiddle.—One of the antiquarians of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine has devoted both his time and patience in piercing 


through the obscurity of the derivation of the word Bumfiddle. 
—See the year 1775 ! 


Fief.—The word fief is derived from the Latin word fadus, 
(alliance,) because the lord and vassal tied themselves recipro- 
cally by the act of infeudation. Dhtto, thief, guasi,—for there 
is an alliance, a tie, one to another. 


Honour—According to Owen, honour is derived from the 
Hebrew word hon, (riches,) and the French word or, (gold). 
Bion, the philosopher, says, that riches are the nerves of all 
human actions, and that neither valour nor nobility could sub- 
sist without them. 


Money, says Lord Coke, is derived from moneo, (to admo- 


nish,) because it admonisheth its possessor to make a good 
use of it. 


Mendicant, a beggar, must have arisen from idleness of beg- 
gars. Mend—lI can’t, which some have had the candour even 
toown. Let us illustrate this still better :—There is a char- 
itable cart built on purpose for poor mendicants, who are al- 
lowed to jaunt in it, gratis, through the streets of Dublin ; and 
it is supposed to cover, or, better still, to prevent, a multitude 
of sins. It is said, moreover, to work miracles daily ; which, 
however, lose their effect, as the deists will recollect, by con- 
stant repetition, and, in a manner, cease to be miraculous. 
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But no sooner does the celebrated cart pass near a group of 
beggars, than the blind begin to see, and the lame to walk, nay, 
eventorun. It restores such as have been dismissed from the 
hospital of incurables ; reforms incorrigible rogues ; and ap- 
pears invariably in the most classical style ; the black cart, 
like the gods of the poets, never interfering till all ordinary 
methods are found absolutely ineffectual. 


Poltroon,—is derived from pollice truncado, from a_ practice 
of cutting off the thumb to avoid military service, of which St, 
Mark, according to Jerome, set the example. 


Antimony.—By a French book, “‘ Le Nouveau Cours de 
Chemie,” we learn, that the discovery of the powers resident 
in antimony, was owing to the celebrated Basilius Valentinus, 
who, finding it had the property of fattening pigs, tried it ona 
convent of monks ! Unfortunately, however, it- did not agree 
so well with the monks as it did with the pigs, for it killed these 
holy men by dozens: whence it obtained the name anti-moine, 
or antimony. 


Club.—Rushworth tells us, upon the term club, “ that there 
were, in 1645, associations of people, to prevent themselves 
from being plundered by eitherarmy, called club-men, from 
the weapons they carried.” Club-men was, as usual, soon 
abbreviated to club. 


Gazette.—It is pretended that Gazette came from Dr. Ga- 
zetta, the inventor of a newspaper; but the true reading should 
be Gaze-at, because all peple resort to it, on the first publica- 
tion, to gaze at the thing of authority so called. 


Petticoat.—Orator Henley once undertook to shew the an- 
eient use of the petticoat, by quoting the Scriptures, where 
the mother of Samuel is said to have made him “a little coat ;” 
ergo a petticoat. 


Farthingale.—Howell tells us, in his Letters that the Spanish 
word for a farthingale, literally translated, signifies cover-infant, 
as it was intended to conceal pregnancy: it is, perhaps, of 
more honourable extraction, and might signify cover-infanta. 
The farthingale was a kind of petticoat, extended by hoops, 
which grew larger and larger towards the bottom, so that the 
body of a woman, from the waist to the feet, resembled a bee- 
hive. Weare told, that the first woman who wore a farthingale 
was desirous of concealing the fruits of indiscreet love. In 1560, 
Charles IX. was obliged, by an edict, to fix a standard for 
them, as the fashion grew out to such an amazing width. 
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Hocus pocus—is a strange word, which, Archbishop Tillotson 
says, ‘‘ in all probability, is nothing but a corruption of hoc est 
corpus. by way of ridiculous imitation of the priests of the 
church of Rome, in their trick of transubstantiation.””—( Ser- 
mon 6.) 


Old Nick.—As cunning as, oras deep as, Old Nick, is an 
old proverb. Dr. Cocchi says, that it alludes to old Nicholas 
Machiavel, andso came afterwards to be perverted to the devil. 
(SPENCE. ) 


Bumper.—The origin of the word bumper is from au bon pére; 
for when the English were good catholics,and not as they now 
are. heretics, they usually drank the pope’s health.in a full 
glass, every day, after dinner—au bon p re, to our good father, 
who at the same time, like Saturn, was a good-for-nothing fa- 
ther, devouring his own children. 


Appuldercombe.—It is very pleasing, when the etymology of 
an unaccountable word is made out in an extra-unaccountable 
way. Thus, appuldercombe, the seat of the Worsleys, in the 
Isle of Wight, Mr. Pennant says, is derived from our ancient 
tongue, y pwil y dwr y cwm, or the pool of water in the cwm, 
(which cwm, by the English, would be pronounced guim,) or 
hollow of the hill.——¢ Pennant’s Dover, vol. 2, p. 170.) 


A Horse laugh.—A horse-laugh is certainly a corruption from 
a hoarse laugh, (perhaps, such a one as that of Erasmus, at a 
stupid book, which cured him of his distemper,) and doubtless 
had its origin from one who had a very rough voice, or a vio- 
lent cold. Still there is not, in all cases, any chance of coming 
to a precise decision, because we have, in the vegetable world, 
the horse-chesnut, the horse-walnut, and the Aorse-radish. In 
the animn! world, the horse-muscle, horse-emmet (formica leo) 
horse-crab, and (with great submission) a horse-godmother, sig- 
nifying a tall, bony, coarse, vulgar woman, who would possibly 
make some particular gentlemen as sick as a horse to look at, 
although they never saw a horse sick,—nor did we. 


Needle.—Dr. Fuller has givenan excellent etymology, or 
rather definition, or the word needle, quasi NE IDLE. 


Dandelion.—For the benefit of the summer visitors to Mar- 
gate, we beg to state, that the place they walk to in the morn- 
ing, which they call Dandy-lion, or Dandelion, should be called 
what it is, Dent-de-Lion, formerly the family-seat of the owner, 
who died 1445, and who is buried in the church of Margate. 


Boniface.—Pope Boniface unquestionably was a man witha 
bony face, and weuld answer to the observation of a witness,in 
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the Court of King’s Bench, who, describing a person, told a 
celebrated counsel, “ Faith, sir, he was much like yourself, 
with high cheeky bones and cadaverous face.” 


Punch.—Jobn Bunton, in his Athenian oracle, infers the 
etymology of punch from paunch. ‘Tom Browne, upon this, 
says, we may as well say hat-quasi-hate, because a man hates 
to be without a hat—particularly a quaker. 


Mountgarret.—There is, in the peerage-book. a title of the 
name of Lord Viscount Mountgarret. Now, who can help as- 
sociating the idea, that the noble lord’s ancestor must actually 
have been a poet, whose continual mountings into the usual 
dwelling of authors, the attic or garret, being observed, he was 
thenceforth christened Mountgarret. _But how a poet’s pro- 
geny could get ennobled, no etymology can make out. 


Belle Sauvage.—The inn with the sign of the Belle Sauvage 
or, as commonly called, Bell Savage, has puzzled the etymolo- 
ist. Honest Stow says, that it received its name from one 
Isabella Savage, who had given the house to the Cutlers’ Com- 
pany. The painter derived it froma bell anda wild man; and 
so painted it. The Spectator gives the true one, La Belle 
Sauvage, a beautiful woman, described in an old French ro- 
mance as being found in a wilderness, in a savage state. The 
modern painter gives both a bell and a woman, without consid- 
ering that a fine girl is always a belle. 


Bull and Mouth.—The Bull and Mouth, another inn, which 
means the mouth of the Boulogne Harbour, that costly cap- 
ture of Henry VIII. then in vogue, to talk about. But Mr. 
Willan still sticks to a mouth and a bull, and is, therefore, guil- 
ty of a bull. 


The Minories.—The Minories is derived from a convent that 
stood there, of the order of St. Claire, who were minoresses, 
or poor ladies. The mob always took the shortest and easiest 
road when names presented, as in the case of Crutched-friars, 
formerly fratres sancte Crucis, or friars of the Cross. 


Chiswick.—The celebrated Earl of Burlington had a respect 
to antiquity as well as taste, as will be shewn in the following 
anecdote. Dr. Bluaderton, (a relation of the Rev. Dr. Dry- 
asdust,) ihe rector of Chiswick at the time the Earl of Bur- 
lington built his Italian villa there, had been made to believe 
that the house was entirely formed of cheese ; but the doctor 
was a true churchman, and swallowed every thing that was 

iven him, whether true or false. Thus much for common re- 
port; which the doctor had related so often, that he, by de- 
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grees, had persuaded himself of its truth, though he had noth- 
ing to have done but to have bored a hole with a cheesemong- 
er’s taster to have convinced himself. By a series of oral 
tradition, we learn how this tale obtained a foundation ; which 
was thus : the earl, who was determined to do something ex- 
traordinary, had, somehow or other,discovered that the etymon 
of Chiswick was Cheese-wick ; and, therefore, to shew an atten- 
tion to antiquity, or to persuade the world that he was an anti- 
quary, consulted with the best architects in Italy upon style, 
elevations, proportions, é&c. but had not satisfied himself about 
the article of materials. Brick was vulgar, and any body 
might have a brick-house. Freestone was excessively dear. 
At length upon consulting an Italian abbate, who had an uncle 
in the province of Lodi, where the Parmesan cheese is made, 
the Italian had the address, for the benefit of his uncle, who 
was the greatest factor in the province, to persuade the earl to 
case his house with the parings of Parmesan cheese. The 
oddity of the idea struck the earl, and some thousands of the 
oldest and largest Parmesan cheeses were selected for the 
purpose, and shipped from Venice for England. The house 
was cased with this curious envelope with a cement brought 
from Italy, and the earl’s cheesemonger’s bill amounted to an 
enormous sum, which exceeded the bills of all the other arti- 
ficers put together. A fine summer saw the house completed ; 
but, from the damps, dews, and rains, of the winter, the cheese 
facades became soft, and by their odour, attracted all the rats 
in the parish, which, added to the company they brought with 
them from the ‘Thames, so much undermined and damaged the 
casing of the house, that the abbate was anathematized, and 
the crustation of the building was changed to what it now is. 

There-is no living evidence to support this story I must al- 
low; but George Goosecap, an old whabitant of Chiswick, or 
Cheesewick, and a petty schoolmaster, who died about thirty 
years ago, used to say, that he was well acquainted with the 
son of the earl’s coachman, who had heard a son of the earl’s 
gentleman declare, that his father had often told his’ mother, 
that his lord, when he was with bim at Milan, gave an order for 
five or six Parmesan cheeses to be sent to England, and that 
they were all consigned to be delivered by water at his lord- 
ship seat at Chiswick. 

Mr. Pegge, from whom this agreeable etymological banter is 
taken, settles, in like manner, Chiswick to be derived from 
cheese and wick, from the Saxon, a little harbour for that em- 
porium of cream-cheeses. 


Britain—is named from Brutus, the Trojan, who is called by 
the French Le Brut, and by the English poets Bruté! He 
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was the great grandson of Mneas, and (the Edinburgh review- 
ers affirm,) ‘the undoubted founder of the British kingdom ; 
a fact which is abundantly confirmed, if it needed confirma- 
tion, by the name Britain, quasi Brutain, evidently derived 
from Brutus.’ 


Swift, in his Art of Punning, rule 25th, gives the etymologi- 
cal rale, when a man hunts a pun through every letter and 
syllable of a word; as, for example, | am aske: i, ** What is the 
best word to spend an evening with?’ | answer, ‘Potatoes ;” 
for there is po—pot—pota—polat—potatoc ; ; and the reverse, 
sot a top. 


Mr. Horne Tooke, in his Diversions of Purley, introduces 
the derivation of King Pepin from the Greek noun osper! as 
thus—osper, eper, oper; diaper; napkin, nipkin, pipkin, pe- 
pin—king—King Pepin! And, in another work, we find the 
etymology of pickled cucumber from King Jeremiah! exemph 
gratia, King Jeremiah—Jeremiah King ; Jerry, king ; jerkin, 
girkin, pickled cucumber! Also, the name ‘of Mr. Fox, as 
derived from a rainy-day ; as thus —Rainy-day, rain a little, 
rain much, rain hard, reynard, fox! Every scholar must also 
be able to prove to demonstration that a pigeon-pie is an eel- 
pie. Lest the reader may not be a student, or an etymologist, 
here it is—pigeon is pie ek pie-jack is jack-pie ; jack-pie 
is fish-pie ; fish-pie is eel-pie ! 


The musical terms, or names, of ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, were 
the invention of Guido Aretinus, about the year 1020, and 
were the first syllables of each hemistich, in a hymn to St. 
John the Baptist. 


A knave, knapa or knafa, in the Saxon, signifies a servant— 
@% € Our aacestors thought none but a menial capable ot a 
mean action. 


Villain, a servant of a degree still lower, the goods and 
chattels of his master. Hence, what was degrading became 
villanous. : 


Coward, from cow-herd, for a man who, being devoid of 
courage, was unfit for the military profession. But these gen- 
try, just noted, (from Burn on the Poor Laws.) it may be fairly 
supposed, were not backward in their jibes upon great ‘men ; 
for humour is never wanted among the common people: 
Hence, if a man was half an idiot, or deformed in body, they 


would style him my lord! and when any one was in liquor, a& 
drunk as a lord. 
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Swift seems-to have taken peculiar pleasure in the tracing 
out the etymologies of names ; some of which we shall select, 
and then close. 1st. Achilles, he says, being a hero of a rest- 
less and unquiet nature, never gave himself any repose, either 
in peace orin war; and, therefore, as Guy earl of Warwick 
was calied a kill-cow, and another terrible man a kill-devil, so 
this general was called a kill-ease, or destroyer of ease, and at 
length, by corruption, Achilles. 


Andromache, the wife of Hector, he traces thus. Her fath- 
er was a Scotch gentieman, of a noble family, still subsisting 
in that ancient kingdom; but, being a foreigner in Troy, to 
which city he led some of his countrymen, in the defence of 
Priam, as Dictys Cretensis learnedly observes, Hector fell in 
love with his daughter, and the father’s name was Andrew 
Mackay. ‘The young lady was called by the same name, only 
a little softened to the Grecian accent. 


Jupiter was so called, because the statues and pictures of 
this heathen god, in the Roman Catholic countries, resemble 
those of St. Peter, and are often taken the one for the other. 
The reason is manifest; for when the emperor had established 
Christianity, the heathens were afraid of acknowledging their 
heathen idol of the chief god, and pretended it was only a 
statue of the Jew Peter; and thus the principal heathen god 
came to be called by the Romans, with very little alteration, 
Jupiter. 


The Hamadryades are represented, by mistaken antiquity, 
as nymphs of the groves; but the true account is this. They 
were women of Calabria, who dealt in bacon; and, living near 
the sea-side, were used to pickle their bacon in salt-water, and 
then set it up to dry in thesun. From whence they were pro- 
perly called Ham-a-dry-a-days, and, in process of time, mis- 
spelt Hamadryades. 


Alexander the Great was very fond of eggs roasted in hot 
ashes. As soon as his cooks heard he was come home to din- 
ner or supper, they called aloud to their under-officers, 4// 
egos under the grate! which, repeated every day at noon and 
evening, made strangers think it was that prince’s real name, 
and therefore gave him no other; and posterity hath been ev- 
er since under the same delusion. 


Strabo, the geographer and traveller, affected great niceness 
and finery in his clothes; from whence people took occasion to 
call him the stray beau, which future ages have penned down 
upon him, very much to his dishonour. 
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Cesar was the greatest captain of his age. ‘The word ought 
to be spelt Seizer, because he seized not only on most of the 
known world, but even the liberties of his country. So that a 
more proper appellation could not have been given him. 


Cicero was a poor scholar in the university of 4thens, where- 
with his enemies,in Rome, used to reproach him; and as he 
passed through the streets, would call out, O Ciser, Ciser O! 
a word still used in Cambridge, and answers to a servitor in 


Oxford. 


Anibal, or Hannibal, arose from that general being a skilful 
gamester at tennis, and, therefore, who could take any ball. 


Misanthropos was the name of an ill-natured man, which he 
obtained by a custom of catching a great number of mice, then 
shutting them up in a room, and throwing a cat among them ; 
upon which his fellow-citizens called him mice and throw puss. 
The reader observes how much the orthography has been 
changed, without altering the sound. But such depravations 
we owe to the injury of time, and gross ignorance of tran- 
scribers. 


Bucephalus, the horse of Alexander, was so christened, from 
the number of busy-fel-lows employed about him as grooms. 


Moses, the great leader of the Jews out of Egypt, was, in 
propriety of speech, called Mow-Seas, down in the middle, to 
make a path for the Israelites. 


Abraham was a strong man, and to speak in the Scottish 
way of a-bra-ham, makes the derivation out. 


Isaac is nothing else but eyes-ache ; because the Talmudists 
report, that he had a pain in his eyes. Vide Ben Gorion and 
the Targum on Genesis. 


The man whom the Jews called Balam was a shepherd ; 
who, by often crying ba to his dambs, was therefore called 
Baalam or Balam. 





INSURANCE 


Or goods is a prudent measure ;_ but (for philosophers discov- 
er something every day) there is a necessity for another sort 
of insurance, and that is, of ourselves and relatives from the 
operation of an internal and corporeal fire ; which, it appears, 
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we all have existing and raging more or less, making us move- 
able volcanoes in miniature, full of combustion, and liable to 
blaze out when least expected. But we shall adduce instan- 
ces to show how people may go off, when too highly charged 
with this sort of gas. Mr. J. Bianchini, prebendary of Verona, 
has given us “ An account of the death of the Countess Cor- 
nelia Bandi, of Cesena, who was consumed by a fire kindled in 
her own body.” ‘The lady was sixty-two, went to bed well, 
after her doses of cogniac, when the maid going to call her, in 
the morning, found her in the following deplorable situation. 
Four feet distant from the bed was a heap of ashes, two legs 
untouched, stockings on, between which lay the head, the 
brains, half of the back part of the skull, and the whole chin, 
burnt to ashes, among which were found three fingers black- 
ened; all the rest was ashes. The bed undamaged, but a 
great deal of soot spread over the whole room. The narration 
is followed by an inquiry into the cause of this conflagration ; 
the result of which is, that it was not from the lamp upon the 
floor, nor supernatural, nor from a flash of lightning, but from 
her own body; viz. by the fiery evaporations which exhale 
from the settling of spirits of wine, brandies, &c. which, in 
sleep, by a full breathing and respiration, and put in a stronger 
motion, and consequently more apt to be set on fire: and, af- 
ter a peculiar classification of the causes which led to the fate 
of the poor old lady, he proceeds to show, analogically, that 
by fermentation, magazines of gunpowder, sea-coal, woollen- 


cloths, oil-cloths, barns, paper-mills, and hay-cocks, have been 
set on fire. 


Sanctorius, aphorism 59, teaches, also, that numbness is an 
effect of too much internal heat, by which is prevented an in- 
ternal transpiration, as in this very case. 


The friction of the palms of our hands, or of any other 
parts of our body, may produce those fires, commonly called 
ignes lambentes. 


We learn, of Eusebius Nierembergius, that such was the 
property of all the limbs of the Father Theodoricus : such 
were those of Charles Gonzaga, duke of Mantua, as the cele- 
brated Bartolin took notice of. By the testimony of John 
Fabri, M. D. a noted philosopher, who saw it, sparkles of light 
flashed out of the head of a woman, while she combed her 
hair. Scaliger relates the same of another. Cardanus, of a 
Carmelite monk, whose head continued thirteen years to flash 
out sparkles every time he tossed his cowl on his shoulders. 
Ezekiela Castro, M. D. wrote a treatise, entitled, Ignis Lam- 
bens, on the occasion, that the Countess Caffandra Buri, of 
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Verona, when she rubbed her arms with a cambric handker- 
chief, all the skin shined with a very bright light. Eusebius 
relates the same of Maximus Aqualinus. Licetus, of Fraucis 
Guido, civilian; and that he knew Antonia Ciansio, a book- 
seller in Pisa, who, when he shifted, shined all over with great 
brightness. Libavius relates the same of a youth; and Car- 
danus, of a friend of his, saying, that, when he shifted, clear 
sparkles of fire shot forth out of his body. . Father Kircher, a 
Jesuit, relates how he, going in company into a subterranean 
grotto at Rome, saw sparkles of fire evaporate from the heads 
of his companions, grown warm by walking. 


These flames seem harmless, but it is only for want of pro- 
per fuel. Peter Bovisteau asserts, that such sparkles reduced 
to ashes the hair ofa young man. John de Viano, in bis trea- 
tise, entitled De Peste Malegensi, p. 46, relates how the wife 
of Dr. Freilas, physician to Cardinal de Royal, archbishop of 
Toledo, sent forth naturally, by perspiration, a fiery matter, 
of such a nature, that, if the roller which she wore over her 
shift was taken from her, and exposed to the cold air, it imme- 
diately was kindled, and shot forth like grains of gunpowder.* 


The German Ephemerides, anno 10, p.53, by Starmius, says, 
that, in the northern counties, flames evaporate from the stom- 
achs of those who drink strong liquors plentifully. 


Of three noblemen of Courland, who drank by emulation, 
strong liquors, two of them died scorched and suffocated, by a 
flame forcing itself from the stomach. 


My Lord Bacon, in his Natural Universal History, assures 
us that he had seen the human body sparkling like fire ; and 
such flames would often rise in us, if the natural moisture did 
not quench them, as Lucretius observes, v. 868, 1. 1V. and v. 
1065,1. VI. Marcellus Donatus, in his Mirab. Hist. Medic. 
says, that, in the time of Godfrey of Boulogne’s Christian War, 
in the territory of Nineva, people were burning of invisible fire 
in their entrails, and some had (with proper precaution) cut off 


a foot or a hand, where the burning began, that it should not 
go further. 


After these and other instances which might be added, what 
wonder is there, says an author, in the case of our lady ? Her 
dullness, before going to bed, was an effect of too’: much _ heat 
concentrated in her breast, that hindered the perspiration 





* Pet. Borelli, obs. cent. Il. obs. 75, says,There was a certain peasant, whose 
linen, hempen thread, &c., if laid up in boxes, though wet, or hung upon sticks 
in the air, did soon take fire. 
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(through the pores of her body, which is calculated to about for- 
ty ounces per night. Her ashes, found at four feet distance 
from her bed, are a plain argument that she, by natural instinct, 

rose up to cool her heat, and perhaps was going to open a 
window. It is said the old lady was used, when she felt her- 
self indisposed, to bathe all her body with camphorated spirit 
of wine ; and she did it, perhaps, that very night: this is nota 
circumstance of any moment ; for the best opinion is, that of 
the internal heat and fire, which, by having been kindled in the 
entrails, naturally tended upwards, finding the way easier, and 
the matter more unctuous and combustible, left the legs un- 
touched. The author concludes, that certainly the lady was 
burnt to ashes standing, as her skull was fallen perpendicular 
between her legs!! and that the back part of her head had been 
damaged more ‘than the fore part was, because of her hair, and 
ofthe nerves, whose principal seat there lies: and besidés, fur- 
ther, because in the face there were many places open, out of 
which the flames might pass, 


Two similar instances are added ; one of John Hitchel, of 
Southampton, whose body being fired by lightning, continued 
burning for near three days, without any outward appearance 
of fire, except a kind of smoke from it. The other, of one 
Grace Pett, a fisherman’s wife of Ipswich, who, going down in-~ 
to the kitchen,when she was half-undressed for bed, was there 
found, the next morning, lying on the right side, extended over 
the hearth, with her legs on the deal floor: her body appeared 
‘ike a block of wood, burning with a glowing fire with flame, 
the trunk covered, like charcoal, with white ashes, aud her 
head and limbs much burnt : there was no fire in the grate, 
the candle was burnt out of the socket, a child’s clothes on one 
side of her, and a paper screen on the other, were both untouch- 
ed; and the deal floor was not discoloured. 


Thus far, reader, is extracted from Dodsley’s Annual Regis- 
ter, 1765, a most respectable journal, once conducted by Mr. 
Burke. The contents of this paper, however, seem to us more 
replete with learning than fact. Ancient authority one cannot 
lean upon, unless we believe their bodies to have been more 
phosphoric than our own, which we are readily disposed to 
doubt, on account of the absence of spirituous liquors, now so 
common; andifthe argument could be supported by fact, un- 
doubtedly it might be by innumerable instances of modern date, 
of those who die drunk from the effect of spirituous liquors. 
If, however. for we are no chemists, such should be the case, 
namely, that we are liable, in our old age, like the lady of sixty- 
four, to evaporate in tinder or ashes, should we not be assidu- 
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ous to insure ourselves and relatives at the next fire office, and 
particularly if either of the parties are in the habit of raising 
their spirits by drinking of spirits ; in which case, eau de vie, 
becomes eau de mort ? 


See, also a very curious essay on the combustion of the 
human body, produced by the immoderate use of spirituous 
liquors, by Pierre aime Lair. (Dr. Thornton, in his Medical 
Extracts, and Wesley, in his Primitive Physic, give others.) 
Among other facts related, are that of Madame Boiseon, who 
was seen to burst out into inflammable gas, and when a per. 
son stretched his hand to put out madame, the flame adhered, 
as if the hand had been dipped in brandy, or oil, in fire! all 
such persons had long been in the habit of intoxication. In 
vain they poured water over these ignited mortals : like the 
Greek fire, they burnt in water ! 


This work is the receptacle of wonders, else we could not 
have afforded so much room for so much combustible argu- 
ment. 





THE RULING PASSION. 


Any thing may be believed of human wickedness ; but, let 
it be added, that nothing is incredible of human virtue : for, 
without this, we should libel human nature. Just so may any 
thing be believed of human folly and weakness ; for who is 
there without his ruling passion, too often a weak one. What 
woman ever thought herself ugly? What wit ever thought 
himself dull? Who is without his hobby while living, and his 
peculiar regrets for a certain unachieved something when dy- 
ing ? But we are under the necessity of adducing only some of 
those authenticated materials which may be supposed entertain- 
ing, or we could increase this paper by a discussion in a dif- 
ferent way ; but that would be too grave for the purpose, and, 
after all, perhaps, unnecessary ; for mankind may be instruct- 
ed while they are diverted, and, perhaps, this is the best mode 
after all of effecting such object. 


It is aflirmed that St. AnseLm, archbishop of Canterbury, 
finding himself near death, at the age of seventy-six years, 
wished for a little delay, that he might finish a very obscure 
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uestion, which he had begun, on the origin of the soul. If he 
had obtained yet seventy-six years of life more, says Bartholi- 
nus, | doubt whether he could have made an end of such an 
obscure question. 


The Roman emperor Aprtan composed, in his last moments, 
the celebrated address to his soul, which Mr. Pope has so sub- 
limely imitated, beginning ‘ Vital spark of heavenly flame,’ Kc. 


Mademoiselle Bitseron, of Paris, had all her life-time, a 
assion for anatomy, says Grimm. She attended the dissec- 
tions of dead bodies for a long time ; and, at length, got pos- 
sessed of such knowledge, that she moulded all the parts of 
the human body in the greatest perfection. Sir John Pringle, 
who saw them, said that stench only was wanted to make them 
actual. But what a propensity for a lady ! 


Baker, in his Chronicle, speaks of Henry Beavrort, cardi- 
nal of Winchester, who was extremely rich, crying out, upon 
his death-bed, in such speeches as these: “* Fye—will not death 
be hired ? Will money do nothing ? Must | die that have such 
great riches? If the whole realm of England would save my 
life, | am able, either, by policy to get it, or by riches to buy it!” 


Butterfly Hunting.—In a letter from Mr. Brune to Mr. Raw- 
lins, June 14, 1735, in the Bodleian collection, he states, that 


one Mr. Vernon followed a butterfly nine miles before he could 
catch him! 


N. T. Bartue, of the academy of Marseilles, was the au- 
thor of the Selfish Man, and other dramatic pieces ; but he 
had one propensity, extremely common among authors, of de- 
lighting to read his productions to all who came in his way. 
Colardeau had been one of his friends, but, latterly, they had 
seldom met. Barthe, however, on hearing that Colardeau was 
given over by the faculty, flew to his house, and finding bim 
yet able to understand what was said to him, “1 am shocked,” 
said he, “to see you so ill, and yet I have a favour to ask of you; 
it is to hear me read my Selfish Man.”—“ Consider, my friend,” 
said Colardeau, “I have only a few hours to live.”—*“ Alas ! 
yes, but that is the very reason that makes me so anxious to 
know your opinion of my piece.” He pressed the subject so 
much, that the dying man was compelled to submit ; and, after 
hearing it through, without interruption, “Your character,” 
said Colardeau, “ is only deficient in one essential point.”— 
“What is it?” Barthe enquired. “ Yes,” rejoined Colardeau, 
with a smile, “it only wants the power of forcing a dying mar 
‘o attend to the reading of a comedy in five acts.” 
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Curran’s ruling passion was his joke. In his last illness, 
his physician observing, in the morning, that he seemed to 
cough with more difficulty, he answered, ‘That is rather sur- 
prising, as | have been practising all night.” 


Whenever Cuartes XII of Sweden played at chess, as he 
frequently did, to pass away the time, at Bender, he always 
moved the king towards the front as soon as possible. To co- 
ver himself was entirely out of the question ; and if evera 
pawn happened to be in bis way, he did not puzzle himself 
long about the method of moving him. but knocked him at 
once off the board. Such influence has that genius, or natural 
disposition, that is born with us, which, in Charles, shewed its 
prevalence to the last: for, after receiving his fatal blow at 
Frederickstadt, he was found with his hand upon the hilt of 
his sword.—( Algarotti’ s Letters.) 


Sophia Cuartorrte, first queen of Prussia, and sister to our 
George I. was a great character, beside being well read in his- 
tory, natural philosophy, theology, &c. She spoke most of 
the European languages with ease. Just before her death, 
they wanted to introduce a Calvinist minister into her 
apartment ; ““ Let me die in peace, without disputing upon 
this occasion.”? One of her ladies of honour, whom she was 
very fond of, was dissolved in tears: ‘* Do not cry for me,” 
she said, ‘“ for | am now going to satisfy my curiosity on the 
principles of things, which Leibnitz could not explain to me, 
on space, infinity, on being, on nothing ; and | am preparing 
for the king, my husband, the shew of my funeral, where he 
will have another opportunity to display his magnificence.” 
Pollnitz says, that ‘“‘M. de la Bergerie, the minister of the 
French church, who assisted her in “her last moments, was 80 
surprised at her courage and calmness, that he was more at- 
tentive to hear than to exhort her.” ‘| have,” said she, * for 
twenty years seriously studied my religion, and have read the 
books that treated of it with too much application to be in 
any doubt as to my principles. You cannot mention any thing 
to me but what I have read ; and what you can say to me will 
certainly add nothing to my opinion.” She died in her thirty- 
seventh year.—( Tower’s Life of Frederic.) 


Jerome Carpan was an astrologer, and, among other things, 
foretold the time of Ais own death. Jerome, however, being 
very well at the time his prediction should have been fulfilled, 
and loved his reputation better than his own life, starved him- 
self, that he might verify his prediction. Bayle says, “ Car- 
dan was afraid of surviving the falsehood of his prognostics, 
and so tender of his honour, that he could not endure the re- 
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proach of having proved a false prophet, and wronging his 
profession. Few people, in the like case, stand up with so 
much courage and affection for the honour of their art.” 
Thus did Cardan verify his ruling passion, giving the most ex- 
traordinary instance of astrological superstition and vanity. 


Alonzo Cano, a Spanish artist, may be literally said to have 
felt the ruling passion strong in death: for, when the priest, 
who attended him, presented the crucifix, he turned his eyes 
away, and refused to look at it, because the sculpture was so 
badly executed! but asked for a plain cross, which, bein 
brought to him, he devoutly embraced it and expired. —(Jacob’s 
Travels in Spain.) 


There have been instances, within our own personal recol- 
lection, of two gentiemen, who, taking it into their heads to 
commit suicide, (a cowardly act,) by cutting their throats, have 
yet so cautiously placed themselves, as not to dirt any part of 
the room with their blood. Such was their still remaining 
love of cleanliness. 


Curiosity, it is said, is woman’s ruling passion : we admit it 
not :—still the following goes far to fortify the assertion : 


On April 25th, 1769, at Constantinople, the Turks were re- 
moving the standard of Mahomet, making a grand procession 
through the city : all Christians, upon this occasion, were for- 
bid to appear in the streets or at their windows. But the wife 
and daughter of the Imperial minister, being excited by cur: 
osity, placed themselves at a secret window to observe the 
procession ; which was no sooner discovered by the Turks, 
than they attacked the ambassador’s house, and endeavoured 
to force an entrance, But the servants of the minister oppos- 
ing them, well-armed, a dreadful fray ensued, in which no 
less than one hundred persons lost their lives, and the ambassa- 
dor’s lady was very severely treated. Some of the rioters 
dragged her down into the court-yard, and made preparations 
to strangle her; whena party of janissaries, who were des- 
patched to her assistance by an again the neighbourhood, hap- 
pily came and preserved her. Upon complaint being made 
of this outrage, by the husband, to the grand vizier. that minis- 
ter expressed great sorrow for the insult that had been offered, 
and assured him he should have all the reparation it was pos- 
sible to procure. A few hours after the vizier sent the Impe- 
tial minister a rich present of jewels for his lady, and a bag, 
which was found to contain the heads of the three principal riot- 
erse—( Dodsley, 1769.) 
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Voltaire tells us, that Camorens was shipwrecked on the 
coast of Malabar, or Mecon, (mm Cochin China, according to 
Mickle,) but swam ashore, holding up his poem, which he had 
mostly written at sea, im one hand, which otherwise had been, 
perhaps, lost for ever. 


The Comte pe Cay.vus was considered in France as a great 
oddity, chiefly because he wore worsted stockings and thick 
shoes, with a plain coat, and spent most of his fortune in pa- 
tronising the arts. His death, however, was very singular, 
Having been suspected of want of orthodoxy, his near rela- 
tions, and among the rest a pious bishop, were anxiously wait- 
ing, during his last illness, for some opening for suggesting the 
propriety of some spiritual attention; when he suddenly re- 
lieved them by saying, “I see perfectly that you wish to con- 
verse with me on the state of my soul: and when they were 
all delighted with this happy opening, he proceeded: “I am 
very sorry, however, to be obliged to mform you that I actu- 
ally have none.” And notwithstanding the fervent admoni- 
tions of the attendants, he persisted in this statement; and 
maintained with great seriousness, that it was a matter of 
which he was certainly better entitled to judge than any one 
else. When reduced almost to the last extremity, he persist- 
ed.in going out in his carriage, and eating and drinking all 
sorts of things as usual, and ended his lifewith a pun on the 
name of his parish-priest. This worthy person, who was 
called M. Chapeau, having-come to see him the day before 
he died, the Comte told him, with great politeness, that he 
need not come again till he was sent for, which, however, 
would be very soon ; for, as the weather was beginning to be 
bad, he rather thought he should not go out again ‘ sans 
chapeau ;’ and next day, accordingly, the good vicar was sent 
for to bury bim !—( Grimm.) 


M. de la Conpamine displayed an insatiable curiosity to 
witness executions : at that of Damien, he forced his way 
through the crowd, close to the executioner’s elbow, and there 
stood with his pocket: book and pencil in his hand, while, at 
every. tug of the pincers, or blow of the iron-bar, he exclaim- 
ed, with agonizing impatience, “ Qu’est ce qu’il dit ?” Les 
satellites de Maitre Charlot voulurent Pécarter comme un 
importun ; mais le bourreau leur dit, ‘ Laissez, monsieur est 
‘un amateur.”—(Grimm.) The exact story is told as of 
George Selwyn, and the same infernal ruling passion for seeing 
such sights proved to have belonged to him. 


The following instance is given by Mr. Dutens :—“ The 
Duke de Crillon was at Avignon, at the period when the 
Duke of Ormond died there ; and having entered his cham- 
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ber at the very moment when the latter was dying, he had 
nearly been a witness to a remarkable scene, which had just 
taken place, between the expiring nobleman, who was a true 
pattern of politeness, and a German baron, also-one of the 
most polite men of his country. The duke, feeling himself 
dying, desired to be conveyed to his arm-chair ; when, turn- 
ing towards the baron, “ Excuse me, sir,” said he, “if I should 
make some grimaces in your presence, for my physician tells 
me that | am at the point of death.””—‘“ Ah, my lord duke!” 
replied the baron, “ | beg that you will not put yourself un 
der any constraint on my account.”? 


The ruling passion may be as well exhibited at the fatal 
tree, as elsewhere ; and was once by a woman of the name of 
Dugoe, who was remarkably strong and masculine, but for all 
that was cast for death for stripping her lodgings, inthe year 
1763. She once stabbed a man, in Newgate, who was evi- 
dence against her. At the place of execution, getting her 
hands loose, she struggled with the executioner; gave him 
such a blow on the breast as almost beat him down, and then 
disposed of her hat, clothes, and cardinal, in spite of him. 


Mr. Day, the eccentric founder of Fairlop fair, had a house- 
keeper, who had lived with him for thirty years, and was 
equally eccentric. She had two very strong attachments : one 
to her wedding-ring and garments and the other to tea. When 
she died,Mr. Day would not permit her ring to be taken off: he 
said, “ If that was attempted, she would come to life again ;” 
and directed that she should be buried in her wedding-suit, and 
a pound of tea in each hand: and these directions were liter- 
ally obeyed. 


The study of grammar was the great passion of the Abbé 
Dangeau: one day somebody was talking to. him of the ap- 
prehensions entertained that some great revolution was about 
to take place in public affairs; “‘ That may be,” said the 
abbé, “ but whatever happens, Iam extremely rejoiced that I 
have in my portfolio at least thirty-six conjugations perfectly 
completed,” 


The ruling passion, or the current of the matrimonial gale, 
must certainly have blown due east with Mr. Powell, of Clear- 
well hall, Gloucestershire, who, in the year 1776, married 
Miss Elizabeth East, being the fourth wife he had married of 
the same name ! 


_ When Fapre d’Ectantine, one of the French revolution- 
ists, was in prison, the thing which seemed most to trouble him 
was, that he had left an unpublished comedy among his manu. 
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scripts, and apprehended Billaud Varennes would publish it as 
his own. 


The ruling passion of a Frenchman is—‘ Our fine France!’ 
To thts national vanity truth itself must give way, experience 
bite the dust. Hear Sr. Forx! ‘In three or four thousand 
years the names of the other nations, who inhabit Europe, 
will scarce be known ; whereas our language will be the learn- 
ed language, and will be taught to children. Every one will 
pride himself in being acquainted with our history, and in enu- 
merating the celebrated names and actions of our kings and 
heroes ; the softness and politeness of our manners will be ad- 


mired by all posterity,’ &c.—(Vol. 2, p. 219, of his Essays.) 


Dr. Paut Hirrernan, an author of no celebrity, but kept 
in countenance by Garrick, who received the surfeitings of 
praise in lieu, was, however, not only an eccentric character, 
but evinced the ruling passion more strongly than any other 
we can quote. Sober or drunk, no one ever knew his resi- 
dence : he frequented coffee-houses and had his letters ad- 
dressed there, but he ever adroitly evaded letting any one 
know where he lodged. The wits and wags of the day tried 
every expedient, but in vain. Mr. Dossie, secretary to the 
Duke of Northumberland, used to spend his evenings at Slaugh- 
ter’s Coffee-house, and he had the eccentric, or odd, way of 
insisting upon seeing the last of the company home; and, as 
Hiffernan was no starter from the bottle, they were frequently 
the last. The latter, however, had the address to defeat his 
friend’s politeness ; for finding that ‘ apologies,’ and ‘ declining 
the friendly office,’ ‘ that he lodged a long way off,’ &c. all in 
vain, he then fairly set out towards the City : Dossie per- 
sisted till he had got to St. Paul’s church-yard: ‘ Pray, doc- 
tor, do you live much farther ?”—‘“ Oh yes, sir !’? says the 
doctor, ** on that account I told you it would be giving you a 
great deal of trouble.’? This revived the other’s civility, and 
on they marched till they reached the Royal Exchange. Here 
the question was asked again, when the doctor who found him 
lagging, and thought he could venture to name some place, re- 
plied, that “‘he lived at Bow,’”? This answer decided the 
contest ; Mr. D. confessing he was not able to walk so far, and 
wishing the doctor a good night, walked back to his lodgings, 
near Charing Cross, with great composure. And as soon as 
Mr. Dossie had fairly got the start, Dr. Hiffernan walked home 
= his own lodgings in one of the little courts in St. Martin’s 

ane. 

Poor Paul was singularly improvident ; and, when the hour 
of sickness came on, was entirely dependent on the generosity 
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of his friends ; and as they did not at all times know his pre- 
cise situation, his poverty would cause him to craw] out. 
Calling one morning at a friend’s house, he was so faint and 
spiritless, that he was unable to walk up to the drawing-room : 
he was told, in as delicate a way as possible, “ that, as sick- 
ness always brought on additional expenses, if he would give 
his friend his address, he would very readily /end him a guinea 
er week until he recovered !” 

The doctor received the promise of the loan with becoming 

ratitude, but referred him for his address to the usual place, 
“The Bedford Coffee-house.”? ‘* My dear doctor,” says the 
other, ‘* this is no time to trifle. JT assure you, in the most so- 
lemn manner, | do not make this inquiry from any impertinent 
curiosity, or idle wish, to extort a secret from you under your 
present circumstances ; my only reason is, for the quicker des- 
patch of sending you any thing that may be needful.”” The 
doctor still expressed his gratitude with a sigh, and ardent 
cripe of the hand, but left the house, referring his friend to— 
the Bedford Coffee-house. 

It was in vain to expostulate further: the gentleman sent 
on the two following Saturdays a guinea each day, sealed up in 
a letter, which on inquiry, he found the doctor received ; but 
on the third Saturday, no messenger arriving, upon inquiry, it 
was found he was no more, having died the preceding night. 


Hanpev’s early oratorios were but thinly attended. That 
great composer would himself, however, often joke upon the 
emptiness of the house, which, he said, ‘ would make de moo- 
sic sound all de petter.’ 


Hearne, the antiquarian.—We insert a prayer of his, -ex- 
emplifying his character ina very remarkable way. ‘“ O most 
gracious and merciful Lord God, wonderful in thy providence ; 
1 return all possible thanks to thee, for the care thou hast al- 
ways taken of me. I continually meet with most signal in- 
stances of this thy providence, and one act yesterday, when I 
unexpectedly met with three old MSS., for which, in a particu- 
lar manner, I return my thanks !°—We never met with an an- 
ecdote more strikingly illustrative of the ruling passion than 
this of simple Hearne’s. 


La Morne te Vayver ever showed a most extraordinary 
fondness for the relations of voyagers, and of every informa- 
tion from foreign countries. This propensity he retained till 
death ; and the last words which he uttered toa friend, who 
attended on his dying moments, were, “ Have you heard, 
my dear sir, any news from the great Mogul ?”? 
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Cardinal Mazarin (like the dissimulating Tiberius) carried 
his courtier-like love of mystery and falsehood even into his 
death-bed. He sent for the Prince of Condé, and told him 
something in confidence, which that prince was quite inclined 
to believe, perceiving the dying state of his Eminence. But a 
very short time after his death sufficed to prove, to his utter as. 
tonishment, that, even in that awful situation, the cardinal had 
not told him one word of truth. 


Margaret of Austria was the eldest daughter of Maximilian 
I. and born 1480. She was betrothed to the Dauphin of 
France, who married another woman. She was then promis- 
ed in marriage to the heir of the Spanish throne, who died in 
his childhood. On returning from Spain, on this occasion, she 
was overtaken by a violent storm, and during it, expecting to 
be lost, composed the following epitaph.— 


Ci git Margot, la gente demoiselle, 
Qui eut deux maris, et si mourut pucelle. 


Poor Margaret, your fate severe, 

In murkiest colours is pourtray’d, 
T'wo husbands falling to your share, 
Yet you, alas! must die a maid. 


That of the Marquis de Mavarron, among the other death- 
beds, savours of the epicurean. He was taken ill at the house 
of his relation, the Bishop of Valence, in Dauphine. On this 
occasion the Romish clergy get up a suitable pageant, and 
these were now preparing a pompous one for the departure of 
his soul; but the marquis contrived to give them the slip, say- 
ing to the physician at his bed-side, ‘* Je vais bien les attraper: 
ils croient me tenir, et ye m’en vais,’’—then turned his head 
away, and expired.—( Grimm. ) 


The anecdote of Anne Otprietp,a celebrated actress, who; 
in her last moments, was so entirely engrossed with the dress 
in which she should be arrayed after her death, puts us in mind 
of a similar anecdote of the French Princess de Charolais. 
Although, in the agonies of death, it was easier to bring her to 
receive the last sacraments, than to take off her rouge: no 
longer able to resist the entreaties of her confessor, she at 
length consented —‘‘But in this case,” said she to the attend- 
ant woman, “give me some other ribands ; you know that, 
without rouge, yellow ribands look frightful upon me.” The 
last words of Mrs. Oldfield were, ‘*‘ One would not look like a 
fright after one’s death,’’—or, according to Pope, 


One would not sure look ugiy when one’s dead, 
And—Betty !—give these cheeks a little red ! 
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Sir Joshua Reynotps declared as follows to Mr. Northcote, 
“That to procure a really fine picture, by Titian, he would 
be content to sell every thing he possessed in the world to raise 
money for its purchase ;”” adding, with emphasis, “ I would be 
content to ruin myself.” 


However ludicrous, the following are reported to be the last 
dying words of old Monsieur Rest Aut, the French gramma- 
rian. After spending fourscore years in settling the conjuga- 
tion of the irregular verbs, he is said to have expired with this 
observation, “ Je m’en vais donc, ou je m’en vas (car il wy a 
ren de decidé la dessus) faire ce grand voyage de lautre 
monde.” —(Grimm.) 


Even a sexton likes to have things regularly done ; for, up- 
on the funeral of a man who had been ‘detested for his tyranny 
over the neighbourhood, and consequently not one tear being 
shed at his grave, the sexton, alarmed at this new order of 
things, suddenly lugged the ears of a strolling boy, and made 
him weep, as no one else would. 


But never was the ruling passion more displayed than by a 
poor Swiss, who was in the mad-house of Zurich. He was 
rather afflicted by imbecility than madness, and was allowed 
his occasional liberty, which he never abused. All his happi- 
ness consisted in ringing the bells of the parish-church; of 
this he was somehow deprived, and it plunged him into despair. 
At length he sought the governor, and said to him, ‘ J come, sir, 
to ask a favour of you. lused to ring the bells ; it was the onl 
thing in the world in which I could make myself useful, but they 
will not let me doit any longer. Do me the pleasure then of 
cutting off my head ; Icannot do it myself, or I would save you 
the trouble.’ Such an appeal produced his re-establishment in 
his former honours, and—he died ringing the bells.—( Grimm, 
1774.) 


SALMASIUS Composed his own epitaph in verse, under a mal- 
ady which threatened his life. 


When worthy master Samuel Hern, famous for his living, 
preaching, and writing, lay on his death-bed, (rich only in 
goodness and children,) his wife made much womanish lamen- 
tation what should hereafter become of her little ones. 
‘Peace, sweet heart,’ said he ; ‘ that God who feedeth the ra- 
vens, will not starve the Herns.’—(Fuller’s Good Thoughts.) 
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ADAM—EVE—THE SERPENT—PARADISE. 


Tue usual expression among the millions departed was, and 
still is with those existing, ‘ We are all the sons of Adam, our 
common father.’ This, Mr. King (Morsels of Criticism) con- 
troverts, as unfounded in Scripture, and he thus proves it by 
analogy. He says, first, ‘‘ That the writers of the Septuagint 
do not express themselves as if they conceived on/y Adam and 
Eve were created, but as if they understood that many more 
men and women were created.”? Then we are led to infer, 
‘“* That as, in the whole wondrous chain of creation, every par- 
ticular kind, or sort, of animal, as well as whales, exists ina 
distinct genus, consisting of many subdivisions of different 
species ; allof whom are, nevertheless, of the same blood. and 
can produce and procreate the intermediate species ; whereas 
animals of different genera cannot produce any continuing off- 
spring: So man, also, the head of the visible creation on earth, 
was at first created of one genus indeed, and all one blood. and 
in the image of God,—but of different species.” Mr. King 
then reasons analogically on whales, sharks, dogs, horses, and 
on the impossibility of their species being descended originally 
from one pair. ‘In like manner,’ he says, “ it is-almost im- 
possible to rest satisfied with believing, contrary to the whole 
analogy of the works of creation, that the white European. or 
Asiatic,—and the black long-haired South-American,—the black 
curled-haired African negro,—the Cossack Tartar.—the Esk 
maux,—and the Malayan,—were all descended from one com- 
mon ancestor, and mother. And especially as, to this hour, 
the very gradation by which a white family may, by various 
tinting descents, become a black one, and by which a black 
family may become a white one, are well known.”—(Ulloa. in 
his Voyage, vol. 1, book 1, chap. 4, says that, at Carthagena, 
after five descents of gradual mixture with whites, a negro be- 
comes a fair white.even sometimes fairer than a Spaniard ; and, 
in like manner, in the contrary way of intermarriage, a white 
becomes a black. In the West-India Islands, the change. it is 
said, isslower; 7. ¢.in the washing the blackmoor white, or 
vice versa. )—** And,” Mr. King adds, “to this hour, there 1s 
also a characteristic, anatomical distinction between the white 
man and the black man, not only in the well-known reticy/um 
mucosum, but also in the very form of the head ; in the os fron- 
tis, and os bregmatis, or fore and hind part of the crown; and 
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in the extended projection of the lower jaw, and lower parts 
of the face.”—Mr. King concludes, then, that the Almighty 
created a genus, consisting of several different species, or 


classes, or tribes,—of man! “which existed from the cre- 
ation to the flood.” 


Not only Mr. King, but one Isaac la Peyrere, of Bourdeaux, 
thought thus and thus ; for he wrote a book, entitled the Pre- 
Adamites, printed about 1653, wherein he pretends to show, 
that Adam was not the first man. He would have been well 
pleased, had he known that there is a Rabbin who speaks of 
Adam’s tutor. But that Rabbin was but a Rabbin, that is, an 
author not to be minded. Although the book was burnt by 
the common hangman, according to authority, at least a dozen 


authors wrote against his system of the Pre-Adamites.— 
( Menagiana. ) 


But further, with respect to the colour of our first parents. 
Mr. R. Payne Knight says, in his book on Taste, that Adam, 
in Paradise, was an African black; and the celebrated surgeon, 
John Hunter, also thought the human species was originally 

lack—and his reasoning was pregnant with some colour, be- 
cause black animals will breed white ones, but no white ones 


‘will breed black ones.—But if Adam was not a black, how 


came there to be any such? Why, Dr. Camper settles it. He 
says, that the race of blacks origiuated from the commerce of 
the whites with ourangs and pongoes, or that these monsters, by 
gradual improvement, finally became men.—Lord Kames, 
( Sketches, vol. 1, p. 29,) thinks that the negro-colour is owing 
to an ancient-custom in Africa—of dyeing the skin black. 


But we have yet further discoveries to display. Never was 
the human mind so fertile in the deliramenta doctrine, the wild 
speculations, the skimble-skamble stuff, as upon our great an- 
cestors ; for Moreri, in his Dictionnaire Historique, assures us, 
that Adam was a great philosopher ; that he had a perfect 
knowledge of sciences, and chiefly of astrology, of which he 
taught his children divers fine secrets. He also adds, that Ad- 
am engraved some observations that he had made on the course 
of the stars, on two several tables. This he says on the au- 
thority of Josephus, where it is not, however, to be found. 


But several learned Rabbins, who find you a thread for ev- 
ery needle, speculated still further. They believed, and as- 
serted, that Adam was created double, 7. e. with both sexes, 
male on one side, and female on the other ; and that both these 
bodies were joined together by the shoulders, the heads look- 


ing on places directly “opposite, like the heads of Janus; and 
21 
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that when God made Eve, he only divided that body into two. 
Eugubinus, another learned Theban, differed only as to the 
position. He pretends, that they stuck together by the sides, 
aud that they resembled each other in all things except the sex. 
We need only read the scriptures to confute all these chimeras ; 
the celebrated William Law, author of the Call to a Holy Life, 
believed that the first human being was a creature combining 
both sexes in its own perfect nature. 


But a French visionary of the female sex, Antoinette Bou- 
rignon, in her book, “ The New Heaven andthe New Earth,” 
ettled this point, and just as well, in these words : “ Men think 
to have been created by God as they are at present, although 
it is not true, seeing sin has disfigured the work of God in 
them; and instead of men as they ought to be. they are be- 
come monsters in nature, divided into two imperfect sexes, un- 
able to produce their like alone. as trees and plants do. which, 
in that point, have more perfection than men or women, Inca- 
pable to produce by themselves, but in conjunction with each 
other, and with pains and misery.”’? Antoinette says further, 
she had a revelation from God, and, in an ecstacy, saw Adam, 
and described his appearance at full length, which is as curious 
as it is cracked. 


Amaulry, a heretic, who was condemned in the thirteenth 
century, held that, at the end of the world, both sexes shall be 
reunited together in one person. Faber Stapulensis also, that 
if Adam had remained innocent, the world would have been 
peopled without the help of Eve. But Paracelsus goes much 
further, (de Philosophia, ch. 9, p. 71.) Negabat primos parentes 
ante lapsum habuisse partes generation’ hominis necessarias, pos- 
tea accessisse ut strumam gutturi. ‘The Jews moreover assert, 
that Adam was born with the circumcision. Of his stature, 
the Talmudists say, that it extended from one end of the world 
to the other, but that, on his fall. he was reduced to the meas- 
ure of a hundred ells. ( Rabbinical Bibliotheque of Father 
Bartolocei.) And Barcepha (De Paradiso) makes mention of 
authors, who say, that Adam, being driven out of Paradise, 
crossed the sea on foot to come into our world, that he found 
it every where fordable, his stature being so enormous. This 
is the very Polyphemus of the poets. Monconis, in his Tray- 
els, gives the Arabian creed, as to the gigantic size of our first 
parents, in a story, which is beyond measure marvellous, viz. 
that the two knees of Kve weretwo musket-shots distant from 
each other, In Ceylon, they pretend that the prints of Adam’s 
feet are yet to be found there, above two palms in length. 
Lastly, these fabulists not only tell of his sepuichre, of a tree 
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lanted thereon, &c. but go so far as to doubt of his salvation ; 


as did the Abbot Rupertus, and the Tatianites, according to 
Epiphanius. 


Some have asserted, that, from Adam and Eve, a boy and 
a girl were brought forth at every birth; and then they sup- 
pose, that she who was born with Cain was married to Abel, 
and that she who was born with Abel was married to Cain, kc. 
—( Heidegger Hist. Patriarch.)—And some have pretended 
to tell us the names of these daughters. The name of the 
twin-sister of Cain was Calmana, or Caimana, or Deborah, or 
Azrum, orany other we may add. That of Abel was Delbora, 
or Awina. St. Epiphanius mentions Azura and Sava as two 
daughters of Adam, and that Sava was Cain’s wife. Those 
who have invented these stories deserved, for their rash cred- 
ulity, to fall into worse absurdities. But what strange confi- 
dence is it to dive further than the flood, and to the first origin 
of beings, without the help of the only historian we have. 
The text of Moses alone should be relied on: all else must be 
fiction. —The rabbinical and other rhapsodies as to Eve are 
too abominable to repeat. 





Gratian du Pont, in his book Les Controverses des Sexes, 
says, As man is to rise at the resurrection with the same body, 
though the limbs are ever so far asunder, consequently Adam 
retakes the rib which formed Eve; then, of necessity, Eve 
becomes a rib, and ceases to be a woman: and so it will hap- 
pen to the sex in general, as every woman represents Eve, and 
every man Adam. Hence he concludes the female non-enti-. 
ty, as does the reasoning also of Antoinette Bourignon. 


Further, as to the shape of our fore-fathers and fore-moth- 
ers. The French philosopher, De Maillet, proves Adam, our 
great progenitor, to have been a fish, and that our marine par- 
ets had their tails forked ere they became amphibious. Buf- 
fon and Helvetius, that mankind arose from one family of mon- 
keys, on the banks of the Mediterranean, who accidentally 
had learned to use the ball of the thumb, and draw the point 
of it, to meet the points of the fingers. 


Then, as to their language.—Milton has very much misled 
us, in the conversation he makes Adam hold with Eve; for 
Lord Monboddo, and some others, conceived that language 
was not natural to man, and that men sung before they talked—. 
perhaps in a sort of humming recitative. 


According to the Mahommedan writers, (to which not hav- 
ing access, we quote as below,) Adam and Eve were separa- 
ted after their fall: to amuse them in their solitude, Ga- 


es 
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briel gave to the husband some parrots and some turtle-doves, 
and to the wife some poultry and a brood of swallows. The 
swallows, roving over sea and land, found out Adam in the 
island of Ceylon: they brought a hair from his beard to Eve, 
who was then at Djeddah, and carried back to -him one from 
her golden tresses. Evlia Effendi, a Turkish writer, observes, 
* So the swallows became the mediators of reconciliation be- 
tween Adam and Eve after their exile from Paradise. He set 
out in search of her, and met her on Mount Arafat, so called, 
because, upon beholding her here, he exclaimed, Arafat,—l 
know her! And upon this spot they built the first house which 
was built upon the earth.’ Evlia, the Turk, generally con- 
cludes his paragraphs with * My compliments to you,’ in this 
instance very appositely made.—(Qudrterly Review, July, 
1816.)--These Mahommedans, also, pretend to shew the grave 
of Eve, near Jidda ; and a wild story has found its way into 
the Romish Legends, that the bones of Adam were taken into 
the ark by Noah, and buried by him, after the waters had aba- 
ted, on Mount Calvary, upon the very spot where the crucifix- 
ion took place. 


Serpent in Paradise.—Let us now, as a point in connection, 
give the opinions of the learned world upon the serpent that 
tempted Eve to eat the forbidden fruit. And first, Josephus, 
(lib. i. cap. 2,) tells us, that the serpent had, in those days, fami- 
liar conversation with man, and that he only lost the gift of 
speech by having abused it. Paracelsus, (De Myst. Vermium,) 
that the serpent had, by God’s special permission, the force to 
raise Adam and Eve toa sublime degree of natural knowledge; 
but that, even to this day, all sorts of serpents retain the know- 
ledge of the highest natural mysteries by the particular will of 
God. The rabbins asserted, that the serpent was prompted 
to tempt Eve by a spirit of impudicity. Other rabbins, that 
Samael, the prince of devils, got upon a serpent as big as a ca- 
mel ; and that, thus mounted, he approached Eve, in order to 
tempt her. Others, that that tempter took great advantage 
from Eve’s not relating the prohibition in the same terms God 
had prescribed. God had forbidden them to eat of that tree, 
and even totouchit. Now,as she went near that tree, the ser- 
pent laid hold of her, and pushed her against it; and, having 
made her sensible that she did not die upon it, he inferred from 
thence, that she would not have died neither, if she had ate of 
that fruit. Some fathers, Ambrosius, Rupertus, and others, 
blame Eve for her want of exactness in relating what she had 
heard God speak ; and it may be said, that this was an ill omen 
for the memory of man. Cajetan does not allow the interven- 
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tion of the voice in Eve’s temptation, pretending, that the ser- 

ent only made use of internal suggestions. Some have feign- 
ed, that the serpent assumed the face of a fair virgin when he 
went about to tempt Eve. De Lyra has that idle conceit, and 
in the German Bibles we see such figures in the engravings. 
Dr. Adam Clarke, in his Commentary on the Bible, (Genesis, 
c. iii.) has considered the serpent that tempted Eve (the He- 
brew word is Nachash) to have been a creature of the ape, or 
ourang-outang kind. These are his words; and, as we dare not 
enter the lists critically with such a scholar, we will only sup- 
pose, upon the same parity of reasoning, which Lord Monbod- 
do affirmed to be the case, that Adam had a tail too: and it is 
to be regretted that this ancient metaphysical lord is not alive 
to shake hands with Dr. Clarke upon this new theory. It is 
clear that Eve was tempted: by what? by a baboon!—the 
most beautiful and select of which species must be allowed to 
be revolting and horrid to the sight, even before the fall—on- 
ly look at the ourang-outang at Exeter Change! However, 
there is no accounting for these singularities. Some writers 
pretend to know the mark God set upon Cain, and say, he was 
changed into a black : hence the negroes, &c. are descendants 
of Cain—an absurd hypothesis !—Eugubinus thinks, that the 
serpent was a basilisk; Delrio, a viper ; Sir Thomas Browne, 
“That, from his proper form and figure, he made his motion on 
the belly before the curse.”—( Religio Medici..)—Petrus 
Comestor, in his Scholastical History, chap. 2, says, “‘ That at 
the time when the serpent tempted the woman, he was straight, 
and went upright like a man; but afterwards, by the curse, he 
glided along the earth.”? The venerable Bede says, ‘“ The 
devil chose a serpent that had a face like a woman—that like 
might be pleasing to like !”—O ye distillers and refiners of the 
holy writ ! you would be still less to blame, if you misspent 
your time in chemical distillings and refinings, for the finding 
out of that chimera—the philosopher’s stone. 


It may not be unamusing to give some of the various ideaS 
of a future state of happiness, which have characterised differ- 
ent nations. That of the Celts was remarkable :—-After drinking 
beer most heartily from the skulls of their enemies, the saints 
were to rise from their tables, and chop one another to pieces 
with swords and with battle-axes. After this there was to fol- 
low a sort of reviviscence, and then all hands would fall to drink- 
ing beer again. The Puelches of South-America will be indul- 
ged in the next world with a perpetual state of drunkenness; for 
their god is named Souch—the god of strong drink.--The 
Greenlanders expect to enjoy plenty of the best train-oil to 
drink, and the hunting of abundance of seals.—Mahommed 
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promises his proselytes this heaven: Plenty of resplendent and 
ravishing girls of Paradise, called, from their large black eves, 
Hur-al-oyen, and where the meanest inhabitant will have eigity 
thousand servants, and seventy two wives of these girls, beside 
the wives they had in this world! 


Gabriel Henao wrote a volume, in folio, called Empyreo- 
logia, in which he so particularly describes the blessedness of 
Paradise, as to say,-—There will be music in heaven, with mate- 
rial instruments, as on earth. But another Jesuit, Lewis 
Henricus, in his book, ‘Occupation des Saints dans le Ciel) 
aflirms,that there will be asovereign pleasure in kissing and em- 
bracing the bodies of the blessed ! that they shall bathe in the 
sight of one another, for which there shall be most delicious 
baths; that they shall swim in them lke fishes, and sing as 
harmoniously as larks or nightingales ; that the ange ‘Is shall be 
dressed like women, and shall < appear to the saints in the — 
of ladies, their hair curled, their petticoats fardingaled, and i 
the richest linen. The men and women shall divert theonsalia 
with masquerades, feasts and balls. That the women shall 
sing more agreeably than the men, to make the pleasure great- 
er; that they shall rise again with longer hair, and shall be deck. 
ed with ribbons and ruffles, as they are in this world. That 
married people shal) kiss one another, as in this life ; and a 
great deal more of et ceteras ofa like sort. Swedenborg, him- 
selfan insane, and who wrote ‘The Pleasures of Insanity,’ has 
given the world an account of all that takes place in heaven, (of 
which he was an eye-witness!) in the most particular manner; 
but the absurdities are too gross to set down even here, although 
his sect swallow allthe Baron’s vagaries even down to this day. 
Of the situation of Paradise, St. Ambrose simply saith. (in Lib.de 
Paradis,) How can we describe the situation of Paradise, which 
we have never seen? and if we could see it, yet should we, ne- 
vertheless, be restrained from revealing it to others. Philo, 
the Jew, hath allegorized Paradise: the four rivers flowing 
thence, he compared to these four royal virtues, prudence, 
fortitude, temperance, and justice ; or else the four gospels, or 
the fourelements. The trees may signify all profitable disci- 
plines, or the lives of the saints, their super-excellent fruits, 
with the holy manners and religious works of the good and vir 
tuous, &c. &c. 
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HYPOCHONDRIACS.—NERVES. 


Tue spleen, the vapours, blue devils, the bile, and so on, 
are all terms given for the fedium vite, which idle and luxuri- 
ous people are subject tobeyond all others, but which have 
afflicted some who are evenstudious. The rich and powerful, 
by way of soothing their griefs and dissipating their disappoint- 
ments, prescribe to themselves a thousand remedies. Gaming, 
riding, sparring, bathing, Solomon’s Balm of Gilead, cham- 
paigne and opium, mineral waters, &c. &c. &c. But with 
their inferiors, that is, when such diseases attack authors, they 
are obliged to write them off in prose or verse, in essay, disqui- 
sition, history, sonnet, ode, or epic, and so, by repeated doses, 
evacuating in ink, and periodically repeated, they recover, as 
Ovid «.d in his banishment, by--elegies; as Mr. Shandy did, 
by a long harangne over dead Bobby ; as Lord Lyttleton did 
for Lucinda, by a monody, which made him ready for another 
wife ; and as Waller, Shenstone, and Hammond, all gentlemen 
in love, became cured by telling their griefs to a sympathising 
public. A noblé lord, who has, as it is called, a complication 
of (the above) disorders, writes on, therefore, because he has 
more hebetated matter to discharge : when his house is clear- 
ed of blue devils, he will then become a merry one himself. 


Spleen will even, occasionally, work itself into the compo- 
sition of an Italian. Pratt, in his Gleanings, vol. 3, tells us of 
aFrench physician, who, having been consulted by a person 
subject to the most gloomy fits of melancholy, advised his pa- 
tient to mix in scenes of gaiety and dissipation, and particularly 
to frequent the Italian theatre ; adding, “ If Carlini does not 
dispel your gloomy complaint, your case must be desperate in- 
deed.” Alas! sir, said the patient, I myself am Carlini, and 
while I divert all Paris with mirth, and make them almost die 
with laughter, | myselfam dying with melancholy and chagrin. 


| But, generally, suchpeople are almost intolerable compan- 
ions. The mere common egotist is occasionally amusing: but 
those who are continually dwelling on their real or fantastic 
infirmities, are as disconsolate as the diary of an hospital, or an 
obituary bill, The plaintive tone, too, with which their com- 
plaints are uttered, ts less to be endured than children cutting 
their teeth. Goldsmith, in his Citizen of the World. letter 92, 
remarks, that no where was this extravagant passion carried to 
such an excess as In this country, where man has been found 
‘0 genious as even to invent anart of distress, a system of 
torment, and then to adopt it. 
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There are some instances of men carrying the imaginative 
faculty to agreat height. ‘Tulpius mentions a painter, who ve. 
rily believed that all the bones of his body were so soft and 
flexible, that they might easily be crushed together, or folded 
one within another, like pieces of pliable wax. 


Bartholinus, Lemnius, and others, speak of a man, who was 
persuaded that his nose was grown to a prodigious length and 
greatness, and that it wasagreat hindrance. The physician 
cured him by holding concealed a long stuffed thing like a sau- 
sage to his nose, and taking hold of the invalid’s nose, scratched 
that with the instrument, dexterously pretending he had whip- 
ped off the excrescence. 


Three different authors speak of one so extremely nervous, 
as to imagine his bottom to be made of glass. He dared not 
sit down lest a simple or acompound fracture should ensue, 


A Lusitanian physician had a patient.who insisted upon ithe 
was perpetually frozen, and would sit before a great fire even 
in the dog-days. The Portuguese Esculapius made him a dress 
of rough sheep-skins, saturated with aqua vitz, and set him on 


fire. He then declared he was quite warm, rather too mach 
so, and so was cured. | 


Pedro Mexio tells of a servant, at Cremona, who verily per- 
suaded himself that he was the pope, and had formed a consis- 
tory of cardinals, archbishops, and bishops, in his chamber. 
At a certain hour of the day he would seat himself in a_ chair, 
like a new-created pope, extending forth his feet to be kissed, 
entertaining ambassadors, making cardinals, despatching bulls, 
and ordaining officers for the see apostolical. This fit, whea 
it was upon him, gave him, it seems, a marvellous pleasure. 
Elianus, or Athanus, made a report of another man, who kept 
sundry cats wherein he took particular delight and pleasure, 
persuading himself, and telling others, that they were lions. 


Galen and Avicen make mention of people who have fancied 
themselves earthen pots, and therefore have carefully avoided 
being touched for fear they should be broken. 


Menedemus, a cynic philosopher, fell into that sort of ennui, 
that he went up and down in the dress of a fury, saying, “ He 


was sent as a messenger from hell, to bring the devil an account 
of the sins of all mortals.” Laertius. ) 


In our memory, says Lemnius, a noble person fell into this 
fancy, that he verily believed he was dead ; insomach that, 
wheu his friends besought him to eat, or urged him with threats, 
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he still refused all, saying, “ It was in vain with the dead.”— 
They fearing that this obstinacy would prove his death, and it 
being the seventh day from whence he had continued it, thought 
of this device: they brought into his room, which was purpose- 
ly made dark, some fellows wrapped in their shrouds ; these 
bringing in meat and drink, began liberally to treat themselves. 
The sick man seeing this, asks them who they are ? and what 
about? They told him they were dead persons. ‘“* How is this; 
do the dead eat,then 2?” Yes, to be sure they do; and if you 
will sit down with us, you will find it so. The invalid springs 
out ofhis bed, and falls to; supper ended, the wine which had 
been prepared, cured him.—( Lemnius de Complea, |. 2, c. 6.) 


Dr. Ferriar records the case of a young lady, who fancied 
herself accompanied by her own apparition, and who, therefore, 
may be justly said to have been—beside herself. 


A young man had a strong imagination that he was dead, 
and earnestly begged his friends to bury him. They consented 
by the advice of the physician. He was laid upon a bier, and 
carried upon the shoulders of men to church, when some plea- 
sant fellows, up to the business, met the procession, and enquir- 
ed who it was ; they answered:—“ And a very good job it is,” 
said one of them, “ for the world is well rid of a very bad and 
vicious character, which the gallows must have had in due 
course.” The young man, now lying dead, hearing this, pop- 
ped his head up, and said they ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves in thus traducing his fair fame, and if he was alive, he 
would thrash ther for their insolence. But they proceeding 
to utter the most disgraceful and reproachful language, dead 
flesh and blood could no longer bear it ; up he jumps, they run, 
he after them, until he fell down quite exhausted. He was 
put to bed; the violent exertion he had gone through promo- 
ted perspiration, and he got well.—( Heywood’s Mierarchy.) 





Some believe they have no insides. A Mr. P , a living 
print-collector, is persuaded of the fact. —(Calcographimania.) 


Then there is the case of the insane watchmaker, mentioned 
by Pinel, who insisted that he had been guillotined, and that 
another head had afterwards, by mistake, been put on his 
shoulders instead of his own. ‘“‘ Look at these teeth,’”’ he 
would say : ‘* mine were extremely handsome ; these are rotten 
and decayed : my mouth was sound and healthy ; this is foul. 
How different is this hair from that of my own head!” Mr. 
Haslam, in his work on insanity, mentions a case of one, who 
insisted that he had no mouth, and when compelled, by force, 


to swallow, declared that a wound had been made in his ‘hroat, 
99 
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through which the food had been introduced. But we forbear 
citing any instances of insanity, referring our readers to Chrich- 


ton’s Work, 2 vols., and those of Arnold, Dr. Cox, Haslam, the 
French Pinel, &c. 


Benvenuto Cellini, the celebrated Florentine artist, in his 
Life, says, that “ the governor of the castle in which the for- 
mer was confined had a periodical disorder of this sort ; every 
year he had some different whim. One time he conceited 
himself metamorphosed into a pitcher of oil; another time 
he thought himself a frog, and began to leap as such ; another 
time, again, he imagined he was dead, and it was found neces- 
sary to humour his conceit by making a shew of burying him, 
At length he thought himself a bat, and when he went to take 
a walk, he sometimes made just such a noise as bats do ; he 
likewise used gestures with his hands and body, as if he were 
going to fly.""—But it is matter of some jest that Cellini, the 
writer of another’s hypochondriacs, should himself state, that 
a resplendent light shone over his (own) head from morning 
till two o’clock in the afternoon, and then again at sun-set; 


and that it was conspicuous to others, to whom he thought 
proper to shew it. 


The celebrated French physician, Silva, in a journey he was 
obliged to take to Bourdeaux, was consulted during his stay 
there by the whole town. The prettiest women flocked 
around him, complaining of weak nerves. Silva made no re- 
ply, nor did he prescribe any remedies. Pressed for a long 
time to explain the reason of this silence, at length he 

said with a very oracular tone and manner, These are not ner- 
vous complaints, they proceed from the falling sickness. The 
next day there was not a woman in Bourdeaux who complain- 
ed of her nerves ; the fear of being suspected of a frightful 
malady cured them in an instant. ‘The conduct of Silva was 
that of a man of acuteness and penetration. Pretty women 


wish to interest, they do not wish to terrify.—(Grimm. Auno 
1772.) 


The Count de Lauraguais sent the following question to the 
faculty of physic at Paris. ‘ The gentlemen of the faculty 
are requested to give, in due form, their opinion upon all the 
possible consequences of ennw onthe human body, and to 
what point the health may be affected by it?” The faculty 
answered, that ennui might occasion obstructions of digestion, 
prevent the free circulation of the blood, create vapours, Xc. 
and that, by continuance, it might even produce marasmus 
and death. Furnished with this authentic document, M. de 
Lauraguais hastened to a commissary, whom he compelled to 
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receive his complaint ; which was in substance, that he de- 
nounced the Prince de Henin as the murderer of Sophia Ar- 
noud, (a favourite actress,) since, for five whole months, he 
had never stirred from her side. —Grimm calls this a very new 
and original sally, from a little twist in the brain, doing no 
harm to any body. 


One Marsilaus had that pleasant sort of madness, that he 
verily thought all the ships which put to shore, upon the Py- 
reum, were his own. He would therefore number them, and 
dismiss them ;_ receive a fresh cargo with joy as if he were 
their master. He afterwards declared, when cured, that his 
vapours were pleasant.—(Atheneus.) 


Grimm speaks of a gentleman, J. J. de Mairan, whose old 
valet de chambre had established a sort of concordance be- 
tween the state of the thermometer and his master’s dress ; 
and when M. de Mairan asked him, in the morning, How is 
the thermometer ? he answered, at ratteen, or at velvet, or af 
fur, according to the degree of cold. 


The following most extraordinary event happened in Lin- 
colnshire, in the autumn of 1804, and may be relied on as a 
matter of fact. No better illustration of what has preceded 
could be introduced.—The violence of a fall deprived Sir 
Henry F. of his faculties, and he lay entranced several hours ; 
at length his recollection returned—he faintly exclaimed, 
‘“ Where am I ?” and, looking up, found himself in the arms 
of a venerable old man, to whose kind offices Sir H. was 
probably indebted for his life. ‘* You revive,” said the ven- 
erable old man ; “ fear not, yonder house is mine ; | will sup- 
port you toit; there youshall be comforted.” Sir H. expres- 
sed his gratitude: they walked gently to the house. The 
friendly assistance of the old gentleman and his servants res- 
tored Sir H. to his reason ; his bewildered faculties were re- 
organized: at length he suffered no inconvenience, excepting 
that occasioned by the bruise he received in the fall. Dinner 
was announced, and the good old man entreated Sir H. to 
join the party ; he accepted the invitation, and was shewn in- 
to a large hall, where he found sixteen covers : the party con- 
sisted of as many persons—no ladies were present. The old 
man took the head of the table; an excellent dinner was 
served, and rational conversation gave a zest to the repast. 
The gentleman on the left of Sir H. asked him to drink a glass 
of wine, when the old man, in a dignified and authoritative 
tone, at the same time extending his hand, said,“ No!’ Sir 
H. was astonished at the singularity of the check, yet, un- 
willing to offend, remained silent. The instant dinner was 
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over, the old man left the room, when one of the company ad- 
dressed him in the following words :-—‘* By what misfortune, 
sir, have you been unhappily trepanned by that unfeeling man 
who has quitted the room? O, sir! you will have ample cause 
to curse the fatal hour that put you in his power, for you have 
no prospect, in this world, but misery and oppression, perpet- 
ually subject to the capricious humour of that old man ; you 
will remain in this mansion for the remainder of your days ; 

your life, as mine is, will become burdensome ; and, driven to 
despair, yourdays will glide on, with regret and melancholy 
reflection, in one cold and miserable sameness. ‘This, alas! 
has been my lot for fifteen years ; and not mine only, but the 
lot of every one you see here, since their arrival in this 
cursed abode!” The pathetic manner that accompan- 
ied this cheerless narrative, and the singular behaviour of the 
old man at dinner, awoke in Sir H.’s breast sentiments of hor- 
ror, and he was lost in stupor some minutes ; when recover- 
ing, he said, “ By what authority can any man detain me 
against my will? T'will not submit ; I will oppose him, force to 
force, if necessary.’? ‘* Ah, sir!” "exclaimed a second gentle- 
man, “ your argument is just, but your threats are vain; the 
old man, sir, is a magician ; we know it by fatal experience: 

do not be rash, sir; your attempt would prove futile, 
and your punishment would be dreadful.” “1 will endea- 
vour to escape,” said Sir H. ‘‘ Your hopes are groundless,” 
rejoined a third gentleman ; “ for it was but three months ago, 
when, in an attempt to escape, I broke my leg.’? Another 
said, he had broken his arm, and that many had been killed 
by falls, in their endeavours to escape ; others had suddenly 
disappeared, and never beenheard of. Sir H. was about to 
reply, when a servant entered the room, and said his master 
wished to see him. ‘“ Do not go,” saidone; ‘* Take my ad- 
vice,” said another ; “ For God’s sake, do not go.” ‘The ser- 
vant told Sir H. he had nothing to fear, and begged he would 
follow him to his master: he did, and found the old man 
seated at a table covered with a dessert and wine : he arose 
when Sir H. entered the room, and asked pardon. for the ap- 
parent rudeness he was under the necessity of committing at 
dinner; “ For,” said he, “Jam Doctor Willis ; you must 


have heard of me ; I confine my practice entirely to cases of 
insanity ; and as 1 board and lodge insane patients, mine 1s 
vulgarly called a mad-house. The persons you dined with 
are madmen: | was unwilling to tell you this before dinner, 
fearing it would make you uneasy ; for, although I know them 
te be perfectly harmless, you very naturally might have had 
apprehensions.” ‘Ihe surprise of Sir H. on hearing this was 
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great ; his fears subsiding, the doctor and Sir H. passed the 
evening rationally and agreeably. 


But let us recur, and adda few ‘more last words’ upon 
nerves and nervous people.—Nervous people, so called, 
whether deeply afflicted at their tea-table, or really bed- rid- 
den with ‘ the don’t-know-how-I-feel’ disease,—may they be 

itied or sneered at? Like the gout, a disease rarely known 
out of the pale of fashion, the quality have contrived, also, to 
pick up a little chit-chat about the nervous system, and every 
bodily and mental complaint (and of the last there is no end) 
are resolved into this disorder, with some meaning, or with no 
meaning. But what is the origin of these nerves? where 
did they first appear ? are they indigenous or imported ? are 
the sensations innate or acquired ? who was the first man, or 
first woman, that had nerves? if bred at home, who was the 
Bakewell of the day ? if abroad, and so imported, or smug- 
gled over, what might we give in exchange ?-—perhaps bone 
and muscle, a sorry barter: but the Custom-house entries 
have no such records within fifty years, for nerves have not 
been a marketable commodity for a longer period: yet, upon 
further consideration, it might have crept into this country 
with some contraband article, like the plague ; for the infection, 
like it, has been pretty general. Some have boldly said, it 
came over in chests of tea; but, as a commodity can only 
come froma place where it is, and never from a place where 
it is not, that assertion, as to the celestial empire, is doubtful ; 
besides, Dr. Johnson had no nerves, yet swallowed oceans of 
that beverage called tea. Nerves could not, we think, have 
been imported from France; the French may have nerves, 
since they have invented a word called ennui, which, after all, 
is but dabbling in things they know nothing about, or show 
nothing of ; jast as many people here talk as familiarly about 
philosophy as about puppy-dogs. From the Netherlands they 
could not have come ; a Dutchman has not time to be ner- 
vous. Nor from Germany; for though their novels and 
plays go very far towards a trial of the nerves, by the endless 
iutroduction of ghosts, murders, incests, and all the genuine 
horrific, still, where do people laugh more, or enjoy Bolegna 
sausages, sour krout, and white beans, better than they do? 
Frows: Russia, Sweden, Denmark, or Poland ? It is in vain to 
imagine that these northerns had any nerves to export ; fora 
nervous man to exist whole months in the midst of snow and 
ice, is as out of character, as for an elephant to be comfortable 
in alady’s boudoir. Could those Russian noblemen be sup- 
posed nervous, who stole Dr. Clarke’s hat, or who combed 
their heads in public with their fingers ? unquestionably not. 
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Again, could northern ladies be suspected of nerves, who, ac- 
cording sto the enacted laws, were not allowed to get drunk be. 
fore nine o’clock in the evening ? The northerns are, there- 
fore, acquitted of infecting us. “If we look to other parts of 
Europe, we fiad the Italian for ever fiddling or dancing, and 
therefore without nerves. The Spaniard, who is continually 
stramining, either at mass, or otherwise, has nonerves. The 
Turk, with his hookha, dividing his time between the smoke of 
tobacco and the sanctity of the Koran, and the sweets of his 
Harem, has no nerves ; so little, indeed, can he be suspected, 
that when the bow- string s is within one inch of its office, he 
submits to the will of fate, crying out God is God, and Ma. 
homet is his prophet: his head and his wealth are then put 
into a sack, and carried to the sultan of the sublime Porte, 
who calls himself God’s shadow, and it would be unpolite to 
the last degree to impute nerves to him. If we go to the 
newly-discovered islands of Australasia, they have no idea of 
these nerves. Oh yes, we beg pardon, in due time, they may 
be infected, for we trade there ; the savage monarchs get Civ- 
ilized, get rich, and so may hecome nervous. Were we to 
take a bird’s-eye view of the whole globe, however, we must 
admit, at last, that nerves are indigenous, that they have not 
been imported, that we are not infected from abroad, and we 
must look further still for their origin. 

My mother, who is now, God bless her, in her seventieth 
year, positively assures me, there was no such thing as nerves 
in her young days. My aunt, Tabitha, a spinster, confirms the 
same; yet, strange to say, she has contrived to pick up a 
new set of nerves for private use, and which may account for 
her liberal orders to an Italian /igueur merchant in the neigh- 
bourhood, who deals in choice cordials, foreign and British. 
Were I to accuse my aunt of being in liquor, the charge would 
be deemed gross or indelicate ; but when I say that the li- 
queurs are in her occasionally, and strictly according to allow- 
ed fashion, to drive away nerves, [am strictly inorder. When 
my aunt Tab has the nerves, she often tries how steadily her 
hand can, or cannot, lift a full glass to her head ; and this is 
not only an ingenious experiment in itself, but is also a tacit 
sort of justificatory argument for the coutents of the said glass 
to put her rickety nerves into a more steady pace. Who 
might be the inventor, there is now no knowing ; it is sufli- 
cient that it is not among the artes perdite, but per contra. 
Some have said, that Pandora let nerves fly out of her malig- 
nant box, to plague the high and mighty ; but this is false ; it 
is against all chronology: that affair took place before nerves 
appeared, and the hypothesis can be no way maintained but 
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upon the grounds of a metempsychosis, or transmigrationof 
good and evil from the earliest of all times. 

But whoever was the inventor, the possessor of nerves has 
indisputably also the possession ofa fund of anecdote, supply- 
ing conversation witha most charming detail of the tremors, 
the trepidations, the palpitations, the feelings, the spasms, the 
shudders, the sudden somethings, the inexplicable how-do-I-do- 
to-day-ishness, which nervous people alone, peculiarly con- 
structed, feel in the highest perfection, and describe with the 
most marvellous accuracy, seeming to enjoy the very luxury 
of complaining. Nerves has moreover very nearly banished 
those vulgar complaints, colds, coughs, &c. ; to talk of which 
now isa mark of ill breeding. And here one word is necessa- 
ry in defence of spasms, which is the second order of the first 
class of the third species of the first genus of nerves. The 
. family of spasms has greatly increased among polished people, 
and nothing can be so cruel as to deride the only remedy 
which nerves has found out for spasms in the stomach, leading, 
as we know, to gout in the stomach, which is, cherry-brandy. 
Some may affect to sneer at this best of all prescriptions in the 
pharmacopeeia of nerves; but this | know, another aunt of mine 
cures all her diurnal spasms so, and that may be attested before 
the lord-mayor.—Lastly, nerves afflict people of property 
beyond all others. Let me but see the dividend-books at the 
bank, and I will engage to put a + against the names of the 
nervous. A man of ten thousand a year has nerves; so has his 
lady, and her servants know it ; if twenty thousand a year, the 
case Is desperate ; a yellow hue is seen on the countenance of 
the possessors ; but if fifty thousand a year and upwards, the 
forlorn hope is arrived, the crisis is come, the balm of Gilead is 
tapped, the death-watch is heard, the dogs howl at night in the 
court-yard, the winding-sheet is mghtly seen in the candle, the 
patient is wheeled about ina Bath chair by a footman; he 
fancies himself made of glass, and shall be broke to pieces ; 
and that the Bank, where all his treasure is, will break also ; 
and the very sight of the physician winds up the catalogue of 
nerves at the full. Butin the country there are no nerves. 
We don’t call twenty miles round Loodon the country ; for 
since wealth has stretched himself into country-houses contig- 
uous to the metropolis, so has nerves ; yes, verves has intruded 
into the grange, the lodge, the park, and the house ; shunning 
ship-builders’ yards, and scenes of business. Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales, are almost free : as to the first, the allusion is only 
to the residents: the absentees. who walk about Bath, Chel- 
tenham, and London, are nervous to the last degree. As for 
the Scotch, they are so national as to discard nerves ; and the 
honest and peaceable Welchman traverses his mountains with- 
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out even having heard of the existence of such a made-up 
homunculus, or incubus, or blue-devil, as Nerves. 


Nervous people should be called nerveless people—being 
without strength. Thus Pope— 


Here sunk Thalia, nerveless, faint, and dead, 
Had not her sister, Satire, held her head. 


Lastly, a nervous man was formerly supposed to describe a 
man of muscle, brawny make, of strength, as we now under- 
stand of a nervous style. But the moderns call a nervous 
man as one devoured by ennui, trembling like a leaf, frighten- 
ed at his own shadow ; and we mightas well attempt to put 
the tail of an eel into curling-paper, as to talk such people out 
of their fidgetting maladies. 





THE ASS. 


Tue ass has more friends at court than is generally imagined, 
and that in more senses than one, as we shall presently shew. 


Let us first of all, however, introduce him as a picturesque 
object.—Mr. Price, in his work on the picturesque, makes 
mention of the ass, and traces, from the roughness of his coat 
and the length of his ears, a true source of pleasure. But 
Mr. Dugald Stewart gives a better reason why that animal is 
looked upon with feeling by the beholder. ‘* The ass, it must 
be remembered,” says Mr. Stewart, ‘‘ has, besides his appear- 
ance, strong claims, on other accounts, to the painter’ s atten- 
tion. Few animals have so powerful an effect in awakening 
associated ideas and feelings; and, accordingly, it is eminently 
picturesque in the poetical sense of that word, as in the ac- 
ceptation in which it is understood by Mr. Price. Not to 

speak of the frequent allusion to it in Holy Writ, what inter- 
est are we led to attach to it in our early years by the fables of 
Asop; by the similes of Homer; by the exploits of Don 
Quixote ; by the pictures which it recalls to us of the by-paths 
in the forest, where we have so often met with it as the beast 
of burden, and the associate of the vagrant poor, or where we 
have stopped to gaze on the infant beauties which it carried in 
its panniers ; in fine, by the circumstances which have called 
forth, in its eulogy, one of the most pleasing efforts of Buffon’s 
eloquence—its own quiet and inoffensive manners, and the 
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patience with which it submits to its life of drudgery. It is 
worthy, too, of remark, that this animal, when we meet with 
it in painting, is seldom the common ass of our own country, 
but the ass ennobled by the painter’s taste ; or copied from 
the animal of the same species, which we have seen in the pa- 
triarchal journeys, and other scripture pieces, of eminent 
masters. In consequence of this circumstance, a pleasing as- 
sociation, arising from the many beautiful compositions of 
which it forms a part, comes to be added to its other recom- 
mendations already mentioned, and has secured to it a rank on 
the canvas, which the degradation of its name will for ever 

revent it from attaining in the works of our English poets.” — 
(Stewart’s Philosoph. Essays, p. 279.)—A certain few except- 
ed, who have attempted to introduce this animal in their 
warblings, making him their own peculiar property. 


There is a romance, by Apuleius, to which this animal has 
givena title: from its great popularity, it has been called the 
Golden Ass. It isan improvement of Lucian’s whimsical tale, 
entitled Lucius; and relates the adventures of the author 
Apuleius, during his transformation into an ass. This misfor- 
tune befel him at the house of a female magician, in Thessaly, 
with whom he lodged, and whose maid-servant, at his request, 
had stolen a box of ointment from her mistress, by rubbing 
himself with which, Apuleius expected to be changed into a 
bird ; but as his friend, the damsel, had by mistake given him 
a wrong box, he found himself compelled to bray and walk on 
all fours, instead of whistling and flying in the air. He is in- 
formed by her, that the eating of rose-leaves is necessary for 
his restoration to the human form. One should imagine that 
roses might be found in Thessaly, as in this country, where an 
ass, of ordinary observation and address, might contrive, with- 
out much difficulty, to regale himself with one, if he liked it 
as well as athistle—and much more, if it were an object of 
as great importance to him as to Apuleius. This poor beast, 
however, went through many adventures, some, to be sure, 
agreeable enough, but in general very unpleasant, before he 
had it in his power to taste a rose-leaf. At last, having one 
evening escaped from his master, he found unexpectedly the 
termination of his misfortunes.—This romance of Apuleius 
has been unaccountably pressed into the service of Christian- 
ity by Bishop Warburton, in his Divine Legation of Moses. 
Perhaps Apuleius had merely in view the idea of representing, 
by his metamorphosis, the degradation of human nature, in 
consequence of a voluptuous life; and, on the other hand, the 
dignity and hdppiness.of virtue, by his restoration and admis- 
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sion to the mysteries of Isis.—(See Edinb. Rev.1814, &c.)— 
John Price, a learned English catholic, of the seventeenth 
century, wrote a commentary upon Apuleius’s metamor- 
Phosis, 8vo. 1650, the notes of which are so long, that, 
whereas the text contains only 262 pages, they take u 
Ka pages, and are printed in a smaller letter than that of the 
ext. 


But the ass has been not only a subject of pity, of pictu- 
resqueness, and of poetry, but has been enlisted by theschool- 
men into a kind of proverb, or example, which subsisted a 
very long time in the schools. They who hold free-will, pro- 
perly speaking, admit a power in manof determining himself 
either to the right or to the left, at the same time, when the 
motives are exactly equal from the two opposite objects ; for 
they pretend that our soul can say, without having any other 
reason to make use of its liberty, love this better than that, 
though I see nothing more worthy of my choice in this than in 
that. But they do not give that power to beasts: they sup- 
pose, then. that they do not determine themselves at the pres- 
ence of two objects, which should draw them with equal force, 
one on the one side, and the other on the other: that, for ex- 
ample, an hungry ass would starve between two bushels of 
oats, which should act equally on his faculties; for having no 
reason to prefer the one before the other, he should remain 
immoveable, like a piece of iron between two loadstones of 
equal force. The same thing would happen if he were equally 

rest with hunger and thirst, and had a bushel of oats and a 
pail of water before him, which should act with equal force on 
his organs. He would not know where to begin; and if he 
eat before he drank, his hunger must be greater than his thirst, 
or the action of the water weaker than that of the oats, which 
is against the supposition. Buridan, a philosopher of the 
fourteenth century, and a professor in the University of Paris, 
made use of this example, to show that, if an external motive 
does not determine, beasts have not the power to choose be- 
tween two equal objects. There was reason enough to laugh 
and break jests upon the supposition of such an ass, and a field 
for substilising the cavils of Dialectics, according to the mode 
of those times. It isno wonder that Buridan’s ass became fa- 
mous in the schools. Buridan’s ass might be a sophism, which 
that philosopher proposed asa kind of dilemma, that whatever 
answer were given him, he might draw some puzzling conclu- 
sions from it. He supposed either an ass much famished, be- 
tween two measures of oats, of an equal force, or an ass as 
much prest with thirst and hunger, between a measure of oats 
and a pail of water, which equally acted on his organs. Hav- 
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jeg made this supposition, he asked, What shall this ass do ? 
If any body answered, He must remain immoveable; then, 
concluded he, he musi die of hunger, between two measures of 
oats; he must die of thirst and hunger, within reach of meat 
and drink. This seemed absurd, and he must have the laugh- 
ers on his side, against whoever should make him that answer. 
If he were answered, that the ass has more sense than to die of 
hunger and thirst in such a situation, then (concludes he) he 
must turnon the one side rather than the other, though nothing 
moves him more strongly towards that place than towards this ; 
then he is endowed witha free will ; or, which is all one, it may 
happen that of two weights, poized in equilibrio, one moves and 
raises the other. These two consequences are absurd: there 
remained then only one answer, that the ass must ever find 
himself more strongly moved by one of the objects than the 
other; but- this was overthrowing the supposition : and thus 
Buridan gained his cause, in what manner soever his question 
was answered.—But enough, although this doctrine of the 
equilibrium is sufficiently eccentric, and therefore has a place 
here, under the proper head, just as they did giving the name 
of the thing, which they took for an example. 


Let us now quit the free-will of asses, and inform the read- 
er, that Mr. Jacob Bryrant, in his Observations on Scripture 
Passages, has a dissertation on the origin of the worship of the 
ass, and the extent of it in the East is also discussed ; and the 
idea, that it arose from a supposed supernatural power of dis- 
covering water in the deserts, is supported both by the natural 
history of the animal, and by testimonies drawn from ancient 
authors as to the fact. Asan instance of this instinct, the 
circumstance mentioned of Anah (Gen. xxxvi. 24) is adduced 
by Mr. Bryant, p. 26 ; and the text itself is cleared from diff- 
culty, by reading that it was the ass “* who found water in the 
desert, as he (Anah) fed the mules of his father Zibeon in the 
desert.” 


Never has the eccentricity of the human mind been so 
clearly displayed as in the feasts which were formerly celebra- 
ted in honour of this animal,—the Festa Asinaria. The 
‘* feast of the ass” was celebrated in several churches and ca- 
thedrals in France, in the beginning of the fifteenth century 
in commemoration of the Virgin Mary’s flight into Egypt! The 
gross absurdities then practised, under the pretence of devo- 
tion, would surpass belief, were there not such incontrovertible 
evidences to substantiate the facts. A young female, richly 
dressed, with an infant in her arms, was placed upon an ass, 
and led in great ceremony to the altar, where high mass was 
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performed with solemn pomp. The ass was taught to kneel ; 
and an hymn, replete with folly and blasphemy, was sung in 
his praise by the whole congregation. And what was still 
more remarkable for folly and profaneness, the priest used, at 
the conclusion of the ceremony, and as a substitute for the 
words with which he, on other occasions, dismissed the people, 
to bray three times like an ass, which was answered by three 
similar brays by the people, instead of the usual response, 
“ We bless the Lord,” &c.—( Warton’s History of Poetry, vol. 
1, 246, &c. &c.)—Upon other occasions, the procession of the 
ass was thus exhibited. The sub-deacons, and children of the 
choir, after having decorated an ass’s back with a large hood, 
(Registre de la Cathedrale d’Autun,) went and received him 
at the church-porch, singing a ridiculous anthem, which con- 
tained a verse to this purpose, that the virtue of an ass had en- 
riched the clergy! — 


Aurum/de Arabia 

Thus & Myrrham de Saba, 
Tulit in ecclesia 

Virtus asinaria. 


(Memoires pour servir 4 l Histoire de la féte des foux, p. 25.) 
At Rouen, especially, was performed a ceremony, called the 
feast of the ass, at which the ass, richly dressed, was placed 
before the altar, and the infatuated people sung before him 
the following exquisite anthem, 


“ Eh, Eh, Eh, 
Sire ane! 
Eh, Eh, Eh, 


Sire ane ! 


And again, among the Latins, on Palm Sunday, not only a 
representative of our Lord himself is led about in procession, 
mounted on an ass,but the animal so ridden is distinguished upon 
the occasion by every mark of respect, and even of worship. 
After he is relieved of our Saviour’s substitute, he is led from 
place to place, and the people kneel before him, exclaiming, 
“ O happy ass ! Oass of Christ,” &c. &c.—(Clavis Calendaria.) 
—After all, these asinine ceremonies appear to be but imita- 
tions of the coronation of the ass in antiquity, which was a 
part of the ceremony of the feast of Vesta, wherein the bakers 
put crowns on the heads of these quadrupeds ; Ecce coronatis 
panis dependet asellis ! Hence, in an ancient ‘calendar, the ides 
of June are thus denoted, Festumest Veste ! Asinus coronatur! 
—This honour, it seems, was done the beast, because, accord- 
ing to the mythology, by its braying, it had saved Vesta from 


being ravished by the Lampascan god. Hence the formula, 
Vesta delicium est asinus. 
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Thus, we see, the ass has had high honours paid to him in 
almostevery way. Inthe mysteries performed at Chester, 
the cappers and linen-drapers took up the story of Balaam 
and his ass ; and the learned Dr. Jortin has made an express 
dissertation on the subject.--Besides, Mahomet would be borne 
to heaven upon nothing but his ass, though he had offers of 
fiery chariots, winged horses, and celestial sedans! Further, as 
to the importance of an ass, Buchanan records the particulars 
of a great dispute between two casts in India, which grew so 
violent, that it was thought nothing could be done but to kill a 
jack-ass in the streets, which would be attended by the imme- 
_ diate desolation of the place; for not a single Hindoo would, 
after that, remain another night in it, unless by compulsion.— 
(Mysore, vol. 2, ch. 7.) 


To be sure, there really have been some pious asses; to 
wit, at Padua, in Italy, in St. Anthony’s church, stands, graven 
upon analtar, St. Anthony of Padua, going along the street 
with the sacrament: and some Jews that were there did mock 
it, and would not kneel down, and seeing that it was very flesh 
and blood (transubstantiated,) did fall very devoutly upon his 
knees, and did open his mouth so wide, that St. Anthony of Padua 
did esteem the same sucha great miracle, as wholly to confound 
the heretics. (St. Thomas Aquinas, the legend of Gregory 
and Vincentius Lirinensis, all vouch for the authenticity of 
this miracle.)—Hear, also, Mr. Wesley: “‘ An odd circumstance 
occurred at Rotherham, during the morning preaching. It was 
well only serious people were present. An ass walked gravely in 
at the gate, came up to the door of the house, lifted up his head, 
and stood stock still, ina posture of deep attention. Might not 
the dumb beast reprove many, who have far less decency, and 
not much more understanding ?”—( Wesley’s Journal, X1\1, 62.) 
—The same asinine sensibility was differently displayed before 
Henry 1V. of France, who, it appears, was equally interrupt- 
ed; for, passing through a small town, some of the town’s 
people had deputed one to harangue him. Just as the orator 
had commenced his speech, an ass, at a few yards’ distance, be- 
gan to bray: the king, with the utmost gravity, exclaimed, 
“One at a time, gentlemen, if you please.” 


Of its respectability and utility, let us hear Mr. Southey 
who, speaking of Portugal, says, (Letters, 337,) “* The ass, in 
this country, is as respectable an animal as it is useful. You 
will probably be as incredulous as | was, till undeniable testi- 
mony convinced me, when | tell you that a Portuguese lady 
here is 80 enormously fat, that she actually broke the back of 
a strong ass, and the animal fell dead underher.” Mr. Southey 
adds, “ They goa quiet constant pace, and, as I jogged pa- 
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tiently on, Iwas reminded of the way of life : imagination is a 
mettled horse, that will break the rider’s neck, when a donke 
would have carried him to the end of his journey slow but sure,” 
—Who is there that has not read Sterne’s pathetic lamentation 
over’a dead ass, in his Sentimental Journey ? 


But we have even heard of people who have been fond of 
eatitig asses. Cardinal Du Prat, chancellor of France, in the 
sixteenth century, was a great lover of young donkeys’ flesh; 
and it is further added, that others loved it, in his imitation, 
Probably Du Prat aped to be the Maecenas of hisday ; for that 
favourite was the first who brought ass’s flesh into vogue.— 
(Pliny, lib. 8 cap. 43.)--After his death, the people grew 
weary of eating that sort of meat. So that it appears men 
bring their very taste into slavery, out of flattery ; and that a 
favourite can bringinto fashion not only such clothes as he 
likes, but also such food as he prefers. 


This animal, it thus appears, has been taken up for the spec- 
ulations of philosophers, picturesquists, religionists, &ec.; and 
last, though not least, by the poets. Acelebrated modern one, 
who never omits something asinine In his verses, might, how- 
ever, have made a small poem. quite as good as some we have 
been favoured with, out of the following, which we serve up to 
-him for the next course. It is the death of a personage nam- 
ed Philemon, which happened in the merriest manner imagin- 
able ; for he, seeing an ass draw near to a table, and feed up- 
on figs that were served in a dish for himself and others, fell 
into such extreme laughter, that his life ended in his laughing.— 
(Pedro mexio, chap. 27.)—According to Photius, Ammonius, 
a Greek philologist of the sixth century, had an ass that some 
of our poets would have been proud of; for he had such a 
wonderful taste for poetry, that he had rather forbear eating 
the meat that he had before him, and suffer hunger, than inter- 
rupt his attention at the reading ofa poem.—-(Pholius in Vita 
Isodori Philosophi.)—The Rev. Mr. Crowe wrote “ An ode to 
an ass ;” which Mr. Parsons says (Travelling Recreations) 1s 
well worthy the attention of those who think they display their 
sensibility by repining at the dispensations of Providence.— 
And we are told, by Mr. D’lsraeli, that, among the MSS. of 
the famous Toland, was found ‘A psalm before sermon, wi 
praise of asinity !*”’°—Mr. Coleridge has also favoured us _ with 
lines to a young ass.—( Poems, 52.)—Perhaps, in some future 
editions of the Lake School, we may find a pathetic eulogy 
upon a couple of very useful asses, that drew water up out of 
the well of Carisbrook Castle, Isle of Wight, in a round wheel. 
Ass the first, itis said, discharged its duty for forty years, though 
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Mr. Pennant makes it seventy years. Ass the second did 
his duty also, but chronology has not stated how long. When 
we were there, this animal was dead, or as Mr. Ritson would 
say, had inhabited another body. 


Lastly, Luther himself, the German Reformer, seems to have 
had recourse to this animal for a figure of speech ; for he thus 
addresses the pope: * Little pope, little, little pope, you are 
an ass, a lubberly ass ; walk very softly, it is slippery, you 
will break your legs, and then the people will say, what the 
devil is this? The little ass of a pope islamed. An ass knows 
it is an ass; a stone knows it is a stone, but these littie asses 
ef popes do not know that they are asses.” 


Upon the ass having the peculiar mark of a cross, Browne, 
in his Vulgar Errors, observes thus, in his very peculiar style : 
“ The asse having a peculiar mark ofa crosse, made by a black 
list down his back. and another athwart, or at right angles 
down his shoulders; common opinion (he observes) ascribes 
this figure into a peculiar signation ; since that beast had the 
honour to bear our Saviour on his back. Certainly this is a 
course more desperate than antipathies, sympathies, or occult 
qualities ; wherein, by a final and satisfactive discernment of 
faith, we lay the last and particular effects upon the first and 
general cause of all things, whereas, in the other, we do but 
palliate our determinations, until our endeavours do totally re- 
ject, or partially solve, their evasions.” 





THE EYES—LONG SIGHT—SQUINTING. 


The eye and the heart are too often the source of women’s 
judgment. ‘This is well expressed in the celebrated novel of 
Evelina. The first time she danced with her lover, he was 
the most agreeable of men ; the second time, he had every 
virtue under heaven.—May we not assert, the eyes are the 
ears of most men as well as women. 


A pair of fine eyes has ere this caused the world much tor- 
ment. But of the beauty of female orbs we are not about to 
speak. We shall neither comment on the open look of inno- 
cence, the sparkling look of pleasure, the uncertain look of 
fear, nor on the eager look of desire,—that look which seems to 
carry the whole eye along with it to meet the coveted object ; 
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wish to concentrate within the eye itself the rays which escape 
from it; nor on the stolen look of the enamoured nymph ; the 
languishing look of love ; the embarrassed look of a too- 
timid lover ; the oblique look of contempt ; the vacant look 
of stupidity ; the audacious look of impudence ; nor the fiery 
look of indignation and anger: rather, at present, let us 
hear St. Augustin tell of a nation born with one eye alone,—a 
race of Polyphemes! ‘“ I was now,” saith he, “ bishop of 
Hippo, when, accompanied with certain of the servants of 
Christ, | went as far as Ethiopia, that I might preach the holy 
Gospel to that people; and, in the lower parts of Ethiopia, we 
saw men that had but one eye, and that placed in the midst of 
their foreheads.”»—To be sure, now and then, nature seems to 
be marred by some accident or other, (but not in the wholesale 
way the saint discovered,) and presents the world with one-eyed 
beings, as may be seen in the acts of Copenhagen, by Glaus 
Borrichius, wherein is an account of a child who had one 
well-formed eye, and that in the place where the nose should 
be. Eller, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin for 1775, 
details another instance of the eye being deeply set in a square 
orifice! One of these young Polyphemes, it appears, had, 
however, as many as twenty-four fingers. 


According to Bartholinus, Theodore Beza had eyes of such 
brightness, that, in the dark, they sent out such a light, as 
formed an outward circle about them.—Martin Luther had, 
also, a lion-like vivacity of the eye.—(Serm. ad Fratres.) 


* At a place called Buch, near, Versailles, lives a woman,the 
iris of whose eyes is divided into twelve sections, forming an 
exact dial, the figures resembling those on the small watches, 
that are included in rings to wear on the finger. She was 
born with this peculiarity, and yet has the perfect use of her 
‘sight.”” (Dodsley, 1764.) She should have been a watchma- 
‘ker’s wife, to render the dial-eyed lady still more in costume.— 
Again, on the 4th of January 1725, there was born, at Blois, 4 
child, named Marthurin Voiret. He had in each eye, a dial- 
plate of a watch, accurately painted: the hours were easily 
distinguished in roman characters. His mother declared that, 
while pregnant of this child, she had an ardent desire to see 4 
watch.—Some years after the fellow of this was seen in the 
Hotel Dieu, at Paris.—There was also a man, who had a pall 
of the most pious peepers ever known; for in his eyes were 
these words distinct and legible, Sit nomen Domine benedictum. 
Delafand is our authority for this account of one, who not only 
had the fear of God before his eyes, but in his eyes.—Let us 
now hear Sonnini’s account of a girl with three eyes : “1 canno! 
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avoid making mention of one of those phcenomena, commonly 
denoted the sportings of nature, as if nature could blunder or 
condescend to trifle, and which are rather proofs of her power, 
and of the prodigious variety of the means which she is_pleas- 
ed to employ. It was the portrait which I saw, in the collec- 
tion of the Chevalier Deshennes, chargé des affaires from 
France, at Malta, of a little girl, on whose forehead was a 
third eye, much larger than the othertwo, and which was it- 
self equivalent to two, as it had a double iris, and central spot; 
the rest of the face was of the ordinary conformation. At the 
bottom of the drawing, an inscription, in Italian, informs you, 
that this child was born at the village of Monte Algera, in Mer- 
cia, January 31, 1775 ; but it does not tell whether the being, 
endowed with such an excess in the organ of vision, lived long.” 
—( Travels in Egypt, vol. 1, p. 59.) 


The Emperor Tiberius had very large eyes, and, according 
to several authors, could see in the dark. One Julianus, a 
monk, says Saphronius, never lighted a candle for seventy 
years: he reads as well in the night as by day !—/ Bartholi- 
nus. )—Jos. Michael Pierrucius composed very elegant ver- 
ses in the night time, and wrote them down exactly, by that 


light which issued out of his own eyes.—(Ditto.)—It would be 


very economical were such eyes, in these days, allotted to poor 
authors, saving so many candles during the season. 


“ Insects in general have a great number of eyes. Ina fly, 
16,000 eyes have been counted ; in a beetle, 6362; and in a 
butterfly, 64,650!” (Chambers’s Arithmetic.) Thus far as to 
eyes. But there have been examples of the very best use be- 
ing made of them ; and those we record; for to see further 
than others is no trivial thing, even with our bodily eyes; with 
mental ones still better. 


With regard to Lone Sieut, Valerius Maximus speaks of a 
man who could see one hundred and thirty-five miles, so ex- 
ceedingly sharp was his sight.—Solinus, lib. 7, cap. 20, both 
attest of a man, named Strabo, who, in the time of the Punick 
war, could, from one of the promontories of Sicily, discern the 
ships coming out of the ports of Carthage, in Africa, and count 
them one by one: the distance was fifty-five leagues.—Perhaps 
Captain Ross, who lately sailed to the North Pole, had his 
company Strabo’d ; for, in page 100 of his quarto voyage, we 
find, that himself, his master, first lieutenant, and seamen, dis- 
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covered land at the: immense distance of one hundred and for. 
ty miles (as was afterwards ascertained).—And yet Humboldt 
saw a Spanish journal, upon which it appears he could rely, 
which asserted, that the peak of Teyde had been seen at one 
hundred and thirty-five miles distance, near the southern cape 
of Lanzerota.—Townshend (Travels in Spain) tells us, that 
from the craggy summits of Montserrat are seen the islands of 
Majorca and Minorca, at the distance of fifty leagues.—There 
is, however, an instance of a mountain being seen at a still 
greater distance, viz. that of Mowna Roa, in the Sandwich 
Isles : it was observed by Marchand, on the horizon, at the 
distance of fifty-three leagues ; and this is supposed as the 
greatest distance at which any terrestrial object is known to 
have been seen from the level of the sea.—( Marchand’s Voy- 
age. )—But Sonnini says, “From the turrets of the cathedral 
at Malta, the eye easily discovers Mount Etna and its thick 
smoke, though at the distance of nearly sixty-seven leagues.” — 
Sir Wm. Jones, in order to establish his health, when in India, 
took a journey into the interior, as far as Benares, during 
which he describes the appearance of the mountain Chumalu- 
ry, at an horizontal distance of two hundred and forty-four 
miles. —( Teignmouth’s Lafe of Jones, p. 253.) 


Occasionally, a small imperfection of the eyes, in one or 
both, will appear, which is called Squintine.—Now there have 
been some quacks, who have advertised to teach people to un- 
squint: But this task would be unnecessary, according to one 
lady’s opinion, a great admirer of Mr. Wilkes, who, upon some 
slur being thrown upon this accidental or natural defect, aver- 
red that, it was true he squinted, but not a bit more than a gen- 
tleman and a man of sense ought to squint.—Christopher 
oer epigram, on John Wilkes’s squinting, may come in 

ere. 


His eyes are surely of the amorous kind, 
For to each other they are still inclin’d. 


Is it not well known that Descartes preserved, all his life, an 
astonishing predilection for women who squinted? and why? 
Because the first woman who made an impression on his heart 
had that defect: and that defect, wherever he met with it, re- 
Te him of the agreeable sensations he once had experien- 
ced. 


But Martin D’Arles sees witchcraft in squinting, arising, a8 
he says, “from the horrid visions and apparitions of the evil 
spirits !” 
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Mr. Southey, speaking of the late Rev. George Whitfield, 
says, ‘* His complexion was very fair, his features regular, his 
eyes small and lively, of a dark blue colour: in recovering 
from the measles, he had contracted a squint with one of them; 
but this peculiarity rather rendered the expression of his 
countenance more remarkable, than any degree lessened the ef- 
fect of its uncommon sweetness.” 





JUS DIVINUM.—THIRTIETH OF JANUARY. 


Mr. Coreripee deduces the doctrine of the divine right 
from the Hebrew scriptures: see his lay sermon. We shall 
neither attempt to prove it, nor to disprove it, leaving it in sta- 
tu quo, but giving some notices of what others have said upon 
the subject. We have an expression among us,—Prince -of 
THE blood, the common acceptation of which does not favour 
us with the etymology or genealogy of his most gracious maj- 
esty THE: the doctrine of jus divinum however may, and so 
that point is settled.—When the bill was moved to abolish the 
episcopal government of the church, one of the advocates for 
that measure gravely urged, ‘“‘ That archbishops are not jure 
divino is no question ; ergo, whether archbishops, who are cer- 
tainly not jure divino, should suspend ministers, who are cer- 
tainly jure divino, | leave to you Mr. Speaker.” Upon which 
the learned SELDEN immediately rose, and replied, “‘ That par- 
liaments are not jure divino is out of the question ; that relig- 
ion is jure divimois past dispute; whether parliaments, which 
without doubt are not jure divino, should meddle with relig- 
ion, which without doubt is jure divino, I leave to you, Mr. 
Speaker !”—Caligula not only fell into the idea of a jus di- 
vinum, but usurped it all to himself, as of himself. Standing 
between Castor and Pollux, he caused himself to be worship- 
ped ; then erected a temple to himself, and instituted priests 
and sacrifices to his godship. His statue of gold was set up, 
and peacocks, bustards, turkeys, and pheasants, were daily of- 
fered to him.—( Suetonius.) 


Some of Alexander’s courtiers expostulating one day on the 
absurdity of his elaim to divinity, he replied, “I know the 
truth of what you say ; but these, (pointing to a crowd of Per- 
sians,) these know no better.”--The magi of India, according 
to Arrianus, lib. 7, honestly told Alexander, on his pretensions 
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to divinity, that in every thing he was like other men, except 
that he took less rest, and did more mischief.-—And the Scyth- 
ians observed to Alexander, If thou art a god, thou must do 
good to men, and not take from them the goods that are their 
own.—Still Alexander had really some pretensions to the jus 
divinum, according to the Jewish historian Josephus, in hig 
following remark upon Alexander. He is speaking of the mi- 
raculous passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, 
‘“* Nobody,” he says, ‘‘ ought to look upon it as an impossible 
thing, that men, who lived an innocent and simple life in those 
first times, should have found a passage through the sea to make 
their escape, whether it opened of itself, or whether it was by 
the will of God; since the same thing happened a long time 
after tothe Macedonians, when they went through the sea of 
Pamphylia, under the conduct of Alexander, God being willing 
to make use of that nation to destroy the Persian empire, as it is 
reported by all the historians who wrote the life of that prince, 
However, I leave to every body the liberty of judging of itas 
he thinks fit,” (lib. 2, sub. fin.) With submission to Josephus, 
neither Plutarch, nor Alexander himself, mention this as mi- 
raculous, which the latter would have certainly done, if the 
thought had but struck him. The plain story is, according to 
S rabo, that Mount Climax lies so near the sea of Pamphylia, 
that it is only parted from it by a narrow way, which one may go 
a-foot when that sea is calm; but it is covered with water 
when that sea isrough. Alexander, trusting his good fortune, 
ordered his army to go through that place, without waiting for 
the time of year when the waters go off: the soldiers went 
over, having the water to their bellies: this is all the miracle! 
We beg Jecsephus’s pardon in decrying his judgment, when 
comparing the passage through the Red Sea with the passage 
through the sea of Pamphylia: and he ought to have been the 
more cautious in abstaining from the parallel, because there 
was every reason to fear that the Greek philosophers would 


take advantage of it-—So much as tothe jus divinum of the 
Macedonian. 


Lewis XIV. seemed to have had some early impressions of 
the jus divinum ; for talking one day with some noblemen, 
when he was only eleven years old,of the despotic powers of the 
emperors of ‘Turkey, the young prince exclaimed, “ Aye, this 
may be called reigning indeed !” The Marshal d?Estrees, hard 
by, hearing this, properly observed, “ Perhaps your Majesty 
does not know that, during my own time, four of these great 
emperors have been put to death by the bow-string.” 
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After all, we know of no better illustration of a jus divinum 
than the instance of King James, who used to say, that “ to 
scratch that part of the body which itched was a pleasure too 
great for a subject.” We have no doubt his most gracious maj- 
esty believed what he said, and at the same time lamented that 
he could not graciously monopolize all that pleasure. 


Montaigne instances a very ungrateful return for the jus di- 
vinum, in a story, which he remembered to be current when 
he was a boy, of a neighbouring king, who having received a 
blow by the hand of God, swore he would be revenged ; and, 
in order to it, made proclamation, that for ten years to come 
no one should pray to him, or so much as mention him through- 
out his dominions. ‘* By which,” says he, “we are not so 
much to take measure of the folly, as the vain-glory, of the 
nation (Spain) of which this tale was told.” 


Capt. Nicholas Tattersal, through whose means Charles II. 
was safely conveyed to France, and therefore an auxiliary to 
the jus divinum, or restoration of that monarch, had 100/. a 
year granted to him and his heirs for ever for his loyalty, 
“which for a considerable time past has been discontinued !” 
(Pennant’s Dover.) Now this to us is puzzling; for, if the 
word of a king and the act of a king may be relied on, we 
should not expect to see still remaining the progeny of that 
sovereign flourishing with all their estates and titles in unaba- 
ted fashion, while the descendants of an honest protector of 
the fountain of honour himself are neglected. 


There is a strong alliance between the jus divinum and per- 
fect legitimacy : we therefore cannot avoid observing, that the 
parliament of Paris was particularly complaisant in decreeing, 
that the prince of Conde, born eleven months after the death 
of his father, was legitimate. Citizen Tessier is so kind as to 
discover, that a women may take eleven months instead of the 
usual time. (Philosophical Mag. Vol. II. p. 424.) It is, how- 
ever, (though we are strong advocates for politeness where a 
lady is in the case,) a dangerous precedent to start, and we 


hope it will be so considered. Time aid tide should be atten- 
ded to. 


Cromwell was termed an usurper: but did not the court of 
France go into public mourning on the death of that usurper ? 


Who can fail to be struck at the peculiar aptitude of Vol- 
taire’s reflections (Age of Lewis) on the termination of the 
contest between Charles I. and the parliament of England, 
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when considering the effects of the French revolution, 
“ Charles I. a god father, a good husband, a good master, and 

an honest man, but an ill-advised monarch, engaged in a civil 
war, which deprived him of his throne, and occasioned his 
death on the scaffold, by a revolution that is almost without ex. 
ample. ‘This war for some time prevented England from in. 
terfering with the concerns of her neighbours. She lost her 
consequence with her happiness, Her commerce was inter- 
rupted. The other nations of Europe thought her buried un. 
der her ruins, till she rose up all on a sudden more formidable 
than ever.” Let us hear Hame, “ After many pious consola- 
tions and advices, the king, Charles I, gave in charge to the 
princess Elizabeth to tell the queen, that the whole course of 
his life he never had once, even in thought, failed in his fidel- 
ity towards her; and that his conjugal tenderness and his life 
should have an equal duration.”’ Hume, the historian, might 
have added, that to the influence of a bigotted queen over this 
uxorious king, the Stewarts owed all their misfortunes.—To 
celebrate the execution of King Charles I, was instituted the 
Calf’s-head Club. —Mr. Brand, editor of Bourne’ s Antiquities, 
says, “Our bells (at Newcastle) are muffled on the 30th of 
January, for which I find no precedent.”,—The practice of 
having a calf’s head for dinner on this day, Mr. Brand calls 
‘‘an inhuman insult offered to the memory of the unhappy 
Charles ;” and adds, ‘ It is unnecessary to observe, that it is 
equally mean and cowardly to pluck a dead lion by the beard.” 
Political parties, however, for a long time, turned this tempo- 
rary insult into a custom, like a similar one of eating a gammon 
of bacon at Easter, which is still kept up in many parts of 
England, and which was founded on this, v7z. to show their 
abhorrence to Judaism at their solemn commemoration of our 
Lord’s resurrection.”’—( Aubrey’s MSS.) 


On the 30th of January, 1730, the anniversary of Charles’s 
martyrdom, Dr. Croxall preached a sermon before the House 
of Commons, from the following text: ‘* Take away the wick- 
ed from before the king, and his throne shall be established in 
righteousness.” This sermon gave such offence to Sir Robert 
Walpole, that he prevented the thanks of the house being 
presented to the preacher. Orator Henley, who then figured 
away, availed himself of this, and at his next lecture the fol- 
lowing motto appeared :— 


Away with the wicked before the king, 
And away with the wicked behind him ; 
His throne it will bless 
With righteousness, 
And we shall know where to find him, 
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Quin used to say, that every king in Europe would rise with 
acrick in his neck on this day.—A person disputing with 
Quin concerning the execution of Charles I. triumphantly 
asked, “* By what law was he put to death?” Quin replied, 
“‘ By all the laws he had left them.” 


Howell wrote some curious lines on the death of Charles 
the First: they present a pure specimen of the bathos. 


So fell the royal oak by a wild crew 

Of mongrel shrubs which underneath him grew ; 
So fell the lion by a pack of curs ; 

So the rose wither’d *twixt a knot of burs ; 

So fell the eagle by a swarm of gnats : 

So the whale perish’d by a shoal of sprats. 


After all, the divine right of beauty is the only one an Eng- 
lishman ought to acknowledge, and a pretty woman the only 
tyrant he is not authorized to resist. —( Junius. ) 





THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 


Tuis gentleman’s history is so well known, that a lengthen- 
ed repetition of it is needless; suffice to say, that, at the age 
of twenty, he could speak and write to perfection in ten dif- 
ferent languages, had run through the whole circle of the sci- 
ences, and could ride, dance, sing, and play most excellently 
upon musical instruments; he painted admirably, fenced so 
well that none dared fight with him ; in fact, was altogether so 
wonderful, that by some he was set down as anticurist! His 
wonderful performances moved the Duke of Mantua to make 
choice of him as preceptor to his son, Vincent de Gonzagua : the 
court was pleased with the Duke’s choice; and Crichton, 
for their diversion, composed a comedy, wherein he exposed 
and ridiculed all the weaknesses and failures of the several 
employments that men betake themselves to. The unhappy 
effect that this comic humour had on two maids of honour is 
admirably told by Sir Thomas Urquhart, a second Rabelais, 
and the translator of that extravagant author: ‘*‘ They heard,” 
says Sir Thomas, “in him alone the promiscuous speech of fif- 
teen several actors, by the various ravishments of the excellen- 
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cies whereof, in the frolickness of a jocund straine beyond 
expectation, the logo-fascinated spirits of the beholding hear- 
ers and auricularie spectators, were so, on a sudden, seazed 
upon in their risible faculties of the soul, and all their vital 
motions so universally affected, in this extremity of agitation, 
that, to avoid the inevitable charms of his intoxicating ejacu- 
lations, and the accumulative influences of so powerful a trans. 
portation, one of my Lady Duchess’ chief maids of honour, by 
the vehemencie of the shock of those incomprehensible rap. 
tures, burst forth into a laughter, to the rupture of a veine in 
her body ; and another young lady, by the irresistible violence 
of the pleasure unawares infused, where the tender receptibil- 
itie of her too, too tickled fancie was less able to hold out, so 
unprovidedly was surprized, that with no less impetuositie of 
ridibundal passion than (as hath been told) occasioned a frac- 
ture in the other young ladie ; she, not able longer to support 
the well-beloved burden of so excessive delight, and intransin 

joys of such mercurial exhilarations, through the ineffable 
ectasie of an over-mastered apprehension, fell back into a 
swoon, without the appearance of any other life in her, than 
what, by the most refined wits of theological speculators, is 
conceived to be excerced by the purest parts of the separated 
entelechies of blessed saints, in their sublimest conversations 
with the celestial hierarchies: this accident procured the in- 
coming of an apothecarie with restoratives, as the other did 
that of a surgeon with consolidative medicaments.” (Vindi- 


cation of the Honour of Scotland, 111, 112.) But to return to 
Crichton, the story goes, that he was stabbed to death by the 
prince to whom he was tutor, through jealousy; and Scotland 
has the honour of giving birth to one of the most extraordina- 
ry men that the world ever saw. 
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THE HAIR—MACASSAR OIL—WIGS. 


THAT the world has been sufficiently hair-brained, upon 
the subject of hair, will be presently shewn. With that dear 
sweet sex, however, who smooth our cares and our linen, it 1s, 
undoubtedly, not only a natural ornament, but worthy of be- 
ing so preserved by the unceasing aids of art : but who would 
have dreamed that man, the lord of all, should have, in all 
ages betrayed an equal, if not greater, portion of anxiety and 
care, upon the appearance and culture of his locks? That 
long and short hair should have caused wars, and rumours of 
wars ; that these teguments of the human body masculine 
should have been powdered with dust of every hue discerned 
in the rainbow, not even excluding what must have been a 
very expensive hair-powder—-gold-dust ; that nature, who 
rarely does what is right, according to the opinions of some 
people, should be outraged by those, who, having hair, prefer 
being bald and wear wigs; and those who own a deficiency, 
have recourse to oils and saponaceous liquids, and even the 
fat of bears, to procure a quantum sufficit. Plain people as 
we are, it is possible we may have underrated the importance 
of a head of hair $ and, if we go by the assertion of Lavater, 
who, probably, examined the poles of his fellow Swiss, and 
so gained his experience, wrong we must be. He says, “ You 
must take care to distinguish the length of the hair, its quanti- 
ty, quality, and colour! It indicates a man’s manner of feel- 
ang ! and his mental faculties! \t admits not of the least dis- 
simulation ! Long hair indicates weakness; a noble head of 
hair is of a golden yellow, with a soft gloss, &c. Lank black 
hair denotes poverty of intellect ; but when thick and strong, 
25 
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assiduity and the love of order. Hair black and thin, on a 
half-bald head, a sound clear judgment ; but excluding inven- 
tion and the sallies of wit.”>—Lavater addresses Algernon Syd- 
ney thus, ‘“ With no other inducement than thy Aazr, I should 
salute thee as an honest man, a zealous patriot, though, per- 
haps, over violent.”? Some will think that these hairy apos- 
trophes lead to nothing : what would he have said to Curran ? 
—It would be curious to know what judgment Lavater would 
have formed of that people, whose hair is like the plumage 
of parrots ; for we have read, in Dangeau’s Memoirs, Paris, 
1818, that, ‘A ship is arrived at La Rochelle, from Canada, 
with accounts that our (the French) colonies are in want of 
speedy succours. ‘The Bishop of Quebec has sent missiona- 
ries into parts which have been, hitherto, considered as imag- 
inary. He reports, that he has discovered a people, whose 
hair, both of the head and body, is like the plumage of par- 


rots ; and another, of which all the men are hump-backed, 
and all the women lame ! 


There are some who consider the human hair—a vegetable ! 
and this appears by the evidence of grave-diggers, who affirm 
it to grow spontaneously over dead bodies, while in a state of 
decomposition, of which endless instances may be adduced. 
The learned Honoratus Faber, lib. 3, De Plantis, and several 
other authors, are of opinion, that hair, wool, feathers, nails, 
horns, teeth, &c. are nothing but vegetables : if it be so, we 
need not be surprised to see them grow on the bodies of ani- 
mals even after their death, as has been frequently observed. 
Petrus Borellus, Hist. et Obs. Med. Cent 1. Obs. 10, however, 
goes further: he pretends that the productions may be trans- 
planted as vegetables ; and may grow in a different place from 
that where they first germinated ;—granted,—An acre of red 
hair would look sufficiently picturesque. Dr. Tyson, in the 
Philosophical Collections of Mr. Hooke, confirms the fact of 


this posthumous growth of hair, in three different instances.— 
(Vide the Acts of Leipsic.) 


The hair, it appears, has others properties. We are not 
competent to decide, of our own personal knowledge, wheth- 
er the electric fluid dwells about the hair ; but Cardan, Scali- 
ger, Faber, and others have avouched for sparks having fallen 


from ladies, while combing their hair: that the sex should at- 
tract sparks can, however, be no wonder. 


St. Augustine speaks of some who have the faculty of bring- 
ing their hair forward that lies behind, and vice versé—without 
moving the head! 
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Serres, in his History of France, says, that Queen Clotilda 
preferred having the heads of her young sons cut off, rather 
than that their hair should be cropped; which is wonderful, 
for the hair grows again, but the head never will. 


Formerly they even swore by their hair; but that was when 
Prince’s Russian oil was not in much request, otherwise we 
should have had much more swearing, judging by the numer- 
ous affidavits now made before the Lord Mayor. Again, it 
was held a mark of great politeness to pluck a hair out of 
your friend’s head. St. Germier had his pole thinned thus; 
for the king (Clovis) plucked one of the saint’s, doing him 
great honour thereby ; which, when his courtiers saw, (who 
always do as their king does,) each of them plucked a hair of 
the saint’s; and the Saint-Bishop was quite enchanted at it, 
though at the expense of a head of hair.—Caligula, the tyrant, 
not so polite, caused all to be shaved on the hinder part of 
their heads, who were handsome, and had a thick head of 
hair grown out into a comely length: he loved to disfigure 
them. 


In these days, human hair is an article of commerce, since 
it has for a long time been imported into this country. In the 
account of goods which have paid duties at the Custom- House, 
we find, in the list of Jan. 5, 1792, to Jan. 5, 1793, no less 
than 11,523 Ibs. imported, the value of which was £3,841, and 
the duty paid upon it £1,152, 


Let us now, however, take a review of some of the differ- 
ent fashions that have pervaded the earlier period, as to long 
and short hair, and the powdering thereof.—The Israelites, it 
appears, wore their hair very long. Josephus says, that Solo- 
mon’s life-guards had their hair floating down the shoulders, 
and that they every day powdered their hair with gold-span- 
gles, which glittered exceedingly in the sun. 


We are told, also, in Godwin’s Moses and Aaron, that as 
Absalom’s hair weighed two hundred shekels, after the king’s 
weight, (2 Samuel, 14, 26,) 7. e. the standard ; the weight was, 
consequently, 4b. 2 oz., and yet Absalom polled it every 
year. In these days, such an annual crop woul be more valu- 
able than that of an acre of land, the finest hair now selling 
at five guineas an ounce. Besides, Absalom powdered his hair 
with gold, which must have rendered his hair-dresser’s bill, 
at the end of the year (if they gave credit in those days) a 
very expensive one. Not ouly Absalom, but some of the Ro- 
man emperors, powdered their hair with gold-dust, as Gallie- 
nus, Commodus, Nero, &c. 
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The Gauls wore their hair long; but, in the course of time, 
the kings, who like to monopolize, reserved the right of wear- 
ing long hair for themselves, and the princes of the blood. 


Towards the end of the eleventh century, the archbishop of 
Rouen declared war against long hair. Several bishops joined 
in this clerical zeal ; and it was enacted, in a council, that 
those who wore long hair should be excluded from the church 
during their lives, and should not be prayed for after death. 
This step differently affected different minds: it occasioned 
so much disturbance, invective, and keen dispute, for several 
years, that the opposite parties may both brag of having had 
martyrs in their cause.—(Pomeraye Histoir des Archévéques de 


Rouen, chap 8.) 


But we have more important consequences still to give, 
from the authorities of Cenalis and Mezerai, as to long hair. 
For, in the year 1146, upon the representation of the cele- 
brated Peter Lombard, who was afterwards archbishop of Pa- 
ris, Lewis VII. thought ita matter of conscience to give an 
example of submission to the commands of the bishops, on the 
subject of long hair: he did not only shorten that, but even 
shaved his beard. Leonora, of Aquitaine, a vivacious, flighty, 
jocose princess, whom he had married, rallied him upon his 
short hair, and shaven chin: he devoutly replied to her, that 
those things were not to be jested with. A woman, who once 
begins to find her husband ridiculous, seldom hesitates about 
aflairs of gallantry, if she has the least turn that way. Leo- 
nora had pleasure in the loves and assiduities of the prince of 
Antioch. Lewis VII. perceived it, and repented having car- 
ried her into Syria. Upon his return from the crusade, he 
upbraided her in the sharpest manner : she replied with much 
haughtiness, and concluded with proposing a divorce to him, 
adding, that she knew how to procure one, as a trick had been 
put uponher ; for that she thought to have married a prince, 
and she had wedded a monk. The misunderstanding between 
them unhappily, increased, and their marriage was dissolved. 
Six weeks afterwards she was espoused to Henry, duke of 
Normandy, count of Anjou, and afterwards king of England, 
who obtained with her, by way of dower, Poitou and Guyenne. 
Hence arose those wars which ravaged France for three hun- 
dred years. Upwards of three millions of Frenchmen perish- 
ed, because an archbishop was offended with long hair, because 
a king had cut and shaved his beard, and because his wife look- 


ed upon short hair anda shaven chin as ridiculous. 


Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, ventured so far as to 
pronounce the then terrible sentence of excommunication 
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against all who wore long hair. Serlo, a Norman bishop, ac- 
quired great honour, by a sermon which he preached before 
Henry I. in 1104, against long and curled hair, with which the 
king and all his courtiers were so much affected, that they con- 
sented to resign their flowing ringlets, of which they had been 
so vaine The prudent prelate gave them no time to change 
their minds ; for, distrusting this their sudden compunction, he 
instantly pulled a pair of shears out of his pocket, and per- 
formed the operation with his own hand. 


The vergobrets, or sovereign magistrates, of ancient France, 
powdered their hair and beards, upon ceremonial days, with 
gold-filings. 


The Franks elected a long-haired king, Pharamond, the son 
of Macomir. The Franks, says Gregory of ‘Tours, having 
passed the Rhine, settled in Tongria (Liege), where they cre- 
ated, in every canton and city, kings with long hair, from the 
most distinguished family among them. He says, that young 
Clovis, having been stabbed and thrown into the river, wag 
found by a fisherman, who could not doubt for a moment, from 
the length of his hair, that he was the son of aking. And 
Agatias, a contemporary historian, relates, that Clodomir, son 
of Clovis, being killed in battle, his body was immediately 
recognised by his long hair; for it is a maxim of the Franks 
to let their hair grow from their infancy and never to cut it. 
The ecclesiastics, in those days, even swore by their hair, in 
the same manner we do now upon our honour. ‘Those who 
had been engaged in the same conspiracy were obliged to cut 
ove another’s hair off. Fredegonda cut off the hair of her 
son-in-law’s mistress, and fixed it to the door of that prince’s 
apartment. ‘This action was thought a horrible one, almost as 
bad as taking off the head whereon it grew.—(St. Foiz, vol. 1.) 


John IV. of Portugal, never suffered his hair to grow, to 
avoid the expense of having it dressed : this, of course, be- 
came the fashion, because he was a king. 


Alfieri, that eccentric Italian, and fine poet, was partial to 
long hair, and wore his hair floating about, just as we see the 
poor Ophelia’s. One day he was leaning against a side-board, 
decorated with a costly Chinese tea-service, but, by a sudden 
movement of his tresses, down went one of the eups. The 
lady of the mansion took the liberty of telling him he had 
spoilt the service, and he might as well have broken them all ; 
when instantly Alfieri, without uttering a syllable, or changing 
countenance, swept off the whole sexvice upon the floor. 
Again, he, at the theatre at Turin, was lolling over a side-box, 
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into which his lovely auburn ringlets fell, and wherein wase 
lady. She broke out into the most violent encomiums upon 
his locks, and kept repeating the same; but the wearer was 
mute ; he was for the present ungrateful. Next morning, how. 
ever, the lady received a parcel containing all the hair off the 
poet’s head, with the following billet: ‘‘ If you like the hair, 
here itis; but, for heaven’s sake, leave me alone.’*—(Hob- 
house’s Illustrations of Child Harold.) 


A professor of Utrecht, in 1650, wrote expressly on the 
question, Whether it be lawful for men to wear long hair? and 


concluded in the negative. Severa} divines answered him, fa- 
vouring long hair, &c. 


Under Charles I], the ladies’ hair was curled and frizzled 
with the nicest art, and they frequently set it off with artif- 
cial curls, very prettily called heart-breakers ! 


In every age and among all nations, the hair has been con- 
sidered the chief ornament of the head; and when Homer 
mentions the celebrated fair, who set all Asia in arms, he al- 
ways calls her, ‘“ Helen, with beautiful hair.”—Some years 
back, the ladies consented to be cropped, for it was the fash- 
ion ! but what a fashion ! Why such was formerly the punish- 
ment of dissolute women and females, who, when they took 
the monastic vows, renouncing the pleasures of life, cut off 
their tresses.—In all ages, cutting off the hair was a sign of 
grief. Martial, when imprecating the woman he detests, ex- 
claims, ‘“* May the salamander, which possesses the property 
of making the hair fall off, leave upon thy head traces of his 
poison, or may the unsparing razor strip it entirely, that thy 
mirror may exhibit to thee an image worthy of thyself.” And, 
if it be permitted to pass from a profane to a sacred subject, 
the prophet Isaiah says, “‘ Because the daughters of Zion have 
exalted themselves, and have held their heads high as _ they 
walked, making signs with their eyes, and gestures with their 
hands ; because they have measured all their steps, and studied 
all their attitudes, the Lord will make bald the heads of the 
daughters of Zion, and will pluck up all their hair.” — If this 
prophet could, a few years since, have risen from the grave, 
and paid a visit to London or Paris, and have seen all the 
daughters of Zion with their heads cropped, would he not have 
supposed that he beheld the accomplishment of his predic- 
tion? Itis true, that most of them held their heads high as 
they walked, making signs with their eyes, and gestures with 
their hands ; but it was not the Lord that made them bald; 
they did it themselves, and that with the utmost willingness. 
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Such was once the interference at head-quarters, Horse- 

Guards, respecting the military mode of wearing the hair, that 
we remember (when the City volunteers were thought neces- 
sary) seeing in the perruque-makers’ windows, “ Volunteers’ 
tails sold here.”’ Nay, more, we, being of them, were obliged 
to purchase a long pig-tail, as thin as a tooth-pick, appended to 
a circle of string going over the crown, to become tailed, ac- 
cording to order: but how such things could be ornamental, 
or necessary, or frighten the enemy, we never did discover. 
However, we endured it, congratulating ourselves that it was 
luckily ordered to be suspended from the neck,—not from the 
bottom of the back. If our tails had the power to blind the 
enemy with a whisk, like those of the Life-Guards’ black hor- 


ses, who flourish them successfully, then would the utility have 
been apparent. 


In the poetical sense, Mr. Moore, in his Lalla Rookh, shows 
how far love will go, when the hair of one’s mistress’s head 
serves for a ladder or crane. ‘“ In one of the books of 
the Shah, Nameh Zal (a celebrated hero of Persia, remarka- 
ble for his white hair,) comes to the terrace of his mistress, 


Rodhaver, at night; she lets down her long tresses to assist 
him in his ascent.” 


The Icelanders wear their hair long down their shoulders, 
considering it sinful to shorten that which God has caused to 


grow.—(Hooker’s Iceland, vol. 1, p. 175.) 


In this country, the operation of putting hair into papers, 
performed nightly by young ladies, though a long one, is a ne- 
cessary one, nay we believe indispensable : but Mrs. Piozzi 
managed it better; she used to curl her hair by the sun; true, 
she 1 is speaking of an Italian sun. In Florence, she says, 

“To give a just notion of its penetrating fire, | will take leave 
to tell my country women,—it is so violent, that I use no other 
method of he -ating the pinching-irons to c url my hair, than that 
of poking them out at a south window, with the handles shut 
in, aud the glasses darkened to keep us from being actually 
fired in his beams !’”—( Tour, Vol. 1, p. 277.) 


It is well known, that, when Mr. Pitt laid on the ridiculous 
duty upon hair-powder, Mr. Fox prophesied its unproductive- 
hess by a probable change of fashion, which the Duke of Ham- 
ilton immediately set; that ae did take place, and, we 
believe, to the satista ction of all: but at that time a Mr. Don- 
aldson, “ina letter to Mr. Pitt,” used one argument, contain- 
ing some curious information, viz. that powder occasions bald- 
ness, and that millers have no hair upon their heads ; and, 
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*¢ Whatever effect powder may have on the head, it is a com- 
mon observation, that millers and dealers in flower, &c. are in 
general more deaf, unfeeling, and hard-hearted to the poor, 
than any other set of people, ” &c. &c.—As a wig, therefore, 
will bring benevolence with it, and so reform the bald, we are 
bound in duty to Mr. Donaldson to recommend it. 


At funerals, the ancient French powdered their hair with 
ashes J 


Happily, in these enlightened times,we have specifics of all 
sorts ;—oils to make the ‘hair grow, oil to change its colour, 
and oil to extract, or render dupilous places that have too 
much hair. We have seen in the pantomime how a few drops 
of Prince’s Russian oil, or the Macassar, spread over an old 
worn house-broom, caused the remaining bristles immediately 
to lengthen ; and this is done to the ocular conviction of thou- 
sands : and, if any thing more were wanting, sundry cases du- 
ly sworn before the worshipful the Lord Mayor of London, 
meet our eyes daily. The seta therefore, must have oe- 
easionally felt the loss of these “ invaluable” fluids, particu- 
larly of that which colours hair to any hue that may be desir. 
ed, ‘especially those who, through fright, have it changed : for 
instance, Guarini, a man of family in Verona, who, having ac- 
companied a Venetian nobleman to Constantinople, (being now 
of an advanced age,) attended for five years, during his stay 
in that city, the Greek lectures of Chrysoloras. Preparing to 
return to his native country, he put two chests of books, of 
which there were no other copies, aboard two different ships: 
one of the vessels arrived safe, but the other was cast away 
and lost. Guarini, on hearing this sad accident, felt so much 
grief at this irretrievable misfortune, that, during the space of 
one night, Avs hair was changed into a complete grey or white 
colour, and, though history goes no farther, so remained ; not 
having (or heard of at that *time) a bottle of an “ invaluable 
fluid,’’ which would restore it to its pristine beauty. 


{t appears, from the German ephemerides of the curious, 
that there is another remedy for baldness, and that property 
lies inthe box-tree ; for “ A young woman of Gunberg, in the 
lower Silesia, having had a malignant dysentery, which occa- 
sioned the falling off of all her hair, W was advised by a person, 
some time after her recovery, (as her hair was not likely to 
grow again of itself, herhead being then bareas the hand) to wash 
it allover with a decoction of box- wood, which she readily 
did, without the addition of any other drug, using no precau- 
tion to secure her neck and face; hair, of a chesnut-colout, 
grew in effect on her head, as she was told it would ; but he! 
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whole neck and face was also soon covered with red hairs, 
which made her so deformed, that she appeared little ditfer- 
ent from an ape or monkey. A physician advised her to ap- 
ply to her face and neck a depilatory of the resin or the larch- 
tree, mixed up with that of mastich :” so that the poor young 
woman had quite a troublesome time of it. 


There are others, who, through fright, have had the colour 
of their hair changed ; for instance, we find that a Miss Gard- 
ner, in the year 1763, being greatly frightened at a bull. was 
so straugly affected that her hair, which was before of a beau- 
tiful brown, was, in the space of four hours, become as grey as 
that of a person of eighty.—(Dodsley, 1768.) 


There is, also, an interesting anecdote of a boy, in one of 
the rudest parts of the County of Clare, in Ireland, who, in 
order to destroy some eaglets, lodged in ahole one hundred 
feet from the sammit of a rock, which rose four hundred feet 
perpendicular from the sea, caused himself to be suspended 
by a rope, with a scimetar in his hand for his defence, should 
he meet with an attack from the old ones ; which precaution 
was found necessary ; for no sooner had his companious low- 
ered him to the nest, ‘than one of the old eagles made at him 
with great fury, at which he struck, but, unfortunately missing 
his aim, nearly cut through the rope that supported him. De- 
scribing his horrible situation to his comrades, the sy cautiously 
and safely drew him up; when it was found that his hair, 


which a quarter of an hour before was a dark auburn, w as 
changed to grey. 


A similar account is reported of the unfortunate Marie An- 


tomette, Queen of France, during her first night of arrest and 
imprisonment. 


Mr. Boyle relates, in his Philosophical Experiments, an in- 
stance of an Irish captain apprehensive of being put to death ; 
the colour of his hair was changed in a peculiar manner; not 
uniformly changed, but here and there certain peculiar tufts 
and locks of it, whose bases might be about an inch in diame- 
ter, were suddenly turned white ; ; the rest of his hair (where- 


of the Irish used to wear good store) retained its former red- 
dish colour. 


Uvipertus, elected Bishop of Raceborgh, went to Rome to 
receive the confirmation thereof from the Pope ; where, find- 
ing himself neglected and rejected by him, upon the account 
of his youth, the next night all the hair of his head was , through 


grief, turned grey, whereupon he was elected. —(Kornmann. ) 
26 
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Cornelius, a senator, as Seneca sayeth, shed many tears in 
a full senate, when Corbulo called him a bald ostrich! so deep- 
ly did the sneer affect that otherwise-courageous man. 


But against Harr-sTAtNinG, one of the fathers of the church, 
if his anathemas are availing, is exceedingly decisive. St, 
Cyprian gives twelve reasons to prove that women ought not 
to stain their hair. Some of his positions are worthy of no- 
tice ; for, if they were correct, the saint’s morality was rather 
loose : “ The action of staining the hair,” says he, “ is worse 
than adultery :” and again, ‘“ That to blacken the hair argues 
a detestation of that whiteness which belongs to the head of 
the Lord.” 


So far as we have read, mankind seemed, also, to have been 
equally busy about the extraction of what they deemed super- 
fluous hairs, as increasing, on the other hand, what nature has 
been pleased to deny them. But that each reader may be 
pleased, we have already entered into the subject of increase: 
let us now turn to pePpiLATORIES. As to the decrease, it is 
clear that the Romans had an instrument, much in vogue, cal- 
led a forceps, for extirpating hairs ; and this was used for the 
same purpose as the Turkish fair do the rusma: but the pin- 
cers of the Romans were of such size and strength, as to 
more than equal a stout pair used by our blacksmiths, in ex- 
tracting tenpenny nails from doors. ( Pennant’s Wales, Vol. 
1, p. 96.) In these days, we are blessed with Hubert’s roseate 
powder, and Trent’s depilatory, for the eradication of super: 
fluous hairs ; Atkinson’s fluid for dying it; “ by which means,” 
as he says, « the eyes appear more anim: ated, and age has the 
semblance of youth ;” and, lastly, the Macassar oil, for pro- 
ducing a quantum suficit, which with some is no such easy 
matter. 


As to wies, formerly (says a Paris Journal) the hair was 
worn so long, that a general council thought proper to pro- 
scribe that fashion, in compliance with a passage of St. Paul 
against long hair ; and we (the French) have since had square 
wigs, long-tailed wigs, pig-tailed wigs, full-bottomed wigs, folio 
wigs, bag-wigs, pigeon-winged wigs, spaniel-eared wigs, horse- 
shoe wigs, lap- dog wigs, wigs d PEspagnole, ad Anglaise, a la 
Conselliére, et a la Grecque. 


The full-bottomed wigs, which were worn here in the days 
of Addison and Pope, were first contrived by the French bar- 
ber Duviller, to conceal the Duke of Burgundy’s hump-back, 
and so became fashionable ; for it is always a rule with cour- 
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tiers to ape their king, or prince of the blood. We, then, 
imported all our fashions from France. 


Lewis the Fourteenth, that grand monarque, was so per- 
suaded of the necessity of an uninterrupted appearance of 
majesty, that no human being was ever permitted to see him 
without his wig / Even when his majesty was graciously pleas- 
ed to honour any of the ladies of his dissolute court by 
sleeping with them, this dignified appendage was not discarded, 
but formed a night-cap.—( M. de Levis, Souvenirs. ) 


Luckily, the following little affair did not happen to Lewis, 
that august wig-fancier. During the assembly of the Diet, in 
Dresden, Augustus the Strong invited several of the principal 
members to an entertainment ; champagne, was, of course, 
not wanting ; a page stole a bottle of it, and put it in his coat- 
pocket. Being incessantly employed, he was unhappily not 
able to put his booty in a place of security ; but his constant 
motion having caused the wine to ferment, just as he was 
standing behind the king, it exploded ; the cork flew up to the 
ceiling, and the champagne rushed out of the pocket, in a di- 
rection to the king’s wig, and bathed it so effectually, that the 
wine ran In streams from the curls. One part of the compa- 
ny were frightened, while another part could scarcely refrain 
from laughter. The page, more dead than alive, threw him- 
self at the king’s feet, and his majesty immediately sent the 
pilferer away, not from his service, but for a dry wig, advising 
him, at the same time, never to carry bottles with such liquor 
80 long about him. 


Wigs are of importance at the bar, for they actually show 
how much the eye expects to be gratified, at the first glance, 
among ob;ects to which it has been accustomed. On the 
death of Counsellor Pitcairne, (not many years ago), Coun- 
sellor Seare bought his tye-wig ; and when Seare appeared in 
it at the Chancery Bar, the Lord Chancellor (Hardwick) ad- 
dressing Mr. Seare (or rather the wig), said, “ Mr. Pitcairne, 
have you any thing to move ?” 


_ That the sight of a wig, judicial or episcopal, has some ef- 
lect, we have shewn; why not an evangelical one ? A man 
returned from attending one of Whitfield’s sermons, said 
it was good for him to be there: the place, indeed, was so 
crowded, that he had not been able to get near enough to hear 


him : but then, he said, “TI saw his blessed wig.’? —(Southey’s 
Wesley. ) 
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After all, what would Dr. Bellendenus’s appearance have 
been without his wig? That wig that tremendous wig, whose 
owner is covered with dust and yrease, with all Greece in the 
cerebellum of the Doctor at the same time ; when such a man, 
with such a wig, shakes his head, his neighbours’ eyes may be 
blinded. but then the importance of the wig should be consid- 
ered as a set-off. 


In theatricals, Lee Lewes says, he remembers Garrick, in 
the scene following that in which he is chosen king, in Mac- 
beth, coming on the stage with a wig as large as any worn now 
by the gravest of our barons of the exchequer. Tempora 
mutantur. 


Men change with fortune, manners change with climes ; 
Wigs yield to crops, and principles with times. 


A wig, notwithstanding its importance, is not always a pro- 
tection from physiognomical insult. Lavarer and his son 
visited Bonnet: Lavater started up all on a sudden, tore off 
the wig from Bonnet’s head, and said to his son, Look, Henry ; 
wherever you can behold such a head, there learn wisdom !— 
(Karamsin’s Travels, ii. 121.) 


Hannibal wore false hair: but the wig of the Emperor 
Commodus, if Lampridius may be believed, would have de- 
corated Bartholomew fair; for it was powdered with gold- 
dust, after having been anointed with’ unguents of an agreea- 
ble odour. The Emperor Charles the Sixth would allow no 
one to be admitted into his presence without a wig with two 
tails: ‘The Grand Signor is most partial to three ! 


Among the Romans, those who were bald, and would not 
wear a wig, had recourse toa method quite extraordinary ; 
they caused hair to be painted on their bare skull, with perfumes 
and essences composed expressly for the purpose. Martial, 
inan epigram on Pheebus, impudently tells him, “ You have 
no occasion for a barber for your head, Phoebus; you may 
shave yourself much better with a sponge !” 


Lastly, let us advert to naTurAL wias ; for there are such, 
being made so by choice or neglect,—Russian to wit ; and it 
appears, by the testimony of several early writers, that the 
Jrish wore their hair, and interfered with its growth and clean- 
liness so little, that, in process of time, it formed a good natu- 
ral matted wig. In Holinshed’s chronicle, Vol. 6, p. 228, we 
find, ‘“* Their beards and heads they never wash, cleanse, nor 
cut, especially their heads, the hair whereof they suffer to 
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srow, saving that some do use to round it; and by reason the 
same is never kembed, it groweth fast together, and, in pro- 
cess of time, it matteth so thick and fast together, thatJt is in- 
stead of a hat, and keepeth the head very warm (very much so 
in the dog-days), and also will bear off a great blow or stroke ; 
and this head of hear they call a glib, and therein they have 
great pleasure.” 


But Bulwer, author of a book with this title, ‘‘ Man trans- 
formed, or the Artificial Changeling,” 1654, found out another 
use which the Irish made of this free and luxuriant crop of 
hair, viz. towels, saying,—‘* Who, as they are a nation estrang- 
ed from human excellency, scarce acknowledge any other use 
of their hair, than to wipe their hands from the fat and dirt of 
their meals, and any other filth; for which they nourish long 
felt locks, hanging down to their shoulders, which they are 
wont to use instead of napkins, to wipe their greasy finge rs.” 
— The old cuts, which are met with in books, corroborate the 
above accounts. 


Let us conclude with an anecdote :—Mr. Pennant, a very 
pleasing writer, had, however, a very singular antipathy to 
wigs, which he could suppress till reason yielded a little to 
wine; but, when that is the case, off goes the wig next to 
him, and into the fire! Mr. Pennant dining once, at Chester, 
with an officer who wore a wig, Mr. P. in due time, became 
half-seas-over ; and, after much patience, and many a wistful 
look, Pennant started up. and threw the officer’s wig into the 
fire. The wig got in flames ; so was the soul of the officer, 
who ran to his sword: away ran Pennant, and the officer 
after him ; but P. knew the ins and outs of Chester best, and 


escaped. 





PETRIFACTION. 


Tar power of some waters in congelation is not to be dis- 
puted ; too much credulity has, however, crept in upon this 
subject. A well, near Teaaetl in Gloucestershire, is said to 
turn a stick into a stone. It remained for some greater discov- 
erers to surprise us still more. Heurnius says, “! can affirm 
for certain, that I have seen, at Padua, the breast of a woman, 
Which was turned into stone: and it was done by this means, 
—as she Jay dead, that breast of her’s lay covered in the wa- 
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ter of a certain spring there.”-—Kornman, in other words, tells 
us how to convert our deads bodies into wlatbas statues. His 
words are, ** A while since, there was founda body of a man 
that was Killed. and cast into the river Amen: he lay close to 
the root of a tree, that grew on the bank-side ; andthe car- 
case having rested there a considerable time unputrified, when 
it was found, and taken up, it was turned into stone. Titus 
Celsus. a patrician of Rome, told this unto Jacobus Boissardus, 
aflirming that he himself had seen it.” 


Lord Gardenstone mentions an incrustating water in Italy, 
between Ricossi and Radicoffani; and says that an ingenious 
man, at Rome, named Vinie, meoonted a curious art, by which 
he converts the incrustations of this water into portraits, busts, 
medals, and figures of all kinds. The portrait of a person, or 
the form of any creature, or thing, is first fashioned in a mould 
of wax, which is placed under the waterfalls, and, in a few 
days, the incrustation is: produced, which, separated from the 
wax, exhibits a perfect image of whatever was engraved, or 
impressed, on the wax. Lord G. says, he purchased three 
samples of this art.—( Travels, vol. 3, p. 40.) 


Nature, in some cases, is much slower in petrifying bodies. 
Some German philosophers had, several years ago, the idea of 
making a research, which might throw some light upon it. His 
Imperial majesty being informed by the unanimous observa- 
tions of modern historians and geographers, that certain pil- 
lars, which are actually seen in the Danube, in Servia, near 
Belgrade, are remains of the bridge which Trajan construc- 
ted over that river, presumed that these pillars, having been 
preserved for so many ages, behoved to be petrified, and that 
they would furnish some information with regard to the time 
which nature employs in changing wood into stone. The em- 
peror, thinking this hope well founded, and wishing to satisfy 
his curiosity, ordered his ambassador, at the court of Constan- 
tinople, to ask permission to take up from the Danube one of 
the pillars of Trajan’s bridge. The petition was granted, and 
one of the pillars was accordingly taken up ;_ from which it 
appeared, that the petrifaction had only advanced three-fourths 
of aninch in the space of one thousand five hundred years. 


We learn, from the Encyclopedia Perthensis, that, when 
the foundation of the city of Quebec, in Canada, were dug 
up, @ petrified suvage was found among the last beds to which 
they proceeded. They add. that. although there was no idea 
of the time at whicb this man had been buried under the ruins, 
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it is, however, true, that his quiver and arrows were still well 
preserved. 


Another fact occurred at the beginning of the last century. 
John Munte, curate of Slegarp, in Scania, and several of his 
parishioners, wishing to procure turf froma drained marshy 
soil, found some feet below ground, an entire cart, with the 
skeletons of horses and driver. It is presumed that there 
had been formerly a lake in that place, and the carter, attempt- 
ing to pass over on the ice, had, by that means, probably per- 
ished. 


Lastly, we hear of a Perririsep Ciry!—The enterprising 
traveller, Mr. Ritchie, who proceeded, some time since, with 
an expedition from Tripoli, for the purpose of exploring the 
interior of Africa, wrote as follows :—‘* As one of my friends 
desired me to give him, in writing, an account of what | knew, 
touching the petrified city, situated seventeen days’ jour- 
ney from Tripoli, by a caravan, to the south-east, and two days 
journey south from Onguela, | told him what { had heard from 
different persons, and particularly from the mouth of one man 
of credit, who had been on the spot ; that is to say, that it was 
a spacious city, of a round form, having great and small streets 
therein, furnished with shops, with a large castle, magnili- 
cently built. That he had seen there several sorts of trees, 
the most part olives and palms, all of stone, and of a blue or 
rather lead, colour. ‘That he saw also figures of men, in pos- 
tures of exercising their different employments ; some hold- 
ing in their hands staffs, others bread ; every one doing some- 
thing ; even women suckling their children: all of stone. 
That he went into the castle by three different gates, though 
there were many more ; that there were guards at these yates, 
with pikes and javelins in their hands. In short, that he 
saw, in this wonderful city, many sorts of animals, as camels. 
horses, asses, and sheep, and various birds, all of stone, and of 
the colour above mentioned.” For a further account of Ish- 
monte, the petrified city, in Upper Egypt, vide Perry’s View 
ef the Levant. 





MAHOMMED’S TOMB. 


AN infinite number of authors gravely say, and would have 
us believe, that Mahommed’s tomb, being of iron, under a 
vault of loadstones, hangs in the air. 
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Pliny relates (lib. 34), that an iron statue of Arsinoe, in a 
temple at Alexandria, was suspended in the air. 


St. Austin did not at all doubt but that, by human skill and 
industry, such a thing had been produced, He does not set 
dowi the place ; but says, that, in a certain temple, there was 
to be seen a certain statue hanging 1n the arr, equally distant 
from the pavement and the roof, because the loadstone which 
draws it ereage ards, have the sume virtue. Probably he al- 
ludes to the temple of Serapis, at Alexandria. 


Cassiodorus also tells us, there was in the temple of Diana, 
a Cupid of iron thus suspended. And Beda reports, that Bel- 
lerophon’s horse, framed of iron, was placed between two 
loadstones, with wings expanded,—pendulous in the air! 


The anonymous author of the Annals of Tryers, cites a let- 
ter of Galba Viator, written to the sophist Licinius, wherein 
this Galba acwuaints him, that he saw, at Tryers, a statue of 
Mercury, made of iron, and very heavy, which continued 
hanging, between heaven and earth, by reason of the equal 
force which drew it upward and downward. (Vide dusonius 
Variorum Tollu, p. 403.) ‘There was a piece of loadstone in 
the floor, and another in the roof, and this statue was placed 


just in the middle, above and below these two piecces of load- 
stone. 


It is very odd that all these writers should have, in this their 
favourite idea, overlooked the insuperable difficulties which 
present to balance the attractions sufficiently exact ; for, if the 
air be agitated, or the body waved either way, it omits the 
equilibration, and disposes itself unto the nearest attractor. 
Again, that an iron rested on the ground, and a loadstone pla- 
ced over it, it should ever so arise, as to hang in the way ot 
medium, is impossible ; for that vigour which, “at a distance is 
able to overcome the resistance of its gravity, and to liftit 
from the earth, will, as it approaches nearer, be still more 
able to attract it, never remaining in the middle.—<As to the 
strength of the stone: We learn, from Browne’s Pseudodoxia 
E pidemica, what is said, by Serapion, the Moor ; viz. that 
- The mine of the loaiietone is on the sea-coast of tadia; 
whereto, when ships approach, there is no iron in them which 
flies not like a bird unto the mountains ; and, therefore, their 
ships are fastened, not with iron, but wood, for otherwise they 
would be tora in pieces.” Dr. Browne very properly refutes 
this very attracting story, proving it to be but a vulgar error. 
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But the principal personage so vibrating between earth and 
heaven, having an ‘aerial grave, is Mahommed, who was thus 
buried at Medina (and not at Mecca), where, it -is said, he 
floats in empty space, between two loadstones—all of w hich is 
fabulous : and, in Bernier’s Abridgment of the Philosophy of 
Gassendus, it is so proved. Monsieur V allemont, however, in 
his Description of the Loadstone, found at Chartres. p- 167, 
maintains the possibility of the suspension of a tomb of iron. 
He cites Father Cabzeus, who kept a needle in the air, between 
the two loadstones, without touching any thing, as long as one 
might repeat four long verses! And Dr. Prideaux is of Mr. 
Vallemont’s opinion. 


But wherever, or however, this arch-founder of a very ex- 
traordinary theology may be buried, certainly the policy of this 
martial apostle was a superior one. “A drop of blood,” ‘says 
he, ‘shed in the cause of God, a night spent in arms, is of 
more avail than two months of fasting and prayer: whoever 
falls in battle, his sins are forgiven : at the day of dliaiiest. 
his wound shall be resplendent as vermillion, and odoriferous 
as musk ; and the loss of his limbs shall be supplied by the 
wings of angels and cherubims.” 


Of the Koran, the Mussulmen’s Bible, Dr. Drake speaks 
highly. ‘ It can boast ofa morality very pure,’? &c.—Thorn- 
ton, in his Account of Turkey, actually describes its contents 
as revelations from Heaven! (see page 251.) And Suther- 
land, in his Tour up the Streights, is little less enthusiastic in 
defence of Mahommed and his doctrines. 


COCKNEYS. 


In the French, Badaud, according to Menage. Dr. Casau- 
bon says the word is derived from ‘* cicogenes,”’ born and bred 
at home. Dr. Hickes deduces it from the old French, “* cock- 
ayne,” now coquin: so also Cotgrave. According to vulgar 
story-tellers, it arose thus: Once upon a time, a true-born and 
true-bed Londoner went into the country, and, on first hearing 
a horse neigh, cried out, ‘‘ How the horse laughs !”’ but being 
told that the noise made by the horse was called neighing, he 
stood corrected. In the morning, when the cock crew, the Cit 


immediately exclaimed, with confident conviction, that the 
Or 
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cock neighed! (See Skinner’s Etymologicon.) Dr. Hickes 
further adds, that the true cockayne loves good eating and 
drinking: and from the glossary of Chaucer, a cockney is rogue 
and knave ;—terms which are never of necessity implied: for 
though many rascals may be cockneys, yet the converse will 
by no means hold good. (See Grey’s Notes on Shakspeare, 
I, p. 234.) Shakspeare seems to consider cockney as synoni- 
mous to coward, and at length as fool. King Lear exclaims, 
“ Oh me, my heart, my rising heart! but down!” To which 
the fool replies: “Cry to it, nuncle, as the cockney did to the 
eels, when she put them into the pasty alive: she rapped 
then the coxcombs with a stick, and cried, Down, wantons, 
down! It was her brother that, in pure kindness to his horse, 
buttered his hay.”” Eels being always sold alive, the ignorant 
cockney maid, who, we are to presume, had not dressed any 
of them before, never thought of killing them, but treated them 
as rebellious creatures, wondering that they did not submit 
themselves as quietly as other fish, which came dead to her 
hands. In the after-part of this chapter we have rescued the 
cockneys from the usual charge of originality, which more pro- 
perly belongs to the innovators. We shall now, however, pro- 
ceed to give a variety of words, the pronunciation of which is 


their unique property, giving also their precedents or rent-rolls 
of inheritance. 


Curous, for curious ; curosity, for curiosity. Here is a short 
cut; and yet they say stupendious, for stupendous, which shews, 
that though brevity may be the soul of wit, it is not always of 
pronunciation. 

Necessiated and necessuated, for necessitated. So also de- 
biliated, for debilitated. 

Unpossible, for impossible. Shakspeare, to be sure, bears 
them out; imis a modern refinement. Milton says, unactive, 
and unsufferable. 

Leastwise, for at least. So also says Lord Herbert. 

A conquest of people, for a concourse. 

Commandement, for commandment. So does Shakspeare. 

Attackted, for attacked: probably upon the ground of trans- 
act—transacted. 

Shay and po-shay, for chaise and post-chaise. 

Gownd, for gown ;—schoold, for school. 

Partender, for partner. Partender sounds very smooth. 

Bacheldor, for bachelor ; upon the same principle. 

Obstropolous, for obstreperous. 

Argufy, for signify, or, to argue. 

Scrupulosity, for scruple. 
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Common-garden, for Covent-garden. An easy mistake ; for 
what does Covent mean ? the place is common enough from 
seven till twelve at night. 

Kingsington, for Kensington. 

Chimley or chimbley, for chimney. 

Perdigious, for prodigious. 

Progidy, for prodigy. 

Kiver, for cover. 

Sarsepan, for saucepan;—saace, for sauce ;—saacer, for 
saucer ;—saacy, for saucy. 

Darter, or dafter, for daughter. , 

Contagious, for contiguous. But that, although so applied 
to a building, they do not yet say a disease is contiguous ! 


For fraid of, instead of, for fear of. Very common east of 
Temple Bar. 


Duberous, for dubious. 

Musicianer, for musician ;—opticianer, for optician, 

Squits, for quit. ie 

Pillor’d, for pilloried. A Bow-bell abbreviation. 

Scrowdge, for crowd (the verb). , 

Squeedge, for squeeze (verb and substantive). 

Anger (asa verb), to make angry. Pope, Hooker, Claren- 
don, and others, use it so. 

Whole-tote, the whole. A city phrase for the whole total. 

Vemon, for venom. 

Sermont, for sermon. 

Verment, for vermin. See also surgeont, for surgeon. 

Palaretick, for paralytick. 

Poste and postesses, for posts. So also ghostes and ghostesses. 
They hear of gods and goddesses, why not posts and postesses ? 

Sitiation, for situation. As this is a very favourite pronun- 
ciation with the’cockney, let him write it city-ation in future. 

Portingal, for Portugal. Most of the old chroniclers wrote 
itso: the editor of this work, when at Hillsborough, in Ire- 
land, was told that the Marquis of Downshire, then passing 
with his lady, had married the Duke of Portingal’s daughter. 

Somewheres, for somewhere ;—nowheres, for nowhere; a 
favourite plural. So also everywheres, anywheres. 


Mislest, for molest; upon the example of mis-lead, mis- 
trust. 


Scholard, for scholar. 

Regiment, for regimen; strictly authorized by precedent, 
though now obsolete. 

Margent, for margin ; the latter is the favourite, though all 
the old authors have the first. 

Contrary, for contrary. 

Blasphemious and blasphémous, for blasphémous. 
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Howsomdever and whatsomdever, for however and whatever. 

Successfully, for successively ; ‘“‘ He did not pay my bill, 
though | called upon him several days successfully.” 

Respectively, for respectfully. 

Mayoraltry, for mayoralty ;—admiraltry, for admiralty ;— 
sometimes we hear of the admirality. 

Commonality, for commonalty. 

Properietor, for proprietor ; but it appears that they do not 
use properiety, for property. 

Nonplush’d, for nonplus’d. 

Discommode, for incommode ; yet Dr. Johnson allows it. 

Colloguing, for colleaguing. 

Drownded, for drowned ; as sounded, bounded. See also the 
thirty-fifth article of the church of England, where the homi- 
lies are directed to be read in churches diligently and distinct- 
ly, that they may be understand-ed of the people. 

An-otomy, a skeleton. 

Paragraft, for a paragraph; they might as well say epitapht. 

Stagnated, for stagger’d. 

Disgruntled, offended. See Sir Philp Warwick's Me- 
mors, p. 226. 

Ruinated, for ruined ;—additior, for edition. 

Sulentary, for solitary. 

Ingeniously, for ingenuously ; in our ancient writers they are 
used for each other. 

Eminent danger, for imminent danger. 

Intosticated, for intoxicated; upon the same grounds per- 
haps as conjisticated, for confiscated. 

Perwent, for prevent ;—preused for perused. 

Federals, for federalists ;—republics, for republicans, &c. 

Refuge, for refuse. j 

Radidges, for radishes; so also rubbidge, for rubbish ; fur- 
bidge, for furbish. 

Nisi prist, for nisi prius ; a hard word to countrymen, as well 
as cockneys, who, not being lawyers, wonder what it means. 

Taters,for potatoes : thus abbreviated, the cockneys perhaps 
do notconsider themas pot-atoes, until they are put into the pot. 

Vocation, for vacation ; zd est, the long vocation. 

Luxurious, for luxuriant: Evelyn says, luxurious fields. 

Loveyer, for lover; very smooth in sound, and therefore an 
improvement. 

Humoursome, for humorous, and vice vers. 

Pottecary, for apothecary ; herein the cockneys stick to the 
old standard: see all the old writers. 

Sot, for sat; ‘*he sot himself down ;—set, for sit; “ pray, 
set down.” 

Flagrant, for fragrant, as, ‘‘ this moss-rose is very flagrant.” 
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Fetch a walk, fotch’d a walk, cotch’d cold. 

Know’d, for knew and known; so also seed, for saw and 
seen; grow’d, throw’d, draw’d, for grown, thrown, drawn. 

Mought, for might. ; 

Learn, for teach ; though ever used by our ancestors synon- 
imously : see the Scriptures ; also Shakspeare, and others ; ‘he 
learnt me the music of the song.’ 

Fit, for fought ; a tight Mousley Hurst abbreviation of the 
preterite fought. So also lit, “‘ a bird dit upon the tree,” “ he 
lit the candles.” 

Summons’d, for summon’d. 

A-dry, a-hungry, a-cold, &c. ; for there is no end of words 
with this redundant prefix; as, a-coming, a-going, a-doing, 
a-shore, a-board, a-foot, a-horseback, a-dying. 

This here; that there ; if so be as how—and so. 

Gone dead, for dead. 

Edicated, for educated ; and edication upon the same prin- 
ciple. 

Refusial, for refusal. 

Rayley, for really. 

Kwine, for coin ;—merchantiles, for merchants. 

Wand, for wine. 

Scithers, for scissors. 

Postponded, for postponed. 

Inigo Jones, the architect, has been often complimented as 
Indigo Jones; probably by those who occasionally squceze the 
blue indigo-bag, yet try to be learned. 

Rizz, for risen. 

Lunnun, for London. 

Character, for character ; as in detractor, contractor. 

Moral, for model; “ The child is the very moral of his fa- 
ther,”? who, by the by, may not have much morality to spare. 

isn, hern, for his or hers, 

Ourn, yourn, for our’s, your’s. 

The Vother, for the other ; quasi, the the other, being redun- 
dant. 

Nolus bolus, for nolens volens: it can hardly be expected 
that an ignorant man, wishing to shine in conversation, should 
have made a less mistake than this ; he hears of a bolus, and 
there may beanolus. On the other hand, these words may be 
supposed to have no real meaning, like Aiccius-doctius, or 
“ hocus-pocus :’? though the learned tell us, that the latter of 
them are corruptions of “ hoc est corpus ;’ and that the illiterate 
Romish priests, who gabble Latin which they do not under- 
stand, instead of ** hoc est corpus meum,” have been taught to 
Say, “* hocus-pocus meum.’”>—See article Transubstantiation. 
All this we may believe when we are told, that they call part of 
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Howsomdever and whatsomdever, for however and whatever. 
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thirty-fifth article of the church of England, where the homi- 
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ly, that they may be understand-ed of the people. 
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old standard: see all the old writers. 

Sot, for sat; ‘“*he sot himself down ;—set, for sit; “ pray, 
set down.” 

Flagrant, for fragrant, as, ‘‘ this moss-rose is very flagrant.” 
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Fetch a walk, fotch’d a walk, cotch’d cold. 

Know’d, for knew and known; so also seed, for saw and 
seen ; grow’d, throw’d, draw’d, for grown, thrown, drawn. 

Mought, for might. 

Learn, for teach ; though ever used by our ancestors synon- 
imously: see the Scriptures ; also Shakspeare, and others ; ‘he 
learnt me the music of the song.’ 

Fit, for fought ; a tight Mousley Hurst abbreviation of the 
preterite fought. So also /it, “a bird it upon the tree,” “ he 
lit the candles.” 

Summons’d, for summon’d. 

A-dry, a-hungry, a-cold, &c. ; for there is no end of words 
with this redundant prefix; as, a-coming, a-going, a-doing, 
a-shore, a-board, a-foot, a-horseback, a-dying. 

This here; that there ; if so be as how—and so. 

Gone dead, for dead. 

Edicated, for educated ; and edication upon the same prin- 
ciple. 

Refusial, for refusal. 

Rayley, for really. 

Kwine, for coin ;—merchantiles, for merchants. 

Wand, for wine. 

Scithers, for scissors. 

Postponded, for postponed. 

Inigo Jones, the architect, has been often complimented as 
Indigo Jones; probably by those who occasionally squeeze the 
blue indigo-bag, yet try to be learned. 

Rizz, for risen. 

Lunnun, for London. 

Character, for character ; as in detractor, contractor. 

Moral, for model; “ The child is the very moral of his fa- 
ther,” who, by the by, may not have much morality to spare. 

Hisn, hern, for his or hers, 

Ourn, yourn, for our’s, your’s. 

The Vother, for the other ; quasi, the the other, being redun- 
dant. 

Nolus bolus, for nolens volens: it can hardly be expected 
that an ignorant man, wishing to shine in conversation, should 
have made a less mistake than this; he hears of a bolus, and 
there may beanolus. On the other hand, these words may be 
supposed to have no real meaning, like Aiccius-doctius, or 
* hocus-pocus :’? though the learned tell us, that the latter of 
them are corruptions of “ hoc est corpus ;’ and that the illiterate 
Romish priests, who gabble Latin which they do not under- 
stand, instead of “‘ hoc est corpus meum,” have been taught to 
Say, ‘* hocus-pocus' meum.”»—See article Transubstantiation. 
All this we may believe when we are told, that they call part of 
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the funeral service, ‘‘ De profundis,” (the 130th Psalm,) by the 
style and title of “ Deborah Fundish :”’ after which we cannot 
be surprised that an ignorant imprisoned cockney pickpocket 
should call a “ habeas corpus,’ “ a hap’orth of copperas,” 
which is the language of Newgate. 


Weal, fo veal ; the pertinacity with which the 
Winegar, for vinegar ; genuine cockney clings to this 
Vicked, for wicked ; pronunciation, leads us to suspect 
Vig, for wig: &c. &e. that we are ourselves ignorant of 


the etymological root of this aberration. To be sure,every body 
knows what it means. 
Widowhood, neighbourhood, livelihood, and so on, are called 
widow-wood, neighbour-wood, liveli-wood. 
Howdacious, for audacious. 
Underminded, for undermined. 
Certain sure, for surely : still we have a modern authority 
for this in Galt’s Tragedies. 
* O heart of me! 1 always thought no good 
Could come of their nocturnal whisperings ; 
But lovers will be lovers, certain sure.” 


Deadly dry, deadly thirsty ; of the latter phrase, her very 
majesty, in Mr. Galt’s play of Macbeth, complains of being 
—deadly thirsty! Thus others have, by authority, an equal 
right to say, | am dry, for I am thirsty. 

Mullygrubs, a neat symphonous expression for megrims. 

Nincompoop, (a corruption of the Latin non compos.) a 
fool, an idiot: this word is, however, getting into fashion; 
as thus, “ Julius, to most readers, would appear to be little 
better than what is vulgarly called a nincompoop.” (Quarterly 
Review, Vol. 12, p. 394.) Indeed, these gentlemen are nin- 
compoop mad; it is becoming with them an habitual phrase; 
for instance, in their Review, No. 30, of Wedderburne Web- 
ster’s poem of Waterloo, they say, ‘‘ Wedderburne or nincom- 
poop would do as well as the word victory.” 

Obstacle, for obelisk: Mr. Astley declared, if it had not 
been for the obstacle in St. George’s Fields, he could not have 
stopped his horse. 

The letter h is taken great liberties with by the genuine cock- 
ney. Mrs. C. Smith, in her Conversations, gives an exemplifi- 
cation ofthis. ‘ They saw a flower in the edge ; and, in trying 
to get at it, trod just at the hedge of the stream. They have 
their air cut by a fashionable dresser; and have bought a most 
beautiful at, which is a most becoming ed-dress, and they shall 
wear it the next time they go hout to dinner.” 


Is there none here but you? a usual query; in fact used by 
Dean Swift to his clerk, Roger Cox, who, turning over the 
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leaves of his prayer-book, dryly replied, “ Sure, you are here 
too !”—In conversation, the cockney delights in sundry draw- 
ling luxuriances ; such as connecting their phrases by these 
convenient words—-and so, well, and-er. 


A City servant may, even in writing, commit himself. We 
have heard of one beginning his letter to his master, the alder- 
man, with Horned Sir, instead of Honoured Sir, which was 
doubtless what he intended. 


Thus have we given some of the numerous favourite trans- 
ositions, and other alterations, which the cockneys have been 
pleased to retain, against the modern received and refined sys- 
tem. Inthe province of Gascoigne, in France, the natives 
substitute B and V for each other; which made Joseph Sca- 
liger say of them, 
Felices populi, quibus dibere est vivere. 
Besides, bring a Lancashire and a Kentish ploughman to- 
gether, and they will be as much puzzled to understand one 
another, as Scaliger was, when addressed in Latin, by a Scotch- 
man, who modestly replied,—he did not understand Scotch. 


Let us now arm in defence of the unadulterated genuine 
eockayne, and first,—az, for ask: meddling philologists have of 
late days encroached upon the cockney’s territory so far as to 
change the old legitimate expressions of—azeing a question, as 
axeing pardon, into the asking of them. Those who are 
taught to say their prayers in the vulgar tongue, are naturally 
pertinacious in keeping it free from adulteration ; and this is the 
reason why we still hear axe for ask: but as there is authorit 
for the word, and none for the change, we shall barely state 
that, in “* The Paston I.etters,” we find one axed in church. 
In Chaucer may be seen, ave and axeing. Margaret, Countess 
of Richmond, &c. concludes a letter to her son, Henry VII, 
with ‘* As herty blessings as y can axe of God.” In a letter 
from Dr. Clerk to Card. Wolsey, (before he was destined to 
the axe,) “ The king axed after your grace’s welfare*” There 
are other authorities and reasonings, in support of one of the 
most elegant and full-mouthed expressions used in the Parnas- 
sian regions of St. Giles’s. 


Then as to negatives, that Juxuriant cockney expression, “I 
don’t know nothing about it,”’ has been of late cropped by the 
scythe of fashionable philologists, although the use of the 
double negative is of such very ancient standing. The mod- 
erns of La Mode consider one negative as good as half a doz- 
€n; not so the London cit, who, having lost his hat at a tavern, 
enquired, with much pomp, “If nobody had seen nothing of 
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ne’era hat no wheres?” Here three redundant negatives are 
beautifully arrayed, to give additional force to the query. So, 
also, in the proclamation of Henry V, for Sir J. Oldcastle’s 
apprehension, beginning thus : “ Be it knowne, as Sire Old. 
castell refuse, nor will not receave, nor sue to have, none of 
the graces,” &c. And in Shakspeare, among numerous other 
instances, 





a sudden day of joy, 
That thou expect’st not, nor | look’d not for. 
Rom. and Jul. act. 4, sc. 1. 


And in spite, also, of old Roger Ascham, Chaucer, and others, 
The French allow themselvés a license; then, why not the 
cockneys ? Je ne sgai pas, 7. e. Ido not know nothing about 
it ; and, also, by the authority of Bohours, ‘‘ Je ne laime, ni 
ne V’est:me ;” all good and elegant French. 


As for comparatives and superlatives, they are in proper and 
daily use among the Londoners, who have the privilege of 
sticking to their ancient authorized dialect, although it may 
now be degraded by the designation of cockney. Worser, 
more worser, lesser, are all correct (though still sneered at). 


*“* Let thy worser spirit tempt me.’’—Lear. 
‘‘Chang’dto a worser shape thou canst not be.” 
Henry VI, pt. 1. 


“And worser far than arms.” — Dryden. 
* Attend to whata lesser muse indites.’’—Addison. 
* Can lesser hide his love or hate.””’—Richard II. 


Spencer, Pope, Dr. Wallis, allow them. The cockneys may 
retort upon the innovators for those words, upholster-ers and 
poulter-ers ; hatter-ers or glover-ers might be so called as well. 
Stowe calls them upholsters and poulters. Fruiter would be 
better than fruiterer, and cater than caterer: as to worser, 
the ear can bear that, as a double comparative ; but not bet- 
ter-er, happier-er, sooner-er ; as in a Master Brewer’s pro- 
nunciation of—“ Forgive us our trespassisses.” Then, as to 
more better, more sharper, more happier, less happier, see 
Shakspeare. The Londoners sometimes throw off in double 
superlatives ; as, most impudentest, most particularest, most 
agreeablest, and so on; for all which they have high author'- 
ty, beside their own will and pleasure in speaking so super- 
emphatically. See the Psalms for the most highest ; see Acts 
26, v. 5, for most straightest; Ben Jonson, for most basest; 
John Lilly, for most brightest ; and Shakspeare, without end. 
Besides, super-superlatives become the cockney school, and 
“* sive a pleasing flavour to discourse.” 
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Some singular liberties are also taken with singular and 
plural, as thus: The City of London, as we know, have the 
inheritance of the shrievalty of Middlesex vested in their 
body by charter; but we find, in all regular legal practice, 
that the same persons who are sheriffs of London 1s sheriff 
(not sheriffs) of Middlesex ; for thus do they sign their names 
or name. 


Rosert WaItTHMAN, ; , 
James WiLxiaMs, Sheriff of Middlesex. 


Some would, therefore, be apt to infer, the sheriffs of London 
ought always to be chosen out of the Tailor’s Company, as 
there would not be much impropriety in supposing, that, as it 
requires nine tailors to make a man, two at least, of that body 
are required to make one sheriff ! 


With respect to genders.——To call the ships Goliath, Jupi- 
ter, &c. as so many she’s, sounds odd to the ears of any but 
cockneys: to which may be added much of the nautical phra- 
seology ; as, the Prince of Wales is injured in her bottom. 
Capt. Grose, however, thinks that the Thunderer, the Spitfire, 
the Terrible, the Audacious, the Griper, the Dreadnought, &c. 
according to the opinions of some husbands, might do as fe- 
minine.—Castor and Pollux, Boreas, and Pegase, are, howev- 
er, equally awkward for sailors to pronounce; and a thousand 
to one but they convert Eolus into ale-house. Cockney 
wenches, who never talk, at least, about genders, whatever 
they may suspect, may be excused a blunder in this respect. 
A lady, being invalid, was prescribed ass’s milk: the ass was 
bought ; one servant, and then another, shied off as to the 
operation of milking: at last a very awkward cockney-girl 
was asked if she could undertake the business? She replied, 
** 1 does not know what I can do, but Ill try; but I’m sure I 
never milked a jack-ass before in all my born days.” The 
cockney-maid, or a Welch girl, may be allowed such mistakes ; 
for, by the ancient Welch game-laws, there was no penalty 
affixed upon killing a hare, and fora very odd reason,—because 
it was believed every other month to change its sex.—(Leges 
Wallice, 29, 256 to 260.) 


There are words, the endings of which render them of doubt- 
ful pronunciation to some ; forinstance, words ending in ough. 
The late Lord Kenyon was once listening very attentively, in 
the Rolls’ Court, to a young clerk, who was reading to him, be- 
_ fore several gentlemen of the long robe, the conveyance of 
an estate ; and, on coming to the word enough, pronounced it 
enow. His honour immediately interrupted him ; “ Hold, 
28 
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hold! you must stand corrected; enough is, according to the 
vernacular custom, pronounced enuff, and so must all other 
English words which terminate in ough ; as, for example, tough, 
rough, cough, trough,’ &c. The clerk bowed, blushed, and 
went on for some time ; when, coming to the word plough, he 
with increased emphatical voice, and a penetrating look at his 
honour, called it pluff! The great lawyer stroked his chin, 
and, with a smile politely said, “* Young man! I sit corrected.” 
— Dean Swift amused himself with such endings, and particu- 
larly upon the word ending in ling! He says, “I have been 
very curious in considering that fruitful word ding, which ex- 
plains many fine qualities in ladies ; such as grow-ling, rai-ling, 
tip-ling, (seldom,) toi-ling, mumb-ling, grumb-ling, cur-ling, 
puzz-ling, bust-ling, strol-ling, ramb-ling, quarrel-ling, tatt-ling, 
whiff-ling, dabb-ling, doub-ling.” 


There are some inscriptions over the London shops, which 
partake of the cockney nature, or, at least, are liable to great 
misinterpretation: for instance, we note, in a certain street, 
Brooks and 127 Sons, Hosiers ; Clock and Green Watchma- 
ker; on another, Circulating Library Stationary, which, in 
fact, was false, for he failed next year! Cheese Hoare Monger. 
Such are the evils of affixing names in the centre of the trade 
described. In another instance, a gentlewoman informs us, 
that she restores deafness and disorders in the eyes. Lodg- 
ings unfurnished, with other.conveniences. At a Barber’s, in 
Mary-le-Bone-lane, there is this notice in the window, ‘A 
Room to cut Ladies in;? which offer is so barbarous, that none 
but a monster could expect ladies to walk in upon such terms. 
The fair sex will not be suspected of encouraging any such 
attempt. 


Who can say into what ramifications the spirit of cockayne 
may not fly ? and especially after the following anecdote: Of 
six and thirty persons, (sectarians,) who obtained licences to 
preach, at one session of the Middlesex magistrates, six spelled 
‘ministers of the Gospel” in six different ways, and seven 
sisned their mark thus >, (7. e. their cross.) One fellow, 
who applied for a licence, being asked if he could read, re- 
plied, ‘“‘ Mother reads, and I ’spounds and ’splains.”? 


We shall now advert to a few Scotticisms, in which verbs, 
principal and auxiliary, are misapplied. 


Step in to the fire, (sometimes pronounced hastily, step into 
the fire,) means in Scotland, come or go to the fire. 

A Scotchwoman said, ‘She never minded sermons ;’ mean- 
ing she never remembered sermons. . 
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He stays in the Lawn-market ; i. e. he lives there. 

To cry upon a person, means, to call him, not to drown him 
with tears. 

To cast out with a person, means, to fall out with him. 

He is turned a fine boy, means, he is become a fine boy. 

Tell my servant to speak to me, said a Scotch gentleman to 
the waiter at an English inn. What shall I tell him to say ? 
asked the waiter.—Tell my servant I want to speak to him, 
was what he meant. 


Her, for his ; the Highlanders, like the Welch, are apt to say 
her for his. 


Then with the adverbs. 

He dines at home for ordinary, read, he commonly dines at 
home. 

He has cut out his hair, for, he has cut off his hair. 

I cannot go the day, for, 1 cannot go to-day. 

To look over the window, for, took out of the window. 

To be at home, does not mean, in Scotland, to be in one’s 
own house; but it means to be at no great distance, or not 
out of town.—Is Mr. Bellathome? Yes Sir! he is at home, 
but he is not within, or he ws not in. 


In the prepositions, we find, 

He stuck among the clay, instead of, in the clay. 

Have you a knife upon you ? for, about you. 

Mr. A. is married upon Miss B. This expression, and am- 
ple explanation, signifies merely, that Mr. A. is married to 
Miss B. 

Make a pen fo me, buy a knife /o me, instead of for. 

He insisted for it ; he insisted to have it. 

Take tent, isthe Scotch for take care. “If you don’t take 
tent,” said a Scotch physician, in Jamaica, to his patient, “it 
will be soon all over with you.”? The family, thinking that 
the doctor meant to recommend the use of the wine called 
tent, despatched the house-negroes in all directions to procure 
some of it. But when the doctor next came, they found that 
they had only mistook one of his Caledonian phrases. 


Of Hibernicisms, we shall be brief; for to unfold the misap- 


plications of shall for will, and will for shall, is a task, which 
may be an endless one. 


I will fall down, for, 1 shall fall down. 

I will be ruined, said a Dublin trader to his English friend. 
‘Tam sorry for it,” said the other ; “ but if you wi// be ruined, 
you know no one else can prevent it.”’ 


_ It is unnecessary to say that the list might be extended ad 
nfinitum. 
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For aarge portion of the former part of this article, we 
profess to be indebted to that inimitable work, the Rev. Mr. 
Pegge’s Remarks on the English Language, the style and man- 
ner of which abound in gentlemanly humour. Happy would 
it be for literature, if existing errors, or vices of any class, 
could always be so pleasingly laughed out of countenance. 





FALSE PROPHETS—FANATICS—COMING FROM THE 
LORD. 


Every country has had its prophets. Greece its Cassan- 
dra, Rome its Sybils, England its Nixon, Wales its Robin Ddu, 
and the Highlanders their Kenneah Oaur. We have, howev- 
er, to display, in this article, certain specimens of religious 
enthusiasm, which may tend to shew the eccentricity of the 
mind of man in a very striking light. In our chapter of Pious 
Liberties, was partially presented how people became ridicu- 
Jous when trying at something more than the faculties can or 
should achieve ; when travelling out of the regular road, and 
when mystery is made to take place of that limited and finite 
understanding God has been pleased to favour us with. One 
sets up for the gift of inspiration ; the other has a particular 
providence assigned to him ; and that so clearly in compre- 
hension, that he can give pro and con, and reason on the why 
and wherefore, for every event. Certainly, it is a tolerable 
stretch of vanity for such an individual to imagine the whole 
universe is interested in his meanest concern. If he gets 
cleanly over a kennel, some angel, unseen, descended on pur- 
pose to help him by the hand ; ; if he hath knocked his head 
against a post, it was the devil for his sins, let loose from hell 
to buffet him: but we shall hereafter give most striking and 
and decided instances of this particular stress of the mind. 
Then, as to the other class alluded to, who think themselves 
inspired : they are generally the most ignorant of all beings; 
which made Swift remark, that, ‘“ Formerly, the Apostles re- 
ceived the gift of speaking several languages ; a knowledge so 
remote from our dealers in this art of enthusiasm, that they 
neither understand propriety of words, or phrases of their 
own, much less the gift of tongues. Some, again, think that, 
when our earthly tabernacles are disordered and desolate, 
shaken, and out of repair, the spirit delights to dwell within 
them, as houses are said to be haunted, when they are for- 
saken, and gone to decay.” 
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But we must proceed with our catalogue raisonnée, and, 
first, we read of a sect of fanatics called Apamites ; and, from 
Epiphanius and Augustin, we learn, that they assembled to 
perform their devotions—naked! Evagrius also makes men- 
tion of some monks of Palestine, who, by an excess of devo- 
tion, and to mortify their bodies, went, as well women as men, 
into solitary places, quite naked, exposed to heat and cold. 
Maimbourg thus comments upon the Spanish Heresiarch Pris- 
cillian, who lived in the fourth century, and was condemned 
to death. ‘* When people are prepossessed with an opinion 
of a man’s holiness, they will blindly submit to all his orders, 
and look upon all his decisions as so many oracles, especially 
when they indulge the inclinations of corrupt nature: and, 
therefore, that profligate wretch Priscillian found it no difficult 
thing to persuade bis followers, that, when the Spirit, which 
comes from God, was perfectly united to them, by a certain 
form of prayer which he taught them, they might lawfully give 
a full scope to the lusts of the flesh ; and that God was not of- 
fended at it, since the flesh does not proceed from him, but 
from the ill principle, as well as marriage. By virtue of 
that abominable doctrine, the women who did not love their 
husbands left them, and husbands likewise left their wives, of 
whom they were weary; and all of them, in general all his 
followers, prayed together as he did, as if they had been in a 
state of innocency, and then defiled themselves with all sorts 
of pollutions. Such is commonly the end of new doctrines, 
enthusiasms, and new ways of praying, more fanatical than 
mysterious; of some men, who pretend to be extraordinarily 
enlightened, and who, beginning with the spirit to deceive the 
world, do seldom fail to end with the flesh.”»—There was also 
a sect called Picardists, from one Picard, the founder, who 
overstretched the errors of the Adamites, of the twelfth, and 
revived it in the fifteenth century, with respect to nakedness. 
Picard got several followers, of both sexes, whom he com- 
manded to go always naked. Varillas says, he pretended to 
style himself the San of God ; and that he was sent into the 
world by his Father, as a new Adam, to restore the law of na- 
ture, which, he said, consisted in two things, viz. the commu- 
nity of women, and the nakedness of the body. Picard got 
into the neighbourhood of Zisca’s troops, who put an end to 
the sect. °Tis said, that there were no marriages among 
them.—Lambertus Hortensius, rector of the college of Naer- 
den, in his book, printed at Basil, 1548, gives the following re- 
lation of a similar set of maniacs, who were Anabaptists, and 
dedicated it to the magistrates of Amsterdam, while the memo- 
ry of those things was still fresh. He says, that, “On the 
13th February, 1535, seven men and five women met at Am- 
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sterdam, in the house of John Sibert: one of those men, 
whose name was Theodoret Sartor, pretended to bea pro- 
phet: he lay upon the ground to pray to God, and then told 
them that the day of judgment was near at hand. They met 
again the same day, and after they had spent four hours in 
prayers and explications, the prophet, all on a sudden, pulls 
off his helmet and his armour, and throws them into the fire, 
with the rest of his arms, and shews iimself naked to all the 
company. He bids them all do the like: every one obeys so 
exactly, that they did not so much as leave a ribbon upon 
their heads to keep their hair tied. They threw every thing 
into the fire, as burnt-offerings unto the Lord. Then the pro- 
phet bids them follow him, and do as he does: they go out, 
all of them, and run into the streets with most horrid cries, 
Vee, ve, ve, divina vindicta, divina vindicta, divina vindicta! 
Wo! wo! wo! divine vengeance, divine vengeance, divine ven- 
geance! The people, being frighted with such howlings, think 
that the town ts taken, take up their arms, and go out. The 
naked crew are apprehended, and brought before the judges: 
they scorn to put on the clothes that are presented to them. 
In the mean time, the house from which that infamous proces- 
sion set out was burning, and they had much ado to put out 
the fire. On the 28th of March, the seven men were put to 
death, and nine of their accomplices were punished some few 
days after.” Guy de Bres, a minister, corroborates the above, 
in his history of the Dutch Anabaptists. 


Joun or Leypen.—The anabaptists, having taken posses- 
sion of the city of Munster, and expelled the bishop, wanted 
at first to establish something like the Jewish theocracy, and 
to be governed by God alone ; but Matthew, their chief pro- 
phet being killed, a journeyman tailor, called John of Leyden, 
from the place of his nativity, in Holland, assured them, that 
God had appeared to him, and appointed him king: he said 
it, and they believed him. ‘The ceremony of his coronation 
was performed with the greatest magnificence: there are still 
medals extant which he caused to be struck on that occasion ; 
on the reverse were two swords, in the same position as n- 
Pope’s keys. Thus, being at the same time monarch and 
phet, he deputed twelve apostles to proclaim his reign cael 
all Lower Germany. As for himself, he would have several 
wives, after the example of the kings of Israel; and he went 
so far as to marry ten at a time: one of these women oppos- 
ing his authority, he cut off her head, in the presence of the 
rest, who, whether through fear or fanaticism, danced with him 
round the bleeding corpse of their companion. The king and 
prophet had a virtue not uncommon among banditti and ty- 
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rants, which was valour: he defended Munster against its 
bishop, Waldeck, a whole year, with the greatest intrepidity ; 
and, during the extremities to which he was reduced by famine, 
he refused to listen to any terms of accommodation: at length 
he was taken prisoner, sword in hand, by the treachery of his 
own people. Captivity did not in the least diminish his un- 
daunted spirit: on the bishop’s asking him how he dared to 
set up for a king? the prisoner asked him, in turn, What right 
a bishop had to set up for a temporal lord? ‘I was elected,” 
said the prelate, “by my chapter ;” ‘‘ And I by God himself,” 
said John of Leyden. After he had been carried about as a 
shew, from town to town, as they would exhibit a monster, the 
bishop ordered him to be put to death with red-hot pincers ! 


One ingenious second seer discovered, in the year 1212. 
that the Mediterranean Sea was to be dried up, that believers 
might pass to Jerusalem on foot. Italy became crowded with 
thousands of German pilgrims ; but the sea did not budge an 
inch. 


John Stoflerus, a mathematician and astrologer, of Suabia, 
foretold that there would be a great deluge in the year 1524, 
and which struck a great terror all over Europe ; the astrolo- 

ers of the day in part coincided with him; many, however, 
published books to tell the princes, the people, and even the 
learned men, who were afraid of that calamity, what precau- 
tions might be used, proposing expedients to preserve one’s 
self from the inundation, at a cheap rate. Those who lived 
near the sea sold their Jand and houses at a great loss. In- 
spectors were appointed to view the ground in the provinces, 
and mark out the places where the men and beasts, who (be- 
cause of this water, or conjunction of the planets, 7. ¢. of 
Saturn, Mars, and Jupiter, in the sign of Pisces) would be less 
exposed to the waters of the flood. In France the terror was 
so great, that many people were like to grow distracted on 
that account: they forgot that God had promised to send no 
second flood ; and that, as a pledge, he had set his ark in the 
heavens ;—or would not take his word, for many unbelievers 
built up arches to save themselves: and president Auriol, of 
Thoulouse, built up four high pillars, with a boat at top,a very 
ingenious device ; which, however, the exceeding fine and dry 
weather, and total absence of all deluge, rendered unnecessa- 
ry. This prophet, however, went on, notwithstanding that 
the stars were against him, to prophesy the end of the world 
in 1586, which, we may conclude, did not take place. 


Michael Stifelius, a Lutheran divine, in an arithmetical ser- 
mon, predicted the end of the world in 1533. At length the 
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day arrived, and while he was preaching, and they, the inhabi- 
tants, hearing and expecting the completion of his prophecy, 
a violent storm arose, with thunder and lightning: the end of 
the world was certainly now come: at length all ceased, the 
sky became serene; but not so the people, who lugged the 
prophet from the pulpit, and beat him so severely as nearly to 
have realized his prophecy, as far as himself was concerned. 


We find, in the Beehive of the Romish church, an account 
of one that deserves mention: we extract the passage from p, 
23:—** The holy church hath of late found out another new 
perfit order, whereof neither Christ nor his apostles did ever 
once dreame: it is named Pauline, or Gastaline, which was 
first found out, about the yeere of our Lord, 1537, by a cer- 
teine Countesse of Mantua, in Italy, called Gasthalia, by the 
good counsel and instruction of that holy monke, brother Bap- 
tist of Cremona, the preacher of his order; which religion doth 
conteine a newe way and meane, whereby a man may mortifie 
himselfe and his lustes: and thus it went to worke: there was 
an old wife called Julia, which would take the young men and 
maides (and after that they had bin, by making proofe and 
skirmishing a while, well trained up) lay them then togither in 
a bed; and for that they shoulde not one byte another, nor 
kicke backewardes with their heeles, shee did lay a crucifix 
betweene them, too keepe them asander: and there must they 
set foote to foote, and strive so long, till they had wholly mor- 
tified their fleshe.”? ‘‘ And heare nowe what a miracle 
chaunced: It happened so, that there was another old wife at 
Venice, which had a great minde to preasse and traine up 
young men to this kinde of warre ; who wrought a trim feate, 
whereby shee did greatly strengthen this perfect angelical ho- 
lyness ; for shee caused twoo great bookes to be made, both of 
equal bigness and like fashun: whereof the one was Bible and 
the other was hollowe within, asa little chest, made in all 
pointes like a booke, with claspes and all, which she filled 
with flat bottels full of malmesie, and with good fine march- 
panes, which shee her selfe made, of the brawne of capons 
and partridges, with sugar and almundes (like a lickerous !a- 
die,) and then gather into a prettie cel, with these two bookes, 
and there sat prounking and tarying alone in her devout con- 
templations, sometime five or six days togither, praying for her 
champions, and reading ful devoutly til the Bible was quite 
emptie ; not eating or drinking any thing else all that while: 
was not that wel fasted ? and was not such a wonderful mira- 
cle sufficient to establishe the strength and worthinesse of this 
newe religion of champions ? Trueth it is, that shee was at the 
last (when the matter was knowen) banished out of Venice: 
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but that was not done for her holinesse, but specially, because 
there were a great many of amorous letters founde about her, 
which were of great importance ; for else (alas) what could 
have bene said to her heavie and pitiful penance, whereof 
the lyke is dayly done? You may see them sometimes in Italie 
go alongst the streetes, with a great rope about their neck, as 
if they were dropped downe from the gallowes : and sometimes 
they weare a sawsedg or a swine’s pudding in place of a silver 
or golden chaine. Is not that sufficient to deserve heaven by? 


(Beehive of the Romish Church, 1580, B. L. Chap. 2, Book 1.) 


Stow and Kennett make mention ofa violent enthusiast, one 
Peter Burchet, of the Temple, who held it lawful to kill those 
who opposed the truth of the Gospel. He desperately wound- 
ed Admiral Sir R. Hawkins in the open day, whom he had 
mistaken for Sir C. Hatton. When confined in the Lollard’s 
Tower, in 1573, he murdered one of his keepers : the wretch 
was at length hanged. 


Such impostors have ever been in vogue through different 
ages of the world, and there is little doubt ever will; for the 
trade is lucrative, in consequence of the common people hav- 
ing a strong predilection for the marvellous. In France, dur- 
ing the reign of Henry IV, anno 1599, one James Brossier, a 
baker, at Romorantin, in Sologne, taking a dislike to bis own 
trade, turned conjuror, and caused his three daughters, Martha, 
Silvina, and Mary, to turn conjuresses, and travel about the 
country. Martha seems to have succeeded best by the pa- 
ternal instructions, and played her part as a demoniac to ad- 
miration in Paris. Some of the priesthood, who alone are 
supposed able to exorcise, saw through the cheat; but other 
priests fermented the affair, for political purposes, and to 
frighten the king out of his toleration to the Calvinists. Mar- 
tha’s reign, however, lasted a year and a half, and no longer, 
for she was banished ; and the whole conjuring party bent their 
steps to Rome, where partizans became more thick and nu- 
merous than in Paris, until Cardinal D’Ossat entirely put an 
end to the business.—(See De Thou, Book 123.) 


William Hackett, a fanatic of the sixteenth century, after a 
very ill life, turned prophet, and signified the desolation of 
England. He prophesied at York and at Lincoln; where, 
for his boldness, he was whipped publicly, and condemned to 
be banished. He had an extraordinary fluency of speech, and 
much assurance in his prayers; for he said, that if all England 
should pray for rain, and he should pray to the contrary, it 


should not rain. Hackett had two brother-prophets joined 
29 
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with him, Edward Coppinger, named the prophet of mercy, 
and Henry Arthington, the prophet of judgment. Coppinger, 
the merciful prophet, declared that Hackett was the sole mo- 
narch of Europe ; and at length they proclaimed him, July 16, 
1592. On the 28th of the same month, however, the monarch 
of the whole earth, who had also personated divinity, was 
hanged and quartered. Coppinger famished himself in prison, 
and Arthington was pardoned. Hackett, on the scaffold, made 
a blasphemous prayer, which is recorded by Fitz Simon and 
Camden, too horrid to be repeated. He hated Queen Eliza- 
beth, and tried to deprive her of her crown; he confessed to 
the judges that he had stabbed the effigies of this princess to 
the heart, with an iron pin; and a little before he was hanged, 
being an accomplished swearer, (see the article Oaths,) he 
cursed her with all manner of imprecations. 


All fanatics pretend that their vagaries come from the Lord ; 
and a great part of history is consumed in the detail of the 
result of these calls. When Lord Chief Justice Holt had 
committed some enthusiasts to prison, one Lacy, who was of 
the same class, went the next day to Lord Holt’s house, and 
asked to speak with him: the porter answered, that his lord- 
ship was not well, and could not be seen: Lacy insisted that 
he must speak with him, for he was sent to him by the Lord. 
When this message was delivered, he obtained admittance : 
“1 come,” said he, ‘from the Lord, commanding thee to 
grant a noli prosequi to his faithful servants, whom thou hast 
unjustly committed to prison.”” ‘* Thou canst not certainly 
have come from the Lord (replied Holt), for he would have 
sent thee to the Attorney-General, knowing very well that it 
is not in my power to grant thy demand; therefore, thou art 


a false prophet, and shalt go and keep thy friends company 
in prison.” 


Cromwell, though joined with, would still laugh at, the 
fanatics. Upon occasion of his having despatched a fleet upon 
some secret expedition, one of these enthusiasts called upon 
him, and had the impudence to tell him, that the Lord wanted 
to know its destination: “ The Lord shall know,” says Crom- 
well, “for thou shalt go with the fleet;” then, ringing the 
bell, he ordered his soldiers to take him on board one of the 
ships destined to join the rest. 


The nine enthusiasts, murderers of Archbishop Sharp, in 
1579, bound themselves, by a vow, to sacrifice him to the suf- 
ferings of theirsect. They had inquired the Lord’s mind anent, 
z.e. concerning the murder: and the word bore in upon them. 
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Goand prosper. On the 3d of May, they met him, and cruelly 
butchered him. He died with the intrepidity of a hero, and 
the piety of a Christian, praying even for his assassins with 
his latest breath. The murderers all retired to separate 
prayer; and.one of them, William Daniel, after prayer, told 
them all, that the Lord had said unto him,—-Well done, good and 
faithful servants !—(Dalrymple’s Remarks, 263.) 


But there are some enthusiasts, who would carry devotion to 
the point of complete abstraction. There is a story told of 
L’ Abbadie, one who recommended to his devotees, both men 
and women, some spiritual exercises, and that he prepared 
them for inward recollection and mental prayer. °Tis said, 
that having given to one of his devout women a subject of me- 
ditation, and recommended to her earnestly an entire and close 
application to this great object for some hours, he came near 
her .when he thought she was more recollected, and put 
his hand into her bosom. She beat him off briskly, and de- 
clared to him her great surprise at this kind of proceeding, 
and was preparing to censure him, when he thus prevent- 
ed her,—‘1 perceive, my child, (said he to her, without 
being disturbed, and with a devout air,) that you are still very 
far from perfection: confess humbly your weakness; beg 
pardon of God for having been so little attentive to the myste- 
ries you have been meditating upon. Ifyou had paid all the 
attention that was necessary, you would not have perceived 
that which was done to your bosom; but you was so little ab- 
stracted from sense, so little concentred with the Deity, that 
in a moment you knew when I touched you. My design was 
to try your fervour in prayer, and whether you were raised 
above matter.’ The maid, however, having good sense, as 
well as virtue, was no less angry at these words, than at the 
notion of her spiritual pastor L’Abbadie, and would hear no 
more of him asa guide. I[t is undeniable, nothing can be 
more dangerous to the mind, than too mystical or too much 
abstracted devotions; and doubtless the body, in that case, 
runs some hazard, for many are glad to be deceived. 


Then there was a sect, which sprung up in France, called 
Quietists, which, from what will be presently seen, exceed in 
apathia, or indifference, that of the Brahmans of India; for 
the true felicity, according to these, consists in nothingness ! 
as thus, “‘ Then, in the threefold silence of words, thoughts, 
and desires, he, (the Quietist,) finding himself in a spiritual 
sleep, in a mystical drunkenness, or rather in a mystical death, 
all the suspended powers are recalled from the circumference 
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to the centre, makes the soul feel God by divine touches, by a 
taste, by illapses, by unspeakable suavities. Its affections be- 
ing thus moved, it lets them rest quietly and finds a deli- 
cious repose that sets it above all delights and ecstacies, above 
the finest manifestations, and divine notions, and speculations : 
one cannot tell what he feels, nor what he is.” (La Bruyere 
Dialogue sur la Quietisme, the second.) Again, in a passage 
out of Molino’s Spiritual Guide: “It is then that the divine 
spouse, suspending its (the soul’s) faculties, lulls it in a sweet 
and calm sleep: it is in that drowsiness that it enjoys, with 
an inconceivable calm, without knowing wherein its enjoy- 
ment consists.””?> And in Madame Guion we find, that a spirit- 
ual soul ought to be indifferent in all things, either for the 
body or the soul, or for temporal or eternal goods, and leave 
what is past in forgetfulness, and things to come to the provi- 
dence of God, and not enjoy the present; and that the aban- 
doning of the soul ought to go so far as to act without any 
knowledge, like one that ceases to be; that the soul feels, 
sees, and knows itself no more: it sees, comprehends, and 
distinguishes nothing in God ; there is no more love, light, or 
knowledge ; that that soul, not feeling itself, is not at the trou- 
ble of seeking, or doing anything: it remains as it is, which is 
sufficient. But what does it? Nothing, nothing, and always 
nothing; that, the indifferency of that soul is so great that it 
cann~t incline towards enjoyment nor towards privation. 
Death and life are equal to it; and though its love is incom- 
parably stronger than ever it was, yet it cannot desire para- 
dise, because it remains in the hands of its spouse, as things 
that arenot. This ought to be the effect of the most profound 
annihilation, that the perfect prayer of contemplation puts man 
beside himself, delivers him from all creatures, makes him die, 
and enter into the rest of God: he is in admiration that he is 
united to God, without doubting that he is distinguished from 
God: he is reduced to nothing, and knows himself no more : 
he lives and lives no more : he operates and operates no more: 
he is and is no more!” And we shall take the liberty of quoting 
no more of these deliramenta doctrine, which, nevertheless, 
show considerable genius ; inasmuch as out of nothing usually 
comes nothing; yet here is much ado about nothing: Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses are less absurd. Of all the eccentricities dis- 
played in this work, this of Quietism is not the least; and it 
were a consuinmation devoutly to be wished, that it were 
cally practicable. There isa considerable degree of bustle 
in this world, which we are forced to share in, in feeling, see- 
ing, hearing, and knowing; a great part of which would gladly 
be ousted by us, if we knew how. Here, however, is a pre- 
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scription, and if no one will consider himself as nothing, it is 
not our fault. There is something desirable in this quiet, in 
this complete absorption: a sect of this, sort, in the present 
troublesome times, might flourish, that is, it would answer, as 
did the Southcotian scheme in our time, to the benefit of those 
whom it concerned. 


In the time of James I, one Dr. Richard Haidock, of New 
College, Oxford, was called the sleeping preacher, from his 
practice of preaching in his sleep, notwithstanding he was 
called aloud, stirred, or pulled by the hands or feet. He at- 
tracted crowds to his nocturnal exhortations; but, at length, 
he confessed the imposition to king James, allowing that he 
was awake all the while.-—( Baker’s Chronicle, and Stow’s An- 
nals. )—In the year 1654, the trial of Dr. John Pordage took 
place, for holding false doctrines. He was charged, among 
the rest, with maintaining, that ‘‘ Adam was male and female, 
and, if he had not fallen, had brought forth children himself.” 
The doctor confessed that many ygonderful apparitions were 
seen in his house at Bradfield, in Berkshire. He was also 
charged with being accessary to putting “ Mrs. Flavel into a 
trance, who, in it, saw the philosopher’s stone, which she knew 
to be the divinity in the humanity.” He was charged “ That 
in his house the new Jerusalem hath been seen to come down 
from heaven; and that in it was a globe, in which globe was 
eternity, and in that eternity all the saints.”’ The doctor ac- 
knowledged he had daily communion and converse (but did 
not say whether visible or invisible) with angels. The doctor 
acknowledged before the commissioners, ‘‘ That he, and some 
of his family, had seen many dreadful apparitions in his house ; 
as a dragon with a long tail and great teeth, and several others, 
both of good and bad angels.”? Hereupon John Pordage, up- 
on these and other charges, was declared ignorant, and insuf- 
ficient for the work of the ministry, and was ejected from his 
rectory.—(State Trials, vol. 2, 8vo. edition, 1720.)—An en- 
thusiast of the first class, James Naylor, was tried for blasphe- 
my in 1656: he was literally worshipped, as a divinity, by his 
proselytes, mostly women. His sentence was, to be put in 
the pillory, to be whipped from Westminster to the Old 
Change, to have his tongue bored with a hot iron, to be brand- 
ed in the forehead, to be paraded through Bristol on a horse, 
with his face to his tail, and then committed to Bridewell.— 
Walter Gostello, in his work, published 1658, entitled, “ The 
Coming of God in Mercy, in Vengeance, beginning with Fire, 
to convert, or consume, this so sinful city of London :—Oh 
London! London!” foretold the restoration of Charles II. 
As Oliver died the 3d of September following, Gostello was, 
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by luck, a good prophet. After a vast deal of mystifying in 
sundry visions, he concludes, by addressing London thus, 
“The brothel city of all sin and rebellion: still go on London 
in thy presumptuous wickedness; put the evil day from thee, 
and repent not; doso, London; but if fire make not ashes of 
thy city and thy bones also, conclude me a liar for ever: 
stand out, London, against God and thy king but a little long- 
er, and then it will be high time for me to have done with that 
rebellious city and people, whose sins, of all sorts unrepented 
of, have made them cease to be a city or a people.”»—Thomas 
Venner, a wine-cooper, who acquired a competent estate by 
his trade, was reputed a man of sense and religion, before his 
understanding was bewildered by enthusiasm. He was so 
strongly possessed with the notions of the Millenarians, or 
Fifth Monarchy Men, that he strongly expected that Christ 
was coming to reign upon earth, and that all human govern- 
ment, except that of the saints, was presently to cease. He 
looked upon Cromwell and Charles IJ, as usurpers upon 
Christ’s dominion ; and p@rsuaded his weak brethren, that it 
was their duty to rise and seize upon the kingdom in his name. 
Accordingly, a rabble of them, with Venner at their head, as- 
sembled in the streets, and proclaimed king Jesus. They 
were attacked by a party of the militia, whom they resolutely 
engaged, as many of them believed themselves invulnerable. 
They were at length overpowered by numbers, and their lead- 
er, with twelve of his followers, were executed in January, 
1660-1. They “ Affirmed fo the last, that, if they had been 
deceived, the Lord himself was their deceiver !’”,—( Grainger’s 
Biographical History.) —The seventeenth century was very 
fruitful of fanatics. Simon Morin taught, that there would 
quickly be a general reformation of the church, and that all 
nations should be converted to the truth. He pretended that 
this great renovation was to be accomplished by Jesus Christ, 
at his second advent, in a state of glory, incorporated in Mo- 
rin himself. It is needless, to add, that the enthusiast had 
some followers: but it wasa disgrace to the age, that he should 
have been burnt at Paris, in 1663, for these mad opinions: he 
suffered with constancy, threatening to rise again in three 
days. It is worthy of remark, that Des Marests, of the French 
academy, his accuser, was as great a fanatic himself; for he 
said, the regeneration of the world was to be effected by the 
great prophet Eliachim Michael, i. e. Des Marests himself, 
and by an army of one hundred and forty-four thousand vic- 
tims or humbled souls.—Again, ‘‘ The most signal instance of 
pure enthusiasm that hath ever occurred to me, is that of Mr. 
John Mason, minister of Water Stratford, near Buckingham. 
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He was a man of great simplicity of behaviour, of the most un- 
affected piety, and of learning and abilities far above the com- 
mon level, till he was bewildered by the mysteries of Calvin- 
ism, and infatuated with millenary notions. This calm and 
grave enthusiast was as firmly persuaded as he was of his own 
existen¢e,-and as strongly persuaded others, that he was the 
Elias, appointed to proclaim the approach of Christ, who was 
speedily to begin the millenium, and fix his throne at Water 
Stratford. Crowds of people assembled at this place, who 
were fully convinced that this great era would presently com- 
mence; and especially after Mason had, in the most solemn 
manner, affirmed to his sister, and several other persons, that, 
as he lay on his bed, he saw Christ in all his majesty. Never 
was there a scene of more frantic joy, expressed by singing, 
dancing, and all the wildness of enthusiastic gestures, and rap- 
turous vociferations, than was for some time seen at Stratford, 
where a mixed multitude assembled to hail the approach of 
king Jesus. Every vagabond and village-fiddler that could be 
procured, bore a part in the rude concert at this tumultuous 
jubilee. Mason was observed to speak rationally on every 
subject that had no relation to his wild notions in religion: he 
died in 1697, soon after he fancied he had seen his Saviour, 
fully convinced of the reality of the vision, and of his own di- 
vine mission.”” See a particular account of his life and cha- 
racter, by N. Maurice, rector of Tysingham, Bucks, 1695, 
4to.; also Grainger’s Supplement.—About the beginning of 
the last century, certain French enthusiasts took it into their 
heads to turn prophets. Government opposed them: perse- 
cution, as usual, increased their numbers. Dr. Calamy was 
consulted: he advised their being let alone: his hint was 
taken, and the enthusiasm disappeared. Calamy, however, 
lost one of his own congregation by it, John Lacey, Esq. who 
was determined to be a prophet to the last: for this purpose 
he got up one morning, left his lady in bed, quitted his house 
and children, and went to live among the prophets. Here he 
took to himself for wife one Betty Gray, who had been a snuf- 
fer of candles in the play-house, but now passed for a person 
inspired. This transaction, in one of Lacey’s inspirations, at 
which Dr. Calamy was present, he called quitting Hagar, and 
betaking himself to Sarah; and declared that he did it by or- 
der of the Spirit.—Afterwards, two of that party, attached to 
the French prophets, paid John Wesley a visit, at the Foun- 
dry : they said they were sent from God to inform him, that very 
shortly he would be born’d again; and, they added, that they 
would stay in the house till it was done, unless he turned them 
out. Wesley had had considerable experience in this way, 
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and knew thoroughly how to deal with such prophets. He as- 
sured them that he would not turn them out, showed them in- 
to the society-room, and left them to themselves. ‘It was 
tolerably cold,’? he says, ‘“‘and they had neither meat nor 
drink.” There, however, they sat from morning till night, 
then quietly walked off, troubling him with their prophetical 
illuminations no more.—A woman came to him one day, with 
a message from the Lord, to tell him he was laying up trea- 
sures on earth, and taking his ease. “I told her,” says he, 
‘“*God knew me better; and if he had sent her, it would have 
been with a more proper message.’’—In consequence of the 
enthusiastic extravagances of these French prophets, which 
were at their height in the time of Swift, he wrote his dis- 
course on the mechanical operations of the Spirit.—Whiston, 
the mathematician, was extremely enthusiastic, ever studying 
the prophecies; and, from that, took to prophesying the ap- 
proach of a millennium. Nor did the following occurrence 
cure him. Whiston had an estate to sell, and offering it toa 
friend, asked at the rate of thirty years’ purchase: the friend 
stared with affected astonishment. ‘‘ What’s the matter ?” 
said Whiston ; ‘‘the price I| ask is fair; it is less than others 
rate the value.” ‘1 do not wonder (replied his friend) at 
what others may do; they may know no better; but you, Mr. 
Whiston, you, my friend too, to ask of me thirty years’ pur- 
chase, when you yourself know that, in less than half that 
time, all men’s property will be common, and no man’s estate 
worth six pence.”? Poor Whiston lived to witness the fallacy 
of his calculations ; among which, were the actual approach 
of two millenniums.—Then there was Dr. Lloyd, bishop of 
Worcester, who turned prophet at ninety! and went to Queen 
Anne, by appointment, to prove to her majesty, out of Daniel 
and the Revelations, that four years hence there would be a 
war of religion ; that the king of France would be a protestant, 
and fight on their side; that the popedom would be destroyed, 
&c.; and declared, that he would be content to give up his 
bishopric, if it were not true. Swift says, that the lord-trea- 
surer confounded the old prophet by immediate argument, 
which affronted him exceedingly.—Then we have had a 
Count Zinzendorff, founder and head of the sect called Mora- 
vians. The count, says an ingenious French writer, has shown 
to all Europe, that, in the most enlightened age, perseverance, 
supported by enthusiasm and devotion, could recal that zeal, 
that mysticity, those extraordinary follies, which we would 
think proper only for the dark and barbarous ages. He want- 
ed sublime virtues ; he therefore set in motion the great spring 
of religion: he wanted men without ambition; he has intro- 
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duced the community of effects: he had occasion for weak 
imaginations ; he enfeebled them by abstinence and frugality : 
he must have miracles ; he had the boldness to attempt some : 
prophecies; he ventured them: scholars; he corrupted some : 
women; he seduced some. The bea{-schemed particular of 
his life, is the transporting his disciples into the new world: 
he was very sensible that pietists were not made for the old. 
One ought to pardon a man’s feeding himself with this beauti- 
ful conceit ; J am the legislator, and the sovereign, of a nation 


of brothers. 


Emanuel Swedenborg, a Swede, wrote the wonders of hea- 
ven and hell; and in it he recounts, with great gravity, a jour- 
ney he made to the former place during his life-time. He 
enters into circumstantial details of the habitations marked 
out, in the spiritual world, for the English, the Dutch, and dis- 
tinctively for the Parisians. As this worthy baron will be 
again in our exhibition, we pass by the rest of his creed. 


Lord Napier (the inventor of the logarithms) prophesied the 
end of the world, but outlived his prediction.—About half a 
century ago, a certain mischievous and religious madness broke 
out in Denmark, and, as usual, it became infectious. The 
persons who were influenced by it, believed that they should 
ensure their own salvation by committing murder, and suffer- 
ing death; and, that they might avoid sending unprepared 
souls out of the world, they selected children for their vic- 
tims. ‘These madmen sought death; but the judges were wise 
enough not to grant it them, but gave them imprisonment for 
life instead ; and this put a stop to the frensy. 


ConvVULSIONNAIRES.—Grimm informs us, that, in Paris, 
1759, there were women called convulsionnaires, who pre- 
tended to receive visitations of the Holy Spirit, and who 
courted certain grievous bodily inflictions ; such as being ac- 
tually crucified, beat, thrust with swords, &c. It went on for 
twenty years, in the heart of Paris, but was at last put down 
by the police !—¢ Correspondence. )—Another French author 
says, that Carré de Montgeron, a counsellor of Parliament, 
went and delivered to the king a collection, in quarto, of all 
their miracles, attested by a thousand witnesses; for which, 
with very good reason, he was put under confinement, and 
obliged to go through a regimen to bring him to his senses. 
The miracles, however, went on for thirty years successively, 
without any intermission. Sister Rose, sister Iluminée, sister 
Promised, sister Devout, were perpetually sent for to people’s 
houses. They used to have themselves whipped, and no 
30 
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marks of it were to be seen the next day: they could bear, 
without any show of pain, to be beaten on the breast with 
sticks (no wonder, since it had been well fenced for the exhi- 
bition of such a farce): they were laid before a great fire, with 
their faces copiously plaistered over with pomatum, and did 
not burn. At length, as time improves all arts, the scenery 
ended in sticking swords into their fleshy parts, and crucifying 
them: even a celebrated divine had the honour of being ex- 
tended on the cross. That we have had the fits or convul- 
sions acted in England during the early stages of Methodism, 
is certain: see Wesley’s Journals, in which the cases are ac- 
tually stated. May not our modern tragedians be called con- 
vulsionnaires, since Mr. Kean has set the example of going off 
always in convulsions? Surely it would be more comfortable 
to the spectators’ feelings, if they would die a little more easy, 
and, perhaps, to themselves also. ‘The correct imitation of 
the rattles in the throat, or the dying hiccough. is not tragedy ; 
it is worse.—Some years back, one Mary Tofts an infamous 
woman, pretended to be brought to bed of several rabbits. 
We only mention it, because her case was argued by a learned 
contemporary divine, as a completion of a prophecy in the 
Revelations.——-( Dodsley, 1776. )—In the year 1761, two men 
arrived at Cologne, who said that they came from Damascus. 
The Jesuits of that town went to them, and talked to them in 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldaic: they answered them in 
all languages. They said they were come, by order of Hea- 
ven, to turn men to repentance. ‘They gave out that they 
were seven hundred years old! ‘Among the rest of their pro- 
phecies, Constantinople would be destroyed, 1766; the true 
God acknowledged by all nations, 1767; a valiant man gives 
his testimony to it, 1768; England to be overflowed, 1769; an 
earthquake all over the world, 1770; the fall of the sun, 
moon, and stars, 1771; the globe of the earth burnt, 1772; 
the universal judgment, 1773.—At Berne, Nov. 10, 1768, a 
woman, whose son was named Isaac, and the husband Abra- 
ham, took it into her head that she was under an obligation to 
sacrifice her son, for the expiation of her sins, and actually 
performed the sacrifice upon her toilette, which she convert- 
ed into a kind of altar, persuading her husband that it was a 
good and laudable act. They were both taken up and im- 
prisoned, and, excepting their fanaticism, appeared in their 
right senses.——( Dodsley, 1768. )-—-At Trieste, a hermit pro- 
phesied the total destruction of the city in May, 1772. The 
impression made on the people was such, that they forsook 
their habitations and business, to fly from the approaching de- 
struction: nor could they be prevailed on to re-appear until 
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after the fatal day, when the prophet, who foresaw the destruc- 
tion of others, perished himself alone, by being hanged !—In 
the beginning of May, 1791, died, in the neighbourhood of 
Dumfries, Mrs. Buchan, the leader of some deluded people 
there. Finding herself upon the point of death, she called 
her disciples together, and told them she had still one secret 
to communicate, which was, that she was the Virgin Mary, 
the mother of our Lord ; that she was the same woman, men- 
tioned in the Revelations, as being clothed with the sun, &c. 
who was driven into the wilderness ; that she had been wan- 
dering in the world ever since our Saviour’s days; _ that, 
though she here appeared to die, they need not be discour- 
aged, for she would only sleep a little, and, in a short time, 
would again visit them, and conduct them to the new Jerusa- 
lem. After she died, her enthusiastic votaries would not bury 
her, but built up the coffin in the corner of a barn, always ex- 
pecting that she would rise again from the dead, according to 
her promise. At length, however, the people in the neigh- 
bourhood, shocked at these proceedings, got a justice’s war- 
rant, and the prophetess was buried in earnest.—/( Dodsley, . 
1791. )—-Mr. Evanson, after calling the doctrine of the Trini- 
ty “an ill-omened and fatally-pernicious doctrine,”’ tells us 
prophetically, that the whole apostasy will be destroyed within 
sixty years. (See his Second Thoughts on the Trinity.)-—-One 
Geo. Bell, a methodist, some years since prophesied the end 
of the world, which made a sufficient stir with the sect. This 
fanatic after trying prophecy in vain, turned infidel, and last- 
ly became a politician, in the radical sense. 


Thus have we given some instances of the imbecility of the 
human mind, when superstition and folly are allowed to lead. 
Unhappily, it appears too, that there are no tenets, however 
absurd, that would not bring in some proselytes: all past his- 
tory proves this lamentable fact: and in our own times, Joan- 
na Southcote’s miraculous pregnancy was believed as gospel, 
and by some, too, whose education and rank of life was far be- 
yond the ordinary. Do we then make war against religion in 
ridiculing superstition, and the ultra-sectarianism and slang of 
absolute fanatics, whether ancient or modern, who 


“‘ Sweet religion make a rhapsody of words ;” 


Certainly not. It is the duty of every one to root out this 
spleen of the soul, and plant in its place the most cheerful phi- 
losophy that ever flourished for the good of man—-we mean 
the Christian code, not that usually named a philosophical re- 
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ligion, z. e. a natural religion ; its best name would be a phi- 
losophistical chimera, which a certain few, in the plenitude of 
their superior wisdom, more enlightened than the rest of the 
world, would palm upon us. We entreat the reader always 
to make distinctions, at least in the perusal of these pages; 
for we have levelled (and shall so continue) our pop-guns at 
certain pious liberties usurping the place of a divine dispensa- 
tion; we have sent our fulminating balls at rhapsodies and 
reveries, which profess to be of the sanctuary, but are no bet- 
ter than unworthy intruders there ; and, lastly, we shall, ax 
contraire, in proper time and place, put the foolscap on those 
wise heads, whose creed may, in fact, be said to run thus (un- 
der the contradictory title of }—The Unbeliever’s Creed : — 


** ] believe that there is no God, but that matter is God, and 
God is matter; and that it is no matter whether there is any 
God or not. I believe, also, that the world was not made; 
that the world made itself; that it had no beginning ; that it 
will last for ever, world without end. 


** ] believe that aman is a beast; that the soul is the body, 
and the body is the soul; and that after death there is neither 
body nor soul. 


‘“‘T believe there is no religion ; that natural religion is the 
only religion; and that all religion is unnatural. I believe 
not in Moses ; I believe in the first philosphy: I believe not 
in the Evangelists ; 1 believe in Chubb, Collins, Toland, Tin- 
dal, Morgan, Mandeville, Woolston, Hobbes, Shaftesbury ; 1 
believe in Lord Bolingbroke ; | believe not in St. Paul. 


‘“‘]T believe not in revelation; I believe in tradition; I be- 
lieve in the Talmud ; I believe in the 4lcoran ; | believe not 
in the Bible; 1 believe in Socrates; 1 believe in Confucius ; 
I believe in Sanconiathon; 1 believe in Mahomet ; I believe 
not in Christ. 


* Lastly, I believe in all unbelief.” 





ILLUSTRIOUS BOWELS. 


SHAKSPEARE makes Thersites address Ajax, ‘“ Thou thing 
of no bowels, thou !”? which appeared to be so affronting, that 
Ajax repaid the compliment by a hearty drubbing. ‘To leave 
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the metaphor, we shall shew how much fuss has been made 
with the actual bowels of the illustrious—burying people in dif- 
ferent places, so as to cause doubts where the resurrection 
is to begin.—For instance, we read the following, in Dodsley’s 
Annual Register, for the year 1760. ‘* This evening, Novem- 
ber 9, 1760, about eight o’clock, his late majesty’s (George the 
Second) bowels were privately interred in King Henry the sev- 
euth’s chapel. A party of horse-guards preceded, who were 
followed by the lord-chamberlain (bearing his staff of office) 
and other noblemen, in two mourning coaches, with three foot- 
men behind each with flambeaux ; then came a second party 
of horse-guards, followed by avother mourning-coach and six, 

upon the front seat of which were two noblemen, and on the 
back seat lay a box, rather long, covered with purple-velvet 
and gold-nails, to which were affixed four golden handles. The 
noblemen who attended being alighted, eight yeomen of the 
guard (who waited at the abbey-door to receive the bowels) put 
a napkin through each handle, which was supported by two of 
them, and so carried the box into the chapel, preceded by the 
above noblemen, through the abbey, in which were posted a 
party of the foot-guards, and deposited in the royal vault. The 
trumpets sounded a dead-march during the whole ceremony.”’ 
Now, as the body itself was not buried until the 11th» it is im- 
possible not to admire the ingenuity of the first artist, who con- 
trived two funerals for the same body ; and, as all makes good 
for trade, it will not be surprising if, hereafter, the ceremony 
may not be still more separately portioned out into three divi- 
sions, id est, one coflin, and two boxes. We ever desire the 
utmost respect to be paid to dead or living royalty ; but the 
above ceremony partakes of the ludicrous! except to the un- 
dertaker. 


Again, we find the earl of Mansfield, nephew to the great 
earl of that name, who died in 1769, buried in two places. 
His heart carried to Kumlington, in the county of Dumfries, 
and the rest of the body interred in the north aisle of West- 
minster Abbey. 


Paul Whitehead, the poet, left his heart as a legacy to his 
friend and patron Lord Le Despencer, and which was placed 
in an urn at High Wycombe. 


Queen Caroline died of a mortification in her bowels, and 
her body was therefore twisted with towels, the usual practice 
in that disorder. As she would not be reconciled to ber son, 
even on her death-bed, it oceasioued these lines : 


Yes, here she lies, wrapt up in twenty towels, 
The only proof that Caroline had bowels. 
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The Bowels of an Attorney-General !—Mr. Erskine, when a 
counsel in the Court of King’s Bench, told Mr. Jekyll, ‘ That 
he had a pain in his bowels, for which he could get no relief.” 
*“ Pll give you an infallible specific,” replied the humorous 
barrister: “* Get made attorney-general, my friend, and then 
you’ll have no bowels at all !”” 


The saints can walk as well without bowels as without heads, 
The Turks once took the liberty to tear out the bowels of one 
of the holy priests of the chapel of Loretto, and then told him, 
with a sneer, to carry them himself to Loretto. He immedi- 
ately packed them up, as the legend states ; took the bundle 
under his arm, and cheerfully proceeded with it to that place. 
The journey cost him nothing, for, without entrails, he wanted 
neither meat nor drink : as soon as he had arrived, he laid him- 
self down in a convenient grave ; and this miracle has been 
perpetuated in a painting. 


The Egyptians supposed, that when the great cycle was 
complete, the soul would return to reanimate the body, and, 
therefore, they were at such pains in embalming the old tene- 
ments ; forgetting, however, that in the reviviscency they would 
have to do without brains and intestines ; for this was their 
manner of embalming: they took out the brains and entrails, 
and, having filled the body with myrrh, cassia, and other spi- 
ces, except frankincense, proper to dry up the humours, they 
pickled it in nitre, where it lay soaking for seventy days ; 
the body was then wrapped up in bandages of fine linen and 
gums, to make it stick like glue ; and so was delivered to 
the kindred of the deceased, entire in allits features, the 
very hairs of the eye-lids being preserved. .The Egyptians 
were, therefore, guilty of a bull, when thus reanimating a 
brainless and bowel-less people. To be sure, the satirists of 
our day make out some people as possessed of neither the 
one nor the other—who yet carry themselves daintily. 


John Baliel, Lord of Castle Bernard, died, and was buried 
in Newby Abbey, Scotland. His lady, a daughter of Lord 
Galloway, embalmed his heart, and placed it in a case of ivory 
bound with silver, near the high altar, on which account 
the abbey was afterwards called Sweet Heart, and Suavi cor- 
dium. 


We also find in Froissart, that the heart of Robert Bruce 
(King of Scotland), in a gold box, was suspended from the 
neck of Sir James Douglas, and so bandied about in the wars 
against the infidels. 








Sir John Carr (that merry knight), who once wrote a Tour 
in Ireland, tells us of a cobler, who was found in the bogs of 
Ireland, with all his tools, implements, and tackle, about him, 
and himself in wonderful preservation, being swallowed up in 
the tan-like pickle of the bogs.—Not so well preserved were 
a trooper and his horse, in complete armour, dug up out of 
Solway Moss, some years back. 


Herodotus gives a horrid story of an Egyptian embalmer: 
and Dr. Browne, in his Vulgar Errors, hath as strange a com- 
mentary on it. 


Exuumation.—Every age has its whims; the present 
one, in France, seems to be that of taking people out of their 
quiet graves, for the purpose of removing them to some other 
place of sepulture, which, in the course of a few years, is gen- 
erally violated in its turn. The coffins of poor Abeilard and 
Heloise have been changed, as well as our memory serves us, 
no less than four times; and their dust has made journeys 
enough to satisfy St. Cuthbert himself, of capricious and un- 
reasonable memory ; who, for seven years after his demise, 
kept his indefatigable bearers trotting about with his stone-cof- 
fin, like so many oriental palanquin-bearers ; with this essen- 
tial difference, however, that, in the latter case, these prepos- 
terous peregrinations were to be laid at the door of the holy 
man himself; while, in all probability, had the poor metaphys- 
ical doctor, and his luckless spouse, been consulted as to their 
place of interment, they would have preferred staying quietly 
within the ‘ Paracleie’s white walls.’ 


An author inquires, Might not the Catholic idea of the 
‘ odour of sanctity,’ have arisen from the exhumation of em- 
balmed bodies ? And we may add, Might not those royal per- 
sonages, (whom Mr. Hobhouse unceremoniously calls bone- 
grubbers,) so lately intent upon the exhumation of the remains 
of the Bourbons, have imagined that the pious office reflected 
a sanctified odour to the act ? 


MUSIC. 


We have the authority of a great philosopher to say, that 
actual madness i horses may be cured by the melody of 
flutes; and Shakspeare, that music will put a stop to the gam- 
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bols of a herd of wild unhandled colts.x—Bonnet says, in his 
History of Music, that an officer being shut up in the Bastille, 
had his lute allowed him ; upon which, after a trial or two, 
the mice came issuing from their holes, and the spiders sus. 
pending themselves by their threads, assembled round him to 
enjoy his melody.—-Martin Luther considers ‘“* Music as one 
of the fairest and most glorious gifts of God, to which Satan is 
a bitter enemy.”—Sir. W. Temple avers, (Works, vol. 3, 429,) 
that, ‘** Some of our fathers went so far, as to esteem the love 
of music a sign of predestination, a thing divine, and reserved 
for the felicities of heaven itself.’? Happy are they that con- 
tent themselves thus, or in any other so easy and so innocenta 
way, and do not trouble the world, or other men, because they 
cannot be quiet themselves, though nobody hurts them. 


Dr. Keill, in his Anatomy, has asserted, that a good voice is 
capable of dividing a musical note into a hundred and ninety- 
six parts, and that a good ear can distinguish this very minute 
dfference of time.—-It is sometimes, however, very unfortu- 
nate to have this good voice: at any rate it was so for Apelles, 
the comedian, who was musical even when crying ; and Cali- 
gula prolonged his whipping, that he might have the pleasure 
of hearing his melodious lamentations. 


The censure of Aristophanes on the prevailing music of his 
time, viz. that of their ““ Having made music more flabby, more 
flexile, more rumpled than a cabbage-sprout, superseding mel- 
ody with a squeaking, fit only for low-lived ears,” might now 
and then be applied in modern instances. 


Some of the finest poetry, with corresponding music, has 
been composed in our day, by Mr. Moore, on sacred subjects. 
This unexpected, but pleasing, tuning of his lyre, after his 
previous effusions, reminds us of Clement Marot, who, after 
some very beautiful poetry, of a very licentious description, 
took to translating David’s Psalms into French poetry, and 
which were well! received: but as they were not set to music, 
as they since were, to be sung in churches, every one gave 
them such a tune as he thought fit, and commonly that of a 
ballad. Florimond de Remond informs us, that *“ Each of 
the princes and courtiers took a psalm for themselves. King 
Henry II. loved this psalm, Like as the hart doth breathe and 
bray, and took it for his own, which he sung at hunting. Mad- 
ame de Valentinois, whom he loved, took this, Lord, to thee 
I make my moan, and made choice of it for herself. The 
Queen chose the psalm, Lord, in thy wrath reprove me not, 
which she sung to a merry tune. Anthony, King of Navarre, 
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took the psalm, Judge, and revenge my cause, O Lord, which 
he sung at a dance of Poitou, and 80 did the rest.’”-—Beza put 
the remaining psalms into verse, which were well received. 


Margaret, first wife of the French King, Henry IV, was 
luxurious in this respect. She gave some bare-footed Augus- 
tins a revenue of 6000 livres, upon condition that they should 
sing canticles and the praises of God, set to such music as should 
be composed to her order. The naked-footed Augustins could 
not be brought to it; they still sung psalms, and, for their 
obstinacy, the Queen turned them out, and put in, in lieu, shod 
Augustins, who, probably, would, upon such footing, sing to 
any tune for 6000 livres a year.—(St. Fou, vol. 1.) 


Bayle notices the abbot of Baigne, a man of great wit, who, 
haviug the art of inventing new musical instruments, and being 
in the service of Lewis XI, king of France, was. ordered by 
that prince to get him @ concert of swine’s voices, thinking 
it impossible. The abbot was not surprised, but asked money 
for the performance which was immediately delivered to him: 
and he wrought a thing as singular as ever was seen; for out 
of a great number of hogs, of several ages, which he got 
together and placed under a tent or pavilion, covered with 
velvet, before which he had a table of wood, painted, with a 
certain number of keys, he made an organical instrument, and 
as he played upon the said keys, with little spikes, which prick- 
ed the hogs, he made them cry in such order and consonance, 
as highly delighted the king and all his company.—-(Bayle’s 
Dictionary, vol. 3, Article Lewis XI.) 


Frog-Concert.--We were not ourselves aware of the vocal 
powers of frogs: but the following testimonials show'that a 
frog-concert is no such despicable matter, and ought to be 
taken into the most serious consideration even of our senators ; 
for au establishment might easily be formed, at the bottom of 
the speaker’s garden ; to which those gentlemen. who have 
been speaking for the good of their country, might retire, 
and then and there be recreated by the modulation of an ani- 
mal concerto— 


Wild as the marsh, and tuneful as the harp. 


Hear what Mr. Priest says, himself a musician : “ Prepared as 
I was to hear something extraordinary from these animals, I 
confess, the first frog-concert | heard in America was so much 
beyond any thing | could conceive of the powers of these mu- 
sicians, that | was truly astonished. This performance was 


al fresco, and took place on the 18th of April, in a large 
31 
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swamp, where there were at least ten thousand performers ; 
and | really believe not two exactly in the same pitch, if the 
octave can possibly admit of so many divisions, or shades of 
semitones.” (Priest’s Travels in America.) We have read 
of a Russian princess, whose ear was so attuned to the melody 
of Dutch nightingales, as to have a froggery made under her 
chamber-window : the colony soon increased, and these Philo- 
melas testified, in full chorus, their gratitude to one who had 
so sublime, though hyperborean, a taste. 


Others are equally delighted with a melody of a different 
and louder sort. Dr. Burney informs us, in his History of 
Music, that Queen Elizabeth used to be regaled at dinner with 
twelve trumpets and two kettle-drums; which, together with 
fifes, cornets, and side-drums, made the hall ring for half an 
hour together.” The drums of the royal ears must, surely, 
have been made of better leather than is sold in Leadenhall 
Market. And this reminds us of an incident, mentioned in 
the accounts of the Olympic games, which may serve to mark 
the character of music at the time it happened. Lucian re- 
lates, that a young flute-player, named Harmonides, at his 
first public appearance in these games, began a sclo with so 
violent a blast, on purpose to surprise and elevate the audi- 
ence, that he breathed his last breath into his flute, and died 
on the spot. When to this anecdote is added, that the trum- 
pet-players at these exhibitions expressed an excess of joy, 
when they found their exertions had neither rent their 
cheeks nor burst their blood-vessels, some idea may be 
formed of the noisy and vociferous style of music which 
then pleased. 


But there are some who are dire foes to any sort of music, 
except the nasal drones of the Tabernacle.—-Instrumental and 
cathedral singing is an abomination.—In 1586, at the time that 
the puritans were framing innumerable bills of further reforma- 
tion in the church, a pamphlet was dispersed, entitled, “* A 
Request of all true Christians to the House of Parliament,” 
which, among other things, prays, ‘“ That all cathedral- 
churches may be put down, where the service of God is 
grievously abused, by piping with organs, singing, ringing, and 
trowling of psalms, from one side of the choir to the other, 
with the squeaking of chanting choristers, disguised (as are all 
the rest) in white surplices; some in corner-caps and silly 
copes , imitating the fashion and manner of antichrist the pope, 
that man of sin, and child of perdition, with his other rabble 
of miscreants and shavelings.” And, in the seventeenth cen- 
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tury, during the civil wars, organs were removed from the 
churches in England ; and so genérally reprobated, that, at 
the Restoration, there could scarce be found either organists, 
organ-builders, or singers. Verily, the Scotch presbyterian 
allows not of organs-anent. 


With respect to choir-singing, Wesley says, “‘ There are two 
things, in all modern pieces of music, which I could never re- 
concile tocommon sense. One is, singing the same words ten 
times over ; the other, singing different words by different per- 
sons, at one and the same time; and this in the most solemn 
addresses to God, whether by way of prayer, or of thanks- 
giving. This can never be defended by all the musicians 
in Europe, till reason is quite out of date.”—-( Journal 
13th.) 


Now, Jackson, of Exeter, says (in his Four 4ges_), that the 
common people, in cathedral-music, like the chant’ better 
than the service, and, next to that, the responses to the com- 
mandments. 


Some have no taste for music, and avow it, in despite of Shak- 
speare’s maledictions, “The man that hath no music in his 
soul,” &c. &c. Thus, Pope declared, that Handel’s finest per- 
formances gave him no more pleasure than the airs of a com- 
mon ballad. However bad the poet’s ear must be, still he is to 
be praised for speaking out ; for now it is become a perfect 
fashion with us to see and hear with other people’s organs ra- 
ther than our own. 


Mr. Southey, too, avows himself as no lover of music, 
which is marvellous in a poet. ‘ We sat round a fire, while 
an instrument was played, the guitar, less disagreeable than 
most others to one who is no lover of music, because it is not 
loud enough to force his attention when he is not disposed to 
give it.”—( Travels in Spain, p. 25.)—Again, ‘* Poetry and 
painting are closely allied: but | am heterodox as to the trin- 
ity of . arts, and reject the co-equality of musie.”»—(Ditto, 
p- 135. 


Lord Chesterfield would not allow his son to perform on a 
musical instrument. “If you love music, go to operas and 
concerts: but I first insist upon your neither fiddling nor 
piping yourself.” Perhaps his lordship feared the latter 
would spoil young master’s features ; for the Grecians lat- 
terly abstained from the flute, because it distorted the counte- 
nance. 3 
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The inhabitants of Corunna love dearly those sounds which 
we should deem unmusical. Their carts are drawn by two 
oxen, and the wheels make a most discordant creaking ; and 
though the governor of the town ordered that the wheels should 
be well oiled to prevent this, the drivers presented a petition 
to the contrary notwithstanding, alleging, that the oxen, and 
consequently themselves, liked the sound, and would not draw 
without this accompaniment : the order was revoked.—( Sou- 


they’s Spain, p. 8.) 


The Chinese are vain of their music, ascribing to it great 
powers. ‘“ Would you conquer your enemies,” says one of 
the emperors, “ diffuse among them tender songs, set to vo- 
Juptuous melodies, which will soften their hearts and enervate 
their bodies: after this send them plenty of women, and 


your conquest will be complete.”—( Watson's Conquest of 
Miaotse.) 


One naturally thinks of that noble instrument the organ, 
while on this subject, and which seems to be of ancient stand- 
ing ; since St. Jerome mentions one with twelve pair of bel- 
lows, which might be heard one thousand paces, or a mile off; 


and another, at Jerusalem, which might be heard at the Mount 
of Olives. 


We find, from Mr. Pegge, that that organ in the Temple 
church, Fleet-street, reputed the best in London, was made 
by Smith. The law-societies, being resolved to have a good 
organ, employed one Smith and one Harris, to make each of 
them an organ, value £500; and promised that they would 
give £700 for that which proved best. This was accordingly 
done, and Smith’s was preferred and purchased. The other, 
made by Harris, was sold to Christ’s Church, in Dublin; but, 
being afterwards exchanged for another, made by Byfield, for 


£400 difference, it was sold, by Byfield, to the church at Wool- 
wich.—/( Curialia. ) 


Then, asto the celebrated Haerlem organ: “ It was made 
by Christopher Muller, of Haerlem, and erected in 1738. It 
consists of eight thousand pipes, the largest thirty-eight feet 
long, and sixteen inches in diameter; there are sixty-eight 
stops, of which the most wonderful is the vox humana, so ex- 
actly imitative of the human voice, both in bass, tenor, and 
treble, that it was some time before | (says Mr. Forbes) could 
persuade myself that | was not imposed upon by real voices. 
There are other pipes which are equally wonderful in the notes 
of different birds; and the effect of the kettle-drum is not 
easy to be conceived.””—( Letters from France.) 











Again, in the church of St. Mary Major, at Trent, is a pro- 
digious large organ, which can be made to counterfeit all sorts 
of musical instruments, together with the singing of birds, the 
cries of several beasts, and the sounds of drums and trumpets, 
so exactly, that it is difficult to distinguish between the imita- 
tion and the reality.—(Donald Campbell’s Journey.) 


Mr. Coxe, in his Sketches of Switzerland, speaking of the 
cathedral organ at Lucerne, says, that the dimensions of the 
centre-pipe, as the priest assured him, was forty feet in length, 
and near three in breadth, and weighs eleven hundred pounds. 


The organ, in the cathedral-church at Ulm, in Germany, is 
ninety-three feet high, and twenty-eight broad: its largest 


pipe is thirteen inches diameter, and it has sixteen pair of bel- 
lows. 


We could wish to make no comment upon that style of sing- 
ing, that runs, asit were, to the ear somewhat between cooing 
and caterwauling; but so enrapturing are the open figurantes 
and vocalists, that it has been hitherto deemed impossible for 
them to ask too much money from Jobn Bull, and as equally 
impossible for this good-natured gentleman to enjoy their trills 
and capers, unless he pays exorbitantly for them. Conse- 
quently, we find a prima donna seria demanding for her season 
two thousand five hundred pounds sterling, a free benefit, tra- 
velling expenses paid, a table, and a carriage kept for her. 
We find a primo tenore serio e buffo, and his wife, as prima don- 
na buffa e seria, asking two thousand five hundred guineas 
for the season, with the privilege to sing at concerts, a dress- 
ing-room, a table kept with fourteet covers, the convenience 
of a coach to the theatre, and an advance of two hundred and 
fifty guineas. Mademoiselle G. (a dancer) desires to have, 
for three months, which she will employ in the ballet at Lon- 
don, one thousand pounds, a clear benefit, two guineas a day, 
her travelling expenses, and her support; making, for about 
three months, two thousand eight hundred and seventy pounds! 
And so on to the end of the chapter. 


Why not rather repeat the celebrated commemoration of 
Handel, which took place in May, 1784. We should rejoice 
if asimilar one were again to be performed, the profits being 
great, and well applied, and every party delighted. We shall 
give the particulars. The band amounted to four hundred and 
eighty-two in number: there were forty-nine first violins, fifty- 
two second violins, thirty-two tenors, twelve oboes, fourteen 
second oboes, seven flutes, thirty violincellos, twenty-five bas- 
soons, one double bassoon, eighteen double basses, fourteen 
trumpets, three trombones, twelve horns, four drums, one 
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double drum: and of vocal performers, twenty-two cantos, 
fifty-one altos, sixty-six tenors, sixty-nine basses. The re- 
ceipts were, for the five commemorations, 


£. Ss. d. 
First day, May 26,1784, at Westminster Abbey 2,966 5 0 
Second ditto, at the Pantheon - - - - - - - - - 1,690 10 QO 
Third ditto, in the Abbey ----------- 2,626 1 9 
Fourth ditto - - ditto ----------+--- 1,603 7 0 
Fifth ditto - - - ditto-------+--+---.- S.1t7 17s 
At three several rehearsals in both places - - - 944 17 10 
His majesty’s donation - - - ---------- 525 0 0 
Sale of the books --------------- 262 15 Q 





£12,736 12 10 














Disbursements, 
Mr. Wyatt, for the buildings in the Abbey and # _ s. d. 
Pantheon -------+---+------+-- 1,969 12 0 
Mr. Ashley, for payment of the band - - - - - - 1,976 17 0 
Rent and illumination of the Pantheon - - - - - 156 16 0 
Advertising in town and country - - - - - - - - 236 19 O 
Printing books of the words - - - - - « - - - - 289 2 0 
Door-keepers - ---------------- 102 1 6 
Use of the organ- --------------- 100 O O 
High and petty constables - - --------- 100 5 0 
Gratifications ----------+-+------ 167 5 0 
Engraving cheques, striking medals, drawings, 
guards, porters, and sundry incidents ---- 351 8 10 
To the society for Decayed Musicians - - - - - 6,000 0 0 
To the Westminster hospital - - - - - - - - - - 1,000 0 0 
In the hands of the treasurer, to answer subse- 
quent disbursements - - - ---------- 285 6 6 
Whole of the disbursements - - - - £12,736 12 10 





The effects of this vast assemblage of vocal and instrumental 
music were such as were never before experienced. The 
choral power of harmonic combinations affected some to tears 
and fainting; while others were melted and enrapt by the ex- 
quisite sweetness of single sounds. When the whole chorus 
from each side of the orchestra, joined by all the instruments, 
burst out,‘ He is the King of Glory,’ the effect was so ad- 
mirable, that tears came into the eyes of several of the per- 
formers; neither was this effect superficial, or confined to the 
orchestra.—(Burney’s account of the Commemoration of Han- 
del.)—After all, this commemoration fell short of the dedica- 
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tion of the Temple; for Josephus informs us, that there were 
200,000 musicians at it. . 


The celebrated Farinelli, who once sung here, and whose 
strains called forth this precious exclamation from a lady of 
quality, ‘“‘ One God, one Farinelli!”? had a pension of £2000 
a year from the king of Spain, who used to play himself. The 
musician, however, thought the pension too little, when 
obliged to hear the royal music. 


We suppose recitative will never be left off in operas: yet 
Metastasio himself blames this mode of writing for operas ; 
but, then, he shrugs up his shoulders, and says, “ You know 
one must get money.””—(Crudeli.) 


By-the-by, as music is the subject, we thought oratorios— 
were supposed to consist of music adapted to sacred subjects. 
Only take notice of Margh 29, 1816, at Covent-Garden the- 
atre; especially as many religious people go there to oratorios, 
who would not see a play performed on any account. 


1. I know that my Redeemer liveth, &c. 


2. Hush, ye pretty warbling quire ; 
Your thrilling strains 
Awake my pains 
And kindle fierce desire ! 


3. The flocks shall leave the mountains. 
4. The people that walked in darkness. 


5. O! ruddier than the cherry, 
O! sweeter than the berry, 
O! nymph more bright 
Than moonshine night, 
Or kindlings blythe and merry. 


6. Comfort ye my people, &c. 


7. Love in her eyes sits playing, 
And kindles soft desire. 


8. Is there a heart, &c. 
9. Hallelujah Chorus! 


19. OQ! the pleasures of the plains. 
Besides Acis and Galatea mixed up with the Messiah ! 


Beating Time.—The celebrated musical Lulli may be said 
to have beat himself to death; for, in regulating with his cane 
a Te Deum, for the recovery of Lewis XIV, in 1686, he 
wounded his foot in so violent a manner, that it mortified, and 


he expired at the age of fifty-four.—(Burney’s Commemoration 
of Handel.) 
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Monsieur Saveur is wonderfully accurate. He has deter- 
mined, that whereas the gravest musical note (for there have 
been Bank notes of a very grave character, and to the soul as 
potential) the ear is capable of perceiving, vibrates twelve 
times and a half in onesecond ; the sharpest which the ear is 
capable of feeling, performs fifty-one thousand one hundred 
pulses in the same portion of time! 


Lastly, the power of national music, to which the ear has 
been accustomed, is astonishing and unquestionable. The 
Ranz de Vaches. a Swiss air, made the Swiss soldiers melan- 
choly while in the service of the French; it was therefore, 
forbidden to be played. What will not a Frenchman do after 
his Vive Henri Quartre, or an Englishman with his God save the 
King, or a Scotchman with Lochaber no more, or an Irishman 
with St. Patrick’s day in the Morning ? Each air has its local 
inspiration, which death alone will extinguish. 





AUTHORS. 


Tue conduct of the world has been so eccentric towards 
authors, that we are under the necessity of displaying some of 
that eccentricity—(but, by way of anecdote) :—for what can 
be more unaccountable than the patronizing dead genius in- 
stead of living ? Giving a marble monument to the memory of 
him who died for want: the not being able to discover merit 
because contemporary, unless indeed a fashion intervenes in 
the matter? This is not said invidiously of the public,—the 
real patrons of merit,—-for we shall hereafter, shew that it is, 
in the main, attributable to an unaccountable apathy or indif- 
ference, on their part, in the very plain matter of judging for 
themselves. Let us, therefore, take a panoramic view of the 
genus irritabile,—of authors who die, and whose works follow 
them, and of others, who, wanting bread, receive a stone-mon- 
ument in lieu, and so become immortal ; their works flourish- 
ing like the yew-tree, because planted over a grave. A very 
lively and ingenious modern author, Mr. D’Israeli, has already 
spared us some trouble in his various and ingenious works on 
the profession ; and we have only to give abrupt items of the 
fate or success of those, who rashly wade through printing-ink, 
—a plunge far more desperate than even dabbling in brick 
and mortar. The reflections that arise from this coup d’eil 
will follow ; and, as we have separate chapters upon patrons, 
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—dedications,—-style,—modes of studying,—critics, &c. we 
shall, for the present, enlarge no further. 


It must have been very satisfactory to the authors and book- 
sellers of the fifteenth century, to find such demand for books, 
as is shown in the following instances of school-divinity. Pan- 
zer descrives no less than one hundred and seyenty editions of 
various parts of the works of St. Augustine, before the year 
1500! There are more than twenty editions of the works of 
St. Basil before 1500! Of Lanctantius, another of the fathers 
of the church, and generally distinguished by the appellation 
of the Christian Cicero, there are six editions ; but, of all 
others favoured by the popular partiality of the day, was St. 
Thomas Acquinas, whose united works filled no less than 
seventeen volumes folio ; and Panzer describes no fewer than 
two hundred and forty editions of his performances, in whole 
orin part. But it is, perhaps, still more to the credit and 
taste of those times, that very nearly three hundred editions of 
the different works of Cicero were published before the year 
1500, all of which Panzer describes. (See Beloe’s Anecdotes, 
vol. 4.) Of the various works of Aristotle, one hundred and 
fifty-nine editions before 1500: of Dionysius Cato’s distichs, 
forty-two editions before 1500. 


To return to Acquinas, he was so great a favourite as to be 
called, in that day, the evangelical doctor, the angel of the 
schools, the eagle of theologians. Eminent men in those days 
were always doctored. Duns Scotus was designated as Doc- 
tor Subtilis; Alexander Hales, for his metaphysical attain- 
ments, the irrefragable doctor. Even our own pious King 
Henry the Eighth, defender of the faith, entered the lists with 


Martin Luther, for speaking irreverently of Acquinas. 


Platerus confirms all this ; for he speaks of one, who, com- 
ing to the University, suddenly fell ill, and, upon his death- 
bed, had so earnest a desire that he might die a doctor, that 


he was accordingly dubbed one,—though so late in the sea- 
son. | 


We shall have frequently to allude to those multifarious au- 
thors, who strangle us with their waste fertility. The first in- 
stance is that of ALBertus Maenus, whose works were pub- 


a at Lyons, in 1651, in no less than twenty-one volumes 
olio | 


Peter D’Atva was rather prolix, for he published forty- 
eight folios on the Mysteries of the Conception. We may 


safely assert, that, if it required forty-eight volumes folio to 
32 
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clear up a mystery, that mystery has been rendered, by the 
endless D’Altva, still more mysterious. Pope Alexander V. 
adopted another course: he issued his bull, commandiag that 
there should not be any discussion upon such an intricate sub- 
ject. 


What a compliment to Appison, and to the sense of that 
day, was it, when 20,000 of the Spectator have been sold in 
one day. 


Upon authors that are multifarious :—Browne, the author 
of Religio Medici, not having the good of “ the trade”’ before 
his eyes, but thinking in Ganganelli’s way, speaks in this he- 
terodox style: ‘Tis not a melancholy wish of my own, but 
the desires of better heads, that there were a general synod; 
not to unite the incompatible differences of religion, but, for 
the benefit of learning, to reduce it, as it lay at fret, in a few 
and solid authors; and to condemn to the fire those swarms 
and millions of rhapsodies, begotten only to distract and abuse 
the weaker judgment of scholars, and to maintain the trade 
and mystery of typographers.” To this may be added, the 
remark of Cunzus: ‘ He that does not send some perform- 
ance to the German fairs (the Paternoster-rows of London) 
twice in a year, thinks his reputation lost in the republic of 
letters; from whence it*happens, that we have more books 
now in one day, than a shower of rain produces mushrooms.”’ 
Again, Sir Thomas Browne observes, “ There are a bundle of 
curiosities, not only in philosophy, but in divinity, proposed 
and discussed by men of most supposed abilities, which, in- 
deed, are not worthy our vacant hours, much less our serious 
studies ;—pieces only fit to be placed in Pantagruel’s library, 
or bound up with Tertaretus de modo cacandi.” 


We have somewhere read of six hundred volumes having 
been composed by the French bishop du Bettay. 


Madame de Bovurtenon, a visionary, born in Flanders, 
1616, composed no less than eighteen volumes octavo. She 
ranked herself equal with the Virgin Mary, and professed to 
have communications with the Deity. 


Burns, whose works have inspired a delighted world, ex- 
pired amid all the horrors of the most desolate poverty! But 
he has a splendid monument! this is no new case. The 
Athenians were quite as bad as the moderns; for Miltiades, 
who had served them, was persecuted, and even imprisoned : 
but, when he died, their eyes were opened to his merits, and 
they erected a monument to his memory, on the plains where 
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he gained his glory. And so it is ever with painters: a cou- 
ple of their pictures, when they are warranted dead, will fetch 
more money than the painters ever earned in their lives. 


Butter was fortunate, for a time, in having Charles II. to 
admire his Hudibras—that monarch carried one in his pocket: 
hence his success, though the work has great merit. Yet, 
does merit sell a work in one case out of twenty ? Butler, af- 
terall, was left to starve ; for, according to Dennis, the author 
of Hudibras died in a garret. 


Samuel Boyse, author of the Deity, a poem, wasa fag au- 
thor, and, at one time, employed by Mr. Ogle to translate 
some of Chaucer’s Tales into modern English, which he did, 
with great spirit, at the rate of three pence per line for his 
trouble. Poor Boyse wore a blanket, because he was desti- 
tute of breeches; and was, at last, found famished to death 
with a pen in his hand. 


Dr. Beartis, for his Essay on the Immutability of Truth, 
which cost him four years’ labour, got fifty guineas.—(Forbes’s 


Life.) 


Dr. Bair was fortunate: he received six hundred guineas 
for a single volume of sermons. 


Dr.-Burn wrote the Justice of the Peace, which was sold 
to Andrew Millar for £210, who, to his credit, voluntarily ad- 
ded one hundred guineas for every new edition. More than 
twenty thousand pounds have been gained by that book. 


Joseph Barerti, author of the Italian Dictionary wilfully 
retained, or secreted, four thousand words, for a second edi- 
tion. If Baretti was handsomely paid, this was dishonest; if 
otherwise, (as was the case with Dr. Johnson,) it was only 
diamond cut diamond. 


Itis a pity that authors should quarrel in public. Boyte 
and Bentuey did so about the ridiculous epistles of a detesta- 
ble tyrant: and we find the great Dr. Bentley, so little, as to 
fly to the words, “ Pride, insolence, ill manners ;” nay, in one 
place, he says, of his antagonist, “‘ The gentleman has given a 
broad hint, that, if | proceed further against Phalaris, | may 
draw upon myself a duel or a stab.” Boyle per contra, is no 
ways inferior in hard words; for he calls Dr. Bentley’s work 
“ A calumny, detraction, injustice, forgery, slander, and vile 
aspersion.”” 


Barry, the painter, conceived himself ill-paid by a public, 
whom he thought exempt from all passion; but, then, he was 
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_one of the most ill-tempered and envious of men. He was 
often heard to state, that it was a fact, generally known, that 
the musical celebrations in Westminster Abbey, which took 
place at the time of his exhibitions, were merely the contri- 
vance of acabal,to divert public attention from his works. 
Barry had been robbed, which was doubly unfortunate, for he 
was then poor; but even this he attributed to a conspiracy 
of those who envied him. He insinuated, in 1793, that even 
his copperplate printers had been tampered with by his ene- 
mies, to delay the publication of his prints. Atlength, he was 
dismissed the professorship to the Royal Academy, which was, 
of course, attributed to a cabal. He then affected the hermit, 
in a house in or near Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, which 
presented a worse appearance than dirty Bentley’s well-known 
hardware-shop in Leadenhall-street. The walls were sunk, 
the windows broken, and stuffed with rags and pictures ; no 
servant, nor any decent furniture: here the boys in the neigh- 
bourhood annoyed him by stopping up the key-hole, smearing 
the knocker, &c.; so that, at length he would scarcely open 
the door. We well remember Dr. Anderson sending him his 
Recreations in Agriculture: he opened the door, and, after en- 
quiring, with great asperity, what it was, ‘ Take it back; I 
know nothing about agriculture :’ while so saying, a parcel of 
urchins, to whom he was well known, came up and blew out 
his candle. All his vexations, which he had sought, now accu- 
mulated ; but he attributed the whole to the ‘* Raging, dia- 
bolical, shameless persecution of the concealed, though ever- 
active, emissaries of the cabal.” His theory, too, was most 
contradictory ; for he canonized Lewis XIV, and forgot Wil- 
liam III. In fine, he was the most pitiable, but determined, 
self-tormentor ever known within these realms. When Barry 
first shewed some dilatoriness in preparing for his lectures, as 
professor of painting, Sir Joshua Reynolds made some remarks 
upon his conduct ; to which Barry retorted with great inso- 
lence and brutality, saying, “If I had no more todo, in the 
composition of my lectures, than to produce such poor flimsy 
stuff as your discourses, I should soon have done my work, 
ser * prepared to read.”—(Vide Northcote’s Life of Rey- 
nolds. 


Dr. John Campsexy was a multifarious, but an industrious 
and excellent, writer. Dining out one day with a gentleman 
of property, the latter, pleased with his conversation, said he 
should be glad to purchase a set of his works. The next 
morning the gentleman perceived a cart at his door, loaded 
with books, the bill for which came to seventy pounds; and 
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this amazing bulk may be accounted for, by the doctor’s share | 
in writing the Universal History, the, Biographia Britannica, 
the Political Survey, &c. &c. &c. The parts of the Universal 
History, written by Campbell, are the histories of the Portu- 
guese, Dutch, Spanish, French, Swedish, Danish, and Ostend, 
settlements in the East-Indies; and the histories of the king- 
doms of Spain, Portugal, Algarve, Navarre, and that of France 
from Clovis, to the year 1656.—(Modern Universal History, 
vol, 1, p. 169.) 


The Rev. Mr. Cote was a multifarious compiler; for he 
left the nation his collections for the Athenz Cantabrigiensis, 
in more than fifty folio volumes, in his own writing, and which 
cost him nearly halfa century in the writing. 


Tom CoriaTe was an eccentric. When he travelled, in 
1608, a culverin was’shewn him at Milan, which, he was told, 
used to carry a ball eight miles! ‘ But this,’”? Tom innocently 
observes, “1 can hardly believe.”” ‘Tom was a singular char- 
acter: he distinguished himself by walking nine hundred miles 
with one pair of shoes, which, as he informs us, he got mended 
at Zurich. ‘Tom was, also, a frugal traveller; for he tells his 
mother, in a letter, that, in his ten months’ travels, betwixt 
Aleppo and the Mogul’s court, he spent but three pounds, liv- 
ing reasonably well for about two-pence per day. He, like oth- 
er literary coxcombs, died without knowing himself to be that 
character, in 1617. He entitled the book, mentioned above, 
“‘Crudities hastily gobbled up, in five Months’ Travels in 
France, Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, Helvetia, some parts of High 
Germany, andthe Netherlands, 4to. 1611.” Before this book, 
are about sixty copies of verses, by the poets of those times, 
who tickle the vanity of the author, while they make a jest of 
him.—(Grainger.) 


Carpan, according to Naude, admitted, that he crowded 
miscellaneous and foreign matter into his works, not for repu- 
tation, but for bread. Authors are paid per the sheet; and 
by this bad system, therefore, we have quantity instead of 
quality, sheets instead of pages. Cardan’s rule of multiplica- 
tion has, however, been implicitly followed, and, perhaps will, 
continue to the end of time. 


Camorens.—The Lusiad of. Camoens was the favourite 
hobby of Mickle, and justly so, for it is a noble poem ; still it is 
open to criticism. Voltaire, however, (himself the author of 
La Pucelle d’Orleans!) falls foul of that particular part, the 
island of Venus, in Canto 9, and condemns it as being so las- 
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civious, that no nation in Europe, except the Portuguese and « 


Italians, could endure it. Mickle, the translator, upon this be- 
comes very furious; and, in attacking Voltaire, adduces a va- 
riety of instances from other authors to prove comparatively 
that Camoens is modesty itself. A very odd mode of reason- 
ing, truly : but Camoens must be supported by his translator 
through thick and thin. Throughout a variety of notes, such 
quoted imperfections are brought to light of this nature from 
Ariosto, Tasso, Spenser, and even Milton, as perhaps might 
have been overlooked by a common or even a refined reader; 
and as faults and errors are not to be reasoned on by way of 
precedent, like the laws of one’s country, so Mickle’s mode 
of justification must be deemed extremely singular.—We 
thought the Portuguese poet, Camoens, a very fine one; Mr. 
Southey thinks otherwise: “I will venture to assert, (says he.) 
that there is more genius in one of our old metrical romances, 
than can be found in all the epic poems of Portugal, not ex- 
cepting Camoens.’’—(Letters from Portugal, p. 337.)—But 
whether Camoens was or was not a great poet, and the light 
of the Lusitanian age, he was suffered to die in an alms-house : 
a case rather too common, we must own. But Mr. Mickle, 
his translator, goes a great deal further, by exclaiming— 
** What but the fall of their state could be expected from bar- 
barians like these 2?” 


Mr. Cowrer, (who did not become an author until he was 
fifty, was humorously accurate; for he calculated that his 
translation of Homer, in blank verse would cost the purchaser 
about the seventh part of a farthing per line.—( Hayley’s Life, 
v. 3. p. 281.) 


Couns, that elegant poet, moaned and raved amidst the 
cloisters of Chichester cathedral, and died insane, in conse- 
quence of literary disappointment: however, there was a pret- 
ty monument raised to his memory ! 


ALEXANDER CrupeEn (the valued author of the Concordance) 
was an eccentric character. ‘Though so reduced as to correct 
the press for hire, he put up for member of parliament: he 
had one amiable weakness, which deserves relating : He al- 
ways carried about him a sponge, for the purpose of washing 
out the improper words which he saw chalked upon the walls 
by the boys. 


Poor CuatTerton, one of the greatest geniuses of the age, 
who destroyed himself through want (though insanity would be 
the better term, since it was in the family,) still left where- 
witha], by the aid of friends, to preserve his sister from want 
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and poverty in her latter years ; and enabled her also to leave 
her only child sufficiently provided for, according to her rank 
in life. This act of justice came late, as it usually does. A 
very small pension, like that allowed by Lewis XIV. te needy 
authors, would have prevented that catastrophe, and fifty 
others that are on record, besides others which we hear 
not of, 


CervaNTES.—A young man was perceived walking with a 
book in his hand, and, as he read, every now and then he burst 
out into the most extravagant laughter. Philip II], who wit- 
nessed it, exclaimed, ‘* Either that yeung man is mad, or he Is 
reading Don Quixotte :”—it was the latter. Oh! that Cer- 
vantes himself might have witnessed this incontestible proof of 
the immortality of his work. And yet Cervantes wanted not 
only the comforts but the necessaries of life. 


Cast xe, the author of that learned work the Lexicon Hep- 
taglotton, spent twelve thousand pounds upon it ; and yet, 
after all, was ruined, as well as the booksellers concerned 
with him in it. 


Henry Carey, author and composer of ‘‘ God save the 
King,” was reduced to such abject poverty, that, in a fit of 
desperation, October 4, 1743, he laid violent hands upon 
himself. 


Cornette suffered all the horrors of poverty. This great 
poet used to say, his poetry went away with his teeth. Some 
will think that they ought to disappear at the same time, as one 
would not give employment to the other. 


CuMBERLAND, in his life by himself, in a tone of much 
despondency, writes as a disappointed author. Cumber- 
land was a lively and ingenious writer: but we can scarcely 


agree with Dr. Drake, who tells us, that he is nearly equal to 
Milton! ' 


Of the learned Cuittincwortu, who died at Chichester, 
there is a curious anecdote: His antagonist, Cheynell, a noted 
presbyterian clergyman, attended him to the grave, and pro- 
nounced over him a most fanatical and ridiculous oration ; and 
threw into the grave Mr. Chillingworth’s famous book—the 
Religion of the Protestants ; as he said, “ that it might rot and 
see corruption with him.”—(Pennant’s Dover.) 


There is no doing without a patron. Of Cxurcniti’s 
Rosciad, which had so great a run afterwards, ten copies were 
sold in the first five days; in four days more six copies were 
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sold: but, when Garrick found himself praised in it, he set it 
afloat, and then Churchill reaped a large harvest. 


Cuaucer, the author of English poetry, did not write his 
Canterbury Tales till he was fifty-four years old. 


Cuartes IX, of France, that assassin and royal author, con- 
descended to write a treatise on hunting, and how to cure the 


mange in dogs: so that the dogs came better off than the sub- 
jects of his majesty. 


Curistina, queen of Sweden, was a blue stocking! She 
was daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, whom she succeeded in 
the government of the kingdom, in 1626, and resigned it to 
her cousin, Charles Gustavus, in 1654. Her reign, it is said, 
was marked by great prudence and justice. After her resig- 
nation, she adopted the profession of the church of Rome ; 
and died there, aged fifty-four. Her learning and talents were 
considerable ; and, if we may believe the histories of her life, 
her gallantry was at least as notorious as her love of letters. 
After dinner, on the day that she publicly abjured the errors 
of Lutheranism, a comedy was acted for the entertainment of 
the queen: ‘‘ Gentlemen,” says the queen to those who at- 
tended her conversion, and who were persons of rank, and 
commissioned to divert her highness, “it is very fair in you 
to amuse me this afternoon with a comedy, as | diverted you 
with a farce this morning.””—While at Rome, the pope ap- 
pointed some cardinals to attend the queen to see the statues, 
pictures, &c.: the queen was very justly delighted with a fine 
marble statue of Truth, executed by Bernini: a facetious car- 
dinal observing her admiration of the statue, exclaimed, “I 
thank God that your highness, so unlike most crowned heads, 
is so fond of truth.”—** You’ll recollect, my lord cardinal,” 
rejoined the queen, “ that all truths are not made of marble.” 
(Chevreau.) This queen appeared at the court of France in 
a tye-wig, with an English great-coat on. ‘The maids of hon- 
our instantly flocked around, and saluted her.; upon which she 
said, “‘ She could not account for their caresses, otherwise 
than as they must take her for a man.”, 


Every author has his heroine. Coxietet, a French bard, 
however, had three: he married three of his servants, and 
panegyrised them all in turn! 


Detoume, the enlightened interpreter of the nature of the 


English constitution, was frequently within the walls of the 
Fleet Prison. 
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Drypen.—Addison and Sir Richard Steele used to run 
down Dryden’s character as far as they could; Pope and Con- 
greve used to support it. (Jacob Tonson). Button’s coffee- 
house (the south side of Russell-street, Covent-garden) was 
the famed arena where these poetical gladiators fought in 
whispers. Poor Dryden sold ten thousand verses to Tonson 
for three hundred pounds; and he cleared every way about 
twelve hundred pounds by his Virgil, which was published by 
subscription ; and had six pence each line for his fables. He 
wrote several plays, which he sold for ten broad pieces each, 
and, if they acted well, perhaps fifty pounds more. It is re- 
markable, that this poet gave no proof of talent till he was 
twenty-seven years old. 


Diperot’s pecuniary recompense for the enormous labours 
which consumed the greater part of his life, in the Encyclo- 
peedia, was fixed at two thousand five hundred livres for each 
of the seventeen folio volumes, and a bonus.-of twenty thousand 
livres paid at setting out.—(Grimm.) 


Whereas Detitte got sixteen thousand franks for his Ver- 
sion of the Aneid alone.—( Paris Journal.) 


Dante had not the good fortune to please his patron at 
Verona. The great Candella Scala gave him to understand, 
that he was weary of him, and told him one day, it is a won- 
derful thing that such a one, who is a fool, should please us 
all, and make himself beloved by every body, which you, 
who are accounted a wise man, cannot do. ‘This is not to be 
wondered at, answered Dante; you would not admire such a 
thing if you knew how much the conformity of characters 
knits men together. Every one must see that this answer was 
sufficiently offensive to put the prince of Verona quite out of 
conceit with him. (Petrarch Rerum memorandarum, lib. 4.) 
—When Dante wrote his Inferno, he was unaequainted with 
the Greek language. 


Now and then we havea literary forgery palmed upon the 
world. Such were Dampercer’s Travels through the Inte- 
rior of Africa; several editions of which were sold in this 
country before the detection. 


The Rev. Wm. Davy, a Devonshire curate, in the year 
1795, begun a most desperate undertaking, viz. that of printin 
himself twenty-six volumes of Sermons, which he actually did, 
working off page by page, for fourteen copies ; and continuing 


this almost hopeles task for twelve years, in the midst of pov- 
33 
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erty! Such wonderful perseverance almost amounts to a 
ruling passion. 


Duns Scotus, commonly and most properly called Doctor 
Subtilis, was prolix, inasmuch as his works amounted to ten 
volumes folio—the Lyons edition of 1639. 


That Dyer is a first-rate poet, according to Dr. Drake, we 
are disposed to doubt. He was a pleasing writer. 


Dermopy, the Irish poet, perished through want. Nocen- 
sure, however, is due to the age for not patronizing him. 


La Fontaine had not the spirit of poetry in him before his 
twenty-second year. ‘Thus we see, that the divine afilatus 
“comes when it will come,”’ and is not confined to time 
or place. 


Fieip1ne, the first-of British novelists, got as much as £800 
for his Amelia, of Millar. 


Fatconer’s deaf and dumb sister, notwithstanding the suc- 
cess of the Shipwreck, was, not many years since, and perhaps 
still is, the tenant of an hospital, says some modern writer; 
we believe M. D’ Israeli. 


ForsytH.—A very singular species of authors’ quarrel 
grew up some few years since, between Mr. Forsyth, the 
king’s gardener, and Mr. Thomas Andrews Knight. The 
former pretended to give juvenility to old trees by plaister 
and new timber; and the latter derided the whole. Much 
ink was spilt in this horticultural duel; but, at length, oblivion 
stept in, and tilted his sand-box over the writings. 


Sixty thousand pounds has been gained by the booksellers, 
says a modern writer, out of Gippon’s History of the Roman 
Empire, though the author received but £6000. for the copy- 
right. And did that pay him for the labour of a whole life, 
with the additional expense of an outlay—his library, which 
probably cost him as much? Mr. Gibbon’s name being, how- 
ever, up, for history, one of those booksellers in the Row, who 
publish things in numbers, went to Gibben’s lodgings in St. 
James’s-street, sent up his name, and was admitted. ‘ Sir,” 
said he, “ [ am now publishing a History of England, done by 
several good hands: | understand you have a knack at them 
there things, and should be glad to give you every reasonable 
encouragement.”? The historian of the Roman Empire stood 
petrified : he was extremely ignorant of these here ways: he 
had not dived into the ocean of book-making; if he had, he’ 
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would not have been surprised,—but, as it happened, he 


rung his bell; and the footman shewed the bibliopolium to 
the door. 


It was a saying of Gopgav, bishop of Venice, that to com- 
pose was an author’s heaven, to correct his works, an author’s 
purgatory, but to correct the press an author’s hell. Alas! the 
heaven of the author more probably arises from his habitation 
being nearer heaven, nothing disturbing him but the overflow- 
ing of the gutters, or a cat-concert. 


Grey got £1,500 for his first edition of Hudibras ; a large 
sum, it must be owned; but it was published by subscription, 


Graincer got fifty pounds for the copyright of his first 
edition of the Biographical History of England ; and one hun- 
dred guineas afterwards for the Supplement. 


Monsieur GaLuanp was the editor of the French Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. That well-known everlastingly re- 
iterated passage, contained in the first and second volumes, 
by way of question and answer, between Scheherazade and 
Dinarzade, the sisters, so provoked a parcel of young wits, 
that they went to his house, in the middle of a frosty night, 
contriving all manner of noises to arouse the author. After 
keeping him some time in suspense, with his head and shoul- 
ders exposed to a raw night-air, one of them said to him, 
“* Dear sister, if you be not asleep, | would pray you until 
break of day, which is nigh at hand, to go on with that agree- 
able story which you began.” It is needless to add, that, after 
this powerful critique, the remaining volumes were publish- 
ed without this sisterly dialogue. Galland was sychophantic 
enough to dedicate each of the thousand and one nights to a 


different individual. He must have had many friends, or tried 
very hard for them. 


Gay got four hundred pounds by the first Beggar’s Opera, 
and eleven or twelve hundred pounds by the second: this 
play caused considerable bustle. In the year 1773, Sir John 
Fielding told the bench of justices, that he had written to Mr. 
Garrick, concerning the impropriety of performing the Beg- 
gar’s Opera, which was never represented on the stage without 
creating an additional number of thieves: and they particu- 
larly requested that he would desist from performing that op- 
era on a Saturday evening. Such, also, were the fears of the 
church, as to the effect of this play, that Dr. Herring, then 
archbishop of Canterbury, preached a sermon against it :— 
and Dean Swift was writing in favour of it in the Intelligen- 
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cer!—We learn, from Boswell’s Life of Johnson, vol. 2, page 
374, that Mr. Courtney, in his lively way, called Gay (the 
author of it) ‘* The Orpheus of highwaymen.” As well may 
the Stranger be called, the school for adultery. But Mr. 
Hazlett thinks “ It is a vulgar error to call this a vulgar play : 
so far from it, that we, (Mr. Hazlett,) do not scruple to de- 
clare our opinion, that itis one of the most refined productions 
in the language.” (Round Table, vol. 1, p. 209.) —The quarrel- 
scene between Peachum and Lockit was a burlesque imitation 
of that between Brutus and Cassius. 


While on the subject of the Beggar’s Opera, perhaps the 
reader will excuse our presenting a real Macheath. On the 
23d of March, 1761, was executed, at Oxford, Isaac Dark, 
alias Dumas, for a robbery near Nettlebed, in Oxfordshire. 
He was respectably bred, but unfortunately turned out a good 
feliow, a spirited dog, nobody’s enemy but hisown. He sung 
his song well, told a good story, apt at a sentiment, drank 
freely, so that, at the clubs of the day—who but he. The la- 
dies, of course, occupied his attention, and he became so great 
a favourite, that he soon took to the road, to consolidate his as- 
cendency—for he was generous. In 1758, however, he 
was cast for death, at Chelmsford assizes ; but, for his youth, 
the sentence was commuted for fourteen years’ transporta- 
tion. While he lay in gaol, a scheme was formed by the pris- 
oners to escape, by murdering the keeper; but he divulged 
the plot, and received a pardon, provided he went to Antigua. 
There he found soldiering so disagreeable, that, by bribery 
and address, he escaped, and, arriving in England, begun his 
new campaigns on the Bath road. Having replenished his 
purse, he entered as a midshipman on board the Royal 
George ; and now and then, upon leave of absence, levied 
contributions as usual, one of which was upon Lord Percival ; 
for which he was taken up, but acquitted. While confined in 
Salisbury gaol, he was frequently visited by the ladies, on 
whom he made such a sensible impression, by his obliging be- 
haviour and genteel address, as to become a tea-table chat of 
thattown. Indeed he never failed to captivate the fair sex, 
wherever he came, on which he valued himself; and he was 
discovered by means of some letters directed to them. His 
character seems to have been a medley of levity, composed 
of virtues and vices: he had a large share of understanding, 
with a tolerable scholastic education. When in necessity, he 
was daring beyond credibility ; and his courage was frequent- 
ly restrained, by his high notion of honour, which he defined, 
—detesting a mean appearance, and an abhorrence of cruelty. 
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He possessed a soul, which, in every hazardous enterprise, 
overlooked all dangers and difficulties; and which was so 
firmly attached to his doxies, that his shameful end must be 
imputed to his extravagance in their support: he was fond of 
an elegance in dress, and of being thought handsome. The 
character of Macheath was his delight, and with which he 
diverted himself while in Oxford gaol. He suffered before he 
arrived at the age of twenty-one ; and behaved with great in- 
trepidity at the gallows, preparing his neck for the rope, put- 
ting it on, and then throwing himself off the ladder, without 
giving the executioner the signal agreed on to turn him off. 


Addison and his friends exclaimed against Gay’s Three Hours 
after Marriage, for obscenities. Gay, upon this, opposed other 
passages to them, from Addison and Steele’s plays, reprinting 


his own complained of; but Pope prevailed on Gay not to print 
it.—( Spence.) 


The judgment of authors upon their own works is but of an 
indifferent quality. HogartH was more vain of the absurd 
lines under his prints, than of the matchless merit of his en- 
gravings, which, in odious and true colours, represent vice, 
and not, like our modern caricatures, bodily defects.--Hogarth 
used to say, that men of great genius were, like ladies.of easy 
virtue, always embracing or scratching each other. 


Dr. Henry acknowledged that he gained a profit of about 


£3,300 by his History of England ;—a small remuneration for 
the labour of twenty years. 


Sir Joun Hitt (author of the Vegetable System) was a mul- 
tifarious writer. He fell sick, and confessed it was in over- 
working himself on seven productions at once ! 


Yet Cuartes Hoyts, author of a Treatise on the Game of 
Whist, after having disposed of the first impression, sold the 


copy to the bookseller for two hundred guineas. Such a sub- 
ject is sure to take, 


Among other literary forgeries, was that of Mr. Ireland’s of 
some Shakspeare MSS. ‘To show either how well they were 
executed, or how ill was the judgment formed upon them, we 
subjoin the following list of gentlemen, who, in the year 1796, 
authenticated, by their signatures, their belief in the genuine- 
ness of the MSS.—Samuel Parr; John Twedale ; Thomas 
Burgess, Bart. ; John Byng ; James Bindley ; Herbert Croft ; 
Somerset! J. Heard, Garter King of Arms; G. Webb; 
E. Valpy ; James Boswell; Lauperpate ; Rev. J. Scott ; 
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Kinwairp ; J. Pinkerton ; Thomas Blunt; H. J. Pye; Rey. 
N. Thornbury ; John Hewlett ; Matthew Wyatt ; yer J. F, 
Newton. 


Origen had evidently a cacoethes scribendi, inasmuch as 
St. Jerome saith, that himself had read six thousand books 
that were written by Origen, who daily wearied seven nota- 
ries, and as many boys, in writing after him.—( Sabellius Ex, 
Il. 1). Fi) 


Dr. Jounson, the literary colossus, did not please Mr. J. P. 
Andrews, who thought that the Doctor “ ought to have been 
tossed in a blanket, fer his ill-manners.” - Lord Chesterfield 
considered Dr. Johnson in the light of “a respectable Hotten- 
tot :”—-whatever were the doctor’s manners, his morals were 
good ; and his works will last for generations, whilst theirs go 
to oblivion. 


Let us introduce a royal author.—J ames THE First, of Eng- 
land, and Sixtn of Scotland, wrote acommentary on the Rev- 
elations, on Demonology, (or the horns and tail of the devil,) 
and a pamphlet called a Counterblast against Tobacco !— 
N.B. This prince was constantly called a Solomon by his 
courtiers! The king said, ‘* That tobacco was the lively im- 
age and pattern of hell ; for that it had by allusion, in it all 
the parts and vices of the world, whereby hell may be gained ; 
to wit—first, it was a smoke ; so are all the vanities of this 
world: secondly, it delighteth them who take it ; so doall the 
pleasures of the world delight the men of the world: thirdly, 
it maketh men drunken, and light in the head; so do all the 
vanities of the world, men are drunken therewith: fourtbly, 
he that taketh tobacco, saith, he cannot leave it, it doth be- 
witch him; even so the pleasures of the world make men 
loathe to leave them; they are, for the most part, so enchant- 
ed with them: and further, besides all this, it is like hell in 
the very substance of it; for it isa stinking loathsome thing ; 
and so is hell;?? and further, his majesty professed, that were 
he to invite the devil to dinner, he should have three dishes ; 
first, a pig ; second, a poll of ling and mustard ; and the third, 
a pipe of tobacco for digesture. min Witty ! Apothegms deliver- 
ed by: James the First, 12mo. 1671.) 


Truly, it is vain to deny that, with some, this habit of smok- 
ing becomes a passion ; thus, in Lilly’s History of his Life and 
Times, p. 44, we have an account of the Rev. William Bre- 
den, vicar of Thornton, in Bucks, who was ‘a most polite as- 
trologer and caster of nativities,” but so addicted to smoking, 
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that when he had no tobacco, “ he would cut the bell-ropes, and 
smoke them.” . 


What would King James, or King Solomon, have said to Mr. 
Sonnini, who sb prettily and analytically describes the women 
of Egypt, when smoking tobacco? We cannot avoid quoting 
it. He tells us: ‘ The length of the tube into which the 
smoke ascends, the odoriferous quality of the wood of which 
it is made, the amber-tip which goes into the mouth, the wood 
of aloes with which the tobacco is perfumed, contribute more 
towards its mildness, and to render the smoke of it totally in- 
offensive in their (the women’s) apartments: the beautiful 
women, accordingly, take pleasure in amusing their vacant 
time, by pressing the amber with their rosy lips, and in gently 
respiring the fumes of the tobacco of Syria, embalmed with 
those of aloes. Itis not necessary, besides, to draw up the 
smoke with a strong suction ; it ascends almost spontaneously. 
They put the pipe aside, they chat, they look about, from 
time to time they apply it to the lips, and gently inhale the 
smoke, which immediately makes its escape from the half- 
opened mouth : sometimes they amuse themselves by sending 
it through the nose ; at other times, they take a full mouthful, 
and artfully blow it out on the extended palm, where it 


forms a spiral column, which it takes a few instants to evapo- 
rate, &c.” 


To the great astonishment of the whole world, be it told, 
that a bookseller, of the name of Norton, refused to print his 
majesty’s (King James’s) Latin work against Vorstius, without 
getting the money first! Tempora mutantur. There would 
now bea rush, as of a mighty wind, of bibliopolii, if a royal 
hand were to indite a book—even in plain English!—Lydiat 
tells the above story to Archbishop Usher.—James the First 
was a Critic also: being at Edinburgh, he attended, upon one 
occasion, the worship of the high church, where a minister, of 
the name of Balcarguhall, performed the service. In the 
course of his sermon, this preacher advanced something which 
was derogatory to the authority of bishops ; upon which James 
rose from his seat, and interrupting the speaker, asked him 
what authority from scripture he had for that assertion? Bal- 
carguhall replied, that he could bring sufficient proof from 
scripture for al! that he had asserted. The king denied this, 
and pledged his kingdom that he would prove the contrary ; 
adding, that it was the practice of the preachers to busy them- 
selves about such causes in the pulpit; but he was aware of 
their intentions, and would look afterthem. This interlude 
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continued upwards of a quarter of an hour, to the great edifi- 
cation of the audience ; after which James resumed his seat, 
and heard the sermon to the end.—(M’Crie. ) 


Ratpn Kertze, D. D. once president of Trinity College, 
Oxford, was a humourist. One of his maxims of governing 
was to keep down the juvenilis impetus. He concluded one 
of his sermons, at St. Mary’s church: ** But now I see it is 
time for me to shutt the booke, for I see the doctors’ men 
come in, wiping their beardes, from the ale-house.”” One Mr. 
Johnson died of the small pox, and he preached his funeral | 
sermon. First, he takes a text, and preaches on it a little time ; 
and then takes another text, for the satisfaction of the youn 
gentleman’s mother ; and anon he takes another text, for the 
satisfaction of the young gentleman’s grandmother : when he 
came to the panegyrique, said he: “ He was the finest sweet- 
est young gentleman ; it did doe my heart good to see him walk 
along the quadrangle : wee have an old proverbe, that hungry 
dogges will eate dirty pudding, but I must needs say for this 
young gentleman, that he always loved sweet things :” and 
there wasanend. He preached every Sunday, at his parsonage 
of Garsington (about five miles off.) He rode on his bay geld- 
ing, with his boy Ralph before him, with a leg of mutton (com- 
monly), and some college-bread. He did not care for the 
country revels, because they tended to debauchery. Sayd he, 
at Garsington revel, “ Here is, hey for Garsington ! and, hey 
for Cuddesdon ! and, hey for Hockley ! but here nobody cries, 
hey for God Almighty.” —( Aubrey’s Lives.) 


Aruanasius Kircuer was a multifarious writer and philos- 
opher, born 1611, at Fulde, in Germany, and died 1680, after 
having published twenty-two volumes in folio, eleven in quarto, 
and three in octavo! 


Levanp, the antiquarian, through literary ‘disappointment, 
became insane. 


Le Sace, the celebrated author of Gil Blas, suffered all the 
evils of poverty. 


Locke, ‘the admired author of the Essay on the Human 
Understanding, was called by Anthony Wood, author of the 
Athenze Oxoniensis, “ a prating, clamorous, turbulent fellow :’’ 
the same party-spirit made Wood call Milton, “ a villainous 
leading incendiary.”—Locke and Milton will last, however, 
when Wood must be forgotten. 
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Merasrasro was a successful author, for he lived to see the 
seventieth edition of his works: but being a character so sin- 
rular, we cannot avoid extracting a notice of him from Mrs. 
Piozzi. who seems to have had it from the best authorities, viz. 
from the family in which he lived, the Mademoiselles de Mar- 
tinas, at Vienna, at least sixty-five years. Metastasio’s pecu- 
liarities were these: that he had constantly lived half a centu- 
ry at Vienna, without ever wishing to learn its language ; that 
he had never given more than five guineas, in all that time, to 
the poor ; that he always sat in the same seat at church, but 
never paid for it, and that nobody dared ask him for the trifling 
sum; that he was grateful and beneficent to the friends who 
began by being his protectors, leaving them every thing ; he 
never changed the fashion of his wig, the cut or colour of his 
coat; his life was arranged with such methodical exactness, 
that he rose, studied, chatted, slept, and dined at the same 
hours, for fifty years together, enjoying health and good spirits, 
which were never ruffled, excepting when the word death was 
mentioned before him ; no one was ever permitted to mention 
that ; and even if any one named the small-pox before him, 
he would see that person no more. No solicitation had ever 
prevailed on him to dine from home, nor had his nearest inti- 
mates ever seen him eat more than a biscuit with his lemon- 
ade; every meal being performed with mysterious privacy to 
the last. He took great delight in hearing the lady he lived 
with sing his gongs, which was visible to every one. An Itali- 
an abbot once said, comically enough, ‘ Oh, he looked like a 
man in a state of beatification always, when Mademoiselle de 
Martinas ae ry his verses with her fine voice and bril- 
liant finger.” e father of Metastasio was a goldsmith, at 
Rome, but his son had so devoted himself to the family he liv- 
ed with, that he refused to hear, and took pains not to know, 
whether he had, in his latter days, any one relation left in the 
world. Poor Metastasio should have been corporeally immor- 
tal, in the way Mr. Godwin prophesies we shall be some day, 
as well as poetically so ;—such was bis hatred of the grim all- 
subduing tyrant—Death. 


Mr. Mapox, who wrote the History of the Exchequer, 
says, “* The impression stands me in £400, purely in paper and 
print, and there are but four hundred and eighty copies print- 
ed; so that, when all the books shall be sold, | shall be but 
just able to pay the charges, with a trifling overplus:” and, he 
adds, “ This affair has given me much perplexity, and perfect- 
ly cured me of scribbling.”,°—(See his Letter to Dr. Charlett, 
Oct. 15, 1711.) 


34 
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Success is to be met with for an eminently useful book. The 
British Encyclopzedists tell us, that of Metmotn’s “ Great Im- 


portance of a Religious Life,” no less than forty-two thousand 
copies were sold in eighteen years. 


Marmontet got no less than thirty-six thousand livres of 
the bookseller, for his Incas of Peru.u—(Grimm.) 


Macuerse had an odd way of judging the effect of his 
pieces: he used to consult the ear of an old domestic. Mo- 
LIERE did the same. 


Mitton, who did not begin writing his Paradise Lost until 
he was forty-seven, sold it for five pounds to Samuel Simmons, 
April 27, 1667. In two years more, he had five pounds for 
the second edition. In 1680, Mrs. Milton sold all her right 
for eight pounds. Simmons then sold the copyright for twenty- 
five pounds. This was the book, too, that Milton had great 
difficulty in getting licensed ; whereas, afterwards, the editors 
of that great poet, Dr. Bentley, got one hundred guineas for 
his edition ; and Dr. Newton no less than six hundred and 
thirty pounds for the Paradise Lost, and one hundred and 
five pounds for the Regained.—It was an extraordinary mis- 
judgment of the celebrated Waller, who speaks thus of the 
first appearance of Paradise, Lost: “ The old blind school- 
master, John Milton, hath published a tedious poem on the 
fall of man: if its length be not considered as merit, it has no 


other.”—Poor Milton was obliged to keep school for his live- 
lihood. 


Monracue, Edward Wortley.—This gentleman, who died 
on his return from Venice to England, in the year 1776, was 
remarkable for the uncommon incidents which attended his 
life ; the close of which life, also, was marked with no less 
singularity. He had been early married to a woman, who 
aspired to no higher character than that of an industrious 
washerwoman: as the marriage was solemnized in a frolic, 
Wortley never deemed her sufficiently the wife of his bosom to 
cohabit with her; she was allowed a maintenance ; she lived 
contented, and was too submissive to be troublesome on ac- 
count of the conjugal rites. Mr. Montague, on the other 
hand, was a perfect patriarch in his manners : he had wives of 
almost every nation: when he was with Ali Bey, in Egypt. he 
had his household of Egyptian females, each striving who 
should be the happy she who could gain the greatest ascen- 
dency over this Anglo-Eastern bashaw. At Constantinople, 
Grecian women had charms to captivate this unsettled wan- 
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derer. In Spain, a Spanish brunette. In Italy, the olive- 
complexioned females were solicited to partake the honours 
of the bridal bed. It may be asked, what became of this 
group of wives? Mr. Montague was continually shifting the 
place, and, consequently, varying the scene. Did he travel 
with his wives, as the patriarchs did with their flocks and 
herds? No such thing. Wortley, considering his wives as 
bad travelling companions, generally left them behind him. 
It happened, however, that news reached his ears of the death 
of the original Mrs. Montague, the washerwoman: Wortley 
had no issue by her, and, without issue male, a very large es- 
tate would revert to the second son of Lord Bute. Wortley, 
owing the family no obligations, was determined, if possible, 
to defeat their expectations: he resolved to return to Eng- 
land, and marry. He acquainted a friend with his intentions, 
and he commissioned that friend to advertise for any decent 
young woman, who might be in a pregnant state. The ad- 
vertisement was inserted in one of the morning papers. Se- 
veral ladies answered it: one out of the number was select- 
ed, as being the most eligible object. She waited with eager- 
ness for the arrival of her expected bridegroom ; but, behold! 
while he was on his journey, death very impertinently arrest- 
ed him in his career. Thus ended the days of Edward Wort- 
ley Montague, Esq. ; a man who had passed through such va- 
riegated scenes, that a bare recital of them would savour of 
‘the marvellous. From Westminster school, where he was 
placed for education, he ran away three several times. He 
exchanged clothes with a chimney-sweeper, and he followed 
for some time that sooty occupation. He next joined himself 
to a fisherman, and cried flounders in Rotherhithe. He then 
sailed, as a cabin-boy, to Spain, where he had no sooner ar- 
rived, than he ran away from the vessel, and hired himself to 
a driver of mules. After thus vagabondizing it for some time, 
he was discovered by the consul, who returned him to his 
friends in England. They received him with a joy equal to 
that of the father of the prodigal son, in the Gospel. A pri- 
vate tutor was employed, to recover those rudiments of learn- 
ing, which a life of dissipation, of blackguardism, and of vul- 
garity, might have obliterated. Wortley was sent to the 
West-Indies, where he remained some time; then returned to 
England, acted according to the dignity of his birth, was 
chosen a member, and served in two successive parliaments. 
His expenses exceeding his income, he became involved in 
debt, quitted his native country, and commenced that wander- 
ing traveller he continued to the time of his death. Having 
visited most of the eastern countries, he contracted a partiali- 
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ty for their manners. He drank little wine; a great deal of 
coffee ; wore a long beard; smoked much ; and, even whilst 
at Venice, he was habited in the eastern style. He sat cross- 
legged, in the Turkish fashion, through choice. With the 
Hebrew, the Arabic, the Chaldaic, and the Persian languages, 
he was as well acquainted as with his native tongue. He 

ublished several pieces. One on “ The Rise and Fall of the 
sane Empire ;” another, an exploration of “ The Causes of 
Earthquakes.” He had great natural abilities, and a vast 
share of acquired knowledge. This is the son, whom his 
mother called ‘“* A miserable compound of levity and villany !” 


When authors quarrel, they do it bitterly. Tom Nasu, a 
poet, who died in 1600, author of many pamphlets, now very 
scarce, prosecuted a paper-war with three brother-poets, of 
the name of Hervey: and it was protracted so long, and car- 
ried on so bitterly, that the prelates, Whitgift and Bancroft, 
interfered, to suppress what was published.—(Wharton’s 
English Poetry, vol. 3, p. 488.) 


The Duchess of Newcastle was a prolix writer; for her 
works amounted to seven volumes, small folio. 


Oxpxam lived on booksellers’ pay ;—and pretty pay that is. 


Orway starved; but his contemporary, Davenant, got an 
estate. 


OckLEy, the orientalist, author of the history of the Sara- 


cens, ended his last eventful history in Cambridge Castle—for 
debt. 


Witiram Prywnye, who had his ears cropped in the pillory, 
(author of ‘* The Records,” his best work,) was a great wri- 
ter, in the Dutch meaning of the word: He left his rhapso- 
dies, in forty volumes, folio and quarto, to the society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn: There is a catalogue of them in the “ Athene 
Oxoniensis.”?> Prynne pretended to know who it was that set 
London on fire. He maintained, that it was Pope Alexander 
VII, and that he came into England to do it in the disguise of 
a coal-man. Poor Prynne’s extravagance of thought and 
speech was not to be matched. ‘* His manner of studie (says 
Aubrey) was thus: he wore a long quilt cap, which came two 
or three inches over his eies, which served him as an umbrel- 
la, to defend his eies from the light ; about every three houres 
his man was to bring him a roll and a pott of ale, to refocillate 
his wasted spirits; so he studied, and drank, and munched 
some bread ; and this maintained him till night ; and then he 
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made a good supper. Now, he did well not to dine, wen 
breakes off one’s fancy, w° will nof presently be regain’d.’ 


It is not the quantity of a man’s works that makes him im- 
mortal. Two sheets of paper have transmitted Prrsius to 
US. 


PonTopPipaN wrote a history of Norway, which was com- 
posed, as he states, “‘ With a view to promote the glory of 
God !” 


Some authors have got a knack, like kings, of declaring 
where they are. Pryre, a weak writer of the seventeenth 
century, dated his anti babau, “* At Paris, in the house of Mr. 
Couturier, a man of probity,and honour, wherein he lived the 
5th of August, 1631!” 


Purenas, for the expenses of his Pilgrim, was thrown into 
prison by his printer. 


PripEavux and Shuckford’s (also) Connections of the Old 


and New Testament were declined by the booksellers for a 
long time. 


Pore.—The Rev. Mr. Bowles makes out Pope to be no 
poet, but graciously grants him the meed of execution! Yet 
Mr. Bowles was the editor of an edition of Pope’s works, and 
preciously has he mangled his author’s fame. Compare his 
account, and Mr. Spence’s, of the man. Never was the 
treading down of fame, by a commentator, so glaring.—Of 
Pope’s remuneration :—‘“ | had,” says Pope, “twelve hun- 
dred pounds for my translation of the Iliad, and six hundred 
pounds for the Odyssey, and all my books for my subscribers, 
and presents into the bargain.” Pope got fifteen pounds of 
B. Lintot, for his Art of Criticism, according to D’ Israeli, who 
met with the bookseller’s account-books.—It is very remark- 
able, that, in Pope’s Essay on Criticism, (not a long poem,) 
there are no less than ten couplets rhyming to the word sense. 
See lines 3, 28, 209, 324, 364, 386, 396, 578, 608, 653.— 
(Round Table, vol. 1.)—It was mean in Pope to satirise Col- 
ley Cibber’s father, when he makes those fine sculptures, be- 


fore Bethlem Hospital, the mere vehicle of abuse on the son, 
by calling them, 


** His brazen brainless brothers.” 


But Colley Cibber, after very long suffering, took ample re- 
venge, in a short, but bitter, philippic against our great poet, 
‘‘ which touched his pride so much, as to contribute to bring 
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him speedily to the grave!” (Pennant’s London.)—So Pen- 
nant may say; but Pope must have been long invulnerable to 
the shafts which envy continually let fly at him. 


Each poet has his heroine; that of Prior was Chloe; and 
Pope says, ‘‘ Every body knew what a wretch she was. | 
think she had been a little ale-house-keeper’s wife: he left 
most of his effects to this woman, his mistress.” 


Rusuworta, the celebrated historian, passed his last days 
in a prison: he died in the King’s Bench, of a broken heart. 


Rymer, the author of the Federa, was obliged to sell his 
books and collections in the hour of distress. 


Rowe was a pleasing dramatist. Lord Oxford advised 
Rowe, the poet, to learn Spanish: the author naturally ex- 
pected great things from the patron upon the achievement, 
and was indefatigable; but, after all his pains and expecta- 
tions, the patron only said, “ Then, sir, I envy you the plea- 
sure of reading Don Quixote, in the original :’’ and this was 
Rowe’s remuneration. But Pope acquits Lord Oxford from 
meaning to be cruel. It was his odd way :—Talking of the 
Spanish language, Lord Bolingbroke said, he learned to read, 
and answer letters in it, in three weeks. 


Dr. Rospertson.—Who shall decide when doctors disa- 
gree? Mr. Southey depreciates this successful historian’s 
fame. (See his Omniana, vol. 1, p. 141.) 


TuHeopnitus Raynaup, a learned Jesuit, of the sixteenth 
century, was a multifarious writer: he wrote 20 vols. in folio ; 
but whether in fructu, we know not: what is more singular, 
the bookseller was not ruined by that edition, which sold very 


well, and it fetched a high price at the auctions of Holland 
and Germany. 


Ronsarp, a French bard, wrote poetry, and made Cassan- 


dra his heroine, who was nothing more than a belle Limona- 
diere of those days. 


Every author, in the second edition of his work, endeavours 
to make it better than the first. Ray, the author of the Pro- 
verbs, however, got into an awkward predicament: he had 
been accused of giving filthy words in his first edition, or 
rather giving the vulgar proverbs as they were. In his second 
edition, he bit upon an expedient, which he imagined might 
conciliate the fastidious, and still preserve his favourite dirty 
proverbs.— lake his words: ‘1 have endeavoured now to 
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lap up such dirty things in clean linen, by putting only the 
initial letters for the uncleanly words; so that, | hope, they 
will not turn the stomachs of the most nauseous.” But these 


initials, with their dashes, unquestionably made the work more 
formidable than ever. 


Sir Wittiam Reap, who wrote a book upon optics, could 
neither read nor write: and when his book was printed, did 
not know which was the right side uppermost, and which the 
wrong. 


How Rousseau was pushed about by the world, and how 
far he deserved it, (we may add,) his own confessions will dis- 
play. We hope the reader will pardon our insertion of the 
following masterly delineation of that eccentric character, 
Joun James Rousseau, by his contemporary Voltaire, who 
has called it a prophecy; it appearing to us the best critique 
upon that author and his writings which has ever appeared. 


‘In those days there will appear in France a very extraor- 
dinary person, (J. J. Rousseau, author of the New Eloisa,) 
‘] am possessed by the demon of enthusiasm; | have received 
from Heaven the gift of inconsistency ;? and the multitude 
shall run after him, and many shall believe in him: and he 
shall say unto them, ‘ Ye are all villains, and rascals; your 
women are all prostitutes; and I am come to live amongst 
you :” and he will take advantage of the natural lenity of this 
country, to abuse the people. And he will add, “ All the men 
are virtuous in the country where I was born, and I will not 
stay in the country where I was born:” and he will maintain 
that the sciences and arts must necessarily corrupt our morals ; 
and he will treat of all sorts of sciences and arts; and he will 
maintain, that the theatre is a source of prostitution and cor- 
ruption; and he will compose operas and plays. He will 
publish, that there is no virtue but among the savages, though 
he never was among them ; he will advise mankind to go stark- 
naked; and he will wear laced clothes, when given to him. 
He will employ his time in copying French music. He wilt 
tell you, that it is impossible to preserve your morals, if you 
read romances ; and he will compose a romance ; and in this 
romance shall be seen vice in deeds, and virtue in words, and 
the actors in it shall be mad with love and with philosophy ; 
and, in this romance, we shall learn how to seduce a young 
girl philosophically ; and the disciple shall lose all shame, and 
all modesty ; and she shall practise folly, and raise maxims 
with her master, and she shall be the first to give him a kiss on 
his lips, and she shall invite him to lie with her, and he shall 
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actually lie with her, and she shall become pregnant with met- 
aphysics; and his love-letters shall be philosophical homilies ; 
and he shall get drunk with an English nobleman, who shall 
insult him, and he shall challenge him to fight ; and his mis- 
tress, who hath lost the honour of her own sex, shall decide 
with regard to that of men; and she shall teach her master, 
who taught her every thing, that he ought not to fight; and he 
shall go to Paris, where he shall be introduced to some ladies 
of pleasure; and he shall get drunk like a fool, and shall lie 
with these women of the town; and he shall write an account 
of this adventure to his mistress, and she shall thank him for 
it; the man who shall marry his mistress, shall know that she 
is loved to distraction by another ; and this good man, notwith- 
standing, shall be an atheist ; and, immediately after the mar- 
riage, his wife shall find herself happy, and she shall write to 
ber lover, that if she were again at liberty, she would rather 
wed her husband than him; and the philosopher shall have a 
mind to kill himself, and shall compose a long dissertation, to 
prove, that a lover ought always to kill himself, when he has 
lost his mistress : and her husband shall prove to him, that it 
is not worth his while; and he shall not kill himself: then he 
shall set out to make the tour of the world, in order to allow 
time for the children of his mistress to grow up; and that he 
may get to Switzerland time enough to be their preceptor, and 
to teach them virtue, as he had done their mother; and he 
shall see nothing in the tour of the world, and he shall return 
to Europe; and when he shall be arrived there, they shall still 
love one another with transport, and they shall squeeze each 
others’ hands, and weep; and this fine lover, being in a boat, 
alone with his mistress, shall have a mind to throw her into the 
water, and himself along with her ; and all this they shall call | 
philosophy and virtue ; and they shall talk so much of philoso- 
phy and virtue, that nobody shall know what philosophy and 
virtue are; and this mistress of the philosopher shall have a 
few trees and a rivulet in her garden, and she shall call that 
her elysium ; and nobody shall be able to comprehend what 
that elysium is; and every day she shall feed sparrows in her 
garden ; and she shall watch her domestics, both males and fe- 
males, to prevent their playing the same foolish prank that she 
herself had played ; and she shall sup in the midst of her har- 
vest people ; and she shall cut hemp with them, having her 
lover at her side ; and the philosopher shall be desirous of 
cutting hemp the day after, and the day after that, and all the 
days of his life ; and she shall be a pedant in every word she 
says ; and all the rest of her sex shall be contemptible in her 
eyes ; and she shall die, and before she dies, she shall preach 
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according to custom; and she shall talk incessantly, till her 


strength fail her; and she shall dress herself out like a co- 
quette, and die like a saint. 


‘“ The author of this book, like those empirics, who make 
wounds on purpose, in order to shew the virtue of their bal- 
sams, poisons our souls, for the glory of curing them; and this 
poison will act violently on the understanding and on the heart ; 
and the antidote will operate only on the understanding; and 
the poison will triumph, and he will boast of having opened a 
gulph; and he will think he saves himself from all blame, by 
crying, Woe be to the young girls, who shall fall into it; Ihave 
warned them against itin my preface; and young girls never 
read a preface: And he will say, by way of exctse, for his hav- 
ing written a book which inspires vice, that he lives in an age, 
wherein it is impossible to be good: and, to justify himself, 
he will slander the whole world, and threaten with his con- 
tempt all those who do not like his book : and every body shall 
wonder how, with a soul so pure and virtuous, he could com- 
pose a book which is so much the reverse : and many who be- 
lieved in bim, shall believe in him no more.”? 


Thus, we see, poets are but poor friends to one another: 
no rival can be endured. Rousseau, however, and Voltaire 
were together at Brussels. The Swiss philosopher shewed 
the French poet a lyric epistle, addressed to posterity : the 
latter observed, “‘ My friend! this letter will never be delivered 
according to its direction.”—This piece of raillery Rousseau 
never forgave. 


The celebrated David Hume, while he was abroad, became 
acquainted with this eccentric man; and, in the year 1766, 
he brought him over to England: here he got him a retreat, 
and behaved, in all respects, with the utmost generosity and 
delicacy to this jealous and peevish character. In return, Mr. 
Hume got nothing but abuse. One anecdote will show the 
suspicious temper of Rousseau, and the generosity and can- 
dour of Hume: On their journey to England, they happened 
one night to lie in the same chamber ; and, during the season 
devoted to sleep, M. Rousseau heard, or imagined he heard, 
Mr. Hume cry, several times, with great vehemence, ‘“ Rous- 
seau, | have you!” Those words, though in themselves equivo- 
cal, and though M. Rousseau owns he does not know whether 
Mr. Hume uttered them when asleep or awake, roused his sus- 
picions, which, it appears, were never afterwards entirely laid. 


The question which honest David asks, on this occasion, is 
35 
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equally pertinent and candid : “ As M. Rousseau is not cer- 
tain whether Mr. Hume was asleep or awake, is he sure that 
he was awake himself ?” 


Rousseau, who so sweetly wrote on virtue, on obedience to 
parents, and filial affection, was the son of a cobbler; and, 
when his honest parent waited at the door of the theatre to 
embrace his son, on the success of his first piece, the inhuman 
poet repulsed the venerable father with insult and contempt. 
—According to Grimm, this splendid hypochondriac poisoned 
himself. 


Grimm tells us, that Rousseau had taken it into his head 
that a very powerful league was formed against him, the chiefs 
of which, at Paris, were the Duke de Choiseul, Doctor Tron- 
chin, M. D’Alembert, and M. de Grimm. He could never 
pardon Choiseul the conquest of Corsica: it was undertaken, 
he said, to do him an ill turn, and prevent his forming a code 
of laws for that island, as he had been requested to do by 
Genera! Paoli. It was also to mortify him, that the Emperor 
of Germany, the Czarina, and the King of Prussia combined 
to dismember Poland, because he was occupied with reforming 
the ancient constitution of that kingdom :—there can be but 
small doubt that he was mad. 


Miss Sewarp had an epistolary cacoethes upon her forty- 
nine letters. Six volumes of her Letters have been publish- 
ed. So wonderful a correspondent was she, that she left 
twelve quarto volumes of her correspondence to Mr. Consta- 
ble, the bookseller; but, she observed, that was only atwelfth 
part of what she had written. 


No one need despair, after the following instance, of shining 
in quantity, if not in quality :—Hawns Sacks was a Nuremberg 
shoemaker, born there in 1494: he was instructed, by the 
master-singers of those days, in the praiseworthy art of poetry ; 
he, therefore, continued to make verses and shoes, and plays 
and pumps, boots and books, until the seventy-seventh year of 
his age ; when he took an inventory of his poetical stock in 
trade, and found, according to bis narrative, that his works 
filled thirty folio volumes, all written with his own hand ; and 
consisted of four thousand two hundred mastership songs, two 
hundred and eight comedies, tragedies, and farces, (some of 
which were extended to seven acts), one thousand seven hun- 
dred fables, tales, and miscellaneous poems, and seventy-three 
devotional, military, and love songs; making a sum total of 
six thousand and forty-eight pieces, great and small: Out of 
these, we are informed, he culled as many as filled three massy 
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folios, which were published in the year 1558-61: and, 
another edition being called for, he increased this three 
volumes folio abridgment of his works, in the second, from his 
other works. None but Lope de Vega exceeded him in quan- 


tity of rhyme-making.—(Vide Weber and Jamieson’s Northern 
Antiquities, 4to. p. 369.) 


Dean Swirt thought his age a blessed one: May not ours 
be called equally blessed? Ask an author how his last piece 
succeeded? Why, truly, he thanks his stars, the town has 
been very favourable, and he has not the least reason to com- 
plain ; adding, he wrote his piece by fits and starts, at leisure, 
and so on—perhaps in a week. Go to the bookseller: he 
thanks his stars also; the thing takes wonderfully; the im- 
pression’s nearly sold. You beat down the price. Sir! said 
he, we wo’nt differ ; if your friends call here, they shall have as 
many as they please, at the same rate.—Swift used to say, he 
valued the Commentaries of Grevius and Gronovius, which 
were in his library, in thirty-one volumes folio, because they 
attracted the notice of every one who came in; whereas Pla- 
to and Aristotle were passed over.— Swift somewhere men- 
tions, that, excepting £300 he got by Gulliver’s Travels, he 
never made a penny by any of his writings. 


SALE, the elegant orientalist and translator of the Koran, 
often wanted a change of linen and a dinner. Sale was a 
great contributor to the Universal History, one of the best- - 
compiled books in the English language. 


Strutt lived and died poor, notwithstanding his sedulous 
and successful efforts in the Illustration of Antiquity. 


Stowe, the faithful and able historian, died in 1605, aged 
eighty ; and, to the shame of the time, in great poverty. He 
got a monument, however, realizing the text—He asked for 
bread, and they gave him a stone. 


SAVAGE was in continual distress, independent of an un- 


natural mother’s persecution: he sold his Wanderer for ten 
pounds. 


SypENuHAM, who translated Plato, died in a spunging-house. 


Spenser lived in misery and depression. It is thought 
Lord Burleigh withheld the bounty Queen Elizabeth intended 
for Spenser. But he is more clearly stigmatized in these re- 


markable lines, where the misery of dependence on court-fa- 
vour is painted in fine colours :— 
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Full little knowest thou, that hast not tried, 
What hell it is, in suing long to bide ; 

To lose good days, that might be better spent, 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow, 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 
To have thy princess’ grace, yet want her peers ; 
To have thy asking, yet wait many years ; 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 
To eat thy heart thro’ comfortless despairs ; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run; 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undone. 


(Mother Hubbard’s Tale.) 


These lines exasperated still more the inelegant, the illiberal, 
Burleigh. So true is the observation of Mr. Hughes, that, 
even the sighs of a miserable man are sometimes resented as 
an affront by him that is the occasion of them. 


CHRISTOPHER SMART, the translator of Horace, and no mean 
poet, died in the rules of the King’s Bench. Poor Smart, 
when at Pembroke College, wore a path upon one of the 
paved walks. 


SHEBBEARE once did, what we believe not to be uncommon 
in these days: he wrote a violent political pamplet, and an- 
swered it himself! 


The price paid for literature, in France, is rapidly on the 
increase ; thirty-six thousand francs were paid for Madame de 
Straew’s work on the Frech revolution. 


Trus.et, a French author, was naturally a multifarious 
one; for he used to go about all day, collecting together 
whatever he heard, on every side, and in every corner ; and, 
in the evening, formed the collection of the day into para- 
graphs, for his essays. He once said, that he would engage 
to produce a volume every six months ; on which the sarcas- 
tic Abbé de Cannaie, who was present, replied, ‘ That is ac- 
cording to the people you may see!’ (Grimm 1770.) 


Tostatus, bishop of Abulum, was a prolix writer. His 
epitaph goes to tell us, that if we should allow three leaves to 
every day of his life, from his very birth, there would be some 
to spare: yet, withal, he wrote so exactly, that Ximenes, his 
scholar, attempting to contract his Commentaries upon St. 
Matthew, could not well bring it into less than a thousand 
leaves in folio; and that in very small print! If St. Matthew 
was, therefore, so obscure as to require a full thousand folio 
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pages of the abridgment of the Commentary, what must the 
whole sacred volume have required, in the eves of the writing 
bishop, in the way of illustration.—(Hakewill’s Apology, 1. 3, 
c. 6.) 


Tourneur, the French translator of Young’s Night- 
Thoughts, sold the version for twenty-five louis-d’ors, to De 
Chéne, the bookseller, who, it is supposed, made at least six- 
ty thousand livres by it. ‘Tourneur and his wife, while on the 
translation, were so poor, as to sleep under the hedges, in the 
environs of Paris, unable to pay the price of a bed. 


Tuomson’s first part of his Seasons, Winter, lay like waste 
paper at the bookseller’s, till a gentleman of taste, Mr. 
Michell, promulgated its merits in the best circles, and then 
all was right. Thomson got from Andrew Millar, in 1729, one 
hundred and thirty-seven pounds ten shillings for Sophonisba, 
a tragedy, and Spring, a poem. For the rest of the Seasons, 
and some other pieces, one hundred and five pounds of John 
Millar; which were again sold to Millar, nine years after- 
wards, for one hundred and five pounds. When Millar died, 
his executors sold the whole copyright to the trade for five 
hundred and five pounds.—Mr. Gray, the poet, speaks thus 
of Thomson : “ He has lately published a poem, called the 
Castle of Indolence, in which there are some good stanzas.” 
“In an ordinary critic, possessed of one-hundredth part of his 
sensibility and taste, such total indifference to the beauties of 
this exquisite pesformance would be utterly impossible.””— 
(Stewart’s Philos. Essays.) 


Tasso not only wanted the comforts, but the necessaries, 
of life. 


Vaueetas left his corpse to the surgeons, for the benefit of 
his creditors ! 


VourairE, of all authors, perhaps, knew best how to out- 
wit booksellers: even those of Holland felt his superiority of 
traffic ; for, while he has sold a copyright at Paris, he would 
re-sell the same to others at Leipsic, the Hague, Brussels, 
Liege, Francfort, and elsewhere, with the addition only of a 
new title-page, or different introduction.— Beaumarchais gave 
two hundred thousand francs for the posthumous MSS. of 
Voltaire. 


Wirners (George), no contemptible author, spent his 
days in a prison. 
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Even in poetry, some authors are, or threaten to be, multi- 
farious; for Mr. Worpsworrs, in his Excursion, a poem, 
of four hundred and forty-seven pages quarto, calls it @ portion 
of the Recluse; and is ‘ but a part of the second part of a 
Jong and laborious work.’ Lord Byron threatens us with Don 
Juan, in several volumes quarto: for our own parts, if the 
work is somewhat more chastened, we should hail its extension 
far beyond what is proposed. 


Dr. Waker, among other things, wrote a work on the 
English Particles ; and this caused him to get the very short 
and pithy epitaph :— 

Here lie Walker’s Particles ; 


The brevity of which reminds us of that upon the famous Dr. 
Fuller :— 


Here lies Fuller’s earth. 


Watter’s heroine, Sacharissa, was the Countess of Sun- 
derland. 


Watrote thought Dr. Johnson’s reputation would not be 
lasting! This literary fribble, also, could not bring himself to 
admire Don Quixote! Horace Walpole sneered at every body, 
himself excepted: he wrote a play, called the Mysterious 
Mother; the origin of which must be from the following: Lu- 
ther, in his Commentary on Genesis, tells us, that, at Erfurth, 
there was a young man, (the son ofa widow, of good quality,) 
who had often solicited his mother’s maid to admit him to her 
bed: she, wearied with his continual importunity, acquainted 
her mistress with it: the mother, intending to chastise her son, 
bade the maid to appoint him an hour, and agreed, amongst 
themselves, to exchange beds. The mother lay expecting the 
son, intending to give him a very severe chiding ; but, while 
she thus went about to deceive the young man, she herself was, 
by the delusion of Satan, deceived also; for, taking flame, she 
silently admitted her son, and, unknown by him, was at that 
time made pregnant: at the usual time she was delivered of a 
daughter, which was brought up by her as one that was father- 
less and motherless. When this girl was grown up, the youn 
man, her son, fell in love with her; and, notwithstanding the 
mother laboured with anxiety against it, would needs have her 
to his wife; so that, though unwittingly, the young man lay at 
once with his sister and daughter, as well as his wife. The 
mother, through grief, being ready to lay violent hands upon 
herself, confessed the whole to a priest; and divines, being 
acquainted with the case, agreed that, seeing the whole was 
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unknown to both, they should not be divorced, lest their con- 
sciences should be disturbed.—But to return to Walpole: 
The following passage will be found in one of his Letters to 
Mr. Montague, page 363: “I am tired of the world, its poli- 
tics, its pursuits, and its pleasures ; but it will cost me some 
struggles before | submit to be tender and careful. Christ! 
can | ever stoop to the regimen of old age? 1 do not wish to 
dress up a withered person, nor drag it about to public places ; 
but to sit in one’s room, clothed warmly, expecting visits from 
folks | don’t wish to see, and tended and flattered by relations 
impatient for one’s death! Let the gout do its worst as ex- 
peditiously as it can; it would be more welcome in my stom- 
ach than in my limbs.” Who believes all this rhapsody ? 
Surely, noone. Thus the greatest egotist that ever existed, 
consummately insincere to all, felt at last his fair measure of 
retribution; for surely neither Christian nor philosopher ever 
whined in this manner before.—Of his hospitality : A gentle- 
man went to see Lord Orford, who, after the usual compli- 
ments, rung his bell. “‘ John, what have you for dinner ?” 
‘‘ Hashed mutton, my lord!” “‘ Then, John, let there be 
hashed mutton for two!” John soon returns, ‘ My lord, 
there is only hashed mutton enough for one !”? ‘ Humph, 
dear me!’’ however, the gentleman soon departed. 


Mr. Humpurey Wan ey, author of a work called the Won- 
ders of the J.itthe World, turned out but a poor academician ; 
for Hearne relates, that he went to but one lecture, which 
was on logic, which he swore he could not comprehend: By 
Jove, Mr. Milles,” (the vice-principal,) said he, “ J do not, 
nor cannot, understandit.” Wanley was twice married, first 
to a widow, with several children; the second time, only a 
fortnight before his decease, to a very young woman.—(Bod- 
leian Papers, vol. 1, p. 82.) 


Other authors have chosen to illustrate the most eccentric 
and unpropitious of subjects: some of them, perhaps, were 
driven to it through a stern necessity ; but the majority, to 
shew their wit and genius : and many have written ironically. 
We detail a few instances ; and, first, APULEIUS and Acrippa, 
and a host of moderns, in praise of the ass (we have a chapter 
on the same subject.)—Anonymous wrote the Eloge des 
Perruques.—There was a work, printed at Amsterdam, 1697, 
‘The History of Favourites,’ the author anonymous ; probably 
it included all the courtezans of all the great. 


_ Bayze has a dissertation upon ‘fumbling,’ or taking manual 
liberties with the sex,—Boiszau made a reading-desk the 
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subject of a fine poem, in Le Lutrin.—Barnes (Joshua), 
the editor of Homer, wrote a poem, the design of which is to 
prove that Solomon was the author of the Iliad! 


Cayer (Peter Victor Palma), a doctor of divinity of the 
Paris faculty, wrote an apology for Brothels, and proposals 
for restoring them ; and another, that adultery and fornication 
are not forbidden by the seventh commandment. (See D’4u- 
bigne’s Historre Universelle, tom. 3, lib. 4, chap. 11.) Cayet, 
it is said, sold himself to the devil, (under the name of Ter- 
rier), and that the contract was found, after his death, written 
in his own blood !—Carpan wrote in praise of Nero. 


The Abbé Desrorces wrote a poem on the Loves of the 
Swallows ; but, as the details were such as might be expected, 
it was prohibited—even in France!—Du Guere wrote an 
eulogium on Wigs, though he never wore one.—Joun Dav- 
RAT, a French critic, of the sixteenth century, according to 
Scaliger, pretended to find all the Bible in Homer !—Deror 
wrote the History of the Devil, in which he has realised the 
old proverb ;--give the devil his due.x—Dovsa, the younger, 
of a shadow. 


Erasmus wrote Morie Encomium, (which, for the sake of 
the pun, he dedicated to Sir Thomas More,) the praise of 
Folly.—In the Furetiana is an epigram on the origin of 
hissing. 


Gray wrote an ode on the death of a Cat.—Grainerr, a 
poem called the Sugar-cane; the arguments are almost ludic- 
rous : ‘“* Subject proposed—Praise of St. Christopher--The 
red-brick mould——Praise of Jamaica and of Christopher Co- 
Jumbus-—-Composts may impure other soils—-Whether dung 
should be buried in each hole, or scattered over the piece—- 
The beauty of holing regularly by a hine—-Of monkeys—-Of 
rats and other vermin—Hymn to the month of January, when 
crop begins—Planters should be pious—-When the sugar is of 
too loose a grain, a little grease settles it--The French often 
mix sand with their sugars—Their practice not followed by the 
English--Of rum—lIts praise--Negroes when bought should 
be young and strong—Negroes should always be treated with 
humanity—Praise of freedom—Of Chegres—Of the Yaws— 
Praise of commerce—Praise of Lewis XIV. for the Code 
Noir—Praise of the river Thames,”? &c.—GrELSET, in his 
Ververt, made a parrot the subject of one of the best poems 
in the French language. | 
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Homer wrote the War between the Frogs and Mice.— 
Heinsius (Daniel), treated of a Louse and a Donkey.—Hot- 
stein, on the North Wind.—Orator Henry once gave a 
lecture, which he advertised was ** For the instruction of those 
who do not like it: it was on the Philosophy, History, and 

reat use of Nonsense, to the Learned, Political, and Polite 
World, who excel in it.”—Madame Des Hovtieres wrote 
some admirable verses, in the Mercure Gallante, upon the 
vanity which induces men to have their pictures drawn. 

Lucian wrote upon a Fly, and in praise of a Parasitical 
Life.—Lisanius of an Ox. 


J. A. Paradis di Monerir, a French author, who died in 
1770, wrote, when young, a History of the Cats, which drew 
upon him many sarcasms and epigrams. Roi, the poet, hav- 
ing made a severe one, Moncrif !aid wait for him, as he came 
out of the Palais Royal, and caned him heartily : but Roi, 
who was accustomed to such things, being not less supple 
than malignant, turned his head to Monerif and holding out 
his back to the stick, said quietly, “ Play, gentle pussy, gently 


play.”--An Ode was once written in praise of the Massa- 


cre of St. Bartholomew; but the Abbé Caveyrac went 
further, and published a cool defence of that hellish business. 
--Masoracius wrote on the subject of Clay, perhaps on 
our decomposition into that substance, which may yet ‘ stop 
a bung-hole.,-——-Menace, on a Parrot.—Margaret de Vators, 
Queen of Navarre, aud sister to Francis I. Here we have a 
prudent, virtuous, and most pious queen, who nevertheless 
composes a book of Stories, pretty free and smutty, (the 
Heptameron,) and would have the world know her to be the 
author of it. How many ladies, says a French author, are 
there actually plunged in the disorders of gallantry, who 
would not for all the world write in that strain. Whats they 
write, and what they speak, has the air of an extraordinary 
modesty : one would say, their imagination durst not ap- 
proach obscenity within two hundred leagues: discourses 
never so little free, that a man should offer, in their presence, 
would put them to the blush, and give them a serious de- 
meanour, that bespoke an extreme indignation. It is not 
impossible but that they may be inwardly full of resentment, 
and disgusted with such a conversation ; for there are strange 
inequalities ina human soul, and great disparities betwixt the 
head and the heart. Such a one has greater purity in his 
heart and morals, than in his tongue; another has his heart 
corrupted, a concubine or two; and, at the same time, an ex- 
treme disgust to the Tales of Boccaccio, and such writings 
36 
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that do not wear the stamp ofa rigid gravity. After all, this 
work is a very extraordinary one for a female, and a virtuous 
one, to write; for, in the thirteenth book, (the Extravagant 
Shepherd,) there is a Story of a Gentleman, who lay with his 
mother, and afterwards married the daughter he had by her, 
who was at once his sister, his wife, and his daughter. 
This horrid scene, of a Novella, (from Luther,) perhaps, 
may have originated Walpole’s Mysterious Mother, lately 
alluded to. 


Nuix, the Abbé, wrote a book to prove the humanity of 
the Spaniards, in the conversion (the destruction) of the Peru- 
vians and Mexicans: it was printed at Venice, 12mo. 1781. 


Pays wrote in praise of Tobacco, which, says Basnage de 
Beauval, will, doubtless, contribute very much to augment the 
sale of it! He wrote two poems upon this barren subject ; 
and he took the pains to mingle in them so many pleasant 
things, and to extol its virtues so much, that, for the future, 
this plant will be seen among the flowers of Parnassus.—Pas- 
quien happened one morning to find a flea on the bosom of 
the famous Catherine de Roches ; upon which he wrote a col- 
lection of poems, called “ La Puce des grands jours de Poic- 
tiers..,.—Pizrrius wrote a Treatise on Beards.—Poty- 
CRATES, the Commendation of a Tyrant.—Puavorinvus, the 
Praise of Injustice.x—Psextius, (Michael,) treated of the 
Gnat.--Pore wrote Epic.verses on a Lock of Hair.—Ray- 
NAUD, among his twenty volumes folio, bad some pieces with 
strange titles, though ingenious: Who would not read, Hetero- 
clita Spiritualia and Anomalia Pieiatis? which are the titles 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth volumes of the works of that 
learned Jesuit? What! some will say, are there Heteroclites 


in religion as well as in grammar? Are there anomalies in it, 
as well as in the moon ? 


Swirt suggested the disquisition on the absurdity of men 
wearing breeches, and women petticoats, which, we believe, is 
in the Spectator for April 27,1711. From the same author 
came, A Meditation on a Broomstick !—-SwinveEN wrote a Trea- 
tise on the nature and place of Hell! We have not the volume 
by us, but believe he has placed it in that glorious luminary, 
which daily gives light and life to unnumbered millions : at 
any rate this was Whiston’s opinion.—Scaticer, of the Goose. 
—Sextus Empiricvus, in praise of the Dog.—Serneca, a bur- 
lesque narrative on the death of Claudian.—The Honourable 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG wrote a book with this title: “* The 
Pleasures of Insanity, concerning Scortatory Love :” it is ap~ 
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pended to his “Delights of Wisdom, concerning conjugial 
love,” one vol. 4to. 1794. In his Glossary, (which was rather 
necessary,) we find scortation and scortatory, to denote the di- 
rect opposite to marriage and conjugial. We extract verba- 
tim part of the first two pages of this work, upon a species of 
love, probably, very new to many of our readers: “ At this 
entrance upcn our subject,” says the Baron, ‘it may be ex- 
pedient first to disclose what is meant by scortatory love. By 
scortatory love, is not meant fornicatory love, which precedes 
marriage, nor which is consequent to marriage, after the death 
of a conjugial partner ; neither is concubinage meant, which 
is engaged in from causes legitimate, just, and conscientious ; 
(!!!) neither are mi/d kinds of adultery meant, nor the griev- 
ous kinds, whereof man actually repents ; for the latter become 
not opposite, and the former are not opposite to conjugial love. 
That they are not opposite, will be seen, where each is treat- 
edof. But by scortatory love, opposite to conjugial love, is 
here meant the love of adultery, whilst it is such as not to be 
reputed as sin, nor as evil and dishonorable, contrary to rea- 
son, but as allowable with reason. This scortatory love not 
only makes conjugial love the same with itself, but also over- 
throws, destroys, and at length nauseates it. The opposition 
of this love against conjugial love, is the subject treated of in 
this chapter. That no other love is treated of, (as being in 
such opposition,) may be evident from what follows concerning 
fornication, concubinage, and the various kinds of adultery. 
But, in order that this opposition may be made manifest to the 
rational sight, it may be expedient to demonstrate it in the 
following series: 1. That it is not known what is the quality 
of scortatory love, unless it be known what is the quality of 
conjugial love. 2. That scortatory love is opposite to conju- 
giallove. 3. That scortatory te opposite to conjugial love, 
as the natural man, viewed in himself, is opposite to the 
spiritual man. 4. That scortatory love is opposite to conju- 
gial love, as the connubial connection, (connubium.) of what 
is evil and false is opposite to the marriage of good and truth. 
5. That hence scortatory love is opposite to conjugial love, as 
hell is opposite toheaven. 6. That the unclean (principle) 
of hell is from scortaiory love, and that the clean (principle) 
of heaven is conjugial love. 7. In like manner, the unclean 
(principle) in the church, and the clean (principle) therein. 
8. That scortatory love more and more makes man, not a man 
(homo), and not a man (vir), and that conjugial love makes 
man more and more man (homo), and man{ tir). 9. That 
there is a sphere of- scortatory love, and a sphere of conjugial 
love. 10. That the sphere of scortatory love ascends out of 
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hell, and that the sphere of conjugial love descends from 
heaven. 11. That those two spheres mutually meet each 
other in each world, but that they do not conjoin themselves. 
12. That between these two spheres there is an equilibrium, 
and that man is init. 13. That man is able to convert him- 
self to whichsoever he pleases; but that so far as he converts 
himself to the one, so far he averts himself from the other. 
14. That each sphere brings with it delights. 15. That the 
delights of scortatory love commences from the flesh, and that 
they are of the flesh even in the spirit ; but that the delights 
of conjugial love commence in the spirit, and that they are of 
the spirit even in the flesh. 16. That the delights of scorta- 
tory love are pleasures of insanity, but that the delights of con- 
jugial love are delights of wisdom.”” Then proceeds an expli- 
cation of each article, which, like the premises just extracted, 
exceeds the confusion of Babel. We should have held it un- 
manly to record the rhapsodies of a madman, for such the 
baron was: but such delicacy should end, when we find a 
quarto volume of such unimaginable nonsense gravely distri- 
buted, read, and believed, by a sect, and a numerous one too, 
in this day. Some writers have harped upon the dignity of 
human nature : here is a specimen of it, (not, as before said, 
in the insane writer, he is acquitted,) but in the utter prostra- 
tion of every reasoning faculty to a Moloch of folly, evinced 
by numerous congregations, called the New Jerusalem 
Church; who may, it is granted, be perfectly unscortatory. 
But we quit this theme of scortation! though it is, to our ap- 
prehension, one of the greatest eccentricities of the mind yet 
recorded.—Satznere (a sober and temperate gentleman) 
wrote an ironical panegyrick of drunkenness. 


Tasso has composed, in La Secchia Rapita, twelve admir- 
ed Italian cantos on a bucket. 


Virait has celebrated the death and apparition of a gnat. 
Vittaviciosa, a Spanish poet, wrote a poem on the wars of 
flies ; he called it La Mosquea, anglicé, the Fly-ad / 


Thus have we given, alphabetically, some anecdotes of, 
and but little argument upon, authors and authorship, whether 
considered as to their remuneration, their judgment, the size 
of their lucubrations of some, and the odd conceits of others ; 
and, to speak commercially, we have exhibited the balance 
sheet, which to all intents and purposes, is against the votary 
of the Muses. This article baving already extended to an 
undue length, (and we shall have further opportunity of re- 
suining the subject,) we shall now close, with remarking upon 
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one little frailty, possessed by nearly all authors. We find 
that there are scarcely any who do not complain of the in+ 
gratitude of their age: those who are called fine wits, signalize 
themselves above others by this kind of complaint; they think 
that they should not be in fashion, if they should agree that 
fortune looked upon them witha good eye. One would think, 
that they are afraid, lest, if they should appear contented with 
her favours, the public would take it for a confession that they 
have no merit: the question is, whether these common places, 
which our fine wits so urge against fortune, are not, in truth, a 
pompous commendation of the great and good qualities they 
fancy themselves possessed of :—perhaps they in these display 
a little too much of vanity. 


Now this cannot be better instanced than by the case of 
“ A poor vicar, in a very remote province, who had, on some 
popular occasion, preached a sermon so exceedingly accepta- 
ble to his parishioners, that they entreated him to print it, 
which, after due and solemn deliberation, he promised to do. 
This was the most remarkable incident of his life, and filled 
his mind with a thousand fancies. ‘The conclusion, however, 
of all his consultations with himself was, that he should obtain 
both fame and money, and that a journey to the metropolis, 
to direct and superintend the great concern, was indispensable. 
After taking a formal leave of his friends and neighbours, he 
proceeded on his journey. On bis arrival in town, by great 
good fortune he was recommended to the worthy and excellent 
Mr. Bowyer, to whom he triumphantly related the object of 
his journey. ‘The printer agreed to his proposals, and requir- 
ed to know how many copies he would choose to have struck 
off. ‘ Why, sir,’ returned the clergyman, ‘I have calculated 
that there are in the kingdom so many thousand parishes, and 
that each parish will at least take one, and others more; so 
that I think we may venture to print about thirty-five or thirty- 
six thousand copies.’ 


“The printer bowed, the matter was settled, and the rev- 
erend author departed in high spirits to bis home. With much 
difficulty and great self-denial, a period of about two months 
was suffered to pass, when his golden visions so tormented his 
imagination, that he could endure it no longer, and according- 
ly wrote to Mr. Bowyer, desiring him to send the debtor and 
creditor account, most liberally permitting the remittances to 
be forwarded at Mr. B’s convenience. Judge of the astonish- 
ment, tribulation, and anguish, excited by the receipt of the 
following account, or something very much resembling it. 
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“The Rev. * * * * Dr. £ ad 

To printing and paper, 35,000 copies of sermen - 755 5 6 
r. 

By the sale of 17 copies of said sermon - - - - - 15 6 


Balance due to Mr. Bowyer - - -------- £784 0 QO 





*“ They who know the character of this most amiable and 
excellent printer, will not be at all surprised to hear that, in a 


day or two, a letter to the following purport was forwarded to 
the clergyman. 


* Rev. Sir,—I beg pardon for innocently amusing myself at 
your expense, but you need not give yourself uneasiness. | 
knew better than you could do, the extent of the sale of single 
sermons, and accordingly printed but fifty copies, to the ex- 
pense of which you are heartily welcome, in return for the 
liberty I have taken with you,” &c. &c. 


Scarron, a good judge, says, the most general complaint, and 
founded on the latest antiquity, is that of authors on the bad- 
ness of the times and the ingratitude of the age. 


Old Luther, speaking of “the Trade” of his time, says, 
‘“T have no plenty of money, and yet I deal thus with my 
printers: | receive nothing from them for recompense of my 
many copies. Sometimes I.take of them one copy; this I 
think is due to me; whereas other writers, yea translators, 
for every eight leaves have an angel.” 


To speak commercially, the authors of the olden time were 
determined that their articles should take, for they puffed off 
their own productions in their own title-pages: “ A righte 
merrie and wittie Enterlude, very pleasaunte to reade ;” “A 
marveillous witty Treatise, &c. ;’’ “* A pleasaunte, pithie, and 
profitable worke.” 


The moderns have a practice of sending their works to the 
beaux esprits of the day for perusal, or rather—approbation : 
now this was met by Sheridan by a general formula he had 
long established, running thus : “ Dear sir, | have received 
your exquisite work, (poem, tract, play, treatise, &c. as it 


might be,) and | have no doubt I shall be highly delighted af- 


ter | have read it.”’ 


Ben Jonson advanced, or attempted to establish a very 
dangerous axiom, (if the fraternity of this age be considered,) 
which was, that a great poet must be, first of all, a good man! 
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(See his preface to Volpone). Delicacy prevents our enter- 
ing upon the investigation ; suffice to say, the point is untena- 
ble, although Strabo himself said the same thing a thousand or 
two thousand years before. 


Jackson, of Exeter, says, unceremoniously, if you present 
to the public any publication they are not up to, persous who 
feel they know nothing, yet have the credit of knowing a great 
deal, instantly abuse it, to shew their judgment, and discover 
their ingenuity, by pointing out particular parts for disappro- 
bation not apparent to the common eye: others, who have no 
great reputation in the world, look vacant, and say nothing : 
but those who are esteemed wits, turn it to ridicule—and noisy 
wit is more than a match for silent truth. It is this want of 
knowledge in the public that is the real cause why most origi- 
nal genuises are starved. The world is not malicious, but it 
cannot be said to be interested in the advancement of genius : 
the public is only indifferent in the affair, when indifference 
arises from ignorance of the value of the thing. How many 
first volumes of the works of an author have been published, 
and no second, for want of patronage? And yet the first 
fetches a high price. Unhappy authors! Ungrateful public! 
Ergo, while some people ride out to get an appetite, it is the 
interest of an author to contrive to lose his. 





HONE’S TRIAL, 


An affair of late days, probably as well known to the peo- 
ple in or out of England as the Christmas carol. This is not, 
however, the only trial of William Hone which we have met 
with, and though there is a wonderful coincidence as to names, 
(which is the reason why we insert it,) there is none at all in 
the offence for which the parties were indicted. In this case 
no comparison will hold. That which we allude to, took 
place on the 12th of July, 1683, when William Hone was in- 
dicted on the Rye-House plot conspiracy, for an intent to kill 
the king. Hone first pleaded not guilty, but the next day re- 
traced his plea, saying he was guilty. One Kneeling, an evi- 
dence, then deposed, that this question was discussed among 
them, (the conspirators,) how many swan-quills, goose-quills, 
and crow-quills, and how much sand and ink they must have. 
By swan-quills were meant blunderbusses ; by goose-quills, 
muskets; and by erow-quills, pistols; and by sand and ink, 
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powder and bullet. Hone said to him, it would never be well 
till the blackbird and the goldfinch were knocked on the head; 
by whom he said he meant the King and the Duke of York, 
The lord-chief-justice asked Hone, ‘‘ What religion are you 
of?” Prisoner, ‘“ Religion, my lord! 1 hear several sorts 
of men; sometimes Baptists, sometimes Independents, and 
sometimes Presbyterians.” This Hone was found guilty, 
(State Trials, vol. 4, 8vo. p. 97,) but t’other Hone, the in- 


trepid defender of his own cause, was THREE TIMES ACQUIT- 
‘TED! 





KALENDAR. 


Durine the French Revolution, the spirit of alteration in- 
troduced those reformers to reform the kalendar, by re-bap- 
tising the names of the months, as follows :— 





1. Vindemaire Vintage Sep. 22. 
Autumn. < 2. Brumaire Foggy Oct. 22. 
3. Frimaire —_ Frosty or sleety Nov. 21. 
4, Nivose Snowy Dec. 21. 
Winter. < 5. Pluviose Rainy Jan. 20. 
6. Ventose Windy Feb. 19. 
7. Germinal Springing or budding March 21. 
Spring. 8. Floreal Flowery April 20. 
9. Prairial Hay harvest May 20. 
10. Messidor Corn harvest June 19. 
Summer. < 11. Thermidor Hot July 19. 
12. Fructidor Fruit Aug. 18. 


An English wag, disgusted with this mawkish and unreason- 
able act of the French, ingeniously burlesqued it as follows :— 


Autumn. Wheezy, sneezy, freezy. 


Winter. Slippy, drippy, nippy. 
Spring. Showery, flowery, bowery. 
Summer. Croppy, hoppy, poppy. 
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LETTER-WRITING. 


Tuer is a great slavery endured by those who have the 
reputation of writing fine letters : they dare not write familiar- 
ly and carelessly even to their friends : they know their letters 
will be seen and despised, unless written in a polite style. 
Balzac often groaned under this yoke; and many a person 
has envied the happiness of his inferiors, who begin their let- 
ters, without fear, in the common style, thus: Dear sir, I 
have received your’s. I beg to inform you, &c. The manu- 
tie, and the Latin writers of the same rank, found themselves 
reduced to the sad necesssity of bestowing several months 
upon a letter. (Scioppius de Stilo Historico.) Angelo Politian 
was especially elaborate. We know that the finical Walpole 
had an eye to the future publication of his letters. 


We shall only take notice of a few epistles, which may be 
deemed rather eccentric in their manner, mode, style, or 
length: and, first, we find that there are some who affect a 
remarkable brevity in their letters. Lord Sandwich had a 
very laconic mode of answering letters. Having received 
one from Mr. Eden, afterwards Lord Auckland, who just then 
was quitting his old political friend, Lord Sandwich, in re- 
ply, wrote these words :—‘ Sir, your letter is before me, and 
it will presently be behind me. I remain your most humble 
servant.”? But the better part of the joke lay in the quarrel 
between the Quarterly Reviewers and Sir N. Wraxall, wheth- 
er this marvellous affair was or was not the property of J.ord 
North! 


37 
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Foote’s mother, at the close of life, was dependant on the 
bounty of her son, who allowed her one hundred pounds a 
year. Under a temporary embarrassment, she wrote the fol- 
lowing laconic epistle to Foote. 


“ Dear Sam, 
“lam in prison for debt; come and assist your loving 
mother. KE. Foote.” 


His answer was, 


* Dear mother, 


“So am 1; which prevents his duty being paid to his loving 
mother by her affectionate son, Sam. Foote. 


“Pp. S. I have sent my attorney to assist you: in the mean 
time let us hope for better days.” 


Humphreys, the boxer, after beating Mendoza, wrote to 
his friend, simply, ‘‘ I have done the Jew.” Julius Cesar’s 
Veni, Vidi, Vici, to be sure, was more laconic, though we 
should add, more pompous. 


Quin and Rich, the actor and manager, were always quar- 
relling ; but. at length, Quin, wishing a reconciliation, sent 
this laconic epistle. 


* T am at Bath.” Quin. 
Rich replied, 
** Stay there and be d 9 Rich. 


A French wife wrote this affectionate and laconic let- 
ter to her husband. “Je vous écris parceque je n'ai rien a faire: 
Je finis, parceque je n'ai rien a dire.”” 1 write to you, because 
I have nothing to do: I end my letter, because | have nothing 
to say. 


We have heard of two other very short letters from the 
country. 


Parson to the Farmer. 1 desire you would send me a fat 
pig, or else 


Farmer to the Parson. 1 have no fat pig, and if I had 











Anonymous and threatening letters are punishable by sta- 
tute. The following threatening letter, however, once sent 


to Mr. Bray, master of the Red Cow, Cow Laue, Smithfield, 
may not come under the act. 


London, Jan. 16, 1761. 


Mr. Bray, 
You are hereby desired to despatch yourself; 1 have heard 
a very good character of you, and, therefore, leave it to your- 
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self whether you will die by dagger, sword, or poison : if you 
outlive this order above one hour, | have given directions to 
put you to death by torture. 


J am your friend, J. Langdon. 


The following singularly jingling letter deserves a place 
among these pages. It is from the pen of Mr. Cowper, the 
celebrated poet, to the Rev. Mr. Newton, dated July 12, 
1781. 


My very dear friend, 


lam going to send, what, when you have read, you may 
scratch your head, and say, I suppose, there’s nobody knows, 
whether what | have got, be verse, or not: by the tune and 
the time, it ought to be rhyme; but if it be, did you ever see, 
of late or of yore, such a ditty before ? 

I have writ charity, not for popularity, but as well as I 
could, in hopes to do good; and if the reviewers should say, 
“ to be sure the gentleman’s muse wears methodist shoes, you 
may know by her pace and talk about grace, that she and her 
bard have little regard for the taste and fashions, and ruling 
passions, and hoydening play of the modern day ; and though 
she assume a borrowed plume, and now and then wear a tit- 
tering air, ’tis only her plan to catch, ifshe can, and giddy and 
gay, as they go that way, by a production on a new constfuc- 
tion; she has baited her trap, in hopes to snap, all that may 
come, with a sugar-plum.” His opinion in this will not be 
amiss ; ’tis what I intend my principal end; and if I succeed, 
and folks should read, till a few are brought to a serious 
thought, I shall think I am paid, for all | have said, and all I 
have done, though I have run, many a time, after rhyme, as 
far as from hence, to the end of my sense, and, by hook or 
crook, write another book, if I live and am here, another 

ear. 

, I heard before of a room, witha floor laid upon springs, and 
such like things, with so much art, in every part, that when 
you went in, you was forced to begin a minuet pace, with an 
air and a grace, swimming about, now in, and now out, with 
a deal of state, in a figure of eight, without pipe or string, or 
any such thing; and now I have writ, in a rhyming fit, what 
will make you dance, and as you advance, will keep you still, 
though against your will, dancing away, alert and gay, till you 
come to an end of what I have penn’d; which that you may 
do ere madam and you are quite worn out with jigging about, 
I take my leave ; and here you receive a bow profound, down 
to the ground, from your humble me—W. C. 


ges 
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In an original letter from the Duke of Buckingham to King 
James the First, his grace begins his letter to the king—‘* Dear 
dad and gossip,” and ends it (very candidly for a courtier) 
“* Your majesty’s most humble slave and dog,—Sriniz.” 


Mrs. Martyr’s letter, the morning after Miss Young’s mar- 
riage, to Mr. Pope. 
Dear madam, 
Permit me to be one of the first in offering congratulation ; 
IT have no doubt of your happiness, for I will confess that, if 


his holiness had attacked me, | should not have had the reso- 
lution to die A Martyr. 


Answer. 
Dear Madam, 

Accept my best thanks for your congratulations ; this is not 
an hour for criticism; but I will whisper softly to my friend, 
that Pope’s Essays are in perfect harmony with Young’s Night- 
Thoughts. Your’s &c. E. Pope. 


Our naval heroes have generally written the most welcome 
of all letters, although remarkable for their bluntness and brev- 
ity. Thus, in the action between Sir George Byng and the 
Spaniards, April 11, 1718, in which the English were victo- 
rious, six line of battle ships, and as many smaller men of war, 
which separated from the main body of the Spanish fleet, at 
the commencement of the action, were pursued by Commodore 
Walton, and every one taken or burnt, on which occasion he 
wrote the famous !etter: ‘‘ We have taken or destroyed all the 
enemy’s ships or vessels on the coast, as per margin.” And 
when Admiral Hawke gained a considerable victory over the 
French, and being less a scholar than a sea-captain, he wrote 
to the Admiralty, “I have given the French a hearty drub- 
bing.” We have quoted a remarkable letter of Lord Rodney’s, 
in page 25, to the same tune. 


Swift and Sheridan had an odd and humorous mode of cor- 
respondence, writing their letters in Latin put into English 


words, or vice versa, English into Latin, as may be seen in the 
following. 


From Dr. Sheridan. 
De armis Ter De an. 


I expecture anser an da fullone abo ut mi monito de. Times 
a re veri de ad nota do it oras hi lingat almie state. Mire se 
ver cannas vel res ad e villas a peni. Cursim I se fora prime 
minis ter. Canta res a Sum at ab an cursude an. Atri do. 
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Uno mi de arde annuo me agro at. Itis hi time tot hinc ope in 
it. 1 ama non est manice, ac nave is rhi aversio ni de clare. 

Ad unis at mi do ore fora Sum io on da nat urns, ab umbe- 
licum in at his ars, as redi as ac at is at amo use, ora rati se, 
orabat. 

lambecum as mutas a Statu; as lanas ara que; as de a fas 
an ad aris; as he a vi as an assis; as quzrasa duc; ast emas 
alam; as de ad as a do orna ilis ; as insipidas de ad vi negaris ; 
ora potato in me. I re membri vas o na time as qui casa fleat 
a ledis belli; as meri as a Philli; as fullo pleas ac id; as fullo 
meretrix as ac it en is, oras ab a boni na capis. I rite si 
miles use e, canturitum. Udi ne at urse de at miouse. [ 
vah belli fullo meato en ter tenus fit fora nil ordinis equi page. 
Uvastomachi me ope. Here is abillo fare. Agouse. A 
paro dux. Sum fis his, as a paro soles. A paro places. 
Apudin. Afri casei. Arabitastuin. Neu pes. Neu beans. 
Alam pij fit fora minis tero state. Acus tardis ast it abit as at 
artis. Afri teris mi de lite. Mi liquor istoc que, it costus 
api Stola quarti a verrit. A quartos ac. Margo use claret as 
fine asarubi. Graves. Lac rima Christi. Hoc. Cote ro- 
te. Sum Cyprus. As fine Sidere se ver Id runcat at averne. 

Prebe specus a Superaturus. Summas par a gusto eat. 
Sum colli flo ures, ac ab age letis fora Sal ad. Invita ledito 
ac cum pani ure verens, nota preter, nota coquet. A grave 


matronis pro per fora grave de an, an da doctor, an das cole 
mas ter. 


I ritu a verse o na mo molli o mi ne, 

Asta lassa me pole, a lzdis o fine, 

I ne ver neu a niso ne at in mi ni is, 

A manat a glans ora sito fer diis, 

De armo lis abuti hos face an hos nos is, 
As fer a sal Ili, as reddas aro sis, 

Ac is 0 mi molli is almi de lite, 

Illo verbi de, an illo verbi nite. 


I figo imus te cato tum an dumus trans ac ure pense excep- 
tive illuc. I fi ole in gestitis fora negat eas ter. Notabit fora 
cardami, norabit fora di se i, as migra num has sed forti 
times. 

I nono nues offa ni momento ritu buttabata ilis o ver at 
Dans sic. In Itali an in Germani merce nari es desertum e 
veride. One gener alis de ad ac an non bulli tuc offis hz 
ad. A fle et is pre par in fora se fite. Meni Si eges ara 
carri in o nat his time. 

Mi Magis as meri as an apis. Ha do es se a que cura que 
curacur. He is caper in in ac age me do Sali. Abit ob re 
ad is gener ali his super, ora livor offa lambis. 
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Miser visto alat o me, excuse mi has te; Fore ver and de 
ver ures. Tomas Ser id an. 
Afri de at en ac locat mi Studij. 


In those confidential ones between the Earl of Essex and 
Queen Elizabeth, the earl signed his name S X. 


The art of writing a good letter is to make it resemble, as 
near as possible, familiar conversation. All pomp and study 
should, therefore, be dismissed. Hear Cicero: ‘In writing 
letters, we make use of common words and expressions ;” and 
Seneca, ‘“‘ I would have my letters be like my discourses, 
when we either sit or walk together, unstudied and easy.” 
But we must not, in this work, venture to give rules, let us on- 
ly pronounce Cicero’s letters as pure and elegant, totally de- 
void of affectation, and, therefore, fit to serve as models. 
Pliny’s are excellent, but they betray too much study. In our 
own country, Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, Bolingbroke, Lady 
Pomfret, and Luxborough’s letters are worthy of imitation: 
on the continent, Voltaire’s are the best, excepting Madame 
de Sevigne’s, which should be considered as the very sample 
of accomplished letter-writing. Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, however, in the opinion of many, has excelled the mar- 
chioness. They are full of the French ease and vivacity, 
and, perhaps, please more than any others which have appear- 
ed in the English language. The history of these letters is 
this, according to Walpole: The letters of Lady Montague 
are genuine, but some of them are very immodest. Lord 
Bute married her daughter, and wished them suppressed. 
The editor took the one hundred pounds, promised to sup- 
press,—and published.—( Walpole.) But a better account 
of this affair is given in a letter from Mrs. Sowden to the edi- 
tor of the Edinburgh Review. 


Mrs. Montague, whose letters are in four volumes, was no 
way deficient in galety or sense, yet was clever enough to 
make one letter do duty twice over; viz. first in 1738, and 
againin 1741. See vol. 1 of her Letters. This duplication 
of ready cut and dry wit is, doubtless, printed for the use of 
those who have much correspondence ou their hands, and dis- 
plays her ingenuity, if not her industry. 


Miss Seward had the cacaocthes of letter-writing upon her, 
as we have already observed (p. 274.) 


Now and then we meet with some curious letters. The 
following is the literal copy of a letter sent to a medical gen- 
tleman, not far distant from Blackburne, in Lancashire :— 
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“Cer, Yole oblige me uf yole kum un ce me | hey a Bad 


kowd am Hill in my Bow Hills, and hey lost my Happy Tight. 
—(Times, Jan. 3, 1820.) 


The great Duke of Marlboroagh was a much better fighter 
than speller: witness his letters ; one will do. 


Sir, Jully, the 29th, 1714. 


I received this day the favour of your obliging letter of the 
25th, and that I may loose no time in obeying your comands, 
I write this in the batemg place, in my way to Ostende. I 
wish you as much happiness as you can desire, and that wee 
live to meet in England, which will give me many opertunetys 
of telling you how faithfully | am your most humble servant, 

Marlborough. 


Mrs. Piozzi says, she saw some love-letters of our King 
Henry the Eighth to Anne Boleyn, in the Vatican, which were 
most gross and indecent. ‘The author of the Lounger’s Com- 
mon Place-Book has been pleased to call Henry the Eighth a 
man of bad taste! Whether on account of these letters, or 
the clipping of his wives’ heads, we do not recollect. We 


must not go into an exposé of love-letters; for, as Hudibras 
says, 


Letters oft have caused their writers 
To curse the day they were inditers. 


Lovers should have this sort of work done by deputy, like*the 
Italian ladies. ‘‘ Such is the defect of education among the 
modern Roman ladies, (Mr. Owen says,) that they are not 
troubled to keep up any correspondence, because—they can- 
not write. A princess of great beauty, at Naples, caused an 
English lady to be informed, ‘that she is learning to write ; 
and hopes, in course of time, to acquire the art of correspon- 


dence.’ Their cicisoeos undertake every thing for them.” 
—(Travels, v. 2, p. 85.) 


Some geniuses have made (what is to some dreadful) the 
task of letter-writing a recreation. Thus Lord Peterborough 
would dictate letters to nine amanuenses together, as I (Mr. 
Pope, the poet) was assured by a gentleman who saw him do 
it, when ambassador at Turin. He walked round the room, 
and told each, in his turn, what he was to write. One, per- 
haps, was a letter to the emperor; another to an old friend ; 
a third to a mistress (and by an amanuensis ?) and a fourth to 
a statesman; and so on: and yet he carried so many and so 


different connexions in his head all at the same time.—- 
(Spence. ) 
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It appears that letters have been written in an odd manner, 
so odd as to deserve notice. Now the use of portable writ- 
ing-desks is pretty well known, yet there is @ portable writ- 
ing-desk not so commonly thought of, and, therefore, we men- 
tionit. Lord Bolingbroke made use of it: he was a distin- 
guished character, a statesman, a politician, and a philosopher, 
and, therefore, proper to be quoted. It was on that particu- 
lar part of his mistress’s body, which, with the other sex, is, 
par excellence, called the seat of honour, that his lordship, 
then a secretary of state, chose to write, and to sign, one of 
the most important despatches of his ministry, and on which 
the repose of Europe depended at that time. The name of 
the portable writing-desk was Miss Gumley, afterwards Coun- 
tess of Bath. The anecdote made some noise at the time, 
and, therefore, his lordship must have boasted of the fact, 
though he had much better have avoided it. 


A mode of writing letters, equally strange, is recorded by 
Herodotus, lib. 5, p. 301, viz. upon a man’s bald pate. His- 
taus, the Milesian, being kept by Darius at Susa, under an 
honourable pretence, and despairing of his return home, un- 
less he could find out some way that he might be sent to sea, 
he purposed to send to Aristagoras, who was his substitute at 
Miletum, to persuade his revolt from Darius ; but, knowing 
that all passages were stopped and studiously watched, he 
took this course: he got a trusty servant of his, the hair of 
whose head he caused to be shaved off, and then, upon his 
bald head, he wrote his mind to Aristagoras; kept him pri- 
vately about him, till his hair was somewhat grown, and then 
bid him haste to Aristagoras, and bid him cause him to be 
shaved again, and then upon his head he should find what his 
lord had written to him. 


Lovers, with their palpitating eagerness of expectation 
should have pigeon-posts. Lithgow, in his Travels, p. 202-3, 
tells us, that pigeons are brought and trained to fly the posts 
between Babylon and Aleppo, thirty days’ journey, in forty- 
eight hours space, carrying letters (but no parcels, we pre- 
sume,) to the merchants to and fro! And we find, in Sandy’s 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, that, by this means, Taurosthenes gave 
notice of his victory at the Olympic games the self-same day 
to his father in Adgina. 


To open a letter in company is ill-bred, without the pre- 
vious permission of those present. We do not, however, go 
so far as to recommend people, when opening a letter, to ex- 
claim, in the tree theatrical bathos, ‘ Wax, render up thy 
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trust,” which Mr. Theobald, in his play of “The Double 
Falsehood,” actually wrote and printed. 


There is also a style in every kind of composition, epistola- 
ry or prosaic. We subjoin, in this place, a letter from a lite- 
rary friend, in which he reviews Mr. Ritson, and his Essay on 
Abstinence from Animal Food. Our correspondent has very 
waggishly adopted Ritson’s very uncommon orthography, to 
give the more ludicrous effect to the subject. 


“ Of all writeérs whose works are preserve’d, he, Mr. Rit- 
son, is unquestionably the onely one of his yeares that i ever 
met with in Engleland, who fel so short in celebrateing and 
giveing a hapy turn to wel-authenticateéd instanceés clothe’d in 
this style. He is driveén to these pretenceés because we sava- 

eés like beef, and allso beef-steaks as wel, nay stil better than 
the spelling he useés. He dwels so on monkies, pongoes, and 
ourang-outangs bodys, and so little on the elevateéd rank of 
civilize’d life, that the debase’d way he kils the English lan- 
guage, tolerablely shows his style to be monkeyfied. He wil 
tel very strange storys of baboons having “‘tolerablely good 
faceés (which sounds like faces) handsomeér i am sure than 
some «+ have seen.”? He says, from testimonys, ‘‘ That the 
river Nile, in Aegypt, produces liveing creatures, called mice.” 
He says, ‘* That man was, if not the real ourang-outang, at 
least an animal of the same family, and very nearly resemble- 
ing it.”” He says, “ That the begining of a vicious (animal) 
diet is presently followed by expensiveness; and what meal 
is not expensive, for which an animal is put to death? Shal 
we reckon a soul to be a small expense. I wil not say, per- 
hap, of a mother, or a father, or of some friend, as Empedo- 
cles did,”*—and so on. Here Phavorinus’s advice to a young 
man, addicted, like Mr. Ritson, to the use of odd words, may 
be quoted: ‘If you will not be understood, said he to him, 
why don’t you hold your tongue? or speak as men do now.’ 


In the most refined period of Europe, a polished nation had 
recourse to the most barbarous /etters ever imagined, we mean 
the Lertre pe Cacuer. The facility with which one of 
these tyrannical edicts could be procured, is very strikingly 
shewn by the Baronde Grimm. In the case of Le Grand 
Maurice, Marechal de Saxe: this warrior never took the field 
without a small seraglio: among the rest he had engaged a 
Mademoiselle Chantilly, whose poverty but not her will ap- 
peared to have consented, for she was devoted, heart and soul, 
to one Favart, a young pastry-cook ; and for whose sake she 
broke out of the camp, and took refuge in the arms of her 
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lover, who rewarded her heroism by immediately making her 
his wife. The Marechal’s lamentations on losing her were 
ridiculous enough ; but he went further, he had the baseness, 
or the brutality, to apply to his sovereign for a lettre de cachet, 
to force this unfortunate woman from the arms of her hus- 
band, and to compel her again to submit to his embraces— 
and that the court was actually guilty of the incredible atroci- 
ty of granting such an order! It was not only granted, says M. 
Grimm, but executed: and this poor creature was dragged 
from the house of her husband, and conducted, by a file of 
grenadiers, to the quarters of his highness, where she remain- 
ed till his death, the unwilling and disgusted victim of his sen- 
suality! It may be remarked, that Grimm, who retails the 


anecdote, talks of it merely as a sort of forblesse on the part 
of the marshal. 





EATING AND DRINKING. 


THESE ceremonies, we believe, are never dispensed with, 
except by the heroes and heroines of modern novels: it has 
been reserved for them to serve up love and agonies, as never- 
ending and substantial meals. Henry Fielding, however, has 
a very humourous dissertation, in his novel of Tom Jones, 
tending to shew the necessity of eating heartily, not withstand- 
ing the utmost force of the tender passions. Homer too, in 
his Ihad, makes Achilles, when moved by the distress of 
Priam, give him some consolation ; and, in order to tempt him 
to partake of some refreshment, he says: ‘ Now let us think 
about our supper, for the fair-haired Niobe did not forget her 
meals, although she had 4 dozen children lying dead in her 
palace.’? By the way, Homer is as minute in the cookery of 
a repast, as if he had served a culinary apprenticeship ; per- 
haps this caused Roscommon’s lines : 


For who, without a qualm, hath ever look’d 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook’d ? 


In a forthcoming article, when we shall quote the opinions 
of foreigners respecting the English, will be given also their 
unanimous decision, that our eating so much beef gives a sort 
of national characteristic to us islanders. The subject is cu- 
rious, that eating beef should be a cause of dullness. Let us 
hear Mr. Ensor, himself an Englishman : ‘* The English gorge 
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themselves with the heaviest food: this plethoric habit must 
have a corresponding influence on their minds; therefore, 
eating beef, which the simpleton Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
thought obstructed his wit, may seriously be esteemed the 
cause why so many British are dull and saturnine.”” (Ensor’s 
Indep. Man, vol. 1, p. 189.) Sir William Temple, on the 
contrary, says, that the superior bravery of the British is ow- 
ing to their being so carnivorous. 


It is a great pity that the dreams of the Hindoo scholars 
should not be realized; for, according to Lieut. Wilford, (see 
the Asiatic Res. vol. 8, p. 269.) ‘in their treatises of geogra- 
phy there are rivers and seas of liquid amber, clarified butter, 
milk, curds, and intoxicating liquors.’ Besides, in their neigh- 
bourhood, ‘are mountains of solid gold, of silver, and even of 
precious gems.” 


et us new, in the first place, speak. of 


tes that have, from time to time, bee Y clates- 

n and philosophers, as well as ado; , vations who use 

i they can get, in default of vbetter.—ln the year 1800, a 
ir. Thomas Focen, of Coventry, discovered that p/aister of 
7 .aue excellent bread; and Mr. Peel, (afterwards Su 


sobert,) a member of the House of Commons, there announce: 


ed all its whiteness, sweetness, and other chalky nourish 
ment! 


“ Astounded, see the senate taught, by Peel, 
“‘ How men, like calves, on luscious chalk may meal !” 


(Millenium, a poem, canto 2, v. 308.) To be sure, the Kam- 
schatdales eat a slice of bread made of saw-dust, or fish-bones, 
and philosophers may do the same, but they should not re- 
commend such diet to others.—If we look further, some fare 
still worse, for we find some men feeding on clay. ‘‘ On the 
banks of the Meta and the Oronoco, dwell the Ottomaques, 
an ugly race, inclined to corpulency, and having the coarse 
broad features of the Tartar. During the greater part of the 
year, they live on the fish which they kill, on the surface of 
the water, with their arrows. But, in the rainy season, when 
the rivers inundate the plains, those disgusting savages feed 
on a fat unctuous earth, or a species of pipe-clay, tinged with 
a little oxyd of iron; they collect this clay very carefully, dis- 
tinguishing it by the taste; knead it into balls of four or six 
inches in diameter, which they bake slightly before a slow 
fire ; whole stacks of such provisions are seen piled up in their 
huts : those clods are soaked in water when about to be used, 
and each individual eats nearly a pound of the material every 
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day. The only addition which they occasionally make to this 
unnatural fare, consists in small fish, lizards, or fern-roots. 
The quantity of clay that the Ottomaques consume, and the 
greediness with which they devour it, would seem to prove, 
however incredible this may appear, that it does more than 
merely distend their hungry stomachs; and that the powers of 
digestion can, to a certain degree, assimilate the finer portions 
of it into animal substance.”,—( Humboldt Tableau Physique). 

Humboldt (in another place) writes to citizen Fourcroy thus: 
‘* My own experiments on earths, and their properties, howev- 
er, give me reason to suspect that they may be NOURISHING ; 
that is to say, they may act by affinities /”—Again, in the Ger- 
man Ephemerides, we find people re eturning to mother earth 


before their dissolution, 3 read of it. In the lord- 
ship of Moscow, in the spi» 1, a sort of white earth is 
found, of which the poo thereto, no doubt, by the ca- 
lamities of war in those parts, mae bread. It is taken out of 


a hill where they formerly worked saltpetre: when the sup 
has somewhat wartmed this earth, it cracks, and small white 
globules proceed from it, as meal ; 1i does not ferment alone, 
Sut only when mixed with meal. 'M. Sarlitz, a Saxon gentle- 
man, was pleased to inform us, that he has seen persons, who, 
ina great measure, lived upon it for some time ; he assures 
us, that he procured bread to be made of this earth alone, and 
of different mixtures of earth and meal, and that he even kept 
some of this bread by him upwards of ‘six years. He further 
says, a Spaniard told him, that this earth is also found near 
Gironne, in Catalonia.—Let us now turn to those who do not 
take to the eating of mother earth that they may live, but to 
enable them to die. Thus the eating of dirt is, unfortunately, 
a disposition among the negro slaves, when they wish to die. 
‘* Negroes anticipate that they will, upon death removing them 
from that country, be restored to their native land, and enjoy 
their friends’ society in a future state. The ill- disposed to 
their masters will be sometimes guilty of suicide; or, by a re- 
solute determination, resort to dirt-eating, and thus produce 
disease, and at length death. It is often necessary to check 
that spirit ; and, as negroes imagine that if decapitation be in- 
flicted after death, the transition to their native country cannot 
follow, the proprietors of slaves have had the heads of such 
who have died of the mal d’estomac, or dirt-eating, cut off, 
and placed as examples by way of prevention.” —( Williamson 
on the West-India Islands, vol. 1, p. 92.) And yet Dr. W. is 
strenuous against the abolition, and in favour of the slave- 
holders, who alone cause this dreadful resolution.—But we 
are also told by Leopold Von Busch, in his Travels through 
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Norway and Lapland, that, in some remote parts, the peasants 
are sometimes reduced to the necessity of devouring the most 
unsavoury and unwholesome substitute for bread. This con- 
sists of the inner bark of the young fir-trees, dried, pounded, 
and ground to powder, which is mixed up with chopped straw, 
the husks of corn or moss-seeds, and then baked into a thin 
bitter cake. —Dr. Clarke informs us, in his Travels in Russia, 
that the only property a Russian nobleman allows his peasant 
to possess, is the feod he cannot or will not eat himself—the 
bark of trees, chaff, and other refuse-—It is rather remarkable 
that castor oil is, in some parts of Hindostan, used as food.— 
(See Lord Valentia’s Travels.)—A divine, who had some 
years ago seen the poor in France eat a great deal of garlick, 
in consequence of this remark, advised the cultivation of it, in 
a sermon delivered at Bristol, in a neighbouring church there ; 
and advised the use of it to the poor in times when wheat was 
dear, and corn at a high price. For this counsel he was driven 
-.t of the city by the populace, and ever after enjoyed the 
‘le of Dr. Garlick. 


Let us now turn our attention to the progress of luxury in 
‘ating and drinking. Feasts are very defensible, if the 
niakers of them can afford to pay, on several accounts ; first, 
they actually made a great part of the religion of almost all 
nations and sects. Neither the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, 
Hebrews, Christians, nor Mahometans, did, or can do, without 
them. We read of an Egyptian feast, that of Bubastis, on 
the banks of the Nile, at which were no less than 70,000 spec- 
tators, who revelled to such purpose, as to consume more 
wine, on this one occasion, than throughout the whole year. 
At the Egyptian feast of Busiris, the sacrifices were followed 
by a flagellation, from which neither men nor women were 
exempted! We shall not describe the Greek and Roman re- 
ligious feasts, because the good cheer is not set forth, where- 
by they honoured their deities and heroes; their individual 
and convivial luxury we shall presently notice.—The very re- 
markable increase of feast-days in the Christian church, begun 
about the beginning of the fourth century, and was occasion- 
ed by the discovery that was then made of the remains of the 
martyrs and other holy men. ‘These, as may be naturally in- 
ferred, soon became abused, Instead of piety, indolence and 
voluptuousness abounded, being manifestly instituted on the 
pagan model. The Persians never discourse or deliberate of 
their most important business, but in the middle of their feasts. 
The English have followed so wise a precedent. A church 
or a turnpike rate cannot be affixed but—ata dinner! No 
business is transacted by an Englishman without a dinner. 
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With respect to the individual luxury of the ancients, cer- 
tainly nothing could, in modern days, exceed, or half equal, 
their epicurism and extravagance, as are sutiinded by Pliny, 
We find a VireLiius consuming between seven and eight 
millions a year on entertainments, (petites soupers, ) and a Ca- 
ligula expending above eighty thousand pounds sterling on a 
supper ; we cannot wonder at the tragedian, Clodius Acsopus, 
lavishing, on one luxurious dish, six hundred sestersia, 4843/. 
10s. ( Pliny, lib. 10, cap. 60.) ; or the youpg spendthrift, his 
son, treating each of his guests, after dinner, with a superb 
cordial, in which a costly pearl had been dissolved.—( Pliny, 
lib. 35, cap. 12.) The wealth of Croesus was proverbially 
great, and amounted to 1 1614,583/. 6s. 8d.; but far greater 
was that of Panuas, the freed man of Claudius, for it was 
valued at 2,421,875/. ; but both were exceeded by that of 
Lentutus, the augur, who was worth quater millies, or 
'3,229,166/. 13s. 6d. Even poets and philosophers, in those 
golden days, amassed vast fortunes ; for Seneca, in four years, 
acquired ter millies, or 2,421,875/. ; and, according to Servius, 
in the Life of Virgil, that poet was worth centies H. S. or 
80,7297. 3s. 4d. This sum, however, though great for a poet, 
was not thought sufficient to support existence, by a pampered 
Roman Senator ; since the famous Apictvus, after spending, in 
culinary delicacies, millies H.S. or 807,291/. 13s. 4d. and 
squandering, besides, the amount of immense grants »nd_pen- 
sions, on casting up his accounts finding he bad only this ex- 
act sum remaining, poisoned himself, that he might not perish 
by the severer pangs of famine. In their dress and furniture 
they were equally expensive ; for Lollia Paulina, the great 
beauty of Rome, in the time of CaLiguLa, and on that ac- 
count compulsively advanced to his bed, when full drest, con- 
stantly wore jewels to the value of 332,916). 18s. 4d. ; and the 
price for rich Babylonian triclinaria, coverlids, or carpets, for 
their dining beds, was 6458/. 6s. 8d. ; nor could their houses 
themselves be of mean fabric or decoration, since that of 
Crassus was valued at sexagies H. S. or 48,437/. 10s.; whilst 
that of Clodius cost centies et quadragies-octies, or 119,4791. 
5s. 4d.—( Pliny, lib. 36, cap. 15.) Those houses were ex- 
ternally cased with marble, and had marble pillars to support 
ihe lofty ceilings: they were internally decorated with rich 
tapestry ; with costly hangings of Tyrian purple ; with urns and 
statues exquisitely sculptured and polished, and paintings of the 
most beautiful design and brilliant colours ; fountains of vari- 
egated marble played in their cenacula, or great banquetting 
rooms, cooling the air and refreshing the guests, who dined off 
gold plate served upon tables overlaid with silver, and reclined 
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on sofas sustained by legs of ivory, silver, and sometimes gold. 
They were, also, uncommonly splendid in the article of lamps, 
which were often fabricated of the most precious materials, 
and in which they burned the most costly and fragrant oils.” — 
(Maurice's Indian Antiquities, vol. 7.) Q. Hortensius had 
the honour of being the first Roman that introduced the pea- 
cock to the table as a great dainty, in a magnificent feast which 
he made, on his being created augur. The price of a peacock, 
says Arbuthnot, page 129, was fifty denarii, that is 1/. 12s. 3d. ; 
a flock of a hundred was sold at a much dearer rate, for 
322/. 18s. 4d. of our money. M. Aufidius Lurco, according 
to Varro, used to make every year of his peacocks 484/. 7s. 6d. 
Hortensius, the Roman pleader, the rival and cotemporary of 
Cicero, was in other respects profuse—he had several country 
houses. Judge of his expenses by the number of hogsheads of 
wine which he left to his heir, which was above ten thousand. 
He took such care of his plane-trees that he watered them with 
wine !—(Varro ap Plin, lib. 14.) Heliogabalus introduced a 
dish of the combs of cocks. He filled his fish-ponds with 
rose-water ; his lamps with balsams from the richest of Arabian 
trees ; wore upon his shoes pearls and: precious stones ; his 
dining-rooms were strewed with saffron, and his porticos with 
dust of gold : his luxury was not to be conceived. He caused 
at one supper, the heads of six hundred ostriches to be served 
up, only for the sake of their brains. When near the sea, he 
never tasted fish; but at an immense distance, all his feeding 
was upon fish, relishing it according to the difficulty, or scar- 
city. (Lampridius, passim.) Domitian, according to Juvenal, 
sat. 4, convened the senate to deliberate in what vase he should 
boil a huge turbot which had been senthim. ‘The remains of 
Pollio’s villa were still to be seen in 1789, near Naples, and 
may now, where he had his subterranean fish-ponds, in which 
he used to feed lampreys on human flesh! There are some 
busts of his family in the garden, and several inscriptions to 
remind us of his abominable luxury.—(Sutherland’s Tour, 
p- 74.) Aulus Gellius says, it was Philoxenus, a musician, 
who wished to have had a neck as long as a crane, that he 
might enjoy still longer the viands he ate. And how very 
nice must the ideas of that actor have been, who regaled his 
guests with nightingale-pie ? One M. Antonius having but 
twelve guests to supper, provided eight boars, one set to the 
fire after each other. But Caranus, as Athenzus says, outdid 
him in this, for every guest had each a boar in a particular 
dish. Lwucullus, one of these epicures, had M. Tullius and 
Pompey the Great to sup with him. The sum allotted for the 
purpose, was, as Plutarch says, fifty thousand drachms, or five 
thousand crowns. It should be observed, the Romans cared 
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little about their dinner, deferring their good cheer and prin- 
cipal meal to the evening. 


Some’ of more modern date.—Of Chigi (Augustin) strange 
things have been published concerning his luxury. One day 
he treated Pope Julius the Second and all the sacred college 
with so much magnificence, that one would have thought he 
had a design to exceed the enormity of Vitellius. The plen- 
ty, exquisiteness, and choice of the meats, would have been 
sufficient to cause that feast to be admired ; but that was not 
the thing whereby he had a mind to distinguish himself: all 
that was taken from the table at every course was thrown into 
the Tyber, though every thing was served in silver plate ; and, 
in the last place, abundance of parrots’ tongues were served 
up, dressed several ways. (Juni Animadversiones, lib. 4, cap. 
8.) Again, Chiessius, a banker at Rome, entertained Pope 
Leo Tenth, at the christening of his son, and all the ambassa- 
dors and nobles of the city, upon the River Tiber, with a mag- 
nificent entertainment, on costly gold plate ; and, upon the 
changes of each service, the meat, plate and all, were cast into 
the river, and still costlier supplied in succession. (Hale’s 
Golden Remains.) Well may the moderns desite to have the 
Tiber dragged, if this was the practice upon high occasions. 


We will now present other instances of fetes, in which lux- 
ury as well as good cheer prevailed. In some, the price of 
provisions, or the value of money, will form not the least cu- 
rious part of the entertainment. In the year 1174, the Seig- 
neur Guillaume Gros de Martel gave an immense dinner to 
the seigneurs of Languedoc, the viands of which were all 
cooked by the flame of wax-tapers.—(Delaure.) 


Here follow the particulars of an installation-feast of Ralph 
Born, one of the abbots of St. Pancras, Canterbury, on the 
7th of March, 1309. 


. oe «& 
Wheat, 53 horse-Joads, quarters, orseams - - - 19 O O 
Malt, 58 horse-loads, quarters, orseams - - - 17 0 O 
Wine, litons - - - »+ + +2 = 2+ = = &@& QQ 
Oats for the guests as well within the gates as 
in the town, 20 loads - - - - - - = © 4 0 0 
Forspicery or grocery - - - - - - - - = 24 0 0 
Wax, 300 Ibs. - - - =~ © = + = = + =-*° 8 9.0 
Almonds, 500 lbs. - - - - - = - = = = 312 @ 
Carcasses of oxen, 30- - - - - - = = = 27 0 O 
Hogs, 100 - - - - - = = = = = = + 16 9 0 
Sheep, 200 - - - - = - - = = = = «+ 30 0 O 
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£. 3s. d. 
Geese, 1000 - - = = =«*"+ = © © «= = «= I 0 
Caponsandhens - - - - - - - = -+ = 6 5 @ 
Pullets and chickens, 463 - - - = - - = = $314 QO 
Pigs, 200 - - ©42° 2+ = 2:2 2 = te 2© = § O O 
Swans,34'- - - -+ 2© -©= © = = = «+ 2« + % @Q0 Q 
Rabbits,600 - - - = - - = = = = -« = 15 0 0 
Collarsof brawn, 17 - - - = = = = = = §$§ 5 QO 
Partridges, mallards, bitterns, hawks - - - - 18 O O 
Earthenware pots, 1000 - - - - - - - - 015 QO 
Salt, 9horse-loads - - - - - = = = = = 010 0 
Drinking cups, 14,000 - - - - - - = -'» 
Dishes and plates, 3300 - - - - - 
Brooms (the Latin has it de scopis et gachis) wee 8. 4.9 
Fish, cheese, milk, garlick - - - - - - 0 5 0 
Eggs, Te =e ew ee 8 ere ea SO 
Saffron and pepper - - - - - - = - = - 114 0 
Coals, casks, and placing of furnaces - - - - 2 8 O 
Three hundred ells of cloth - - - - - - - 4 0 0 
For making tables, tressels, and dressers - - - 114 O 
Item given to the cooks and their scullions - - 6 O O 
And to the minstrels - - - - - - - = - 310 0 
The sum total - - - - £287 5 0 





“Together with presents: and there were, as well men of 
consideration as others, sitting at table in several places, at 
first six thousand and upwards, answering to three hundred 
dishes.” 

When the summa dies et inductabile tempus of monastic life 
arrived in our island, it is said that the monks of this haughty 
convent shut their gates against the mandates of the tyrant, 
and that he was obliged to send two of his ultima ratios (i. e. 
two cannons) against them.—(Pennant’s Dover.) 


By the list of fish brought to market, in the time of Edward 
the First, and who condescended even to regulate the prices, 
we find that the epicures of those days might be accommodated 
with a porpoise, or best sea-hog, for 6s. 8d., no dearer than 
our attornies now charge for writing a letter. The way of 
cooking the porpoise with the proper sauce, Dr. Caius (opus- 
cul.) says, that it should be the same with that of the dolphin ; 


another stranger to our tables. Smelts were one penny per 
hundred. 


39 
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The following article is taken from Martin’s History of 
Thetford. It is copied from an original record in that borough, 
when John Le Forester was mayor, in tenth year of Edward 
the Third, A.D. 1336. It is so far curious, as it exhibits an 
authentic account of the value of many articles at that time; 
being a bill, inserted in the town book, of the expenses at- 
tending the sending two light-horsemen from Thetford to the 
army, which was to march against the Scots that year. 


£. 8. d. 

To two men chosen to go into the army against Scot- 
land- - + - - - - = = = = = = - 1 0 @ 

For cloth, and to the tailor for mine it into two 
gown = © =i .n e's am, £7 °_ we O. ae 
For two pair of gloves, and a stick orstaff - - 0 0 2 
For two horses*- - - - - - - - - - - O15 OF 
For shoeing these horses - - - - - - - - 0 O 4 
For two pair of boots for the light-horsemen - - 0 2 8 


Paid to a lad for going with the mayor to Lenn 

(Lynn), to take care of thehorses - - - - @© O 3 
(The distance between Thetford and Lynn is 53 miles.) 
To a boy fora letter to Lenn (viz. carrying it thither)O0 O 3 
Expenses for the horses of two light-horsemen for 

four days before they departed - - - - - 0 1 QO 


In the year 1522, the Emperor Charles the Fifth, on a visit, 
and King Henry the Eighth, called at Faversham, in the way to 
to London, and were entertained by the corporation. ‘The 
expense was 1/. 3s. 3d. ; and at the same time, for a gallon of 
wine to the archbishop one shilling.—In the records of the 
same town are, besides, the following curious articles.—(Pen- 
nant’s Dover.) 


£.s. d. 
1513. Paid for brede and wine given to the qneen 
of France- - - - - pe 
1518. To entertain my lord chief justice - - - 0 0 9 
1519. For spiced brede and wine to the lord arch- 
bishop- - - - - - - - = - - 0 5 4 
For spiced brede, wine, and bere and ale, to 
the king andqueen- - - - - - - 1 6 53 
For spiced brede, wine, and capons, to my 
lord cardinal (Wolsey) - - - - - + 018 9 


We learn, from the Form of Cury, that the refreshments 
of 1390 where a whole porpoise roasted, with an entrement of 
a dolphin in broth! 
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St. Foix tells us, that at the cours plenieres, of Paris, (full 
courts,) the dinners were very magnificent, and that the con- 
stable and other great officers received and served up the 
dishes on horseback! At the dinner of the inauguration of 
Charles the Sixth, says Froissart, the Sires de Courci, de Clis- 
son, de la Trimouille, the sea-admiral and others, served upon 
high horses, all covered with cloth of gold. 


St. Foix quotes Malingre, p. 208, who says, that upon 
Lewis the Eleventh’s entry into Paris, in 1461, a very agree- 
able representation was devised. Several fine girls, in purts 
naturalibus, representing syrens, were placed before the foun- 
tain of Penceau, where they sung motets and pastoral airs.— 
(St. Foix, vol. 1, p. 87.) 


The original of the following is in the tower of London.— 
George Nevil, brother to the great earl of Warwick, at his in- 
stalment into the archbishoprick of York, in the year 1470, 
made a feast for the nobility, gentry, and clergy, wherein he 
spent 305 quarters of wheat, 500 tun of ale, 104 tun of wine, 
1 pipe of spiced wine, 80 fat oxen, 6 wild bulls, 300 pigs, 
1004 wethers, 300 hogs, 300 calves, 3000 geese, 3000 capons, 
100 peacocks, 200 cranes, 200 kids, 2000 chickens, 4000 
pigeons, 4000 rabbits, 204 bitterns, 4000 ducks, 400 hernsies, 
200 pheasants, 500 partridges, 4000 woodcocks, 400 plovers, 
100 curlieus, 100 quails, 1000 eggets, 200 rees, 4000 bucks 
and does, and roebucks, 155 hot venison pasties, 1000 dishes 
of jellies, 4000 cold venison pasties, 2000 hot custards, 4000 
ditto cold, 400 tarts, 300 pikes, 300 breams, 8 seals, and 4 
porpoises. At this feast, the Earl of Warwick was steward, 
the Earl of Bedford, treasurer, the Lord Hastings, comptrol- 
ler; with many noble officers servitors : 1000 cooks, 62 kitch- 
eners, 515 scullions. 


Fleetwood (Chronicon Petriosium) tells us that in 1533, 
it was enacted that butchers should sell their beef and mutton 
by weight ; beef for a halfpenny the pound, and mutton for 
three farthings.—In 1457, a gallon of ale was one penny.—In 
1540, 126 gallons, or a pipe of claret, was 3/. 13s. 4d.; white 
wine, for 126 gallons, 3/. 6s. 8d. ; red wine, 126 gallons, 4/,— 
the price of a dozen bottles (not quarts) now ! 


In the year 1554 there was a feast, at which were the then 
lord mayor, the aldermen, the judges and the barons of the 
exchequer, the master of the rolls, the masters in chancery, 
and worshipful citizens. The following copious list of articles, 
and the prices, will show how they fared, and the compara- 
tive value of money. 
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£. s. d. 

There were brought to the slaughter-house 

twenty-four great beefes,at - - - 1 6 8 apiece. 
From the shambles, one carcase of an 

oxe,at - - = - «= =©= = = = «= 1 4 Q 
One bundred fat muttons, at - - - - O 2 10 apiece. 
Fifty-one great veales, at - - - - - 0 4 8 = do. 
Thirty-four porkes,at - - - - - - 1 3 3. do. 
Ninety-one pigs,at - - - - - - - 0 0 6 do. 
Capons of Greece, of one poulter, (for they 

had three,)tendozen, at - - - - - 3 1 9 do. 
Capons of Kent, nine dozen andsix, at - 0 1 0 do. 
Cocks of grose, seaven dozen and nine,at 0 O 8 do. 
Cocks course, fourteen dozen, at0 0 3 and0 O 3. do. 
Pullets, the best, - - - - - - - - 0 0 2 do. 
Otherpullets - - - - - - - - - 0 0 2 
Pidgeons, thirty-seven dozen, at - - - 0 O 10a dozen. 
Swanns, fourteen dozen! 
Larkes, 340 dozen,at - - - 0 0 5a dozen. 


(Herbert’s Inns of Court, p. 375.) 


Upon the occasion of the marriage of Lewis the Fourteenth 
with the Infanta of Spain, Marshal de Grammont rode post 
to Madrid, with his whole suite, sumptuously dressed, to man- 
ifest the impatience of his master. ‘The admiral of Castile 
gave him a most superb entertainment, “ but more for the 
sight than the palate.” ‘*‘Seven hundred dishes, (says the 
marshal,) with the Admiralty arms on them, were served, but 
so saffroned and gilt, that they went away as they came, with- 
out any one being able to touch them, though the dinner lasted 
above four hours.”—A ceremonial entertainment given in 
Germany, some time before, to the same marshal, forms a per- 
fect contrast to this. ‘‘ The electors of Mayence and Cologne 
(says he) werethere. The dinner lasted from noon till nine 
o’clock at night, to the sound of kettle-drums and trampets, 
which never let the ears of the guests have a moment’s rest. 
At least two thousand healths were drank. The table being 
cleared, the electors, and others of the company, danced on 
it, and J] myself, (says the marshal,) though lame, led offa cou- 
rant..and we ajl got as drunk as wine could make us.” 


Sir Horace Mann was our ambassador at Naples, and kept 
open a most hospitable house. In particular, he kept an 
excellent table, of which he did the honours to perfection: 
this made Mrs. Ann Pitt say, one day, to somebody who com- 
plained that it was impossible to dine twice at his table with- 
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out suffering for it: “To be sure, Sir Horace Mann’s table is 
a provoking table.” 


Comine Or Ace.—The following is the bill of fare (and 
may serve hereafter as a precedent, for those who can afford 
it) at the entertainment given, by Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, . 
at Wynstay, on his coming of age, the 16th of April, 1770 :— 
30 bullocks, 1 ditto roasted whole, 50 hogs, 50 calves, 80 
sheep, 18 lambs, 70 pies, 51 guinea fowls, 37 turkeys, 12 tur- 
key poults, 84 capons, 25 pie fowls, 350 chickens, 360 fowls, 
91 ducklings, 48 rabbits, 15 snipes, 1 leveret, 5 bucks, 421 
pounds of Salmon, 30 brace of tench, 40 brace of carp, 36 
pike, 60 dozen of trout, 108 flounders, 109 lobsters, 96 crabs, 
10 quarts of shrimps, 200 craw-fish, 60 barrels of pickled 
oysters, | hogshead of rock oysters, 200 quarts of oysters for 
sauce, 166 hams, 100 tongues, 125 plum puddings, 108 apple 
pies, 104 pork pies, 30 beef pies, 34 rice puddings, 7 venison 
pies, 60 raised pies, 8¥ tarts, 30 pieces of cut pastry, 24 pound- 
cakes, 60 savoy cakes, 30 sweetmeat cakes, 12 backs of ba- 
con, 144 ice creams, 18.000 eggs, 150 gallons of milk, 60 
quarts of cream, 30 bushels of potatoes, 6000 asparagus, 200 
French beans, 3 dishes of green peas, 12 cucumbers, 70 hogs- 
heads of ale, 120 dozen of wine, brandy, rum, and shrub; 
rockwork shapes; landscapes in jellies, blancmange, &c.; a 
great quantity of small pastry, and one large cask of ale, which 
held 26 hogsheads. It is thought that there were at least fif- 


teen thousand people at dinner, in Sir Watkin’s park, all at 
the same time. 


Entertainments, as we grow in experience, become re- 
fined; devices by the ingenious mechanism of our confection- 
ers now load the tables; witness one grand piece of machinery 
which actually performed a suGar-pLum siece!—Sir John 
Irvine, who was commander-in-chief of the forces of Ireland, 
appears to have had an aptitude in commanding away his pro- 
perty as fast as possible, as the following anecdote will shew: 
‘ At one of the entertainments which he gave to the lord lieu- 
tenant, in 1781, in Dublin, he displayed on the table, as the 
principal piece in the dessert, a representation of the fortress 
of Gibraltar invested by the Spanish forces, executed in con- 
fectionary. It exhibited a faithful view of that celebrated 
rock, so dear to the English nation ; together with the works, 
batteries, and artillery, of the besiegers, which threw sugar- 
plums against the walls. The expense of this ostentatious 
piece of magnificence did not fall short of fifteen hundred 
pounds ; and, so incredible must the circumstance appear, that 
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if I had not received the assurance of it from Lord Sackville, 
I should not venture to report it in these memoirs.” —(Wraz- 
all’s Own Time, vol. 3, p. 440.) 


Expense is also become a material object in the formation 
of an entertainment; for so we judge from an extract from 
the London newspapers of May 5, 1792, which tells us, that 
a ball was given by Lord Courtenay, which cost 6000J, 
Among other rarities, there were 1000 peaches, at 1/. 1s, 
each; 1000 pottles of cherries, at 5s. each; 1000 pottles of 
strawberries, at 5s. each ; and every other article in the same 
proportion ! 


Eating and drinking would seem to be verging into a com- 
plete science, for the world has been enlightened by *‘ a eLut- 
TON’s JOURNAL !”——-Who would believe that, in the year 1806, 
Paris produced a work with this extraordinary title, and these 
pretensions: ‘‘ Journal des Gourmands et des Belles,” the | 
Gluttons’ and Beauties’ Magazine, or the French Epicurean; 
conducted by the author of the Gluttons’ Almanack, several 
guests at the Diners du Vaudeville, a doctor of medicine, Xc.; 
published monthly, ten francs, Cupell and Renaud. 


That there are individuals who would profit by the’ Journal 
des Gourmands is certain. Dr. Warburton tells of one Old- 
field, a great epicure, running through a fortune of 1500/. a 
vear in the simple luxury of good eating. The same creature 
is also noticed by the satiric pen of Pope :— 


Oldfield, with more than harpy throat endu’d, 

Cries, send me, gods ! a whole hog barbecu’d ! 
Oh blast it! south winds ! till a stench exhale 
Rank as the ripeness of a rabbit’s tail. 


It is said, that the duke of Newcastle’s taste was of that 
order, that he was known, repeatedly, to have had thirty legs 
of mutton cut up in one day, for the sake of the pope’s eyes to 
form one dish at his table! 


It becomes a ruling passion: for Dr. Boyce, when he was 
relieved by Dr. Johnson with a guinea, could not eat without 
ketchup, and laid out the last 10s. 6d. he possessed in the 
world in truffles and mushrooms, eating them in bed, for want 
of clothes, or even a shirt to sit up in. 


The emperor of China, after he has dined, condescendingly 
publishes by his heralds, that he gives leave for all the other 
kings and potentates of the earth to go to dinner ; taking for 
granted, we presume, that they waited his leave. 
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But let us now advert somewhat to the cookery branch of 
this subject ; in doing which, however, we shall not consult 
Mrs. Glasse, Mrs. Rundell, L’Almanach des Gourmands, Le 
Cours Gastronomique, Apicius Redivivus, &c., but proceed in 
4 different way.—Cookery has, undoubtedly, its merit; al- 
though Sir John Sinclair says, in his Code of Health, that ‘ the 

rimeval inhabitants of the earth certainly ate their meat raw, 
and also that raw flesh produces great bodily vigour, ferocity 
of mind, and love of liberty!” Yet, notwithstanding so good 
authority, we prefer roast and boiled, although the hero Achilles 
was nurtured with lions’ marrow. 


Townshend, the rector of Pewsey, affixes a rule of a new 
nature, whereby we may not only judge of the value of a good 
dinner, but also what constitutes a statesman. He says: “It 
is an old,and perhaps a well-founded observation, that no man 
is fit to govern an empire, who cannot give a dinner to his 
friends.””—( Journey in Spain, vol. 1, p. 329.) 


Lest dinners, however, should be too good, take the follow- 
ing anecdote. A patient complained of a pain in his stomach. 
‘What hast thou been eating ?” said the physician. ‘Green 
turtle,” replied the man. Upon this the doctor gave him a 
collyriam, or ointment for the eyes. ‘* What is this for?” 
said the patient, “‘ I told you I had the colic.” ‘“ True,” 
answered the honest Esculapius, ‘* but had thy eyesight been 
good, thou wouldst have avoided gluttony.” 


We have already observed, that the daintiest dish of former 
times, if kings and princes banquetted, and which never failed 
at their tables, was the peacock ; but we forgot to shew how it 
should be served up. The old romancers call it the noble 
bird, whose flesh should serve only for the nourishment of 
lovers and heroes. It was always placed on the table with its 
limbs and feathers. ‘To effect this, the skin was very carefully 
and dexterously taken off, the head wrapped in linen, and 
then the body was puton the spit. To preserve the feather- 
crown from being consumed during the roasting, the linen was 
unceasingly wetted with fresh water. When the peacock was 
done enough, he was taken from the spit, and the skin drawn 
again over the body, his crown unwrapped and put in order, 
and the tail spread out, and was thus gorgeously served up. 


Go we now to the goose. The following description, at 
once sneering and savage, of the celebrated Srraspoure 
Goose, the favourite morceau of the French epicures, is copied 
by Mr. Forbes from the Manual of Gluttons: “ This goose 
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has obtained a distinguished name amongst the winged tribe, 
and certainly deserves the grateful acknowledgment of all 
true lovers of the table, for the superior excellence of its liver, 
with which, at Strasbourg, are manufactured those admirable 
patés that form the greatest luxury of an entremet. ‘To pro- 
cure those livers of a sufficient size, the animal must, for a 
time, become a living sacrifice. Crammed with food, depriv- 
ed of all liquid, and nailed by the feet to a board fixed i imme- 
diately before a large fire, it must be allowed the poor goose 
does not lead a very pleasant life. The punishment, indeed, 
would be intolerable, if the animal was not cheered in its suf. 
ferings by the consoling idea of intended destiny ; the pros- 
pect of this enables it to brave with fortitude the fiery trial ; 
and, when she considers that her liver, grown much larger 
than the rest of her body, larded with truffles, encrusted in a 
scientific paste, through the medium of M. Corcellet, will 
spread around the glory of her name, she calmly submits to 
her fate, and sheds not a single tear.” ( Forbes’s Letters from 
France. ) The goose was not always served in this manner; 
jor Cesar reports unto the ancient Britons that it was piacu- 
lous,to taste a goose, whether with its liver in a natural state, 
or enlarged, as above. 


There have ever been good caterers, who kindly administer 
to us upon extraordinary occasions. Thus the historian of 
Croyland Abbey speaks highly in praise of Brother Laurence 
Chartres, cook of the society, (an officer considered as of the 
highest importance,) who, prompted by the love of heaven 
and a religious zeal, had exceeded a sum equal to four hundred 
modern pounds, to supply the fathers with almond-milk on 
fish-days. But tHe cLturton-mass, (which was celebrated 
in honour of the Blessed Virgin five times in the year) carried 
ecclesiastical luxury to the highest pitch. The inhabitants of 
every parish vied with each other in filling their churches with 
meat and drink; and, as soon as the mass ended, the feast be- 
gan ; the laity were invited to join the clergy in the good work ; 
and the church became a scene of the most gross and bestial 
licentiousness. 


And again, the world is greatly indebted to three British no- 
ble Lords, who have given us receipts of great value, and 
which, coming properly under this head, we ~re bound to pre- 
sent. The first is that of my Lady Blaney, who appears, like 
another Archestratus, to have travelled for the purpose of im- 
’ proving our system of cookery. Recewt to cook a ham:— 
‘* Beil it in hock, a quarter of an hour to each pound ; then put 
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itin an oven to bake it another quarter of an hour to the same 
weight ; and, I will venture to’say, the epicures will acknowl- 
edge that nothing can be more delicious.” (Lord Blaney’s 
Travels.) Now we all know that a hot ham of this luxurious 
description will require a quantum sufficit of wine, and which, 
unhappily, will produce more than a quantum sufficit of me- 
grims in the morning; even these may be dispelled by the 
very innocent receipt given by the late Lord Gardenstone, (a 
great traveller also,) who might have got a patent for it, for 
what we know; his receipt runs thus, which we present in 
his own words: “ I have for many years,” says his lordship, 
“been in the practice, almost every morning, in bed, of 
drinking about an English pint of warm milk from the cow, 
mixed with a little sugar, and a table-spoonful of good rum, 
the strength and spirit of which is extinguished, and you taste 
only its cordial flavour. In place of the sugar, | have long 
used a table-spoonful of honey ; it is a most delicious, nour- 
ishing, and salutary dose. I have often been thanked for 
this prescription, (7. e. the rum and milk,) which I had at 
second-hand from the great Dr. Mead, who found in many 
cases that it was successful, when the milk of asses, or 
mares, or even of women, had failed.” Now, when my 
Lord Byron’s hock and soda-water receipt should not be ab- 
solutely necessary, on account of the preceding night’s free- 
dom, the Lord G’s. will do; but lest it fail, then the patient 
may have recourse to the receipt, poetically given (which may 
enhance its value) by the Right Hon. Lord Byron, whose 
word we would take for a thousand pounds. It is remarkable 
that he, too, is a great traveller. We aow append, for the 
benefit of all whom it may concern, the Hock and Soda Water 
Receipt. 


Man, being reasonable, must get drunk ; 
The best of life is but intoxication : 
Glory, the grape, love, gold, in these are sunk 
The hopes of all men, and of every nation ; 
Without their sap, how branchless were the trunk 
Of life’s strange tree, so fruitful on occasion : 
But, to return.—Get very drunk; and when 
You wake with head-ache, you shall see what then. 
Ring for your valet—bid him quickly bring 
Some hock and soda-water, then you'll know 
A pleasure worthy Xerxes, the great king ; 
For not the blest sherbet, sublimed with snow, 
Nor the first sparkle of the desert spring, 
Nor Burgundy, in all its sun-set glow, 
After long travel, ennui, love, or slaughter, 
Vie with that draught of hock and sopA-wATER. 
40 
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We also read, ina very reverend Cyclopedia, that a morn- 
ing head-ache, after a debauch, may be corrected by a wet 
cloth put over the forehead ; for sickness of the stomach, salt- 
ed fish, ham, and even kitchen salt are good. 


Another traveller and author seems to have an equal relish 
for good things; we mean Mr. Southey. At the Puerto de 
Santa Cruz “ we bought a favourite and, indeed, a very ex- 
cellent dish of the Spaniards ; it is lean pork, highly seasoned 


with garlick, and steeped in red wine.”’—(Travels in Spain, 
p- '78, 


Kien Lung, the emperor of the celestial empire, which is, in 
the vernacular, China, was also a poet, and he has been good 
enough to give usa receipt also. Would that all didactic po- 
etry m:ddled with what its author understood. The poet 
Kien did, and he has left the following receipt how to make 
tea; which, for the benefit of the ladies who study the Do- 
mestic Cookery, is inserted: “ Set an old three-legged teapot 
over a slow fire; fill it with water of melted snow; boil itjust 
as long as is necessary to turn fish white or lobsters red ; pour 
it on the leaves of choice, ina cup of youe. Let it remain 
till the vapour subsides into a thin mist, floating on the surface. 
Drink this precious liquor at your leisure, and thus drive away 


the five causes of sorrow.” (Kien Lung’s Conquest of the 
Miao-tse, translated by Weston.) 


It is a consummation devouily to be wished by all house- 
wives, that their pickles should look green, which never can 
be, unless a copper or brass pan be used; and, if the desired 
colour be not obtained thus in sufficient degree, it is by no 
means uncommon to throw in a few half-pence afterwards, 
which infallibly give the tinge required. Mrs. Glasse says, in 
her Cookery, that whenever a green or blue colour is desired, 
a brass, bell-metal, or copper pan must be used. So that this 
pleasant mode of greening the pickles appears to us as a rem- 
edy much worse than the disease ; inasmuch as a disease of 


the most griping consequences is induced by the over-careful- 
ness of good housewifery. 


In the Brazils fuel is scarce. Mrs. Mawe assures us, that 
the only fuel used by the Brazilian Peons, (a race of shepherds 
from Paraguay), in their cookery, is “ the carcasses of mares,” 
which, while the juices keep up the fire, cooks, and when it 
is exhausted, the meat is then sufficiently roasted ! 


With voracious eaters the cookery is not very material. 
We shall mention a few who ate by the wholesale. In a work 
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published at Wittemberg, entitled “‘ De Palyphago et Allatrio- 
phago Wittebergensi Dissertatio, preside D. G. R. Boéhmer, 
resp. C. G. Trenzel,” is an account of one of the most pro- 
digious eaters ever heard of: this man, at pleasure, for he did 
it only to get money, would eat up a whole sheep or pig, and, 
sometimes, a bushel or two of cherries, stones and all; and 
even things of a destructive quality, and which other men 
would, on no consideration, attempt, did not affrighten him, 
breaking with his teeth, masticating, and swallowing earthen 
and glass vessels, and flints. He has been seen to ingurgitate 
a bag-pipe with all its appurtenances, living creatures, birds, 
mice, and caterpillars, by handfuls. And what seems beyond 
all belief, a tin standish being offered him by way of defiance, 
he made no bones of it, but devoured it, together with the 
pens, penknife, ink, and stand. This last fact, indeed, is so 
strange, that although there it passes for certain, though the 
celebrated a uthor of this dissertation makes no question of it, 
and seven credible witnesses made oath to it before the wor- 
shipful senate, it is apprehended many will reject it as an im- 
posture. This enormous eater, however, was uncommonly 
strong and robust, and continued his achievements, which 
turned to good account, to the age of sixty years; when, be- 
taking himself to a regular life, he reached his seventy-ninth 
year. On opening his body, the author discovered many ex- 
traordinary particulars, of which he gives a very circumstantial 
account, together with the history of several other excessive 
eaters; and concludes with an inquiry into the causes of so 
strange a faculty. —(Dodsley’s Register, 1761.) 


A lifeguardsman of Poland, celebrated for his great vora- 
ciousness, was presented to the court of Saxony, and, in the 
presence of it, devoured near twenty pounds of beef, and half 
a calf roasted, besides other things. 


The case of Charles Domery is sufficiently attested by Dr. 
Johnstone, of Somerset Place, in a letter to Dr. Blane, and 
by other surgeons, French and English, to put it out of all 
doubt. He ate dogs, cats, rats, mice, grass, candles. By way 
of experiment, some medical people, on the 17th September, 
1799, provided him with whatever he preferred, and this, 
which is in truth enough to make one sick, was the bill of fare 
the whole of which he actually devoured in one day, and was 
perfectly well after, and uncommonly hungry the next morn- 
ing. The solid and liquid contents were raw cow’s udder, 
four pounds ; raw beef, ten pounds; candles, two pounds; 
total, sixteen pounds; besides five bottles of porter. After 
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this feast, he danced and smoked his pipe. No insight could 
be obtained as to his being any way different from other men, 
excepting in this instance, besides that of violent perspiration. 


Mr. Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs, asserts, as a well- 
known fact, that, in some districts near Bengal, there is a tribe 
of people called sheep-eaters, who seize the animal, and actu- 
ally devour it all alive, wool, skin, flesh, and entrails! Lady 
Anstruther has a set of drawings, by a native, which contain 
the whole process, from the first seizure of the miserable ani- 
mal, till it is completely devoured ! 


But we forbear citing any further accounts of these devour- 
ing monsters. To turn our eyes abroad, we find that it is the 
fashion in Abyssinia to be fed and to feed others. ‘These mu- 
tual good offices were, at first, perplexing to the English when 
at that court ; for such was the politeness reigning there, that 
they were obliged, by nods, winks, smiles, and even resist- 
ance, to shew that they had enough, and to decline being 
choked with kindness. Time, however, put these things to 
rights, and they had the honour to feed the young ladies, while 


their mothers fed them as boys do young magpies.—(Valentia’s 
Travels.) 


Baron Von Sack, in his Voyage to Surinam, tells us of the 
good cheer of the inhabitants of that place. ‘‘ Lizzard-pies 
and parrot-broth’’ may be very nice in reality, but the thought 
of such fare is enough for us. ‘“ The fat caterpillar, more de- 
lictous than the most delicate marrow,” p. 96, we shall not 


feast on, even in imagination, dreading emetics and all its 
works. 


Tournefort, the French botanical traveller, in the midst of 
his learned and critical dissertation, all on a sudden, patheti- 
cally laments that he could not get down the partridges caught 


for him in the Archipelago, because they were not larded 
@ la mode de Paris! 


In Bower’s Life of Beattie, p. 55; a curious anecdote is re- 
lated of professor Reid, viz. That he could take as much food, 
and immediately afterwards as much sleep, as were sufficient 
for two days! It would be very serviceable to poor authors, 
if their stomachs should turn out as accommodating as Dr. 


Reid’s, especially in these days, when they are rarely honour- 
ed with an invitation out. 


It is really a pity to pry too closely into any thing likely to 
give umbrage to the mind or to the body; but the duty of an 
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editor is severe, he must tell all, the secrets of the prison- 
house must be unfolded, else the following exposé would be 
spared by choice ; for it is not pleasant to look death in the 
face, much less to put him into an alliance with the pot which 
boils our sustenance. Such seems, however, to be the case. 
The First Book of Kings, chap. 4, verse 40, is the text, there- 
fore, from which we preach, after the sermon of Mr. Accum, 
entitled, ‘‘ On the Adulterations of Food, and on Culinary 
Poisons, 1820.”” We do not, now, profess to review a book, 
but to review life, or rather the shortening of it by the in- 
genious purveyors of the liquids and solids, who put death 
into the pot. Every reader knows he is obliged to perform 
certain mastications every day, nolens volens ; but perhaps 
he did not know that he was chewing poison three times a 
day, nay, sometimes four times a day. How true is that ex- 
clamation, In the midst of life we are in death! Our tea, cof- 
fee, bread, beer, wine, spirituous liquors, salad, oil, pepper, 
vinegar, mustard, cream, cheese, and other articles of sub- 
sistence, all adulterated. In our beer there is the coculus 
indicus, or black extract from a poisonous berry, with its nar- 
cotic and intoxicating quality. In our beer are, also, quassia 
and liquorice-juice. In our ale, the nux vomica, coriander- 
seeds, and quassia. In our brandy, extract of capsicum. In 
our bread, alum and potatoes. Our water is impure, because 
kept in lead instead of wood, and gives the colic. In our 
wine, or rather in that of those who can afford it, for authors 
cannot, is alum, Brazil-wood, husks of elder-berries and bil- 
berries, gypsum, oak saw-dust, husks of filberts, tincture of 
the seeds of raisins, sweet-brier, orris-root, clary, cherry- 
water, elder-flowers—all magical drugs, to make wine more 
or less astringent, and to give due colour, due strength, and 
due flavour. Thus, Bourdeaux can be extracted from the 
sloe ; Champagne from the apple ; and as for cider, there is 
a great demand for it in making wines. When we knowingly 
cock our eye at the crust of the black bottle, and the well- 
soaked purple cork, we are humbugged still more; for the 
crust is ingeniously burnt in by the glass-blower, and the cork 
coloured by the dyers, whose business it is. Then as to tea, 
the leaves of the sloe-thorn are the substitute, and coffee 
from horse-beans. Cheese, (since it must be coloured,) in- 
stead of anotto, frequently with red-lead. Our vegetables 
boiled with half-pence, to make them look green; our pud- 
dings flavoured with bay-leaves ; our sweet-meats prepared in 
copper vessels ; calf’s-foot jelly, of which there is more made 
and sold than all the calves put together would furnish in one 
year, from villancus decoction of offal. Our custards, blanc- 
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manges, from a most deadly poison extracted from the prunus 
lauro cerasus, and so on, ad infinitum ; so that it would appear 
that there is a mercantile conspiracy afloat, ten times worse 
than that of the freemasons and i//uminati (once fulminated b 
the Abbe Barruel and Professor Robison) against the salus po- 
puli. If such things really are m these raw materials, what, 
then, need be said about the exquisite poison of high life cook- 
ery, and the deadly and sickly hues of countenance, conse- 
quent thereon, daily to be seen ? 


Boiling of brewers.—Many of these pages are of an admon- 
itory nature, and, to prevent Messrs. Meux, Calvert, Whit- 
bread, and other eminent brewers, from being stewed down 
into soup, it is highly proper to state what the editor of the 
Monthly Magazine says, viz.—That those who put unlawful 
ingredients in their beer, ought to be boiled in their own cop- 
pers: a severe denunciation! and the very punishment pro- 
posed would be unavailing, because it has been recorded, be- 
fore now, that men have tumbled into the boilers, and it has 
not been recorded that the beer was thrown away. Besides, 
this species of justice is too much of the Algerine or Turkish 
nature ; the latter being in the habit of putting fraudulent ba- 
kers into their own ovens. But this proposition, barbarous as 
it may sound, is not worse than Harry Fielding’s about the 
monopolists offish from the poor, who, he properly observes, 
can eat sprats and herrings at a reasonable rate, but no other 
sort of fish. His words are, * First, | humbly submit the ab- 
solute necessity of immediately hanging all the fishmongers 
within the bills of mortality ; and, however it might have been 
some time ago, the opinion of mild and temporising men, that 
the evil complained of might be removed by gentler methods, 
I suppose, at this day, there are none who do not see the im- 


possibility of using such with any effect.”—-(Voyage to Lisbon, 
p- 202.) 


Let us now advert to those who are willingly subject to the 
tyranny of the tankard. There is a vulgar saying, that it is 
good to be drank once a month. Dr. Browne, in his Vulgar 
Errors, takes pains to refute what none but fools could assert. 


There is no wonder that wine is taken as it is ; for, at 
school, we learn, in the most elegant languages, and from the 
most elegant poets, the praises of wine. Horace, Anacreon, 
Shakspeare, and even the grave Milton, in beautiful Latin, 
celebrated the spirit ofthe grape. Dr. Johnson says, “ In the 
bottle discontent seeks for comfort, cowardice for courage, and 
bashfulness for confidence.” It has been justly remarked by 
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the Spectator, that the person you converse with after the 
third bottle is not the same mar who at first sat down at table 
with you. “ Wine heightens indifference into love, love into 
jealousy, and jealousy into madness. It often turns the good- 
natured man into an idiot, and the choleric into an assassin : 
it gives bitterness to resentment, and makes vanity insupport- 
able.”? So much for its potentiality. 


As to the quality of port wine.— Mr. Brande, in his paper on 
fermented liquors, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1811, 
p. 2, developes a circumstance somewhat startling to the ad- 
mirers, or rather to the drinkers, of port: he says, Port wine 
and raisin wine, and some others, appear to contain about half 
their bulk of pure brandy ; and, a man, every time he drinks 


two bottles of strong-bodied port, swallows exactly one bottle 
of the strongest brandy. 


By the testimony of Roger Ascham, the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth seems to have been a votary of Bacchus : ‘The em- 
peror drunk the best (most) that 1 ever saw. He had his 
head in the glass five times as long as any of us, and never 
drank less than a good quart at once of rhenish wine.” 


Wine was at areasonable price intemp. Edward the Third. 
Gascoigne wines were not sold at the rate of above four pence 
a gallon; nor the rhenish above six pence. In 1579, red wine 
was four pence a gallon ; as late as the year 1552, the Guienne 
and Gascoigne wines were sold at eight pence a gallon; and 
no wines were to exceed the price of twelve pence. 


Sir William Temple stinted himself to three glasses of 


wine: “ one for myself, one for my friends, one for my ene- 
mies !”? 


The vulgar still think that strong beer makes them strong, 
and that spirits produce cheerfulness when they quaff off the 
dram. Brandy is called eau de vie and aqua vite, instead of 
eau de mort and aqua mortis or rather, aqua fortis. 


Bishop Warburton said to a great actor, then a boy, dining 
with him, at Gloucester, ‘‘ They who drink beer, think beer.” 


Hobbes considers voluntary drunkenness as a_ breach of the 


law of nature, which directs us to preserve the use of our 
reason. 


Prometheus, says Dr. Darwin, was painted as stealing fire 
from heaven: that might well represent the inflammable spirit 
produced by fermentation, which may be said to animate or 
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enliven the man of clay: whence the conquest of Bacchus, as 
wellas the temporary mirth and noise of his devotees. But 
the after punishment of those who steal this accursed fire, is a 
vulture gnawing the liver, and well allegorizes the poor ine- 
briate lingering for years under painful diseases. —(Darwin’s 
Zoonomia. ) 


Hard drinking has led to bathing in the earth. Holinshed, 
in his Chronicle, vol. 6, p. 331, speaking of the great Irish 
rebel Shane O’Neil, in Queen Elizabeth’s day, observes, 
‘‘ Subtle and crafty he was, especially in the morning ; but in 
the residue of the day very uncertain and unstable ; and much 
given to excessive gulping and surfeiting. And, albeit, he had 
most commonly two hundred tuns of wines in his cellar at 
Dundrum, and had his full fill thereof; yet was he never satis- 
fied till he had swallowed up marvellous great quantities of 
usquebaugh, or aqua vite, of that country ; whereof so un- 
measurably he would drink and brase, that for the quenching 
of the heat of his body, which by that means was most ex- 
tremely inflamed and distempered, he was eft soones conveyed 
(as the common report was) into a deep pit, and standing up- 
right in the same, the earth was cast round about him up to the 
hard chin, and there he did remain until such time as his body 
was recovered to some temperance.’’—Dr. Graham, who fig- 
ured away in this metropolis by his celestial bed, and whose 
priestess was the late Lady Hamilton in her early days, used 
also to prescribe an earth-bath as a remedy for drunkenness. 


Fuller, in his Holy State, mentions that Monica, afterwards 
the mother of St. Augustine, in her younger years, began to 
sip wine and water,—lesser draughts, like wedges, widening her 
throat for greater, till at last she could drink larger ones. Nor 
was she reclaimed until, disagreeing with her maid, formerly 
her partner in the drinking revels, was stigmatised by her as 
‘a toss-pot, drunkard, &c.;’ these taunts she could not stand; 
the bottle was forsaken from that day. 


An account of a real toper.——In the space of three and twen- 
ty years, it is computed that a Mr. Vanhorn drank, in all, 
thirty-five thousand, six hundred and eighty-eight bottles, or 
fifty-nine pipes of red port. It does not appear that Mr. V. 
found this regimen favourable to longevity ; indeed it is more 
than probable that it cut him off before he had lived half a 
century. ‘It isincredible what pleasure any individual can 
feel from such abundant potations, in the course of which he 
resembles more a cellar than a man; for there are many cel- 
lars that never contained what this man’s stomach must have 
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done, namely, fifty-nine pipes of port wine.”” (Sinclair’s Code 
of Health, vol. 1, p. 356.) ‘There is something peculiarly in- 
genious, though rather severe, in this comparison of Mr. Van- 
horn’s stomach toa cellar; though, as he rarely exceeded four 
bottles at a time, it is rather hard on the honest gentleman, to 
gay that his stomach ever actually contained fifty-nine pipes 
of port. 


It is dangerous even to get in the way of temptation; for 
who can auswer for the consequences? ‘The humourous au- 
thor of the Companion to the Oxford Guide says, ‘that that 
laborious antiquary, Hearn, was one evening overtaken in li- 
quor: but it should be remembered, that this accident was 
more owing to his love of antiquity than of ale. It happened 
that the kitchen (mind this was a hundred years ago) where he 
and his companion were sitting, was neatly paved with sheeps’ 
trotters, disposed in various compartments. After one pipe, 
Mr. Hearn proposed to depart; but his friend who was in- 
clined to enjoy more of his company, artfully observed, that 
the floor on which they were then sitting, was no less than an 
original Roman tessellated pavement ! Our antiquary was seized 
with enthusiastic transport, he fell on his knees and kissed the 
sacred earth, libations were poured out to Bacchus, and, final- 
ly, by anatural sort of sympathetic attraction, the trotter-pave- 
ment became the place of the antiquary’s repose for some 
part of the evening.’ 


Mahomet prohibited wine; but his followers intoxicated 
themselves with the inspissated juice of the poppy ; the Per- 
sians, with their bahgne, or prepared leaves of the hemp plant. 


The Ashantees, according to Mr. Hutchinson, are hard 
drinkers. One of their privy counsellors asked him why he 
did not get drunk sometimes ?—-and looked amazed at his only 
swallowing a half bumper of palm-wine, adding, he would 
drink three pots (about fifteen gallons) before he went to bed! 
—(Bowdich’s Ashantee, p. 386.) 


In the southern states of America a dram mixed with some 
pungent herb, and taken before breakfast, is called a sling, 
and they whose custom it is to begin t':e day with it are so 
many as to be known by the name of slingers. Another set 
of dram-drinkers are called eleveners, because they take the 
potion an hour before noon; there are some, and not a ver 
few, who eleven as well as sling. Bishop Berkeley used to 
call the few, who had drank spirituous liquors with impunity 
for a series of years, “ the devil’s decoys.” 

41 
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On the other hand, water drinking will never do; for Dr. : 
William Lambe discovered, in a work he published, called 
‘* An Enquiry into the Origin, Symptoms, and Cure of Consti- 
tutional Diseases,” that the drinking of the pure lambent 
stream, or, vulgarly, water, was the sole cause of man not ar- 
riving at any decent state of longevity. The deleterious mat- 
ter with which pure water is accompanied, he designates by 
the name of the sceptic poison, which resembled arsenicated 
maganese, being taken into the body, acts in this dreadful 
manner : “ Is not (he says) this the very demon, which, for so 
many ages, has tortured mankind; and which, usurping the 
sensorium, has corrupted, under a thousand forms, both the 
mind and body? the evil spirit which has augmented the 
wants of man, while it has diminished his enjoyments ? which 
has exasperated the passions, inflamed the appetites, benumb- 
ed the senses, and enfeebled the understanding ? which has 
converted his fine form into a storehouse of diseases, has 
brought even the strongest of his name to an untimely grave ?” 
(p- '7-18) This is, indeed, a war upon water, and the mode 
he proposes to rectify the inconvenience of being short-lived, 
is to have all water distilled. The dropsy of punch-drinkers 
he attributes to the water, and not to the alcohol; the beauty 
of those Lancashire and Irish women, whose complexions are 
the indexes of health, he attributes to the potatoes and but- 
termilk! What our ancestors might have done with their 
water, we know not, but unless the streams we now partake 
of have become more impure than they were, we have af 
least the same chance as they for life and health. 


Bishop Abrahames, one of those who resolved to take heav- 
en by mortifying their bodies, never tasted bread during the 
whole time of his being a bishop, and carried his mortifications 
so far, as to forbear the use of clear water.—(Theodoret.) 


There is a saying, often applied among the lower classes to 
a man who quits his friends too early, and will not stay to finish 
his bottle or his pot, “ that he will be HANGED FOR LEAVING 
His Liquor, like the saddler of Bawtry.” The case was this: 
there was formerly, and indeed it has not been long suppress- 
ed, an ale-house, to this day called the “ the Gallows House,” 
situate between the City of York and their Tyburn; at which 
house the cart used always to-stop, and there the convict and 
the other parties were refreshed with liquors ; but the rash and 
precipitate saddler under sentence, and on his road to the 
fatal tree, refused this little regale, and hastened on to the 
place of execution. When, very soon after, he was turned 
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off, a reprieve arrived ; insomuch that, had he stopped, as was 
ysual, at the Gallows House, the time consumed there would 
have been the means of saving his life ; so that he was hanged, 
as truly as unhappily, for leaving his liquor. (Pegge’s Curia- 
lia.) In ancient times it was customary to present to malefac- 
tors, on their way to the gallows, (which about the year 1413 
was removed from Smithfield, and placed between St. Giles’s 
High Street and Hog Lane,) a great bowl of ale, as the last 
refreshment they were to receive in this life.—( Pennant’s 


London.) 


Dr. Willan makes a most terrific calculation. ‘‘ On com- 
paring my own observations with the bills of mortality, | am 
convinced, that considerably more than one-eighth of all the 
deaths which take place in persons above twenty years old 
happen prematurely, through excess in drinking spirits,” 
(Willan on Diseases of London, page 152.) And Mr. Colqu- 
houn has asserted, that, in this metropolis, 3,300,000/. 1s every 
year run through in the shape of beer and spirits, out of five 
hundred ale-houses only. After the knowledge of this fact, and 
upon the whole, we may with propriety quote the following, 
in conclusion : “ There has been in all govemmments, a great 
deal of absurd canting about the consumption of spirits. We 
believe the best plan is to let the people drink what they like ; 
and to-make no sumptuary laws either for the belly or the 
back. In the first place, laws against rum and rum and water, 
are made by men who can change their wet clothes for dry 
ones whenever they choose, and who do not often work up to 
their knees in mud and water ; and, in the next place, if this 
stimulus did all the mischief it is thought to do by the wise 
men of claret, its cheapness and plenty would rather lessen 
than increase the avidity with which it is at present sought 
for. Again, human life is subject to such manifold wretched- 
ness, that all nations have invented something liquid or solid, 
to produce a brief oblivion. Poppies, barley, grapes, sugar, 
pepper, and a thousand other things, have been squeezed, 
pressed, pounded, and purified, to produce this temporary hap- 
piness. Noblemen and members of parliament have large 
cellars full of sealed bottles, to enable them the better to en- 
dure the wretchedness of life. ‘The poor man seeks the same 
end, by expending three halfpence in gin ;—but no moralist 
can endure the idea of gin.””—-(Edin. Rev. No. 63, p. 41.) 
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Arter flagellation, it will not be unappropriate to speak of 
the red-lettered fathers and mothers, alias saints, many of 
whom, as will be seen, though admirable saints, were but very 
indifferent Christians. But let it not be supposed but that we 
are in perfect charity with all the world,—saints and all: lest 
any one, however, should impute to us an unbecoming or un- 
saintly kind of levity, we shelter ourselves under the mantle of 
Milton, who, in the 475th line of his third book, describes, as 
in limbo, some of these fooleries. 


Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars, 

White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery. 
then might ye see 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers, tost 
And flutter’d into rags ; then reliques, beads, 
Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 

The sport of winds : all these upwhirl’d aloft, 
Fly o’er the ba&kside of the world far off 

Into a limbo large and broad, since called 

The paradise of fools. 





Still we do not give the lives of the saints, because they 
are equally as pleasant and useful to read as the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, but we give the Monastic Entertain- 
ments, to shew, Ist, how the monkish authors amused them- 
selves; and, 2d, how eccentric has been the mind of man in 
crediting these things ; and not only crediting, but worshipping 
the parties, either in the shape of spirit or bones. And, as 
there never were bolder authors than the compilers of the 
lives of the saints, we may be excused the boldnes of promul- 
gating still further the traditions of the legendaries. 


It was once debated, at Rome, whether those of the Old 
Testament ought to have the worship of canonized saints, and 
altars erected to them. 


One Barthold Nihusius, a German of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, published a new notion upon the invocation of saints: it 
was this, that the saints departed live still in respect of their 
bodies ; and, therefore, are to be adored in their relics. Ni- 
husius went further than Rodolphus Goclenius, who affirms, 
that certain portions of life remain in dead bodies, of which 
God will form a new body at the resurrection.—(Vide David 
Christianus, ubi supra.) It is good and pleasant to be inform- 
ed of such notions, that we may have a fuller view of the ex- 
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tent of the whims and visions of the minds of men. This 
work is full of them. A certain class of mankind, lively, pre- 
sumptuous, and paradoxical, have eagerly communicated to 
the world their opinions : mounted upon the charity of vanity, 
they have made much of little things, trying to reverse the ar- 
gument of the proverb, ex nihilo nihil fit. 


Some have exclaimed—Very fit subjects, indeed, for deifi- 
cation after death, were those who were never known to do 
the least good while living! To make vows of idleness and 
beggary in the midst of ignorance, enthusiasm, and nastiness, 
and glorying in such infamy while here, and their admirers 
sainting them afterward, is an eccentric stretch of the human 
mind scarcely credible, but which the Romish calendars, in 
which no day was free from a saint, and some days ride dou- 
ble, will evince. In some countries no man dare plough his 
own ground on certain days, because he must commemorate 
some unknown person, whom another unknown person has 
placed in heaven by his own private authority. Certain it is, 
that the saints cause a considerable waste of time, for the Por- 
tuguese, on account of the number of saints’ days and holidays, 
in which they are not allowed to labour, waste a third part of 
the year. 


But of the validity of this saintship, it has been remarked, 
that there never was, is, or will be, so holy a man (Christ only 
excepted,) who hath not been spotted with sin himself, and 
had need to pray continually for remission and forgiveness of 
his own sins,—and yet prayers are addressed to saints! Dead 
men, who, if they are allowed cognizance of the fact, must be 
eternally blushing for the absurdity of those who offer them 
up. Canonization, however, does not now take place until 
fifty years after the death of the person. 


Respecting these prayers to saints, Spottiswood, p. 92, tells 
us a story, giving the character‘of the Popish clergy in Scot- 
land. It became a great dispute in the University of St. An- 
drew’s, whether the Pater should be said to God or the saints ! 
The friars, who knew, in general, that the reformers neglect- 
ed the saints, were determined to maintain their honour with 
great obstinacy ; but they knew not upon what topics to found 
their doctrine. Some held that the Pater was said to God 
formaliter, and to saints materialiter ; others, to God princi- 
palter, and to saints minus principaliter ; others would have it 
ultimate and non ultimate ; but the majority seemed to hold, 
that the Pater was said to God capiendo stricte, and to saints 
capiendo large. A,simple fellow, who served the sub-prior. 
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thinking there was some great matter in hand, that made the 
doctors hold so many conferences together, asked him, one 
day, What the matter was? The sub-prior answering, Tom, 
(that was the fellow’s name,) we cannot agree to whom the Pa. 
ter Noster should be said: He suddenly replied, To whom, sir, 
should it be said, but unto God? Then, said the sub-prior, 
What shall we do with the saints? He answered, Give them 
aves and creeds enow, in the devil’s name, for that may suffice 
them. The answer going abroad, many said, that he had given 
a wiser decision than all the doctors had done with all their dis- 
tinctions. 


4 


Our king Henry the Seventh might, if he pleased, have been 
sainted ; but the canonization-fees to the pope amounted to 
more than the king was willing to pay, being not less than fif- 
teen thousand ducats of gold; a tolerably large sum in those 
days,—though, for the honour of being made a saint, perhaps 
as cheap as could be afforded, considering the market-price of 
the article.—(See Fuller’s Church History.) 


We shall now present a small specimen (for the present) of 
the saints that are prayed to. They are of all classes, one ex- 
cepted ; for the Abbot Furettiere observes, There are some 
saints who have been advocates, bailiffs, nay, even comedians ; 
in fine, there is no profession, how mean soever it be, but 
there have been saints of it ; but there never was any saint that 
was an attorney ' With respect to comedians, Mr. Chappuzeau, 
in his French Theatre, observes, that there is a martyr who 
was a comedian; and that St. Genest, whose festival the 
church celebrates the 31st of August, ended his days by a g!o- 
rious tragedy ! 


It appears, too, that very many of this holy class were wo- 
man-haters. Thus we read of a saint aspirant, who went ona 
pilgrimage to the sepulchre of St. Eulalia, in Merida. His 
especial anxiety was, that he should never set eyes on a wo- 
man, nor ever let woman set eyes on him: in consequence, 
he had a monkish avant courier always sent out to clear the 
way. But female curiosity is invincible: a lady, probably an 
ancestress of Peeping Tom, prevailed upon a monk to con- 
ceal her in the church, and so contrived to see the holy saint 
and woman-hater. But when he heard what had happened, 
he prostrated himself on the earth, and lamentably bewailed 
his unhappy lot, and in floods of tears, howled as though the 
direst calamity had befallen him.—Tempora mutantur. 


Let not the list here subjoined be deemed prolix. Why, 
the legends of the saints are in fifty-five volymes folio, and are 
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not yet completed? These saints may, however, be not un- 
aptly compared now to many worthy authors, who are very 
much respected, but rarely or never read. ‘The number of 
saints, allowed as such by the Romish church, is as prodigious 
as the spawn of fish. Father Papebroche reckons seventeen 
or eighteen hundred to have died on the Ist of June only: 
and this writer with his associates, have published twenty-four 
volumes folio, of the acts and lives of the saints, for the first 
six months of the year only. F. Mobillon was free enough to 
doubt whether many of the invoked saints are themselves in 
heaven. Besides the above, there is the Golden Legend, by 
Jacobus de Voragine, thick folio book, found at all the inns in 
Catholic countries. 


We therefore present, in alphabetical order, an abrégé, be- 
ginning with St. AMABLE, who was a priest of Riom, in Au- 
vergne, and had a power over serpents, according to Grego- 
ry, of Tours. In the Lives of the Saints of Auvergne, and in 
other legends, the tradition is, that when he went to Rome on 
foot, the sun served him for a servant, and carried his gloves 
and his cloak in the air, like an umbrella, during the great 
heat, and kept off the rain from him in bad weather ; and this 
tradition is further corroborated by the pictures seen in that 
country, wherein he is drawn with his gloves and cloak sup- 
ported in the air by a sun-beam. 


St. ADHELME was an English monk, of the eighth century : 
the most shining part of his holiness was an invincible chasti- 
ty; for he would dive into cold water, or wallow in snow, to 
conquer the flames of concupiscence. He, at length, got that 
mastery, that the finest woman made no impression upon him. 
Nay, he proceeded further; for he went to bed toa young 
girl, that be might triumph over the most dangerous tempta- 
tions, and which would puzzle, perhaps, other saints. Any 
other but he would have had his mind very much taken up: 
but he repeated the whole psalter, and the motions of his 
heart tended only to heaven. They say here that the devil 
fretted and fumed, seeing him look danger so unconcernedly 
in the face, and his virtue strengthen where it commonly sinks. 
Father Henschenius, would not, however, advise the saints, of 
either sex, to hazard themselves to such trials of virtue. He 
thinks this an example which ought rather to be admired, than 
imitated; and that th re is a great deal of rashness to pre- 
sume so much on one’s self.—/( Beauval’s History of the 
Works of the Learned, April 1689, pages 164, 165; and /Vil- 
ham of Malmsbury.) 
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St. Aaarna, a Sicilian young lady, of great beauty and vir- 
tue. She had resisted the vicious importunities of the Pretor 
of Catania, until his unmanly resentment was roused against 
her—as a Christian. The legend runs thus: Upon being 
questioned as to her religious tenets, Agatha nobly persevered 
in her profession of Christianity ; and was, in Consequence, 
put to the rack, burnt with hot irons, and deprived of her 
breasts: still, however, living and stedfast amidst her agonies, 
the cruel tyrant remanded her to prison, to be reserved for 
future tortures: but Providence (for it is always enlisted by 
the legend-writers, though whether in the right place will pre- 
sently appear) here benignly interfered, (i. e. after being burnt 
and mutilated,) bestowing on her spiritual comfort, and even 
throwing down the walls of her prison, and crushing two of 
the governor’s servants as they were executing their master’s 
orders for her confinement. ‘There wasa veil of her’s, which 
was left as a relic to the Sicilians, and was to protect the 
country from earthquakes. But, notwithstanding, the con- 
tinually recurring shocks since felt, and some dreadful conval- 
sions, one of which desiroyed twenty thousand inhabitants, 
the veil of St. Agatha is still held to be miraculous, and will 
ever be,a sure defender against any future similar disasters. 


St. Amaro Is a healer of wounds. This saint’s high priests, 
in the Brazils, sell bits of ribbon, which his votaries wear 
about the ankles and wrists, until they drop off. This is the 
St. Maurus, of Portugal, whose order is great there, and where 
his annual festival brings in a considerable sum, by the sale of 
ribbons, with his name embossed thereon in silver. Should 
not these ribbon-saints be better attended to than they are by 
the Coventry weavers, whose trade it 1s ? 


St. Anne, mother of the Holy Virgin, and the most celebra- 
ted woman of that name among the Roman Catholics, though 
she is no where spoken of in the Scriptures, nor in the writ- 
ings of the first three centuries. Epiphanius is the first who 
made a discovery of her. St. Joachim was her husband. The 
legend goes, that Anne, being extremely discontented at be- 
ing barren, an angel appeared, telling her she should be the 
mother of Mary. Many writers believe that a bare kiss of her 
husband impregnated her. However, feasts were consecrated 
to her and her husband ; the latter, (for the first time,) Dec. 
2, 1622, the former much earlier, viz. in 1584; and, there- 
fore, more worshipped as a saint. In 1625, an image of 
Anne, dug up by a labourer, performed many miracles, which 
have been recorded by Spondanus. 
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St. Aenes, whose festival-day is the 21st of January, was a 
Roman young lady, of birth and beauty ; but was decapitated 
at the early age of thirteen, in the tenth general persecution, 
under the Emperor Dioclesian, in the year of our Lord, 306 : 
before execution she was sentenced by her judge to be viola- 
ted in a public stew; but, at her earnest supplication, as her 
legend asserts, was providentially saved from such ignominy, 
“by thunder and lightning, sent from heaven for that express. 
purpose!” This is not only reversing the story of Jupiter and 
Semele, but it is attempting to prove a particular providence 
coined for an especial occasion. The miracle-mongers of the 
ancient church could not let any plain story be told, without 
interpolating it with the distorted fictions of the heathen 
mythology, or “equally absurd imaginations of their own. 
Thus we find, that the parents of St. Agnes, who escaped, 
while praying at her tomb, were blessed with the revelation 
of secing a lamb, of the purest white, standing by her, em- 


blem at once of the innocence of the saint, and allusive to her 
name. 


St. AMALBERGA.—Charlemagne’s great foible was his at- 
tachment to the fair sex, which he is said to have criminally 
indulged within his own family. One lady, however, was 
cruel to him: she had an employment in the palace; in 
avoiding the ardour and pursuit of the emperor, she fell, frac-° 
tured her arm, received canonization, and shines as St. Amal- 
berga in the Almanacks. 


St. Apottonia.—This female Christian martyr, of Alexan- 
dria, suffered under the persecution of Decius, and at an ad- 
vanced age. Her persecutors smote her on the cheek, and 
beat out all her teeth; then, lighting a fire, they threatened 
fo burn her alive, unless she would join with them in pro- 
nouncing certain profane words: she, desiring a short respite, 
and being released, threw herself headlong into the fire, and 
was burnt to ashes. (Eusebius, &c.) St. Apollonia is, there- 
fore, the patroness of those faithful, who, unfortunately, have 
the tooth-ache. In the church of St. Afra, at Augsburg, is her 
statue, of wax: there she sits on a column in all her horror, 
and suffers her teeth to be incessantly torn out of her mouth; 
and streams of blood follow the operation, which is performed 
by means of a pair of pincers: these sufferings gave her the 
gift of relieving the afflicted. A number of jaw-bones of wax, 
hanging by her side, declare that she is always ready to im- 
part her miraculous assistance. 


St. Tuomas Acquinas was canonized by Pope John the 
Twenty-first, for his writings in favour of the worship of ima- 
AQ 
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ges: “ Yea, he handled that matter so clearly, there was a 
crucifix in the city of Naples, which spake to him, saying, 
Gentle Thomas, thou hast written well and truly of me ;.what 
reward wouldst thou receive ?”? Whereupon he did make an- 
swer to the crucifix, and said: “I will have nothing else, but 
even thyself.”? History has not shown whether the crucifix 
was of gold or silver. (Golden Legend. Albert of Boulogne’s 
Description of Italy. Beehive of the Romish Church, &c.) 
We shall not enlarge upon the angelical doctor, having alrea- 
dy paid our respects to him. 


St. AnrHony, who lived about six hundred years ago, is the 
favourite saint of Padua: in the church there, is a magnificent 
monument to his memory. His life was extraordinary ; but 
the most remarkable part of it was bis admirable sermon to an 
assembly of fishes, and which, being a very extraordinary 
thing, and the only sermon to be found in this work, we shall 
give entire. But first we should premise, that, when the 
hereticks would not regard his preaching, he betook himself 
to the sea-shore, where the river Maxechin disembogues itself 
into the Adriatic. He here called the fish together, in the 
name of God, that they might hear his holy word. ‘The fish 
came swimming towards him, in such vast shoals, both from 
the sea and from the river, that the surface of the water was 
quite covered with their multitudes. They quickly ranged 
themselves, according to their several species, into a very 
beautiful congregation, and, like so many rational creatures, 
presented themselves before him to hear the word of God. 
St. Anthony was so struck with the miraculous obedience and 
submission of these devout fish, that he found a secret sweet- 
ness distilling upon his soul, and at last addressed himself to 
them in the following words :—‘ Although the infinite power 
and providence of God, my dearly beloved fish! discovers it- 
self in all the works of his creation, as in the heavens, in the 
sun, in the moon, and in the stars; in this lower world, in 
man, and in other perfect creatures; nevertheless, the good- 
ness of the Divine Majesty shines out in you more eminently, 
and appears in a more particular manner, than in any other 
created beings. For, notwithstanding you are comprehended 
under the name of reptiles, partaking of a middle nature be- 
tween stones and beasts, and imprisoned in the deep abyss of 
waters ; notwithstanding you are tossed among billows, thrown 
up and down by tempests, deaf to hearing, dumb to speech, 
and terrible to behold ; notwithstanding, [ say, these natural 
disadvantages, the Divine Greatness shews itself in you after 
a very wonderful manner. In you are seen the mighty mys- 
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teries of an infinite Goodness! The Holy Scripture has al- 
ways made use of you as the types and shadows of some pro- 
found sacrament. Do you think that, without a mystery, the 
first present that God Almighty made to man, was of you, O 
ye fishes? Do you think that, without a mystery, among all 
creatures and animals, which were appointed for sacrifices, 
you only were excepted, O ye fishes ? Do you think there was 
nothing meant by our Saviour Christ, that, next to the paschal 
Jamb, he took so much pleasure in the food of you, O ye 
fishes? Do you think it was by mere chance, that, when the 
Redeemer of the world was to pay a tribute to Cesar, he 
thought fit to find it in the mouth of a fish? These are all of 
them so many mysteries and sacraments, that oblige you, in a ° 
more particular manner, to the praises of your Creator. It is 
from God, my beloved fish, that you have received being, life, 
motion, and sense. It is he that has given you, in compliance 
with your natural inclinations, the whole world of waters for 
your habitation. It is he that has furnished it with lodgings, 
chambers, caverns, grottos, and such magnificent retirements, 
as are not to be met with in the seats of kings, or in the pala- 
ces of princes. You have the water for your dwelling, a clear 
transparent element, brighter than crystal: you can see, from 
its deepest hollow, every thing that passes on its surface: you 
have the eyes of a lynx, or of an Argus: ‘you are guided by a 
secret and unerring princi>le, delighting in every thing that 
may be beneficial to you, and avoiding every thing that may 
be hurtful: you are carried on by a hidden instinct, to pre- 
serve yourselves, and to propagate your species: you obey, 
in all your actions, works, and motions, the dictates and sug- 
gestions of nature, without the least repugnance or contradic- 
tion. The colds of winter and the heats of summer are equal- 
ly incapable of molesting you. A serene ora clouded sky are 
indifferent to you. Let the earth abound in fruits, or be 
cursed with scarcity, it has no influence on your welfare. 
You live secure in rains and thunders, lightnings and earth- 
quakes: you have no concern in the blossoms of spring, or in 
the glowings of summer; in the fruits of autumn, or in the 
frosts of winter. You are not solicitous about hours or days, 
months or years; the variableness of the weather, or the 
change of seasons: in what dreadful majesty, in what wonder- 
ful powers, in what amazing providence, did God Almighty 
distinguish you among all the species of creatures that perish- 
ed in the universal deluge! You only were insensible of the 
mischief that laid waste the whole world. All this, as I have 
already told you, ought to inspire you with gratitude and praise 
towards the Divine Majesty, that has done so great things for 
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ges: “Yea, he handled that matter so clearly, there was a 
crucifix in the city of Naples, which spake to him, saying, 
Gentle Thomas, thou hast written well and truly of me ;.what 
reward wouldst thou receive ?””? Whereupon he did make an- 
swer to the crucifix, and said: “I will have nothing else, but 
even thyself.” History has not shown whether the crucifix 
was of gold or silver. (Golden Legend. Albert of Boulogne’s 
Description of Italy. Beehive of the Romish Church, &c.) 
We shall not enlarge upon the angelical doctor, having alrea- 
dy paid our respects to him. 


St. AntHony, who lived about six hundred years ago, is the 
favourite saint of Padua: in the church there, is a magnificent 
monument to bis memory. His life was extraordinary ; but 
the most remarkable part of it was his admirable sermon to an 
assembly of fishes, and which, being a very extraordinary 
thing, and the only sermon to be found in this work, we shall 
give entire. But first we should premise, that, when the 
hereticks would not regard his preaching, he betook himself 
to the sea-shore, where the river Maxechin disembogues itself 
into the Adriatic. He here called the fish together, in the 
name of God, that they might hear his holy word. ‘The fish 
came swimming towards him, in such vast shoals, both from 
the sea and from the river, that the surface of the water was 
quite covered with their multitudes. They quickly ranged 
themselves, according to their several species, into a very 
beautiful congregation, and, like so many rational creatures, 
presented themselves before him to hear the word of God. 
St. Anthony was so struck with the miraculous obedience and 
submission of these devout fish, that he found a secret sweet- 
ness distilling upon his soul, and at last addressed himself to 
them in the following words :—“ Although the infinite power 
and providence of God, my dearly beloved fish! discovers it- 
self in all the works of his creation, as in the heavens, in the 
sun, in the moon, and in the stars; in this lower world, in 
man, and in other perfect creatures; nevertheless, the good- 
ness of the Divine Majesty shines out in you more eminently, 
and appears in a more particular manner, than in any other 
created beings. For, notwithstanding you are comprehended 
under the name of reptiles, partaking of a middle nature be- 
tween stones and beasts, and imprisoned in the deep abyss of 
waters ; notwithstanding you are tossed among billows, thrown 
up and down by tempests, deaf to hearing, dumb to speech, 
and terrible to behold; notwithstanding, [ say, these natural 
disadvantages, the Divine Greatness shews itself in you after 
a very wonderful manner. In you are seen the mighty mys- 
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teries of an infinite Goodness! The Holy Scripture has al- 
ways made use of you as the types and shadows of some pro- 
found sacrament. Do you think that, without a mystery, the 
first present that God Almighty made to man, was of you, O 
ye fishes? Do you think that, without a mystery, among all 
creatures and animals, which were appointed for sacrifices, 
you only were excepted, O ye fishes ? Do you think there was 
nothing meant by our Saviour Christ, that, next to the paschal 
Jamb, he took so much pleasure in the food of you, O ye 
fishes’? Do you think it was by mere chance, that, when the 
Redeemer of the world was to pay a tribute to Cesar, he 
thought fit to find it in the mouth of a fish? These are all of 
them so many mysteries and sacraments, that oblige you, in a ° 
more particular manner, to the praises of your Creator. It is 
from God, my beloved fish, that you have received being, life, 
motion, and sense. It is he that has given you, in compliance 
with your natural inclinations, the whole world of waters for 
your habitation. It is he that has furnished it with lodgings, 
chambers, caverns, grottos, and such magnificent retirements, 
as are not to be met with in the seats of kings, or in the pala- 
ces of princes. You have the water for your dwelling, a clear 
transparent element, brighter than crystal : you can see, from 
its deepest hollow, every thing that passes on its surface: you 
have the eyes of a lynx, or of an Argus: ‘you are guided by a 
secret and unerring principle, delighting in every thing that 
may be beneficial to you, and avoiding every thing that may 
be hurtful: you are carried on by a hidden instinct, to pre- 
serve yourselves, and to propagate your species: you obey, 
in all your actions, works, and motions, the dictates and sug- 
gestions of nature, without the least repugnance or contradic- 
tion. The colds of winter and the heats of summer are equal- 
ly incapable of molesting you. A serene ora clouded sky are 
indifferent to you. Let the earth abound in fruits, or be 
cursed with scarcity, it has no influence on your welfare. 
You live secure in rains and thunders, lightnings and earth- 
quakes: you have no concern in the blossoms of spring, or in 
the glowings of summer; in the fruits of autumn, or in the 
frosts of winter. You are not solicitous about hours or days, 
months or years; the variabieness of the weather, or the 
change of seasons: in what dreadful majesty, in what wonder- 
ful powers, in what amazing providence, did God Almighty 
distinguish you among all the species of creatures that perish- 
ed in the universal deluge! You only were insensible of the 
mischief that laid waste the whole world. All this, as I have 
already told you, ought to inspire you with gratitude and praise 
towards the Divine Majesty, that has done so great things for 
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you, granted you such particular graces and privileges, and 
heaped upon you so many distinguishing favours. And since 
for all this you cannot employ your tongues in the praises of 
your Benefactor, and are not provided with words to express 
your gratitude, make at least some sign of reverence, bow 
yourselves at his name, give some shew of gratitude, accord- 
ing to the best of your capacities, express your thanks in the 
most becoming manner that you are able, and be not unmind- 
ful of all the benefits which has been bestowed upon you.——” 
He had no sooner done speaking, but—behold a miracle !— 
the fish, as though they had been endued with reason, bowed 
down their heads, with all the marks of a profound humilit 
and devotion ; moving their bodies up and down with a kind of 
fondness, as approving what had been spoken by the blessed 
father St. Antonio. ‘The legend adds, that, after many here- 
tics, who were present at the miracle, had been converted b 


it, the saint gave his benediction to the fish, and dismissed 
them.——Addison’s Travels in Italy. 


This saint, and eminent piscatory preacher, did not deserve 
to undergo such vast temptations by devils, devillets, incubi, 
&c. &c. and in forms so ludicrous, that Callot’s ingenious pen- 
cil could alone give the original inventions ; probably many of 
our readers have seen the prints from the original, which is in 
the palace of Casa del Campo, in Spain. His vision too was 
really remarkable : he, without spectacles, saw the devil, with 
his head towering above the clouds, stretching out his hands to 
intercept the souls of the departed in their flight to heaven. 


St. AntHony (not the Paduan Anthony, the patron of fishes) 
is the protector of horses, mules, and asses ; for, on this saint’s 
day, at Rome, a priest, in a surplice, stands at the door of the 
church, and, with along brush, dipped as often as occasion re- 
quired into a pail full of holy water, scattered this unction 
three times upon the horses, as they entered the court. The 
priest receives for this horse-baptism large wax-candles, mo- 
ney, &c. (Owen’s Travels, 2, 65.)—We believe that this is 
the St. Anthony who is commonly thought to have great com- 
mand over fire, and a power of destroying, by flashes of that 
element, those who incur his displeasure. He, consequently, 
cures the erysipelas, or St. Anthony’s fire. The relics of this 
saint were transferred from Egypt to Constantinople, and thence 
to Dauphine, in France, where a church was built on the spot 
where they were deposited, and a new order of friars establish- 
ed, who, by the following story, were up to the good of the 
convent. A certain monk ofthe fraternity, who was well! ac- 
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quainted with the prepossession of the vulgar concerning the 

ower of this saint, used, on Sundays, to preach in public, in 
different villages within a certain distance of the convent. 
One day he assembled his congregation under a tree, wherein 
amagpie had built her nest; into which he had previously 
found means to convey a small box filled with gunpowder, 
which be had well secured therein; and out of the box hung 
a long thin match, that was to burn slowly, and was hidden 
among the leaves of the tree. As soon as the monk or his 
confederate, had touched the match with a lighted coal, he 
began hissermon. In the mean while, the magpie returned to 
her nest; and, finding in it a strange body, which she could 
not remove, she fell into a violent passion, and began to scratch 
with her feet, and chatter unmercifully. The friar affected 
to hear without emotion, and continued his sermon with great 
composure ; only he would now and then lift up his eyes to- 
wards the top of the tree, as if he wanted to see what was the 
matter. At last, when he judged the fire was very near reach- 
ing the gunpowder, he pretended to be quite out of patience, 
he cursed the magpie, and wished St. Anthony’s fire might 
consume her, and went on again with his sermon: but he had 
scarcely pronounced a few periods, when the match, on a sud- 
den, produced its effect, and blew up the magpie with her 
nest; which miracle wonderfully raised the character of the 
friar, and proved, afterwards, very beneficial both to him and 
his convent.—(Stephen, Apologie pour Herodote.) 


St. Ansan, of Verulam, seemed to have power over the 
waters; for, being persecuted, all the while he lay in prison, 
six months, there was no rain; and when they let him go on 
this account, he prayed that his martyrdom might not be hin- 
dered, and coming to a river, he caused that to be dried up too. 
At length he was martyred, and so was his executioner ; for, 
during that operation, the eyes of the latter dropped out.— 
(Kalendre of the new Legende of Englande 4to. 1516.) Ac- 
cording to Bede, in his way to execution, a stream was miracu- 
lously divided to afford a passage for him and a thousand per- 
sons who accompanied him : and that many of the spectators 
were converted by these miracles. The author of Paradise 
Lost, in his History of England, speaking of St. Alban, says, 
“The story of whose martyrdom, soiled and worse martyred 
with the fabling zeal of some idle fancies, more fond of mira- 


cles than apprehensive of truth, deserves no longer digres- 
sion.” 


St. Aveustine, who died in 430, that great dogmatizer, 
who discussed all sorts of points and questions, and from whose 
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writings was formed that body of theology which was adopted 
by the Latin fathers after him, held the extraordinary doctrine, 
that hereticks have no right to their own goods and chattels ; 
that an infant dying the same day on which it was born, was’ 
eternally damned for the sin of Adam! In this respect, the 
Scotch Highlanders seem, by their superstitions, to have taken 
this saint at his word; for ‘* the little spectres, called Tarans, 
or the souls of unbaptized infants, were often seen flitting 
among the woods and secret places, bewailing, in soft voices, 
their hard fate.” (Shaw’s History of Moray, p. 307.) This 
saint took the liberty, also, in his Comment upon Psalm 126, 
and in’ many other places, to hold that king Solomon was 
damned! Of the same opinion was Lyra, in 2 Reg. c. 7, and 
Bellarmin, tom. 1. lib. 1, Controv. Where these gentlemen 
got certificates to put any one in hell, we know not; but such, 
we should think, condemn themselves in so judging. St. Aa- 
gustine originated, also, this charitable and sublime assertion : 
—That errors in religion, when maintained and adhered to 
after proper admonition, are punishable with civil penalties and 
corporeal tortures. St. Augustine’s works were collected and 
published by the Benedictines, in ten volumes folio. If, as 
that learned Jesuit, Garasse, says, a chapter of St. Austin on 
the Trinity is worth all the odes of Pindar, how then are the 
whole to be estimated ? 


We are not quite certain that Robert D’ArsrisseL was ca- 
nonized into a saint, according to order ; but that he must have 
been one, we shall presently shew. He was born about the 
year 1047, in the village of Arbrissel, seven leagues from Ren- 
nes.. In due time, he rose in the chnrch, became austere, 
and, consequently, infected with the mania, about that time 
very prevalent, of founding an order, in which he succeeded: 
it was that of Fontevraud. He wasa great reformer, became 
an intinerant preacher, and at length retired into the woods as 
a hermit, followed by multitudes. Two other famous preach- 
ers agreed with him to share the flock: they took the men 
under their wing, he the women. Some represented to Ro- 
bert the danger which he exposed himself to, by his-constant 
attendance to instruct the fair sex: but he rejected this ad- 
vice asa trick of the devil, strengthening himself with the ex- 
ample of St. Jerome. After having established his monastery, 
he took to ambulatory preaching ; and at Rouen, did the 
greatest thing that one of his profession can do; for one of 
his exhortations converted all the ladies of pleasure that were 
ina brothel, wherein he went to preach the word. It appears, 
according to a French author, that he had a peculiar talent to 
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persuade women ; ** and, since the direction of the fair sex fell 
to hisshare, he was bound to’seek chiefly for those scabby 
sheep. He walked bare-foot in the public streets and public 
places, to engage lewd women to repentance ; and he would 
even go into the stews, to exhort them to amendment. One 
day, at Rouen, he went into one of them, and drew near the 
fire to warm his feet. He soon saw himself surrounded by 
women, who firmly believed he came for the usual purpose ; 
but he entertained them with something else : He preached to 
them. ‘The chief lady, surprised at his discourse, told him 
very candidly, that, for twenty-five years she frequented that 
house, she had seen nobody come there that spoke of God, or 
gave them hopes or mercy, but that, if he would assure her 
forgiveness, she would alter her course of life. He made those 

romises, and she and her companions ther threw themselves 
at his feet, and all promised to repent. He did not let slip so 
fair an opportunity, but without delay, carried them out of the 
town into the desert.” And it appears, further, that many 
other women of this stamp being also converted, Robert wise- 
ly shut them up in a cloister, peculiar to them, which he ded- 
icated to St. Mary Magdalen: whilst he confined those of good 
repute in another, consecrated to the blessed Virgin. Robert 
next converted that licentious woman the Queen Bertrada, 
wife to two living husbands, Philip I. of France, and Foulks 
Rechin, earl of Anjou; she became a nun of Frontevaud. 
When Robert found himself declining, he conferred the gene- 
ralship of the order on a woman! This was thought extraordi- 
nary, to see a woman at the head of a very numerous order, 
composed of monks and nuns: but such it has been ever since, 
according to the statutes of the founder. Robert has been re- 
ported, like St. Francis, to have sought opportunities of over- 
coming temptation by a closer contact with his nuns than was 
needful. The ingenious author of News from the Republic of 
Learning, April, 1686, hath compared to Tantalus a man who 
would think of such a kind of mortification as that imputed to 
our Robert. This we know, that there is no allusion of chi- 
mera but what the minds of men are capable of. 


St. Branpan.—The history of this holy Irishman is so ex- 
travagantly wild, that even Vincent de Beauvais, who was no 
ways sceptical, declares, that he considers it as apocryphal. 
St. Brandan made a tedious voyage, in the fourteenth century, 
which appears to have been solely undertaken for the purpose 
of expiating his unbelief in the Zoology of Pliny and Solinus. 
He. being a reading man, peruses a book of the wondrous 
be asts and men mis-shapen, which this world contains; he pores 
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over it, chapter after chapter, till his patience is exhausted ; 

and, ina fit of spleen, he throws the volume into the fire, as 
many others have innocently done in the irritability of the mo- 
ment, to the great benefit of the author, the publisher, the sta- 
tioner, and the printer: this, however, happened to be a 
MS. That very night an angel appeared to him, and as a 
penance for this wanton waste, enjoined him to make the book 
over again! a dreadful task in those days, when the arts of 
book- -making were not yet discovered. ‘The saint goes to 
work, in due obedience to the celestial messenger, hires a ship, 
lays in provisions for a seven years’ voyage, and sets sail, with- 

out loss of time, accompanied by a crew of seven monks and his 
chaplain. It is natural to conceive he succeeded to a mira- 
cle, and has since then become the patron saint of all those 
who work for the publishers at per sheet. 


St. Britrus, a native and bishop of Tours, enjoyed a repu- 
tation for great sanctity during thirty-three years. About the 
year 399, however, slanders were spread abroad concerning 
him; and, among other sins he was accused of incontinence 
with his laundress, who had given birth to an infant. The 
people, enraged at this, would have put him to death, but, say 
the legends, ‘‘ he abjured the infant, when only thirty days old, 
in the name of Jesus, the blessed child and Son of the livin 
God, that he would declare the truth; and the child plainly 
and audibly testified that he was not his father.”? Notwith- 
standing this irresistible evidence, produced by so wise a 
child that knew its own father, given too with its innocent 
squeak, evincing also such a miraculous precocity, the saint 
was not acquitted, but had to undergo the trial by fire; and 
that, having no commission for him, he was banished ; but, 
after seven years, restored to his rights, and died a good old 
man. 


St. Tuomas Becket, an insolent priest, in the reign of 
Henry the Second, became, at length, archbishop of Canter- 
bury and lord-chancellor. In 1171, he was murdered by four 
gentlemen, in the cathedral of Canterbury. In 1173, he was 
canonized by a Tapal bull. Miracles were wrought at his 
tomb, a catalogue of which filled two folio volumes : at the 
same time, the university of Paris were publicly debating, 
‘“‘whether the soul of Becket was in heaven or hell.” His 
body was taken up, and put into.a magnificent, shrine, which 
was visited and enriched with gifts and offerings. One hun- 
dred thousand are said, in one year, tohave made their reve- 
rence; and some judgment of this may be formed, by the ac- 
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count given of the offerings made to the three -greatest altars 
in Christ’s church, which stood thus, for one year: 


a. 8% Gs 
AtChrist’saltar - - - - - - 3 2 6 
At the Blessed Virgin’s - - - -63 5 6 


At St. Becket’s - - - - = = 83212 6 


But the following year, when probably the saint’s character 
was still more established in the world, the odds were greater, 
and St. Thomas carried all before him : 


Ca: = 
At Christ’saltar - - - - - - Q O Q 
At the Blessed Virgin’s - - - - 4 1 8 
At St. Becket’s - - - - - 954 6 4 


Lewis the Seventh of France had made a pilgrimage to this 
miraculous tomb, and had bestowed on the shrine a jewel, 
which was esteemed the richest ian Christendom. Our Henry 
the Eighth not only pillaged the rich shrine, dedicated to St. 
Thomas, but he made the saint himself to be cited to appear in 
court, to be tried and condemned as a traitor: he ordered his 
name to be expunged from all breviaries’; and his bones to be 
burned, and the ashes to be thrown in the air.—( Hume.) 


Stowe says, that the shrine of this saint was, at the dissolu- 
tion, so loaded with riches, that the spoil in gold and precious 
stones filled two great chests, such as six or seven strong men 
could do no more than convey one of them at once out of the 
church, for the king’s use. 


Harbledon hospital, a mile and a half from Canterbury, had 
the happiness to be in possession of St. Thomas Becket’s 
slipper. This, Erasmus says, was the upper-leather of an old 
shoe, decked with crystals set in copper, which the pilgrims 
kissed with great devotion, as a preparation for the more so- 
lemn approach to the tomb. 


King Henry the Second, after being well flogged at his shrine, 
by particular desire of himself. assigned 40/. per year, to keep 
lights always burning about his tomb. 


Among other miracles, alluded to above, were recorded 
Becket’s humility after his decease : he not only stretched out 
43 
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his hand to bless the people, but even condescended (query 
ascended) himself to light the tapers round his own coffin. He 
not only attended to the prayers of mankind, and restored eyes, 
limbs, and life to hundreds, but, at the earnest intercession of 
the monks, restored to life dead beasts and birds! The holy 
father the Pope, caused a liturgy to be composed and read, in 
which Our Saviour is supplicated to redeem mankind, not by 
his blood, but by that of St. Becket! 


The true and impartial history of Becket may be summed 
up in the words of Dr. Henry : “ He was evidently a man of 
very great abilities, particularly of consummate cunning, un- 
daunted courage, and invincible constancy, in the prosecution 
of his designs: but his schemes were of a most pernicious ten- 
dency, to emancipate the ministers of religion from the re- 
straints of law, and to subject the king and country toa foreign 
power. He was vain, obstinate, and implacable ; as little af- 
fected by the entreaties of his friends, as by the threats of his 
enemies. His ingratitude to his royal master admits of no ex- 
cuse, and has fixed an indelible stain upon his character. 
Though his murders were highly criminal, his death was very 
seasonable, and probably prevented much mischief and confu- 
sion.” 


St. Buase, who unfortunately suffered martyrdom, in the 
year 289, under Dioclesian, just before his decease, “ ear- 
nestly prayed to our Lord, that whosoever desired his help 
from the infirmity of the throat, or required aid for any other 
sickness or infirmity, that he would help him, and might de- 
serve to be healed :” And then the monkish historians add, 
tbat ‘‘ there came a voice from Heaven to him, saying, that 
his petition was granted, and should be done as soon as he had 
prayed.”? After which solemn assurance, all those who prayed 
to him for help were of course restored to health, (without 
paying fees to the doctor,) let their complaints have been 
either mental or corporeal, recent or of long duration, of 
which amazing instances are upon legendary record. It was 
rather appropriate in the people having fires kindled upon 
the high places, on the day of the anniversary of St. Blase, 
which was formerly the custom. It happens on February 2, 
which, according to Moore’s Almanack, is cold—now about. 


St. Brine, the church of, in Fleet Street, was built by 
Sir Christopher Wren, and dedicated to Saint Bridget; but 
who she was, this deponent knoweth not; whether maid or 
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wife, or Of what country, Scotch or Irish, or Welch or 
English, we cannot ascertain. It is however stated, that 
St. Bripcet, a holy oun, had a particular revelation as to 
the scourging of our Lord, by order of Pilate. This punish- 
ment, which was ordered not after the manner of the Romans, 
but of the Jews, was looked upon as a precedent for the 
Catholic world ; although St. Chrysostom and St. Austin were 
of opinion that the number of stripes were forty, save one. St. 
Bridget, however, was better informed than the two holy fa- 
thers, by an especial revelation, and therein was told, that Jesus 
Christ had really been flagellated with great cruelty. This 
need not be at all wondered at. Instances of revelation, like 
those o: St. Bridget, concerning the person of Jesus Christ 
and his sufferimgs, were very frequent among the nuns; and 
it cannot be surprising that they should, at times, have visions 
of this kind; for those women, who are destined to live in 
the condition of nuns, are, commonly, not to say always, 
made to take their vows at an early age, that is, at a time 
when their passions are most disposed to be inflamed, and 
when an object of love may be looked upon as one of the 
necessaries of life: tinis,.together with the close confinement, 
induces a number of them to contract a real and ardent love 
for the persoa of Jesus Christ, whose picture they see placed 
almost in every corner, and who is, besides, expressly called 
their husband, whose spouses they are said to be, and to 
whom, at the final and solemn closing of their vows, they have 
been actually betrothed, by having a ring put on their finger. 
To the mind of such of those unfortunate young women as 
have begun to indulge fancies of this kind, the image of their 
beloved spouse is continually present, under some one of the 
figures by which he is represented in the above-mentioned 
pictures ; and his flagellations, and other hardships he was 
made to undergo, are, among other things, the objects of their 
tenderest concern: hence, the numberless visions and reve- 
lations which nuns, like St. Bridget, have, at all times, had 
upon these subjects : And several among them, whose love 
was more fervent, or, who thought themselves entitled to 
some particular distinction from their spouse, have even fan- 
cied, on certain occasions, that they had been favoured with 
a visible impression of his sacred stigmats, that is, of the 
marks of the five principal wounds which he received when he 
was crucified. The idea of those visible marks, or stigmats, of 
Jesus Christ’s wounds, (as we have observed,) was, in the first 
instance, a contrivance of St. Francis, who pretended that the 

had been impressed on his body during a vision he had in a 
remote place ; and he prevailed upon his monks, and other ad- 
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herents, to consider them as emblems of a close affinity between 
him and our Lord, and as a kind of order of knighthood that 
had been conferred on him. 


St. Beea was a very holy lady, who tamed fierce bulls, and 
brought down snows at Midsummer. 


St. Benedict, the great founder of a numerous order, 
worked miracles habitually, raised the dead and sang psalms 
before he was born! According to St. Gregory, he saw the 
devil at sundry times and in divers places. His infernal ma- 
jesty not only tempted, but abused him ; coming sometimes in 
propria persona, with horns and hoofs, and sometimes in the 
more agreeable shape of a blackbird. Once, while he was 
saying his prayers in the oratory of St. John, on Monte Cas- 
sino, he saw him in the shape of a horse-doctor, with a horn in 
one hand and a tether in the other. Satan was civil to the 
saint, and candidly told him, he was going to administer a 
drench to the beasts upon two legs, the fathers of the monas- 
tery : the saint, however, prevented it; for they always get 
the better. The old pictures represent the devil in the reg- 
ular medical costume of the day, with a urinal and a budget 
full of doctors’ stuff. The same saint also palpably ob- 
served a young black devil, or imp, sticking close to the 
skirts of a monk, who said his prayers badly: the saint, how- 
ever, used the argumentum baculinum, as well as his prayers, 
and the mulish monk ever after prayed steadily. This is 
but an abridgment of the saint’s wonders, all of which are 
deeply authenticated.—Feyjoo, a Benedictine monk, asserts, 
that his order has no less than fifteen thousand canonized 
saints! 


St. Cecitia, patroness of ecclesiastical melody, was a Ro- 
man lady, who suffered martyrdom, for her adherence to Chris- 
tianity, about 230. The monks, who make the most of every 
thing, state that Cecilia very early made a vow of perpetual 
chastity ; but that her parents, nevertheless, compelled her to 
marry a young nobleman, named Valerianus, a heathen, and 
who, “ going to bed on the wedding-night, as (we are told) 
the custom then was,” received information from his spouse 
that he must withdraw from her chamber, as she was nightly 
visited by an angel from Heaven, who would otherwise destroy 
him. Surprised and greatly affected at this news, Valerianus 
pleaded hard for an interview with the angel, which his be- 
trothed explained to him as impossible, unless he wou!d abjure 
Paganism, and receive baptism; adding such ‘“ sweet and 
convincing arguments” in support of her superior faith, as in 
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the end completely to convince him. Valerianus, therefore, 
and his brother Tibertius, to whom he communicated all that 
had passed, were made converts to the true church; shortly 
after which the good husband found his wife at prayers in her 
closet, and by her side, joining in her devotion, an angel 
clothed with brightness, in the shape of a “ beautiful youth,” 
who assured Valerianus, that both his own and his brother’s 
conversion were accepted, and would soon be crowned with 
“ the blessings of martyrdom!” Valerianus and Tibertius were 
soon after beheaded, as the angel had encouraged them to 
hope ; and Cecilia, stedfast in the faith, was martyred.—(Cla- 
vis Calendaria. ) 


St. John Crimax, according to some accounts, lived in 
the middle of the fourth, and, according to others, in the 
sixth, century. This author relates, that in a certain monas- 
tery, ‘Some among the monks watered the pavement with 
their tears; while others, who could not shed any, beat 
themselves.” 


St. Catuerine, the virgin and martyr, was of such capa- 
city, as not only to dispute with fifty heathen philosophers, but 
to vanquish them, and finally convert them. ‘The Emperor 
Maxentius, not at all relishing the Joss of his philosophers, 
cast Catherine into prison; where she had also the honour of 
converting not only the empress herself, but also several gen- 
erals and field-marshals, who visited her out of curiosity. 
The emperor, liking this still less, condemned the virgin-saint 
toa cruel death, and caused the unlucky fifty philosophers to 
be burnt alive ! ‘To increase the agonies of her execution, he 
ordered an engine to be made, with four wheels, in the which 
“ shall be saws of iron, sharp nails, and sharp knives ; that 
they, being turned contrary ways, might the more rend her 
body.” But an angel of God descended from heaven, who 
brake the bands wherewith the virgin was tied, and she fell to 
the ground unhurt; but the wheels wheeling off among the 
Pagans, many were killed and wounded, by this infernal ma- 
chine. ‘The Emperor Maxentius, now vexed beyond meas- 
ure, caused her to be beheaded ; but angels, we are assured, 
“rescued her remains.” It is worthy of remark, how the 
writers of the legends call up a particular providence, when 
the desired effect of it is little better than useless. The spik- 
ed wheels of her intended martyrdom have, probably, given 
name to the Catherine-wheels in our pyrotechnics, plenty of 
which go off twenty days before her anniversary, which falls 
on the 25th of November. 
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The chamber of a (for there are many of them) St. Ca- 
therine is still shewn at Sienna, as also the stone which served 
her as a cushion, the window through which our Saviour jis 
said to have ascended in the night-time to her, her ring of 
affiance with the celestial bridegroom, &c.—Query, might not 
some sly priest have profited by the enthusiasm of the pretty 
saint ? 


St. Corumspa left his native country, Ireland, to preach to 
the Picts, and settled at Jona, in the Hebrides. He had the 
faculty of second sight: which is no way marvellous, as 
he could work miracles, and it is amazing it should be re- 
corded. Columba was no admirer of the fair sex: in fact, he 
held them in such abhorrence, that he detested all cattle on 
their account, and would not permit a cow to come within 
sight of his sacred walls; because “where there is a cow, 
there must be a woman; and where there is a woman, there 
must be mischief.” The chapel of St. Oran stands ia this 
island, which legend reports to have been the first building at- 
tempted by St. Columba: by the working of some evil spirit, 
the walls fell down as fast as they were builtup. After some 
consultation, it was pronounced, that they never would be 
permanent till a human victim was buried alive. Oran, a 
companion of the saint, generously offered himself, and was 
interred accordingly: at the end of three days, St. Colamba 
had the curiosity to take a farewell look at his old friend, and 
caused the earth to be removed. To the surprise of all be- 
holders, up started St. Oran, and began to reveal the secrets 
of the prison-house ; and particularly declared, that all that 
had been said of hell was a mere joke. This dangerous im- 
piety so shocked St. Columba, that, with great policy, he in- 
stantly ordered the earth to be flung in again: poor Oran was 
overwhelmed, and an end for ever put to his prating.—( Pen- 
nant’s Scotland, ti. 287.) 


St. Ctara was a young lady of honourable family, contem- 
porary with St. Francis, and by such contact probably became 
converted, But let us hear how she was dedicated and conse- 
crated to Christ: The night after Palm Sunday, being in an 
honest company, she went out of the Assisi, and came to St. 
Mary of the Angels, in the convent of the brethren, where 
St. Francis and his brethren stayed for her; where, being 
honourably received by St. Francis and his companions, she 
was conducted to the altar of the Virgin Mary, and there, in 
the first place, she was shaved ; then her worldly clothes were 
pulled off, and the habit of the order put on her :—The Alco- 
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ran des Cordeliers, 1560 printed, inquires what sort of behav- 
jour is this fora young woman of an -honourable family? To 

o out in the night-time, without any attendants, or the knowl- 
edge of her parents, to meet so many mouks, (as mad as bulls,) 
and suffer them to strip and shave her—and all under pre- 
tence of holiness ? | 


St. CurHpert, according to the choir of the cathedral of 
Carlisle, was a virtuous and Joseph-like sort of man; for, on 
the aisles on each side, are some strange legendary paintings of 
him and St. Augustine: one represents Cuthbert visited by an 
unclean spirit, who tempts him in a most indecent manner, as 
these lines import :—( Pennant’s Scotland, ii. 66.) 


The spyrit of fornication to him doth aper ; 
And thus he chasteneth hys body with thorned bryer. 


So that nothing but flagellation would do in those days.—(See 
the article Flagellation.)—But further of this woman-hater : 
The legend assigns as the cause of St. Cuthbert’s aversion to 
the fair sex, a charge of seduction brought against him by a 
certain princess, who was instantly punished by being swal- 
lowed up by the earth; but which, on the intercession of 
the pacified saint, again restored her to the king her father. 
From that time, not a woman was permitted.to enter any 
church dedicated to this holy man. Mr. Grose (Vol. 3, 
Antiquities) relates that two females, instigated by invincible 
curiosity, dressing themselves in man’s apparel, ventured be- 
yond the prohibitory line, were detected, and suffered certain 
penances as atonement for their crime. Many stories are told 
of the migrations and miracles of the body of this saint, 
through various parts of Scotland and the north of England : 
At length, however, the saint (who resembled the wandering 
Jew) chose for his place of residence Wardlaw, or Wardilaw, 
in a forest near Chester-le-Street. It is said that the North- 
umbrian Catholics keep secret the precise spot of this holy 
man’s sepulchre, whichis only known to three persons at a 
time: when one dies, the survivors associate to them, in his 
room, a person thought fit to be the depositary of so important 
a secret. 


St. Dunstan, born in the year 924, and whose festival-day 
is May 19, was a person of great ingenuity as well as piety, 
and excelled in painting, engraving, and music. From the fol- 
lowing lines, (in a New View of London, v. 1, p. 213,) it ap- 
pears he was the inventor of the Eolian harp :— 
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St. Dunstan’s harp, fast by the wall, 
Upon a pin did hang a, 

The harp itself, with ly and all, 
Untouch’d by hand did twang a. 


For this he was reported to King Athelstan as a conjuror, 
He was an excellent workman in brassandiron. It was when 
thus employed at his forge, that he seized the devil by the 
nose with the red-hot tongs, till he roared again. The demon 
had imprudently visited him in a female form, and suffered 
severely for intruding on this woman-hating saint. In Gold. 
smiths’ Hall, Foster Lane, is a picture of St. Dunstan, in a 
rich robe, with his crosier. The unfortunate devil is not for- 
gotten, roaring between the pincers of the saint, with the 
heavenly host above, applauding the deed. As St. Dunstan 
worked in gold as well as iron, it is no wonder to see the 
evil spirit ina place where the irritamenia malorum so much 
abound. This saint, therefore, was not merely famous for 
very roughly using the devil, but also of the female sex : wit- 
ness his conduct towards Elgiva, the mistress, and not the 
wife, (as it now appears from Mr. Lingard,) of Edwy. The 
story may be read in Hume and Carte’s Histories. St. Dun- 
stan, say the monks, studied theology so much, as to reduce 
him nearly to the point of death; when lo! an angel arrived, 
in a storm, with some divine medicine, which restored him. 
Such a heavenly attention demanded St. Dunstan’s gratitude : 
he starts from his bed, and runs with all speed to the church: 
the devil met him by the way, surrounded by numerous black 
dogs, to defeat his pious intention. The resolute saint, how- 
ever, was not to be thus overcome; for, first praying for abili- 
ty, he was enabled to cudgel the devil and his dogs so heartily, 
that they vanished in a trice, leaving him and the angel to- 
gether ; the latter of whom, finding the church-door fastened, 
took up the pious youth in his arms, and conveyed him to his 
devotions through the roof! St. Dunstan endeavoured to 
check the vicious habit of drinking, and, therefore, introduced 
an ingenious custom of marking or pegging the drinker’s cups 
at certain distances, to prevent one man taking a greater 
draught than his companion. But it did not succeed ; for, 
refining upon Dunstan’s plan, each man was obliged to drink 
precisely to a pin, whether he could sustain the liquor equal 
to others or not. Hence the saying, when a person 1s elated, 
he is ‘ina merry pin;’ and we threaten taking a man ‘ a peg 
lower,’ or such a one may be ‘ peg too low.’ Mr. Brady tells 
us, in his Clavis Calendaria, that there is in the British 
Museum a MS. tract of St. Dunstan’s on the philosopher’s 
stone. 
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Of St. Dents, whom the French have made their tutelar 
saint. His legend affirms, that, after being decollated. he 
walked from Paris to found an abbey on that spot now called 
St. Denis, carrying his head under his arm, resting only seven 
times during the journey, and that at equal distances, for the 
purpose of blessing and consoling his wondering and admiring 
followers. It is quite a common thing for saints to walk about 
with their heads off. There is a church, called Engracia, at 
Zaragoza, in Spain, the patron saint of which i is said to have 
walked a league, carrying his head in his hands, talking all the 
way, and, in this manner, presenting himself at the gate of 
the convent. In the same church is shewn an original paint- 
ing, by St. Luke. This practice of walking without a head, 
so very common in the Legends, probably began thus :—The 
old painters represented the martyrs by characteristic badges, 
allusive of the mode of their execution: some with a knife in 
the bosom; others, who were decapitated, with their heads 
upon a table hard by, or in their hands. Hence, perhaps, arose 
the singular sign, still so great a favourite with our oil- 
men, “ The good woman,” originally expressive of a female 
saint, a holy or good woman, .who had met her death by the 
privation of her head. How, by the waggery of after-ages, the 
good woman came to be converted down into the “ silent wo- 
man,’ as ifit were a matter of necessity, perhaps will be thus 
explained by the poet : 


A silent woman, sir! you said ; 

Pray, was she painted with a head ? 

Yes, sir! she was; you never read on, 

A silent woman with her head on: 

Besides, you know, there’s nought but speaking, 
Can keep a woman’s heart from breaking. 


Mr. Pennant tells us, that St. Denis’s statue, most com- 
posedly carrying his head in his hand, is to be seen in West- 
minster Abbey. ‘The legend justifies the sculptor in its ex- 
actness. 


St. Kewen, or Keven, or Cavan, whose retreat or bed is 
situated in a rock, overhanging the lake at Glenfinglass, or the 
seven churches in Ireland, was one day praying, with both his 
hands held up to heaven, out of his chamber-window, when, 
lo! a swallow laid an egg in one of them ; and such was the 
patience and good-nature of the saint, that he neither drew in 
nor shut his hand till the swallow had built her nest, laid ail 
her eggs, and hatched her young. To preserve the remem- 
brance of this fact, every statue of St. Keven, in Ireland, hath 
aswallow in one of his hands.—(Giraldus Cambrensis Topo- 
44 
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graphia Hibernia, c. 28, p. 727.) After all, ridiculous as the 
legend is, it does not come up to the miraculous conception of 


Joanna Southcott, believed by so many credulous fools, in this 
nineteenth century. 


St. Dominick (Domingo de Guzman) was a Spaniard, and 
may be properly termed a burning and a shining light. His 
mother, on conceiving him, dreamed that she was with child of 
a whelp. carrying in his mouth a lighted torch; and that, after 
he was born, he put the world in an uproar by his fierce bark- 
ings, and set it on fire by the torch he carried in his mouth. 
As Dominick turned out the first inquisitor the world was 
blessed with, and happily established the Inquisition at Thou- 
louse, in 1212, his followers, therefore, interpreted the dream 
to be the doctrine by which he enlightened the world : but, 
if dreams mean any thing, we should the rather suppose the 
torch to be an emblem of the fire and faggot lighted by him, 
and by which a multitude of people were burnt to ashes—for 
religion’s sake ! 

In one day, fourscore persons were beheaded, and four 
hundred others burnt alive, by this man’s order, and in his 
sight! ‘This modest mild character could never look a wo- 
man in the face, or speak to one. In his preaching expedi- 
tions, he usually slept in the churches, or upon a grave. He 
wore an iron chain about his body, and he fasted and flagel- 
lated incessantly. 

At his birth, meteors and earthquakes annunciated the 
event. ‘The canopy of heaven was illuminated by extra suns 
and moons, of extraordinary brilliancy. The Virgin Mary 
acted as his nurse at the birth, receiving him in her arms. 
When a sucking babe, he observed the fasts of the church, 
and, foregoing pap, would sleep on the ground, by way of 
penance. When a man, the saint performed miracles : One 
day he took up his lodging, as he thought, in a monastery ; but, 
at night, being awakened by direful yells, he found he had 
got among a legion of devils, and—preached a sermon to 
them, which was so effectual, that the coast was entirely 
cleared shortly after, they taking French leave. 

One day the flesh became insolent: the quarrel took place 
in a wood: to become victorious, he stripped himself to the 
skin, and, invoking an army of ants and wasps to a holy al- 
liance, in three hours the contest ended, and he gained the vic- 
tory. Like his own inquisitorial faggots, he became red-hot 


with divine love; hé glowed, he panted, he sweat blood, and 
finally became seraphic. 
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The devil as usual tormented him, as he did all these saints. 
He appeared to Dominick asa flea, as a monkey ; and, in the 
latter character, Lucifer was made to reverse the old saying, 
of ‘ Holding the candle to the devil ;’ for so unyielding was 
the saint, that he made the monkey-devil hold the candle to 
him while reading, till it burnt down to his very paws. 

In the convent of the Dominick church, at Florence, is a 

ainting of one of his miracles, which is remarkable. The 

devil, who had robbed the church, is obliged by this saint to 
restore the plunder; and afterwards forced by him into the 
confessional, where he confessed a// his sins to the saint. 

St. Dominick pays some visits to heaven: In one of these 
he saw vast numbers of the pious of all other orders but his 
own: no Dominicans were visible : his soul became afflicted : 
at length he asked the reason: Christ, then, laying his hand 
upon the Virgin Mary’s shoulder, said: ‘1 have committed 
your order to my mother’s care ;’ and she, lifting up her robe, 
discovered an innumerable multitude of Dominicans, friars 
and nuns, nestled under it!’—( Breviarum S. Ordinis Predi- 
catorum, Paris, 1647, Officium S. Domini, p. 68.) These 
are not the inventions of Protestant revilers, but the authen- 
ticated and sanctioned records of their own church. 

Again, “* The Dominicans, the inquisitors, tell us, that the 
Virgin appeared to St. Dominick in a cave, near Thoulouse ; 
that she called him her son and her husband; that she took 
him to her arms, and bared her breasts to him, that he mht 
drink their nectar,” &c. &c. (Quarterly Review, No. 12.): 
but it is almost too profligate for repetition. At another time 
she espouses him in the midst of celestial witnesses. If the 
reader will take into account these unequalled blasphemies, 
with the life, character, and behaviour of this saint, he will 
then conclude that human depravity could be carried no fur- 
ther,—yet still Dominic is a saint ;—so are they all, all hon- 
ourable saints. 


St. Davin, the patron saint of Wales, whose day is the first 
of March, when the Welch wear green leeks in their hats, 
was, in reality, an excellent, learned, and pious bishop. But, 
as the monkish historians were never satisfied with any thing 
short of the miraculous and supererogatory, they have added, 
that an angel was his constant attendant, ministering to his 
wants, and contributing to his edification and relaxation: that 
the Bath waters became warm and salubrious through his 
agency: that he healed complaints, and re-animated the dead : 
that whenever he preached, a snow-white dove sat upon his 
shoulder: And, among other things, as pulpits were net in 
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fashion in those days, the earth on which he preached was 
raised from its level, and became a hill; from whence his 
voice was heard to the best advantage. 


St. Eusepius, such was his love of mortification, used to 
wear an iron chain round his body: his continual fastings, and 
other kinds of macerations, rendered him so lean and emacia- 
ted. that his girdle, at length, became useless, and would con- 
tinually slide down upon his heels. —( Theodoret.) 


St. Ernetprepa, who, according to the breviaries, was 
“twice a widow, and always a virgin!” was the daughter of 
Annas, king of the East Angles. She dedicated her person to 
God, by a vow of perpetual chastity, and so was deservedly 
canonized. Her first husband’s name was Thombert, whom 
her parents selected for her; and, at his decease, she was 
married to Egfrid, king of Northumberland, anno 671, 
Neither of these, her lords, could induce their pious wife to 
return their love. After resisting the daily entreaties of the 
one and the other, she retired from the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world into the abbey of Coldingham. Whether 
— Egfrid regretted the loss of so cold a wife, does not ap- 

; but she left a character behind her for purity and self- 
Genial, for the edification and admiration of all those who can 


admit this species of continence, especially in the marriage- 
state, to be a virtue. 


St. Eurraxia, a female saint, belonged to a convent of one 
hundred and thirty nuns, not one of whom ever washed her 


feet; and the very mention of a bath was an abomination 
among them. 


St. Erkenwa cp, the son of Kissgaffa, fourth in succession 
from Melitus, was deservedly canonized ; for the very litter in 
which he was carried, in bis last illness, continued, during 
many centuries, to cure fevers by the touch; and the very 
chips, carried to the sick, restored them to health. So great 
was the reputation of his piety, that his shrine, in the old ca- 
thedral of St. Paul, was enriched with gold, silver, and pre- 


cious stones, and three goldsmiths were kept at work on it for 
a whole year. 


St. Enarcuus, or Evortius, bishop of Orleans, in France, 
would have been a valuable auxiliary to our fire-offices: for 
his legend says, ‘ By the efficacy of his prayers, he extinguish- 
ed a fire that otherwise would have consumed the city!’ He 
converted seven thousand infidels in a few days, and built a 
church, by pointing out a certain spot, where money was dis- 
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covered by the workmen, which defrayed the expenses. To 
shew he was worthy to become the bishop of Orleans, “a 
dove alighted on his head, and afforded to the wondering mul- 
titude proof incontestable that he was the fit person.” Here 
it may be observed, that the legends tell of so many pigeons 
perching upon pious pastors, that one is apt to suspect some 
tampering with, and teaching of, the said doves, who, we 
know, are very docile in their nature, and easily domestica- 
ted. Mr. Addison, in his Travels in Italy, relates, that he 
saw, at Ravenna, in Italy, ‘a little window in the church, 
through which the Holy Ghost is said to have entered, in the 
form of a dove, and to have settled on one of the candidates 
for the bishopric: the dove is represented on the window, and 
is in great repute all over Italy! Such supernatural interfer- 
ences were, doubtless, once believed. 


St. Fracre was the patron saint of persons afflicted with the 
piles: He has also given a name to a species of carriage, used 
by the French. This saint was the heir to Eugenius the 
Fourth, king of Scots, who lived in the seventh century; but, 
being pious, he refused the Scottish crown, died, and was ca- 
nonized, and probably buried at St. Omer’s, as there is a 
chapel dedicated to him there. ‘The troops of Henry the 
Fifth are said to have pillaged the chapel of the Highland 
saint; who, in revenge, assisted his countrymen in the French 
service to defeat the English at Bauge;. and afterwards af- 
flicted Henry with the piles, of which he died. This prince 
complained, that he was not only plagued by the living Scots, 
but even persecuted by those who were dead,” meaning St. 
Fiacre.—( Smolleti’s Travels, letter 4.) 


St. Farru was a virgin martyr: she suffered under Dacia- 
nus, about 290. No miracles are recorded as the cause of 
her canonization, her virginity and martyrdom being ‘ suffi- 
cient’ to place her in the calendar. Under our forthcoming 
head of Celibacy of Priests and Nuns, the importance annexed 
to the first in the Romish church will be shewn. This unso- 
cial and unnatural feeling, we must confess, is not the least of 
the eccentricities of the human mind, displayed in this work. 
That a life should be pleasing to God, which is thus rendered 
useless to mankind, is but the supposition of an insane; and 
that life led, too, in wastes and solitudes. in dirt and filth, in 
unnecessary privations, in voluntary penance,—and this to 
please the Lord and Giver of life and light, who made all 
things for our use.—What is this but the disdaining or abuse 
of his very bounty ? 
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St. Francis, of Assisi, who was born in 1181, died Oct. 4, 
1226, canonized by Pope Gregory the Ninth, and founder of 
one of the four orders of mendicants, so betook himself to sol. 
itude and macerations, that his townsmen thought he was mad, 
so ghastly did his face become. He devoted himself to an 
evangelical poverty. He was forced to lie upon ice and snow, 
nature was so rebellious; or, in the language of Bonaventure, 
* Blessed Francis, at the beginning of his conversion, wonld 
often, in winter, throw himself into a ditch full of ice, that he 
might get a complete victory over his domestic enemy, and to 
preserve the robe of chastity from the conflagration of plea- 
sure. Being one day strongly pressed by a temptation of the 
flesh, he pulled off his clothes, and scourged himself soundly; 
then, warmed with an admirable fervency of zeal, he opened 
his cell, and coming out of it, he went into a garden, where, 
having ‘thrown himself naked into a great heap of snow, he 
made of it seven balls, and, haying them before him, he thus 

spoke to his external man: ‘The largest of these balls is th 
wife; the other four are thy two sons and two daughters ; and 
the remaining two are thy man and maid servants, which thou 
must keep. Make haste then to clothe them, for they are 
starved with cold; but, if the trouble they put thee to is un- 
easy to thee, serve carefully only one God. The devil, who 
then tempted St. Francis, being baulked, immediately left him, 
and this holy man returned victoriously into his cell; for the 
cold, which he endured externally, so extinguished the inter- 
nal flames of his concupiscence, that he was never after 
troubled with their insolences.” One of the greatest rarities 
of St. Francis is, that it is pretended that Jesus Christ stamp- 
ed upon him the marks of his five wounds; but the satirists of 
the day were so bold as to assert, that these marks were made 
by St. Dominick, with a spit, when he was hid under the bed, 
upon a quarrel one saint had with the other. The monks of 
his order, however, obtained permission to consecrate 7 toger 
val, in honour of these holy marks, and to repeat the office of 
it. This good saint, who had a wife and family of—snow, 
might very well have swallows and grasshoppers for his sis- 
ters, and hares, leverets, and lambs for his brothers ; for thus 
he called these animals: ‘ Swallows! my sisters, you have 
chatted enough: My brother leveret, hast thou let thyself be 
thus deceived? Grasshopper, my sister, sing and praise thy 
Creator!’ He said to a countryman, who carried two lambs 
on his shoulders, ‘ Why dost thou thus torment my brothers ” 
His mercy extended even to lice and worms ; for he would 
not suffer them to be killed; because it is said, in the 21st 
Psalm, ‘] am a wormand nota man.’ (Jurieu’s Apology for 
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ihe Reformers.) The Catholic confession of Sancy, not 
only defends and proves all this, but gives usa why for a 
wherefore. ‘ When our saint laid aside his shirt to stand 
naked, in the place of a crucifix, it was to shew the beau- 
ties of nature, as not having eaten of the fruit of the Tree 
of Knowledge ; and to represent, if not the knowledge, at 
least the nakedness, of Father Adam.’—(Book I, chap. 2.) 
This saint’s humility was so excessive, that he would not suf- 
fer the monks of his order to be called fratres, i. e. brethren 
or friars, but fraterculi, i. e. little brethren, or friars minor ; 
by which denomination they still continue to be distinguished. 
This Francis founded an order, which, in a short time, grew 
very considerable, and hath been a main prop of popery, for 
it actually worked miracles; for a lay brother of this order, 
with the cord, which serves him fora girdle, in his hand, 
works more miracles than ever the rod of Moses did ; because 
the latter only drew water from arock; but this extracts 
bread, wine, flesh, and whatever he has need of, and from 
hearts harder than flint. Lope de Vega, the Spanish poet, 
made a song to this saint, anda pretty one itis: A young 
merchant (says Lope) wishes to be married; two beautiful 
damsels are proposed to him; they are Humility and Pover- 
ty: he weds them both, Chastity having drawn up the arti- 
cles. Christ comes to give them away, and pledges his five 
wounds for their marriage portion: the writings are made by 
God himself, upon his hands, and his feet, and his side. So 
that the infamous legend of St. Francis, let it be glossed over 
any how by the Romanists, has ied Lope de Vega into impie- 
ties, however in fashion in those days. 


St. Goar.—The historians and panegyrists of this saint, who 
lived at Triers, under Childebert, in the last half of the sixth 
century, relate that the saint, being accused, before Arch- 
bishop Rusticus, of many misdemeanors, as a proof of his in- 
nocence, he hung up his hood (in the Latin original, cappam 
seu cucullum) upon one of the sun’s rays, which entered his 
cell, as if upon a nail; and that his enemies were still so in- 
credulous as to consider him guilty. The archbishop then, 
continue they, to whom a new-born child, which had been de- 
posited in the marble couch before the church-door, had been 
brought, asked him, as a proof of his sanctity, whether he 
could tell the father of it? upon which Goar, after a most fer- 
vent prayer, commanded the child, in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, to declare who were its parents. The 
child, with a clear voice, immediately named its mother, and 
also its father, the archbishop himself; who, in consequence, 
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was deprived of his dignity. —(Acta Sanctorum Jul. ii. p. 327, 
346.) 


St. GupuLA was a pious maiden: year after year did the 
devil lie in wait to sap this goodness ; manifold were the as- 
saults to which her virgin frailty was exposed; but all were 
vain. At length the latter summoned up all his power, for 
one grand effort. It was the custom of this noble and pious 
maiden to rise at cock-crowing, and to go to church to sa 
her prayers, her damsel walking before her with a lanthorn, 
What did the author of all malice now do? He put out the 
light ; and then—the saint set it alight again, not by any vul- 
gar method, but by her prayers !—This miracle depends upon 
the eclipse of the light of the candle and its restoration, 
Quarterly Review, No. 44, where much more of the same sort 
may be read. 


St. Gites has something to do with the upper end of Hol- 
born, and at Cripplegate: the name always imports some- 
thing of beggary. Cripplegate received its name from the 
number of cripples and beggars with which it was formerly 
haunted: St. Giles was their patron; the saint was a noble 
Athenian; and of so great charity as to give the very coat off 
his back: and the legend adds, that the sick beggar who took 
it was directly-restored to health_—/ Pennant.) The histo- 
rians of St. Giles say, he would not be cured of an accidental 
lameness, which had seized him, lest he should not have a 
sufficient means of mortifying himself! By the way, this vol- 
untary lameness seems to have been well imitated by the Lon- 
don beggars; for the lame, the halt, and the blind in our 
streets, will not be cured by the Mendicity Society, but they 
rather run away when they see these officers. 


St. Gopric was a native of Walpole, in Norfolk, and, being 
an itinerant merchant, got acquainted with St. Cuthbert, at 
Farn Islands, Scotland. He made three pilgrimages to Jeru- 
salem; at length, was warned by a vision to settle in the de- 
sert of Finchal. He lived an Hermitical life there during six- 
ty-three years, and practised unheard-of austerities : he wore 
an iron shirt next his skin, day and night, and wore out three: 
he mingled ashes with the flour with which he made his 
bread ; and, lest it should then be too good, kept it three or 
four months before he ventured to eat it. In winter, as well 
as summer, he passed whole nights up to his chin in water at 
his devotions. Like St. Anthony, he was often haunted by 
fiends, in various shapes ; sometimes in form of beautiful dam- 
sels. Thus was he visited with evil concupiscence, which he 
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cured by rolling naked amopg thorns and briers: his body 
grew ulcerated ; but, to increase his pain, he poured salt into 
the wounds ; wrought many miracles, and died in 1170.— 

( Britannia Sacra, 304.) 


St. GERMANUS once paid a visit to a Welch abbot, who re- 
ceived him inhospitably: he went bard by to a humble cot- 
iage ; bis host killed his only calf, dressed it, and placed it 
before the saint and his companion. This goodness met its 
reward; forlo! the next morning, the identical calf was 
found alive and well, with its mother. This took place at 
Moel Feulli, in Wales.x—( Pennant.) This saint was sent 
over to Britain, by Pope Celestinus, to extirpate the heresy of 
Pelagianism ; and if what Hector Boetius relates in his Histo- 
ry of the Scots, be true, Germanus made use of a method very 
efficacious ; for ‘the Pelagians, who would not retract their 
errors, were burnt, by the care and order of the magistrates.’ 
This saint performed some miracles; restoring the blind, rais- 
ing the dead, defeating an army, being soldier as well as saint : 
at length his house caught fire, but the flames had no commis- 
sion for him, though confined in bed with a sprained ankle, 
and this Shadrach remained untouched.—/(Jortin’s Second 
Dissertation. ) 


St. James, of Nisibe, (who was afterwards made a bishop,) 
had voluntarily deprived himself, during his whole life-time, of 
the use of fire. He lay upon the ground ; and he never wore 


any woollen clothes, but only used goat-skins to hide his na- 
kedness.—(Theodoret.) 


Then there was St. Intute, (see Kalendre of the New Le- 
gende of Englande, quarto, printed by Richard Pynson, 1516,) 
in King Arthur’s time, who would be praying in the water on 
his knees half the night; and when the waves of the sea 
troubled his monastery, by his prayers the sea withdrew its 
course, and left the ground dry a great space. Those who 
came to steal the abbot’s hogs were turned into stones, &c. 


St. Januarius was Xeheaded at Puzzuoli, in the persecu- 
tion of Dioclesian. The liquefaction of the blood of this saint 
is a miracle performed every year at Naples. This skilful 
trick seems to have been borrowed from the heathen miracle 
alluded to in Horace’s Journey: !t, however, though ever so 
great a juggle, was the odd means of converting Pascal, who 
drew from it an argument in favour of true religion! As 
for the image of this saint, so reputedly efficacious in stopping 
the torrent of lava issuing from Vesuvius, we have the follow- 
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ing account of a procession witnessed by Sir William Hamil- 
ton: ‘ Naples, during the great eruption, October 19, 1767, 
was crowded with processions ; women, with their hair loose 
and bare feet, full of every superstition. The prisoners kill- 
ed their jailors, and attempted to break out. The cardinal 
archbishop’s gate was burnt down, because he would not bring 
out St. Januarius; and when he was brought out, on Thurs- 
day, a mob of an incredible number of people loaded the saint 
with abuse, for suffering the mountain to frighten them so: 
their expressions were, You are a pretty saint-protector, in- 
deed! you yellow-faced fellow (for the silver in which the 
saint’s head is incased is very much tarnished); and, when 
the noise of the mountain ceased, they fell upon their faces, 
thanked him for the miracle, and returned to the cathe- 
dral singing his praises, and telling bim how handsome 
he was. By news from Naples, October 25, 1768, we 
find, that in memory of the cessation of the great eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius, last year, attributed to a miracle of St. Janu- 

arius, a marble statue has been erected, by the city of Naples, 
- upon Maddalena bridge ; at the bottom of the pedestal, an in- 
scription has been lately placed, of which the following is a 
translation :—Clement the Thirteenth, pope, grants a hundred 
days indulgence, toties quoties, for ever, to each believer who 
devoutly invokes the statue of our patron, St. Januarius.—By 
brief, dated 10th of May, 1768.—And yet the Romish church 
does not worship idols! This patron saint of Naples suffered 
exceedingly in his credit, for condescending to let his blood 
flow in the presence of the French ;—a crime which, in the 
eyes of the Neapolitans, was unpardonable. Upon that occa- 
sion they called him a Jacobin; and it is even said that he 
was prosecuted for the charge. The proceedings of the case 
would be very curious to see :—And when General Champio- 
net entered Naples, he sent to request that the archbishop 
would liquefy this saint’s blood, in order to prove to the peo- 
ple the divine mission of the French! At first, the prelate re- 
fused ; but when the general informed him, that, if he contin- 
ued obstinate, he would himself work the miracle, he yield- 


ed; for which the court, afterwards, sent the poor priest into 
exile. 


St. Jenome.—In vain did Vigilantius raise his voice, in the 
fifth century, against the religious honour paid to relics. He 
was publicly accused of abhorring the memory and the dead 
bones of the martyrs, and avoiding their sepulchres as places 
filled with carrion. St. Hierom was his bitter enemy for these 
Opinions and others, in particular that of Vigilantius, writing 
down those nocturnal assemblies, where all sorts of inconti- 
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nence took place. This heretic, for so he was called, in- 
veighed, also, against the celibacy of priests. 


St. lenatius, the father of the Jesuits, delighted to appear 
abroad in old dirty shoes, and was, for many years, unac- 
quainted with the luxury of a pocket- handkerchief. He never 
used a comb, and never pared his nails, but let them grow in- 
toclaws. There is a current story in the Catholic church, 
that St. Ignatius Loyola had no sooner repeated that part in 
Virgil, where it is said, that Auneas and Dido entered into a 
cave, but a possessed woman, who prayed him to succour her, 
was thrown upon the ground, the devil leaving her, and beg- 
ging the favour not to be shut up in the eternal cave. Loyola 
was complaisant. The devil obtained leave to ramble where 
he pleased, provided he never would possess any man or wo- 
man more.—(Johannes Christianus Fromman de Fascinat. ) 
Well might Ignatius be canonized for making so good a use of 
his Virgil. 


St. Lucy, or St. Lucia, a young lady, born at Syracuse, 
has her festival held on the 13th of December. Lucy had been 
affianced by her mother to a heathen young nobleman ; but, 
arian to her engagement, and without hee mother’s know- 
edge, she had entered into a solemn vow to devote herself 
to God by the preservation of a perpetual virginity. When 
this was made known, and especially to release herself from 
her lover’s importunities, she divided her wealth among the 
poor. He became so exasperated, as to accuse her before the 
judge of being an enemy tothe deities of his country. Luey, 
hereupon, was sentenced and sent to the stews ;—a beastly and 
abominable punishment, common in those times. But, says 
the legend, “God rendered her immoveable; so that the 
guards not being able to force her thither, she was blessed by 
dying in prison, anno 304.”’ Lucy is generally depicted with 
her eye-balls lying in a dish ; an emblem, perhaps, of her hav- 
ing been deprived of them while in prison. But let us hear 
Kotzebue’s version of Lucy’s story, who, it seems, saw a fine 
painting of her by Guido, when he was at Naples. He says, 
“* She is, indeed, rather fat, but yet a fine lovely woman, with 
eyes of a mild voluptuousness. Whoever does not know her 
history, (says Kotzebue,) will wouder why she is carrying 
another pair of eyes on a plate ; as those which she has in her 
head appear to be perfectly sutficient to enchant a mortal. 
The incident is, in fact, so singular, that it may well deserve a 
place here. A beautiful youth was in love with this saint, and 
she was not disinclined to him. She had made the greatest 
impression on him by her intelligent eyes; but, unfortunately, 
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he perceived only an earthly paradise in them. This he told 
her so often, and probably with so much warmth, that the 
pretty saint, far from being provoked at his boldness, at length 
plainly felt that her sanctity was in great danger. On this, 
she suddenly took, in an heroic hour, the detestable resolution 
of removing those lures which threatened the chastity of her 
lover, and, perhaps, her own. She accordingly tore out her 
beautiful eyes, and laying them on a clean plate, covered them 
with another, and sent the delicious present to the youth. 
History does not mention what effect this sight had on him, but 
only the manner in which she was rewarded for her heroic 
deed. On the spot were presented to her a new pair of spark- 
ling eyes, quite as beautiful as her former ones. Whether 
she did any mischief with these, is not known. 


St. Luneres is represented in paintings, pricking Christ in 
the side with a spear, receiving his sight by virtue of the blood 
which sprinkled in his eyes! for St. John saith, that a soldier 
with a spear did pierce his side. And this spear, in the 
Greek, was called longi, whereof the holy church has made a 
saint, and named the same St. Longinus; and, because the 
evangelist John said, ‘ That it so came to pass, because the 
scripture should be fulfilled, saying, They shall look upon him 
whom they have pierced ;? out of that have they fetched the 
legend of St. Lungies, and, by the pope, canonized and put 
into the kalendar for a ‘saint.—(Beehive of the Romish Church, 
p- 199.) 


St. Mato, or Machutus, a Welchman, obtained the especial 
grace and favour of the Almighty ; by which he was enabled 
to calm tempests, give sight to the blind, restore the dead to 
life, expel devils, and extract poison from serpents. He pass- 
ed to the continent, and settled at the city ef Aleth, which af- 
terwards took hisname. He died about 564, full of the odour 
of sanctity. 


St. Macarius, having one day killed a gnat which had bit- 
ten him, was struck with compunction at the sight of the in- 
sect’s blood, and by way of atonement, went into the marshes, 
and there, for six months, exposed himself to all winged and 
creeping insects, till ev ery part of his flesh was swollen and ul- 
cerated by their bites. 


St. Monacetta, alias St. Melangell, as the Welch call her, 
was the daughter of an Irish monarch, who had determined to 
marry her to a nobleman of his court. The princess had 
vowed celibacy. She fled from her father’s dominions, and 
took refuge about two miles from Llangynoy, where she lived 
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fifteen years, without seeing the face of man. Brochwel 
Yscythrog, prince of Powys, being one day a hare-hunting, 

ursued his game till he came to a great thicket; when he was 
amazed to find a virgin, of surprising beauty, engaged in deep 
devotion, with the hare he had been pursuing under her robe, 
boldly facing the dogs, who retired to a distance howling, not- 
withstanding all the efforts of the sportsmen to make them seize 
their prey ; even while the huntsman blew his horn, it stuck 
to his lips. Brochwel heard her story, gave her land to build 
an abbey, of which she died abbess. Thus was this saint made 
the patroness of hares !—( Pennant’s Wales, iii. 173.) 


St. Mitprepa, about the year 680, landed at Ebb’s Fleet, 
a short distance from Ramsgate. She was one of the daugh- 
ters of Merovald, son of King Penda; the stone received the 
impression of her foot, in stepping out of the vessel ; angels 
ministered unto her; and when the devil blew out the candle, 
they again restored its light. She remained three hours un- 
hurtin a hot oven.—(Pennant’s Dover.) 


St. Mary Matreton was the saint to whom St. Mary’s 
church, Whitechapel, was originally (in the year 1356) dedi- 
cated, as the township was styled Villa Beate Mariw de Mat- 
felon ; the word signifying in the Hebrew, Mary delivered of 
her holy child.—(Stow, Book IV, vol. 2, p. 44.) 


St. Marra D’Acrepa, about 1620, received the commands 
of God and the Virgin Mary to write the Life of the Holy 
Virgin, which she did, and which was printed at Lisbon, at 
Madrid, at Perpignan, and at Antwerp. In it she says there 
was a special appointment of angels to wait on her, the Virgin ; 
and that “ifthe Virgin did not speak as soon as she was born, 
itwas not because she could not, but because she would not ; 
that before she was three years of age, she assisted to swee 
the house, and the angels assisted her :”’ in the 20th chaptér, 
she gives an account of what happened to the Holy Virgin 
before she was born of her mother, Anne ; that is, while in 
embryo. The title of her work is safficiently seraphical ; 
“The Mystical City of God, Miracle of the Almighty, Abyss 
of Grace, Divine History of the Life of the Most Holy Virgin 
Maryy Mother of God, our Queen and Mistress, manifested 
inthese last ages by the Holy Virgin to Sister Mary of Jesus, 
Abbess of the Convent of the Immaculate Conception of the 
City of Agreda, of the order of St. Francis, and written by that 
same Sister, by the order of her Superiors and of her Confes- 
sors.—( History of the Works of the Learned.) 


St. Marearer, or, as the Eastern churches call her, St. Ma- 
rina, and the Western, St. Geruma, daughter of a Pagan 
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priest, at Antioch, was decapitated about the year 275. The 
breviaries of tho Romish church shew she had a power in as- 
sisting females in child-birth. One miracle recorded of her, 
may explain the cause of that peculiar province having been 
assigned to her. Neither her lover nor her father having been 
able to divert her from the Christian faith, recourse was had, 
say the monkish historians, to the assistance of Satan himself; 
who, in the habit of a dragon, swallowed her alive, though she 
speedily burst from her horrid prison, and effected her escape, 
So miraculous a circumstance naturally pointed out the pecu- 
liar powers above stated. 


St. VALENTINE, it is said, suffered martyrdom under Claudius 
the Second, at Rome, A. D. 271. Being placed, for his re- 
served punishment, under the care of Asterius, the legend 
adds, ‘“‘ That he was resolved to make use of his piety,” i. e. 
of the power which he possessed thereby ; and he accordingly 
prayed to Heaven to restore to sight the blind daughter of As- 
terius. This miracle, so extraordinary and unexpected, was 
not only the means of converting the family, but induced them 
* joyfully to suffer death amidst the greatest torments.” 


St. Martianus never ate but once in a day, and that very 
sparingly ; so that he continually endured the tortures of hun- 
gerand thirst: this holy man had a disciple who never touch- 
ed either bread or meat.—(Theodoret.) 


St. Mary tHe Eeyprian was a wild one: She spent twen- 
ty-seven years in lewd practices, and then went to Jerusalem 
to continue them: At that place, however, she was happily 
converted, and then spent forty-seven years in the desert, by 
way of penance ; the last thirty years of which she was served 
by angels, living without meat and drink; and was, at length, 
so disfigured by her abstinence, and the heat and cold, as to 
resemble an Ethiopian. Two loaves and some herbs sufficed 
for the first seventeen years of penance. She, moreover, was 
taken up into the air, and went over the river Jordan, without 
swimming and without a boat. 


St. Maia Osorro.——This matron of Spain obtained of 
Pope Paul the Third, license and power, for herself and twelve 
of her blood, to conjure and hallow beads: and these, her 
beads, were of such might and efficacy, that whensoever any 
person did say a pater noster thereupon, although it were done 
without devotion, or once thinking of the matter, yet did they 
thereby obtain forgiveness of the third part of their sins. And 
for this cause ; where was set out by them, in print, their full 
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might, with all their properties and nature, as is before declar- 
ed: so as, at this day, men may be openly seen by the com- 
mon people, who come and say their pater nosters upon their 
beads there, holding their hands upon the balls, that thereby 
they may obtain forgiveness of their sins.—(Beehive of the 
Romish Church, 1580, page 18.) 


St. Nicnoxas’s legendary life borders upon the marvellous. 
When an infant, and dependent upon the sustenance which 
Providence has so bountifully provided the female parent, he 
never could be prevailed upon to receive such natural support 
on fast-days, viz. Wednesdays and Fridays ; an exemplary, but 
precocious, attention to the ordinances of the church render- 
ing him “a pattern for future infants !” Nicholas was hence 
called by the remarkable title of the Child Bishop. There is 
one miracle, so amply insisted on by an Italian author, who 
wrote his life in 1645, performed by the saint, that it deserves 
record: Two Asiatic young gentlemen were journeying to 
him, for bis benediction ; the night before their journey would 
be ended, sleeping at an inn, the landlord took the liberty of 
not only cutting their throats, but cut them to pieces, salted 
them, and put the young gentlemen into the pickling-tub, with 
some pork then soaking, meaning to sell the whole as such. 
St. Nicholas had a vision of this, goes to the landlord, taxes 
him with the fact; he confesses, as people genérally do when 
found out ; becomes contrite, and as such, the bishop beseeches 
Almighty God to pardon the murderer, and restore the pickled 
children to their original freshness and compactness. The 
saint had hardly finished his prayer, when the mangled and de~ 
tached pieces of the two youths were, by Divine power, re- 
united ; and they, “ perceiving themselves alive,” threw them- 
selves at the feet of the holy man, &c. St. Nicholas was like- 
wise a great protector of virgins, when, by the accidents of 
life, they should happen to be ina pickle ! 


St. Petacia was the Miss O'Neil of former days, viz. an 
actress, but converted in the fifth century, by Nonnus. From 
that moment she sold her property, distributed it among the 
poor, disguised herself as a man, took the name of Pelagus, 
and retired to acell at Jerusalem, where crowds resorted to 
her. He sex was not discovered until after her death. 


St. Pion always walked while he was eating ; for he did not 
Consider eating as a business for which time was to be set 


apart, but as a thing to be done when it did not interrupt his 
avocations ! 
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priest, at Antioch, was decapitated about the year 275. The 
breviaries of tho Romish church shew she had a power in as- 
sisting females in child-birth. One miracle recorded of her, 
may explain the cause of that peculiar province having been 
assigned to her. Neither her lover nor her father having been 
able to divert her from the Christian faith, recourse was had, 
say the monkish historians, to the assistance of SaTan himself; 
who, in the habit of a dragon, swallowed her alive, though she 
speedily burst from her horrid prison, and effected her escape, 
So miraculous a circumstance naturally pointed out the pecu- 
liar powers above stated. 


St. VALENTINE, it is said, suffered martyrdom under Claudius 
the Second, at Rome, A. D. 271. Being placed, for his re- 
served punishment, under the care of Asterius, the legend 
adds, ‘“* That he was resolved to make use of his piety,”’ 2. ¢. 
of the power which he possessed thereby ; and he accordingly 
prayed to Heaven to restore to sight the blind daughter of As- 
terius. This miracle, so extraordinary and unexpected, was 
not only the means of converting the family, but induced them 
“ joyfully to suffer death amidst the greatest torments.” 


St. Marrianus never ate but once in a day, and that very 
sparingly ; so that he continually endured the tortures of hun- 
ger and thirst: this holy man had a disciple who never touch- 
ed either bread or meat.—(Theodoret.) 


St. Mary tHe Eeyprian was a wild one: She spent twen- 
ty-seven years in lewd practices, and then went to Jerusalem 
to continue them: At that place, however, she was happily 
converted, and then spent forty-seven years in the desert, by 
way of penance; the last thirty years of which she was served 
by angels, living without meat and drink ; and was, at length, 
so disfigured by her abstinence, and the heat and cold, as to 
resemble an Ethiopian. ‘Two loaves and some herbs sufficed 
for the first seventeen years of penance. She, moreover, was 
taken up into the air, and went over the river Jordan, without 
swimming and without a boat. 


St. Maura Osorio.——-This matron of Spain obtained of 
Pope Paul the Third, license and power, for herself and twelve 
of her blood, to conjure and hallow beads: and these, her 
beads, were ofsuch might and efficacy, that whensoever any 
person did say a pater noster thereupon, although it were done 
without devotion, or once thinking of the matter, yet did they 
thereby obtain forgiveness of the third part of their sins. And 
for this cause ; where was set out by them, in print, their full 
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might, with all their properties and nature, as is before declar- 
ed: so as, at this day, men may be openly seen by the com- 
mon people, who come and say their pater nosters upon their 
beads there, holding their hands upon the balls, that thereby 
they may obtain forgiveness of their sins.—(Beehive of the 
Romish Church, 1580, page 18.) 


St. Nicnoxas’s legendary life borders upon the marvellous. 
When an infant, and dependent upon the sustenance which 
Providence has so bountifully provided the female parent, he 
never could be prevailed upon to receive such natural support 
on fast-days, viz. Wednesdays and Fridays ; an exemplary, but 
precocious, attention to the ordinances of the church render- 
ing him “a pattern for future infants !” Nicholas was hence 
called by the remarkable title of the Child Bishop. There is 
one miracle, so amply insisted on by an Italian author, who 
wrote his life in 1645, performed by the saint, that it deserves 
record: Two Asiatic young gentiemen were journeying to 
him, for bis benediction ; the night before their journey would 
be ended, sleeping at an inn, the landlord took the liberty of 
not only cutting their throats, but cut them to pieces, salted 
them, and put the young gentlemen into the pickling-tub, with 
some pork then soaking, meaning to sell the whole as such. 
St. Nicholas had a vision of this, goes to the landlord, taxes 
hin with the fact; he confesses, as people genérally do when 
found out ; becomes contrite, and as such, the bishop beseeches 
Almighty God to pardon the murderer, and restore the pickled 
children to their original freshness and compactness. The 
saint had hardly finished his prayer, when the mangled and de 
tached pieces of the two youths were, by Divine power, re- 
united ; and they, “ perceiving themselves alive,” threw them- 
selves at the feet of the holy man, &c. St. Nicholas was like- 
wise a great protector of virgins, when, by the accidents of 
life, they should happen fo be ina pickle! 


St. Petagia was the Miss O'Neil of former days, viz. an 
actress, but converted in the fifth century, by Nonnus. From 
that moment she sold her property, distributed it among the 
poor, disguised herself as a man, took the name of Pelagus, 
and retired to acell at Jerusalem, where crowds resorted to 
her. He sex was not discovered until after her death. 


St. Pior always walked while he was eating ; for he did not 
consider eating as a business for which time was to be set 


apart, but asa thing to be done when it did not interrupt his 
avocations ! 
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St. Pacnomtvs, in order that he might sleep as little as pos. 
sible, and with the least possible comfort or convenience, never 
allowed himself to lie down, nor even to recline against any 
thing which might support him, but sat upon a stone in the 
middle of his cell. St. Pachomius was fond of flagellation: 
‘Let those boys,” (the novices,) says he, “ who are regard. 
less of the evil consequences of sin, and are so imprudent as 
notto mind the judgments of Heaven, in case admonitions 
prove useless, be whipped till they have the fear of God whip. 


ped into them.” 


St. Parricx first drew breath at Kirkpatrick, in Scotland, 
and derived his name from his father, a noble Roman, (a patri- 
cian,) who fled hither in the time of persecution. St. Patrick 
took on himself the charge -of Ireland ; founded there 365 
churches, ordained 365 bishops, 3000 priests, converted 12,000 
persons in one district, baptized seven kings at once, estab- 
lished a purgatory, and, with his staff, at once expelled every 
reptile that stung or croaked. The festival day of St. Patrick 
is March 17, when all true Pats wear shamrock in their hats, 
This saint did inestimable services to Ireland, if we believe his 
historians : but his swimming over the Shannon, with his 
head under his arm; or, as some others have gravely asserted, 
‘in his mouth!”? a double miracle, is another affair, but high- 
ly credible, if we judge by the precedents of hundreds of thou- 
sands who have lived and died in sucha belief. Why the sons 
of St. Patrick wear the shamrock on his festival 1s, perhaps, 
explained by the following story: The saint had at first very 
Sreat difficulty in inculcating the doctrine of the ‘Trinity into 
the minds of his (then)rude and barbarous auditors. He then 
seized a sprig of shamrock, or trefoil grass, and, holding it in 
his hand, represented it as expounding that mystery, or the 
divisibility of the divinity into three distinct and equal parts— 
by its junction or union in one stem or original. The idea, it 
must be owned, was ingenious, and, perhaps, effectual ; though, 
as we know, the virgin has as much or more homage paid to 
her as ‘ the mother of God,’ as an intercessor by the Roman- 
ists ; so that, to us, the indication is not made out: it should 


have been guartre foil, to those who acknowledge the divinity 
of the instrument. 


St. Rosaria was of Palermo, and born of a very noble fami- 
ly, and, when very young, ‘‘ abhorred so much the vanities 0! 
this world, and so avoided the converse of mankind, resolving 
to dedicate herself wholly to*God Almighty, that she, by di- 
vine inspiration, forsook her father’s house, and never was 
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more heard of, till her body was found in that cleft of a rock, 
on that almost inaccessible mountain, where now the chapel is 
built; and they affirm, she was carried up there by the hands 
of angels; for, that place was not, formerly, so accessible (as 
now it is)in the days of the saint; and, even now, it isa very 
bad, and steepy, and break-neck way. In this frightful place 
this holy woman lived a great many years, feeding only on what 
she found on that barren mountain, and creeping into a nar- 
row and dreadful cleft ina rock, which was always dripping 
wet, and was her place of retirement, as well as prayer; hav- 
ing worn out even the rock with her knees, in a certain place, 
which is now opened on purpose to shew it to those who come 
here. This chapel is very richly adorned; and on the spot 
where the saint’s dead body was discovered, which is just be- 
neath the hole in the rock, which is opened on purpose, as I 
said, there is a very fine statue of marble, representing her ina 
lying posture, railed in all about with fine iron and brass work ; 
and the altar, on which they say mass, is built just over it.”— 
(Dryden’s Voyage to Sicily and Malta, p. 107.) 


St. Simeon Styxites, according to Evagrius, in the fifth 
century, at the age of thirteen, deserted the profession ofa 
shepherd, and threw himself into an austere monastery. After 
along and painful noviciate, in which Simeon was repeatedly 
saved from pious suicide, he established his residence ona 
mountain, about thirty or forty miles to the east of Antioch. 
Within the space of a mandra, or circle of stones, to which he 
had attached himself, by a ponderous chain, he ascended a co- 
lumn, which was successively raised from the height of nine to 
that of sixty feet from the ground. In this last and lofty situ- 
ation, the Syrian anchorite resisted the heat of thirty summers, 
and the cold of as many winters (by other accounts forty-seven 
years.) Habit and exercise instructed him to maintain his dan- 
gerous situation_without fear of giddiness, and, successively, to 
assume the different postures of devotion. He sometimes 
prayed in an erect attitude, with his outstretched arms, in the 
figure of across ; but his most familiar practice was that of 
bending his meagre skeleton from the forehead to the feet : 
and a curious spectator, after numbering twelve hundred and 
forty-four repetitions, at length desisted from the endless ac- 
count. The progress of an ulcer in his thigh might shorten, 
but it.could not disturb this celestial life; and the patient 
hermit expired, without descending from his columu.— 
(Gibbon, vol. 6.) The body of this earthly angel, for he 
continually aspired higher and higher towards heaven, was 
taken down from his last pillar, by the hands of bishops, and 


-conveyed to Antioch, with the honourable escort of no less than 


46 
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six thousand soldiers; and he was interred with a pomp equal 
to any thing that had been displayed in the obsequies of the 
most powerful monarchs. As might be expected, these hon- 
ours produced a herd of imitators, and St. Simeon Stylites was 
put in the back-ground by those who surpassed the original ; 
for one of them was self-pillared for sixty-eight years! This 
mania lasted several centuries, and ceased about the twelfth, 
when other manias supplanted it; for there is a fashion even 
in the mortifications of the body. 


Theodoret, in relating the lives of the holy hermits, says, 
that some of them used to wear iron shoes ; and others were 
constantly burdened with cuirasses, inwardly armed with 
points. Some would willingly expose themselves to the 
scorching heat of the sun in summer days, and to the nipping 
cold of winter evenings: and others, as 1t were, buried them- 
selves alive in caverns, or in the bottom of wells : while oth- 
ers made their habitations, and, in a manner, roosted upon, the 
very tops of columns. 


St. Switnin was a gentleman saint, and nota lady saint, as 
some have supposed. He was some time bishop of Winches- 
ter, in the ninth century. Matthew of Westminster gives a 
long list of his miracles, but says nothing of his annual diguida-, 
tion. He mentions, however, that he once converted a basket 
of broken eggs into whole ones, which was a better miracle 
than turning fair weather into foul. 


St. TuEoposivus, the bishop, was not clothed in soft raiment, 
like modern bishops ; for he used to wear a hair-cloth around 
his body, and iron chains at his hands and feet.—( Theodoret.) 


St. TypecHo came over from Armorica, and settled in 
Wales, in the time of Arthur. One of the young Welch 
princes having given some offence to the saint, while he was 
sitting upon a blue stone, when he attempted to rise he found 
his breech immovably fixed to the rock, so that he was obliged 
to apologize, and then he was freed. The lands of St. Tyde- 
cho were freed from mortuaries, claims, and also that great 
duty exacted from most places, the gobr merched, the penalty 
of incontinence; which the saint, in tenderness to the possi- 
ble frailty of his flock, wisely took care to get them exempted 
from. 


S. THeresa, in one of her exclamations, makes the chief 
misery of the damned consist in their being incapable of love. 
Sono infelicissimi i dannati: non possino amare! This is the 
saint who is so generally represented as fainting away upon an 
angel touching her with a dart tipped with fire.—( Spence.) 
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St. TERTULLIAN was a great writer and casuist, weakly cre- 
dulous, and gloomily austere. Among other thing he made 
God himself prescribe the exact measure of women’s veils, in 
a special revelation to some ecstatic spinster. He condemn- 
ed all second marriages, and denied that the church was au- 
thorized to receive again into communion any who were 
chargeable with fornication, adultery, or any such offences af- 
ter baptism. ‘Tertallian wrote much, but not. to much pur- 
pose ; for some serious persons have doubted whether he has 
done more good or harm to the Christian church. 


St. Veronica, or St. Suaire, 7. e. St. Napkin, or the Hand- 
kerchief, (which was at first called Vera Icon, or true image) 
of St. Veronica, which she is said to have given to our Saviour 
as he was going to his crucifixion, to wipe his face, and to 
have received it back with a lively impression of his counte- 
nance upon it. This relic was formerly kept at Lucca, but 
now at Rome, where it is shown with great pomp every Good 
Friday. Mr. Boyd, translator of Dante, says, ‘1 have since 
learnt that it was a double handkerchief, and that a double 
impression was made, consequently there was one at each 
place. 


A few words about the Virein Mary of the Romanists, out 
of the millions of volumes which an eccentric world has de- 
lighted to produce, and to read, and to believe. Lewis Abel- 
ly, bishop and count of Rhodes, in the seventeenth century, 
wrote a work, “ The traditions of the Church concerning the 
Worship of the Holy Virgin,” in which he made himself the 
protector of the most passionate thoughts concerning her de- 
votion. Abelly furnished the Protestants with fresh weapons 
by this work, which was printed at Paris, in 1675. Daniel de 
Priezac, also, one of the forty members of the French Acade- 
my. in 1639, wrote three volumes concerning the privileges of 
the Holy Virgin: and the Portuguese father, Dominic Perei- 
ra, spent several years of his life in getting together a com- 
plete collection of what has deen written concerning the Vir- 
gin, assisted by the munificence of the King of Portugal. But 
these collections were, alas! burnt at the earthquake at Lis- 
bon. Even at that time the Virgin was honoured, in the 
churches and monasteries, with the following appellations, or, 
rather, dedications: To our Lady of the blessed Sacrament, 
to our Lady of the Martyrs, to our Lady of the Wounds, to 
our Lady of Grace, to our Lady of the Mountain, to our Lady 
of the good Hour, to our Lady of the French Rock, of the 
Light, of Nazareth, of Loretto, of the Incarnation, &c. &c. &c. 
In Roman Catholic countries, the Virgin is still addressed, by 
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her devotees, under the following titles :—Empress of Hea. 
ven! Queen of Heaven! Empress of Angels! Queen of An- 
gels! Empress of the Earth! Queen of the Earth! Lady of 
the Universe! Lady of the World! Patroness of Men! 
Advocate for Sinners! Mediatrix! Gate of Paradise ! Mother 
of Mercies! Goddess! and tue onty Hope or Sinners! un- 
der which two latter, they profanely implore her to afford them 
salvation, by the power which, as a mother she is inferred to 
possess of “ commanding her son!!!?? In the old Romish 
Ritual, the Virgin had a festival assigned to her honour by the 
title of ** Our Lady of 0!” or our lady of ejaculation. There 
is another, also, called, we believe, Mary of the Napkin! 
Through the merits of this holy napkin, every time a certain 
prayer is repeated, a soul is released from purgatory, by per- 
mission of Clement the Eighth. The prayer itself is given in 
Southey’s Travels in Spain, p. 75. The Christians of the 
East call her Mary, the all-holy Panagia. But let us give an 


extract from a catechism for the churches in France: in page 
171, we find— 


@. Why does the church reader a particular honour to the 
most holy Virgin ? 

A. Because the most holy Virgin surpasses all others in ho- 
liness, and because she has an incommunicable title. 

@. What is the title ? 

A. Mother of God. (The epithet, ‘ Mother of God,’ would 
lead to strange consequences, if gone into; and it is surprising 
that the Romavists do not perceive this.) 

@. What does the church particularly honour in the most 
holy Virgin? 

A. Her immaculate conception, her holy nativity, her di- 
vine maternity, the perfect obedience and profound humility 
which she manifested on the day of the purification and pre- 
senting of Jesus in the temple ; and, lastly, her glorious as- 
sembly. 


“The impropriety of this title, (Mother of God,)” says 
David Bogue, “is exceedingly great. How would the com- 
pilers of the Catechism be pleased, if any one were to call 
Anna, whose daughter, they say, Mary was, the Grandmother 
of God! To cail the Virgin the mother of God is equally 
wrong.” As we have before stated, the Virgin’s mediation 


has been more sought for than that of our Lord’s ; and, on the 
continent, authors have celebrated her divine powers, her ex- 
traordinary condescensions, in a way that would not readily be 
supposed, According to them, her courtesy, or bienséance, 
may teach us a lesson of humility. At one time she is repre- 
sented as descending from heaven, to mend the gown of 
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Thomas 4 Becket, which was ripped up at the shoulder. She 
sings matins, and supplies the place of a monk, who was 
obliged to be absent, but who prayed to her for that purpose ; 
and we are solemnly assured, that when St. Allan was indis- 
posed, she rewarded him, for his devotional attentions to her, 
by graciously giving him that lacteal nourishment which female 
parents are accustomed only to yield to their offspring. Such 
are the impious contents of the legends of the saints. The 
church of St. Maria Maggiore, at Rome, is beautiful. It 
stauds on the ruins of an ancient temple, in honour of Juno 
Lucinae ‘The Virgin Mary, being a great lover of churches, 
intimated to some pope, in a dream, that she wished this 
church built exactly here; directing him to look out for the 
spot, which he would find covered with snow, on the next 
morning. The pope rose early in consequence ; but, as it was 
in the middle of the dog-days, he could not find any mark of 
snow till he came to this place ; where it lay several feet high, 
covering the exact dimensions of the present church, which is, 
therefore, named Maria in Neve, or St. Mary in the snow. 
This church possesses some hay, on which the new-born Sa- 
viour was laid in the stable, and his first swaddling-clothes, 
(Kotzebue.) As for the images of our lady, they, in Catholic 
countries, are multiplied in the cathedrals and churches to an 
incredible amount, and are as decked out in finery as the best 
spangled dolls in Bartholomew fair. There is an anecdote of 
a crying Virgin Mary at Atocha, whichis made of wood, yet is 
seen melting into tears at the pathetic parts of a sermon annu- 
ally preached before her every Good Friday. On such occa- 
sions, the spectators cannot help sharing in the bitterness of 
the Virgin’s sorrow. One day the preacher, having exerted 
all his powers of oratory, with the usual effect, perceived 
among his crying congregation a carpenter, who looked on 
with adry eye. “ Impious wretch!”’ exclaimed the sacred ora- 
tor, ‘“‘ what, not weep? not discover the smallest emotion, when 
you see the holy Virgin herself dissolved in tears!” ‘ Ah, rev- 
erend father !”? replied the carpenter, “ it was I who fixed up 
that statue, yesterday, in its niche : in order to fasten her pro- 
perty, | was obliged to drive three great nails into her ; ’twas 
then she would have cried, if she had been able.”? Lewis the 
Eleventh, of France, wore in his hat a leaden image of the 
Virgin Mary, which, when he swore by, he feared to break his 
oath.—( Pope.) At one time we find her image made after a 
picture of Pope Alexander the Sixth’s sister, who was exceed- 
ingly handsome, thought not exceedingly virtuous. 


St. Wimirrep, a Welch young lady, fired a neighbouring 
prince, Cradocus, with a great passion for, her, which he was 
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determined, nil y will y, to gratify. The lady was affected 
with horror, and attempted to escape, when the wretch drew 
his sabre, and cut off her head: the earth opened and swal- 
lowed him up at once; but for the severed head, it took its 
way down the hill, and stopped near the church. St. Beuno, 
her brother, hearing of his sister’s decollation, took up the 
head, and carrying it to the corpse, joined it nicely to the 
body. The place was visible only by a slender white line 
(some read, white lie!) encircling the neck, in memory of a 
miracle, which surpassed that of St. Denis. St. Winifred lived 
fifteen years after her decollation; and the spot where all 
this took place is St. Winifred’s Well, now called Holy-well, 
in Flintshire, a spring that gushed up when the virgin saint 
was so ill used by the would-be Welch Tarquin.—(Life of 
Winifrede.) ‘These waters are almost as sanative as the pool 
of Bethesda ; for the editor of this work, when there, was as- 
sured that they cured every complaint—(except poverty.) 
The prince, who lost three kindoms for a mass, payed his re- 
spects to this saint, August 29, 1686, and received, as a reward, 
a present of the very shift in which his great grandmother, 
Mary Stuart, lost her head.—-(Pennant’s Wales.) 


St. Zeno enjoyed the very luxury of self-mortification ; for 
he never rested upon a bed, nor looked into a book !—(Theo- 


doret. ) 


But let us see how complete the system has been effected, 
and we are here saved some trouble by the following quota- 
tion :—‘* The Romish church hath mustered saints, and hath 
assigned and appointed to each his sundry charge and several 
office apart. Each hath his sundry collect, holy nuns or de- 
vout prayers: every one doth know over what handicraft or 
science, over which disease, over what town or church, he is 
appointed to be patron, defender, and Baal. The Dutch are 
under the defence of St. George ; the Burgonians hold St. 
Andrew for their patron ; the French, St. Michael; the Span- 
iards, St. James; and, further, St. Peter and St. Paul have 
trodd@ in the place of Romulus and Remus, and defend the 
city of Rome with a key anda sword. St. Mark’s lion is pa- 
tron of Venice ; St. George, on horseback, over Genoa ; St. 
Ambrose, with his whip and staff in his hand, over Milan; the 
three kings over Colen; St. Denis keeps the city of Paris; 
St. Goel keeps watch at Brussels; St. Bave and St. Louel 
love the town of Ghent; St. Romboute, the garrison of Mech- 
lin; andso on. After this, St. Hugh and St. Eustace are 
saints or patrons of the hunters; St. Martin and St. Urban, 
the ale knights, tavern-hunters, and drunkards; St. Crispin 
and Crispinian, of the shoemakers ; St. Arnold of the millers ; 
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St. Stephen, of the weavers ; St. Luke is allotted to the paint- 
ers ; and Cosmus and Damian to the physicians ; St. Euloge, 
of the carpenters: the tailors have St. Goodman; the pot- 
makers have elected St. Goare, who carrieth a black devil 
upon his shoulders, with glowing eyes, and a pot in his hand. 
Moreover, St. Anthony must patronise the hogs ; St. Loy, the 
horses and kine; St. Hugh, the dogs, lest they run mad; St. 
Gallus guards the geese ; St. Wendelin. the sheep; and St. 
Gertrude reigns over rats and mice. There is nothing like 
making everv body useful (material or immaterial.) Yea, 
each disease hath its sundry apothecary or doctor especial. St. 
John aud St. Valentine do heal the falling sickness ; St. Bene- 
dict is appointed over allinfections from poison ; St. Anthony 
can heal the burning ; St. Roche, the pestilence ; St. Roman 
restores the possessed or mad people to their former health ; 
and St. Sebastian has some skill in it also: St. Mark is to pre- 
serve people from sudden death ; St. Cosmus and St. Damian 
are good forall boils and swelling diseases; St. Appolin for 
the tooth-aehe ; St. Clare for fiery and red eyes ; St. Agatha 
hath skill how to deal with swelling breasts (perhaps cancer) ; 
St. Petronella drives away all manner of agues; St. Vincent 
aud Si. Vinden cause all things that are lost to be restored 
avain ; (how useful they would be in England!—but then the 
lawyers would starve ;) St. Servatius causes all things to be 
well kept, and, finally, St. Vitus directs all dancers, and such 
as leap and vault. But thisis not all: our very joints and 
muscles, &c. are under protection, as, in times past, they 
came under the sun. 


Dr. John De Lannoi, of Paris, author of several learned 
works, demonstrated very clearly, that many saints should be 
uncanouized, since they had found their way into the church 
uiworthily. The sham saints multiplied so fast, that it was 
thought commissioners should be appointed to examine the 
titles and patents of saintship. ’Tis a long time since the year 
cannot afford a day fer every saint ; they must be heaped one 
upon another in the same places. Cardinal! Bessarion, seeing, 
at Rome, the canenization of some persons, whose life he did 
not approve, cried out, that these new saints made him call in 
question the old ones. A canon of Passau, a good preacher, 
and professor of divinity, in the fifteenth century, said in one 
of his sermons, that if there were as many holy-days as min- 
utes, the year would not afford a feast for each saint ; and he 
quotes Durandus, bishop of Mende, who observes that there 
are above five thousand saints for every day. ‘The author, 
who quotes the sermon of this German canon, adds, that All- 
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Saints’ Day was happily appointed to supply the want of days 
in the year, and to prevent the ill-will of those saints who 
might be angry for having no honour paid to them ! 


The canons of Bologna have a ridiculous privilege of wear. 
ing a piece of grey squirrel’s skin hanging over the shoulder ; 
but they have a better privilege than this : that of saving the 
life of one criminal under sentence of death, every year, on the 
anniversary of their saint. So that a saint’s anniversary is 
good for something. 


In Spain, the saints are turned into stock and insurance bro- 
kers. Each company has his intercessory saint or patron, 
whom they bribe: for instance, “ The companies in the last 
war, (this was written in 1786,) having each of them its favour. 
ite saint, such as San Ramon de Penaforte, la Vergeu de la 
Meced, and others, associated in form by the articles of part- 
nership, and named in every policy of insurance, and having, 
with the most scrupulous exactness, allotted to them their cor- 
respondent dividend, the same as to any other partner, they 
concluded, that with such powerful associates, it was not pos- » 
sible for them to suffer Joss. Under this persuasion they ven- 
tured about the year 1779, to insure the French West-India- 
men, at fifty per ceut, when the English and the Dutch had 
refused to do it at any premium ; and, indeed, when most of the 
ships were already i ia the English ports. By this fatal stroke, 
all the insuring companies, except two, were ruined ; yet, not- 
withstanding this misfortune, this superstition remains 1 force.” 
(Townshend's Spain, vol. 1, p, 154.) And, again, in Barcelo- 
na, most of the young men, of any worth or spirit, form them- 
selves into clubs for mutual relief, in the same manner, and 
nearly upon the plan adopted by our friendly societies in 
England. ‘These fraternities have each its firm, taken from 


the name of the saint to whose protection it is recommended. 
(Townshend’s Spain.) 


Now, lest we be accused of uncharitableness to the Catho- 
lics, let it be remembered how sweetly their tender mercies 
flow, should a Protestant die among them on the continent. 
He is not treated so well as a dead dog! the heretic is buried 
ina sack, a coflin being denied him, and put into unconse- 


crated ground. lady Hamilton’s remains were thus treated. 
Recollect, also, Young’s Narcissa. 


After all, the legends of the saints are perfect innocence, 
compared with the depraved and detestable fictions of impuri- 


ty contained in the legendary histories of the Deities of the 
Brahmins in India. 
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Having thus exhibited a panorama (in miniature) of the 
saints, let us proceed to the RELICS OF SAINTS, as a point in 
connection ; and to illustrate this we need not go out of the 
way, industry being superfluous: were we however inclined 
to search for all that has been written, aye, and vouched for, 
about the» holy bones, it would fill more than one folio, we 
therefore present what merely came uppermost; but in no 
part of which, be it well understood, are we romancing—we 
leave that to the reverers of the Charnel-house, if such there 
now are. In this expose we are free to confess, that were we 
to attempt to bring the Roman Catholic Church into con- 
tempt, in this present day, we should decidedly display as bad 
taste as attempt what we know to be impossible. Fully per- 
suaded that no English or liberal Catholic of any other coun- 
try, but must have renounced the ridiculous superstitions of 
the barbarous ages, continued in certain quarters by mercena- 
ry priests, (and there are such in all sects,) we have not hesi- 
tated exhibiting remarkable proofs of the eccentricity of the 
human mind, when warped by this most astonishing species of 
credulity. That men of sense should have imagined their 
bodily cures were effected by the very things more likely to 
produce disease, or, at any rate, disgust, is wonderful; and 
even where the virtues of such relics were felt, recorded, and 
attested, a hundred deep, by legendary history, who can credit 
them; inasmuch as those weak and artful, who can believe in 
and multiply them, can write accounts of the same ‘-—And yet 
Aldegonde says, that the Roman Catholics boast of having the 
cross, the nails, the lance used at the crucifixion of Christ, and 
the manger he lay in ; the tail of the ass he rode upon to Je- 
rusalem, and the cord with which Judas banged himself: and 
that they worship these things for the virtue that is in them. 
(Religio Medici.) 


However, we shall proceed to give a few of the most ridicu- 
lous and the most incredible, giving our authorities, and be- 
ginning at Rome, “the eternal city,” the grand bazaar for the 
most profitable articles ever got up by these resurrection-men, 
or spiritual merchants, for sale. And, first, as to how such quan- 
tities of relics could be got together: Let us note an inscrip- 
tion on the walls of the church of St. Sebastian, at Rome, 
which informs us of the number of martyrs buried there ; which 
is estimated at seventeen thousand four hundred common mar- 
tyrs, besides forty-six martyrised popes! It also threatens ex- 
communication to every one who shall ‘dare to purloin any of 
the holy bones resting in the Catacombs, to which it leads. 
From this bone-treasury preceding popes provided all chris- 
tendom with relics, forcenturies back. In the church of St. 
Maria del Palma may be seen how large a foot our Saviour 
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must have had, if (as we are told) the marks in a stone pre- 
served here are really his.x—( Kotzebue.) In the Lateran church, 
at Rome, are preserved the genuine skulls of St. Peter and 
St. Paul; also some planks of the ark of the covenant. The 
scala santa, or holy staircase, near this church, consists of 
twenty-eight marble steps, which have been brought hither 
from the house of Pilate, on account of our Saviour having as- 
cended and descended them. Itis only on the knees that they 
may be ascended, and are consequently, now so worn, by 
“well-dressed women and reasonable looking men,” that they 
are now lined with wood ; the marble flooring is as deeply fur- 
rowed as a well-ploughed corn-field, by the knees of the pious, 
In St. Paul’s Church, at Rome, is preserved the body of St, 
Paul, and such a quantity of phials with holy blood, hanging 
in various parts, as to make the church look like an apotheca- 
ry’s shop. In this church, also, is the pillar on which the cock 
crew when Peter denied his Master.—(Owen’s Travels, vol. 
2,p. 52.) The church of St. Maria Majore contains a pre- 
cious relic, the very cradle of Jesus Christ, which was present- 
ed to it above one thousand years ago, by a female, St. Helen. 
—(Gardenstone.) The priesthood are very unwilling to shew 
the culla sacra to any but kings and potentates.—(Owen.) 
Santa Maria della Croce is another of those remarkable 
churches, whose relics make quite afigure. Helen, that great 
dealer in Jerusalem toys, brought over, among other things, 
the real and genuine cross, which she deposited here.-—(Owen’s 
Travels.) In the church of Prassade is shewn the identical 
pillar to which Christ was fastened, in order to be scourged ; 
also that of the Sabina, in which is preserved a massy stone, 
thrown by the devil at St. Dominic ; and, lastly, wells filled 
with the blood of martyrs,—and efficacious for the cure of 
diseases.—(Owen’s Travels.) Among the relics shewn at 
Rome, we are told, is the comb that belonged to the cock that 
set Peter a weeping. 


Not merely at Rome, the head-quarters, but in every divis- 
ion in Europe, was reverence paid to relics: first, as to France. 
When Mr. Evelyn was at Paris, he was greatly amused by the 
display of the remarkable relics in St. Denys. Among others, 
were a likeness of the Queen of Sheba, Solomon’s drinking 
cup, Jadas’s brass lanthorn, and Virgil’s stone mirror. (Sy/va.) 
Evelyn, also, in 1643, noticed at St. Denys the following re- 
lics :-—A nail from our Saviour’s cross ; a crucifix of the true 
wood of the cross, carved by Pope Clement the Third ; a box, 
in which is some of the Virgin’s hair, some of the linen in 
which our Saviour was wrapped at his nativity ; and, ina 
huge reliquary, some of our Saviour’s blood: hair, clothes, 
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linen with which he wiped the apostles’ feet ; one of the 
thorns of our Saviour, set in the crown of St. Lewis; a mor- 
sel of one of the water-pots in which our Saviour did his first 
miracle ; a cup, in which Solomon was used to drink ; Judas’s 
brass lanthorn, full of crystals.—(Evelyn’s Memoirs.) In the 
cathedral of Amiens are shewn the identical head of St. John, 
and the identical figure of the incredulous St. Thomas. (Jre- 
land’s Holland, vol. 2, p. 174.) St. Genevieve’s (the tutela- 
ry saint of Paris) bones were esteemed by the people and 
priests of that city of great efficacy, when the weather was too 
wet or too dry, too hot or too cold ; things that will happen to 
those disordered fancies who judge better than Providence. 
On such, and other great oecasions, this old lady’s bones were 
exhibited in procession. 


In the chapel of St. Basil, at Bruges, is said to be kept, in 
perfect preservation, the blood which Joseph, of Arimathea, 
wiped off with a sponge from the dead body of Christ.—(Do- 
nald Campbell's Journey, 4to. p. 39.) Mr. Samuel Ireland 
saw, inhis Flemish Tour, a picture of Notre Dame, said to be 
painted by St. Luke. 


At Aix la Chapelle they possess the following relics, present: 
ed them by Pope Leo the Tenth, and three bundred and sixty- 
five bishops, when they consecrated the cathedral :—The shift 
worn by the Virgin Mary at the birth of Christ; a piece of 
cloth that was girt upon the body of Christ when on the cross ; 
a piece of the cord with which he was bound ; some of the 
blood of St. Stephen, now eighteen hundred years old ; a pic- 
ture of the Virgin and child embossed on jasper by St. Luke ; 
also a golden casket, set with precious stones of inestimable 
value, containing a bit of earth upon which a drop of the blood 
of St. Stephen fell when he was stoned to death. (Donald 
Campbell’s Journey.) The cathedral of Aix la Chapelle, also, 
possesses the girdle of the Virgin, a fragment of Aaron’s rod, 
and a morsel of the manna of the desert. Below the altar, 
and which are only shewn once in seven years, are, Ist, a 
white robe, which was worn by the Virgin Mary; 2d, the 
clothes of our Saviour; 3d, the sheet in’ which he was 
wrapped while on the cross ; 4th, the cloth in which St. John 
was wrapped after his decapitation. At Cologne, in the 
church of St. Ursula, they, the priests, shew (taking us for os- 
triches, who can digest such things,) the bones of eleven thou- 
sand British virgin martyrs (a most memorable thing.) ‘The 
skulls of some of these holy maidens are in silver cases, and 
others in skull-caps, of cloth of gold and velvet. In the church 
of St. Gerion, at Cologne, are no less than nine hundred heads 
of Moorish cavaliers, of the army of the emperor Constantine, 
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(previous to his conversion to Christianity,) who they say was 
beheaded for refusing to sacrifice to idols: every one of these 
heads has a cap of scarlet, adorned with pearls. —(See Donald 
Campbell’s Journey.) When Mrs. Piozzi was at Munster, she 
says she was shewn, in the cathedral, the sword worn by St, 
Paul, anda backgammon table preserved behind the high al- 
tar: why, she could not make out. The interpreter at first 
said it had belonged to John the Baptist ; but, on further en- 
quiry, he said it was once used by some Anabaptists. One 
reason was as good as another why it was kept there. 


Mr. Owen says, they shew, in St. Mark’s Church, statues 
sculptured by the evangelist St. Luke, pillars from Solomon’s 
temple, and a fragment of the rock whence a spring of water 

ushed at the command of Moses.—-(T'ravels, vol. 2, p. 223.) 
The Venetians, also, boast of the possession of St. Mark’s 
Gospel, which, however, they keep locked up, leaving it, with 
great reverence, to moulder away.——Keysler’s Travels, vol. 4, 
p- 101. 


In the great church of the Kremlin, at Moscow, might be 
seen, amongst other relics brought from Constantinople, one 
of the nails with which Jesus Christ was crucified. 


Who would believe that, in the University of Upsal, over 
which the great Linnzus presided, they shew the identical bag 
which Judas Iscariot kept; one of the thirty pieces of silver 
money, which he received for his perfidy in delivering up his 
Master ; anda pair of red slippers, in which the Virgin Mary 
paid a visit to her cousin, Kiizabeth.—-(Wrazall’s North. Tour, 
p- 177.) 


In the University of Alcala, are not only shewn the great 
thumb-nail of St. James, but, what many dilletanti would 


prefer, some scattered leaves of the original MSS. of Cardinal 
Ximenes’ Bible. 


Then as to England.—When St. Augustine got established 
here, in the abbey given him by King Ethelbert, that saint en- 
riched it with divers relics brought from Rome : among others, 
a remnant of Christ’s seamless coat, and of the miraculous 
rod of Aaron.—/( Pennant’s Dover.) This said Augustine, 
not being able to prevail with the Welch monks to acknowledge 
the pope’s supremacy, threatened the Britons with the resent- 
ment of the Saxons. How far he instigated Edilfred in his in- 
vasion does not appear; but, if Bede may be depended on, the 
massacre of the monks immediately followed his menaces. 
The church of Durham formerly possessed not only the cross 
ot St. Aiden, of whom the venerable Bede makes honourable 
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mention, but also three of his teeth, his head, and, what must 
be still more surprising, two griffin’s eggs.—(Smith’s Beda Ap- 
pendix, No. 15.) 


Westminster Abbey was once rich in relics; for formerly 
were to be found there the veil and some of the milk of the 
Virgin ; the blade-bone of St. Benedict; the finger of St. Al- 
phage ; the head of St. Maxilla ; and half the jaw-bone of St. 
Anastatia.—(Pennant’s London, 4to.) Hume says, vol. iv. p. 
201, that in 1538, in the reformation by Henry the Eighth, 
‘The reliques and superstitions, which had so long been the 
object of the people’s veneration, were exposed to their ridi- 
cule. Protestant historians mention on this occasion, with 
great triumph, the sacred repositories of convents ; the par- 
ings of St. Edmond’s toes ; some of the coals that roasted St. 
Laurence ; the girdle of the Virgin, shewn in eleven several 
places; two or three heads of St. Ursula; the felt of St. 
Thomas of Lancaster, an infallible cure for the head-ache; 
part of St. Thomas’s, of Canterbury, shirt ; some reliques, an 
excellent preventive against rain ; others, a remedy to weeds 
incorn.—At Hales, m the county of Gloucester, had been 
shewn, during several ages, the blood of Christ, brought 
from Jerusalem ; and it is easy to imagine the veneration 
with which such a relique was regarded. A miraculous 
circumstance also attended this miraculous relique ; the sacred 
blood was not visible to any one in mortal sin, even when set 
before him ; and till he had performed good works sufficient 
for his absolution, it would not deign to diseover itself to him. 
At the dissolution of the monastery, the whole contrivance 
was discovered. ‘Twoof the monks were let into the secret, 
had taken the blood of a duck, which they renewed every 
week: they put it into a phial, one side of which consisted of 
thin and transparent crystal, the other of thick and opaque. 
When any rich pilgrim arrived, they were sure to shew him 
the dark side of the phial, till masses and offerings had expiaied 
his offences ; and then, finding his money, or patience, or faith, 
nearly exhausted, they made him happy by turning the phial.’ 
—(Hume, chap. 31. Herbert, p. 431,432. Stowe, p. 575.) 


A miraculous crucifix had been kept at Bexley, in Kent, and 
bore the appellation of the Rood of Grace. ‘The lips. eyes, 
and head, of the image moved on the approach of its votaries. 
Hilsey, bishop of Rochester, broke the crucifix at St. Paul’s 
Cross, and shewed to the whole people the springs and wheels 
by which it had been secretly moved. —(Hume, vol. 4.) Our 
Henry the Third summoned all the great men of his day to 
meet him, as he had a small portion of the precious blood of 
Christ, in a phial, which the patriarch of Jerusalem had at- 
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tested to he genuine.—--King Canute gave one hundred talents 
of silver, and one_of gold, for the withered arm of St. Augus- 
tine! 


Stephens tells us in his Traite preparatif a l Apologie pour 
Herodote, ch. 39, “that a monk of St. Anthony saw a bit of 
ihe finger of the Holy Ghost quite sound, the snout of the se. 
raphim that appeared to St. Francis, one of the nails of a che. 
rubim, one of the ribs of the Verbum caro factum, (the Word 
made flesh,) some rays of the star which appeared to the three 
kings in the Kast, a phial of St. Michael’s sweat when he en- 
countered the devil, a hem of Joseph’s garment, which he 
wore when he cleaved the wood,—all which he says I have 
most devoutly brought home with me.”’ 


It is very natural to take notice of the multiplication of re- 
lics ; and we read how the manufacture of these articles were 
done in the wholesale way. As St. Lorenzo Mendez was 
walking in the plain near Chaves, and meditating a sermon, he 
met an angel, who gave him a box of relics, telling him it had 
been saved from a Christian city, which had that day fallen in- 
to the power of the Turks: this box contained the rod of 
Moses, the mantle of the infant Christ, the kerchief of our 
Lady, the stone from which Christ ascended into heaven, and 
relics of forty-one different saints, without reckoning those of 
the innocents, and the eleven thousand virgins !—-The multi- 
plication of the self-same relic, by the Romanists, is described 
by Swift thus: ‘‘One time he (Lord Peter) swore he had a 
cow at home which gave as much milk (the Virgin Mary’s 
milk, shown in several places) at a meal, as would fill three 
thousand churches; and, what was yet more extraordinary, 
would never turnsour. Another time he was telling ofan old 
sign-post, that belonged to his father, with nails and timber 
enough on it to build sixteen large men-of-war!” (The cross 
in pieces the same): Those, therefore, that have so much 
multiplied the holy winding-sheets, the images of the Holy Vir- 
gin made by St. Luke, the hair of the same saint, the head of 
St. John the Baptist, the pieces of the true cross, ought to re- 
collect, that, by redoubling the doses, they have enervated 
their venom, and supplied both the venom and the antidote at 


one time: the plenty is more prejudicial than the scarcity ; 
the virtue is stifled in its own fecundity. 


Such has been the estimation in which relics were held, oc- 
casioned by the encomiums passed on them by the priests, that 
we find some bent on the forestalling of relics. thus it is re- 
ported of St. Romauld, of Ravenna, who lived in the middle 
of the tenth century, that, being a very holy man, instead of 
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being exempt from all persecution, he ran great risk on ac- 
count ofhis very sanctity. He resided in Catalonia, and being 
about to leave them, the inhabitants rendered desperate by 
the dread of losing this holiest ofall anchorets, consulted to- 
gether, and determined to cut the good saint’s throat, that they 
might at least be sure of those miracles, which the bones of so 
pious a man might workamong them. St. Romuald, however, 
hearing of this intended and pious monopoly, made a speedy 
retreat out of Spain, declining to be cut up into relics before 
his time. 


Then asto the complaisance of the saints, with respect to 
their relics,it is pretty clear, that, upon a trial of skill on their 
individual relics, they have a respect one for another, and po- 
litely forbear to exercise their virtue to the disparagement of 
their friend, when the people would make them rivals. St. 
Germain had this complaisance for St. Martin, which looks like 
a piece ofhuman civility. ‘St. Martin’s relics, being carried 
allover France, came to Auxerre, and were deposited in the 
church of St. Germain, in which they wrought a great many 
miracles. ‘The religious of Auxerre, looking on St. Germain 
to be as great a saint as St. Martin, demanded one half of the 
alms, which were very considerable: but St. Martin’s priests 
pretended, that he alone performing all the miracles which 
they saw, all the gifts belonged to himalone. To justify what 
they said, they desired that a sick body might be placed be- 
tween the shrines of St. Martin and St. Germain, and then 
they should see which of the two did the miracle. They put 
there a leper, who was healed on that side which was next to 
St. Martin, and not on that of St. Germain; after which the 
patient, turning his other side to St. Martin, was healed on 
that also. ‘This was not, says Cardinal Baronius, because St. 
Germain was not so great a saint as St. Martin; but because 
St. Martin had done him the favour of a visit, he suspended the 
power he had with God to do him a greater honour. 


Cardinal Mark Vigerius, in the days of Julius the Second, 
wrote a work to prove the superiority, as a relic, of the spear 
which pierced our Lord, over his seamless coat, both of which 
Were in possession of Bajazet the First. The emperor of the 
Turks had the generosity to present the former to the Pope ; 
and a dispute arose in Italy, whether he had or had not re- 
served the best himself: they diligently examined, whether a 
Turkish prince had a good taste in point of relics, and this 
Vigerius was ordered to, and did make it appear, that the sul- 
tan of the Sublime Porte was no nice judge in things of this 
kind, since the seamless tunic ought not to pretend to come 
hear the lance; the spear penetrated to the heart, but the 
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tunic only touched the external parts. Calvin, however, ob. 
serves, that the iron point of this lance was actually in four 
different places, 7. e. if we believe the papists ; and as to the 
seamless garment, his words are : “ As it was thought very 
proper to excite the devotion of the ignorant, there are seve- 
ral of them ; for at Argentueil, near Paris, there is one, and 
another at Triers, and another at St. Salvador, in Spain.” It 
was Pope Innocent the Eighth who received from the sultan 
the considerable present of the iron lance, that pierced the 
body of our Saviour ; and ’tis said, that the inscription of the 
cross was found at Rome in his pontificate. 


But to wind up, when it was urged that there could not have 
been three or four heads of St. John, or legs or arms of other 
saints, Father John Ferand, of Anecy, exclaims, “* God was 
pleased to multiply and reproduce them for the comfort and 
devotion of the faithful !’? Among the numerous relics, which 
need not be particularized, where worshipped, where found, 
and where left, are as follows :—A finger of St. Andrew; a 
finger of St. John the Baptist ; a thumb of St. Thomas; a 
tooth of our Lord; a rib of our Lord, or as it is profanel 
styled, of the Verbum caro factum, the Word made flesh, the 
hem of our Lord’s garment, which cured the diseased woman; 
the seamless coat of cur Lord ; a tear which our Lord shed 
over Lazarus (it was preserved by an angel, who gave it, in 
a phial, to Mary Magdalene) ; two handkerchiefs, on which 
are impressions of our Saviour’s face; the one sent by our 
Lord himself, as a present to Agbarus, prince of Edessa ; the 
other given, at the time of bis crucifixion, to a holy woman, 
named Veronica (see the article Saints); the rod of Moses, 
with which he performed his miracles ; a lock of Mary Mag- 
dalene’s hair; a hem of Joseph’s garment; a feather of the 
Holy Ghost; a finger of the Holy Ghost ; a feather of the an- 
gel Gabriel; a finger of a cherubim; the water-pots used at 
the marriage in Galilee; the slippers of the antediluvian 
Enoch ; the face of a seraphim, with only part of the nose ; 
the snout of a seraphim, thought to have belonged to the pre- 
ceding ; the coal that broiled St. Lawrence ; the square buck- 
ler, lined with red velvet, and the short sword of St. Michael ; 
a phial of the “ sweat of St. Michael,’ when he contended with 
the devil or the dragon ; some of the rays of the star that ap- 
peared to the magi; with several others, the names and de- 
scriptions of which delicacy forbids us to state. Miracles 
were wrought by these remains, and whoever doubted the 
fact of the testimonials, the Inquisition would soon convince. 
—(See Clavis Calendaria, yo}. 2, p. 56.) &c. &c. 
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One would think we were still living in the eleventh or 
twelfth century, instead of the nineteenth. What will our 
readers say to the following short advertisement, of one of 
those parties who have established a boutique of relics and 
scapularies, near the cathedral of Bayonne? “ Avis.—The 
rosaries of glass-beads, which are sold in any other shop of 
this city, although they may have been blessed, yet do not en- 
joy the indulgences which the sovereign pontiff bas accorded 
to those sold here.” This shopkeeper is the real Simon Pure! 


We have hitherto treated this subject as a dusus nature, the 
will-o-wisp, which the ignorant respect, or are frightened at. 
Judge our surprise in reading, in the Times paper of March 
19, 1821, that his holiness he Pope had departed from Rome, 
on account of the war between Austria and Naples, with all his 
relics and jewels! 


But the heathens had their relics: witness the incombusti- 
ble toe of Pyrrhus, king of the Epirotes. Plutarch records, that 
the divine virtue of the great toe of the right foot appeared 
when his corpse was burnt, for that toe was found entire; and 
Pliny adds, that it had the gift of healing. The pagan list 
might be increased, but it is unnecessary. 


But the moderns have their relics: the shirt which Charles 
the First.wore when he was beheaded, is said still to be in the 
possession of the family of Ashburnham. (Wracall’s Baltic 
Tour.) And the skull of Cromwell is preserved in the Ash- 
molean Museum, at Oxford. (See Grose’s Antiquarian Re- 
pertory.) By an extract from the Times of April 6, 1821, 
we learn that the skull of the celebrated philosopher, Descartes 
was lately sold for eighteen banco dollars, at the auction of 
the library and effects ofthe late professor Sparman. (Ham- 
burg Paper.) Then there was a man of the name of Hunting- 
don, formerly a coalheaver, who turned preacher, and also 
turned the heads of his congregation—for one of his disciples 
gave 60/. for his arm chair when he died, perhaps worth fifty 
shillings: it was sold by Mr. Saunders, the auctioneer ; and, 
it appears, that he had a commission to go to | 00/. if necessa- 
ry. The author of the Caleographimania says, the prophet’s 
wagon actually sold for 1200/. ! 


To close, we are happy to find, at the time we write this, 
that the Roman Catholics of the United Kingdom are likely to 
be politically relieved from the disabilities under which they 
labour. We would extend toleration to its utmost limits. In 
these pages, war is not proclaimed against religion, but its 
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abuse ; not against the mysteries, which we are authorized to 
believe by the text of the sacred volume, but against an infat- 
uated superstition not grounded on that volume, which goes 
much further than even the efforts of deists and infidels, to sa 

and confound the best principles of hope here and hereafter, if 
this skimble-skamble stuff should turn out to be doctrine. 
Flogging, kissing dry bones, invoking of saints, what are all 
these but the deliramenta of the human mind ? Pretty atone- 
ments indeed :—but the subject is rather too serious to jest 


with, and we quit it, but not, as Sir John Carr says, “ with re- 
gret.”’ 





LACHRYMATORIES. 


We have often wondered how the tears of the mourners at 
the Roman funerals were collected, so as to bottle them. Mr. 
Pennant, in his Tour in Wales, gives a representation of the 
lachrymatory, or narrow species of spoon, (somewhat like our 
marrow-spoon, but shorter handled,) destined to collect the 
tears of the relations of the deceased, in order to deposit them 
in the little phials, which were placed with the ashes in the 
urn, memorials of their grief. The psalmist seems to allude 


to this ancient practice: “ Thou tellest my flittings: put my 
tears into thy bottle.” 


If each weeper’s tears were kept separate, then the only 


question would be, if those of the heir at law would increase 
the collection ? 


Mr. Douglas, in his Nenia Britannica, thinks the expression 
cum lachrymis posuere has been accepted too literally—as a 
deposit of tears, while it only intimates the sorrow of surviving 
friends: and, afterwards, says, “‘] much doubt whether the 
saline flavour of sepulchral tears in a bottle of one thousand 
four hundred years can be preserved ; which Mr. Whittaker 
has asserted, in his History of Manchester.”” Mr. Douglas 
suspected a trick from those at hand. 


Some of these phials were furnished with a round concave 
part, well adapted for embracing the convexity of the eye- 
ball; and on others were even found the impression of an 


eye, and sometimes of a pair of eyes; so that the mourners 
wept secundum artem. 
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One of these spatule should have been ever at hand, wait- 
ing upon Aineas, whose piety was very feeling, incessantly 
running out of his eyes. He weeps at the burying of bis 
nurse ; he weeps at the burying of Palinarus.—But he is very 
inconsistent in his weeping; for Dido does not come in for a 
share of it. In fact, she does not seem to have been well treat- 
ed by either Virgil, Aineas, or Dr. Garth: for Aineas, in re- 
turn for Queen Dido’s hospitality, first debauches, and then 
deserts her. He suffers no pangs for his unnatural conduct ; 
he does not shed a single tear: this is the hero of Virgil. But 
Garth, the poet, is as bad as either ; for he says, (Works, vol. 
II. p. 136,) “ Virgil has shewn through the management of this 
rencontre, a most finished judgment; /Eneus, like other men, 
likes for convenience, and leaves for greater!” Ausonius 
pitied her; for thus runs his epigram, addressed to the unhap- 


py fair. 


What woes, fair queen, from both your husbands rise ! 
One dies, you fly, and die when t’other flies. 


But, to return, there are, and have been, other modes of 
exhibiting the pungency of grief beyond the preservation of the 
lachrymal secretions—in bottles. It has been displayed by au- 
ricular testimony ; to wit, ruz Coronaca and the Inisu How 1, 
which are upon a par with that of the Welch; for many have 
been buried cum magno dolore et clamore cognatoram et pro- 
pinquorum omnium. 


Mr. Pennant, in his Tour in Scotland, remarks a singular 
custom in many parts of North-Britain, of painting on the doors 
and window shutters, white tadpole-like figures on a black 
ground; designed to express the tears of the country for the 
loss of any person of distinction. Nothing seems to be want- 
ing to render this mode of expressing sorrow completely ridicu- 
lous, but the subjoining of a N. B.—* These are tears.”’ 


The ancients had their howls: witness the lamentations 
over Hector’s corpse, in Homer, and over Dido’s, in Virgil, 
which the latter calls uwlulatus, scarcely differing from the 
ulaloo of the Irish. The editor of this work had the acciden- 
tal good fortune to witness the funeral procession and singing 
of the coronach, between Newry and Dundalk, in freland, 
which was performed in all the fulness of horror. The cries 
were expressed by the Ulogohne and Hullulu.—Grief, also, 
effects an absence of mind. Sivardus, hearing of the death of 
his father, Regnerus, king of the Danes, was so lost in thought, 
that, leaning upona spear he had in his hand, the point of the 
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said spear ran quite through his foot, and he, all the while, in- 


sensible to his being pinned thus to the ground.—(Zuinglius 
Theat.) 


Some shew their grief in a picturesque manner: witness 
Henry the Third, king of France, who was so distracted at 
the death of the Princess of Conde, whom he passionate] 
loved. that he caused little death’s heads to be painted on the 
points of his clothes, and upon his shoe-ribbons : At the death of 
Catherine de Medicis, his mother, his sorrow suggested the 
ordering of all the tapestry in the apartments of the castle of 
Biois, where he then resided, to be taken down, and had it 
painted black, sprinkled with tears! (St. Foix.) And we 
have read of a French gentleman, whose taste in grief can 
never be surpassed ; and his jets d’eau, which were hitherto of 
water, were literally done with the very best japan black ink! 


Of others, whose grief, instead of creating thirst, made them 
very hungry. Mr. Wilkes was once invited, by a young gen- 
tleman of fashion, at Paris, to sup with him and a Jady, who 
had been for some time his mistress, but with whom he was 
going to part. He said to Mr. Wilkes, that he really felt very 
much for her, she was in such distress, and that he meant to 
make her a present of two hundred louis d’ors. Mr. Wilkes 
observed the behaviour of mademoiselle, who sighed, indeed, 
very piteously, and assumed every pathetic act of grief, but ate 
no less than three French pigeons, (which are as large as En- 
glish partridges,) besides other things. Mr. Wilkes whispered 
the gentleman, * We often say in England, Excessive sorrow is 
exceeding dry ; but I never knew, till now, that excessive sorrow 


is exceeding hungry. Perhaps one hundred will do.” The 
gentleman took the hint. 


There are others, whose grief will induce them to turn day 
into night, and so swell their chandlers’ bills. Mrs. Day, (re- 
lict of Mr. Day, author of Sandford and Merton,) it is said, 
after her husband’s death, never saw the light of the sun. She 
confined herself to her bed all day, with the curtains drawn so 
close, that no light could be admitted, and rose at night, wan- 
dering alone in her garden, amid the gloom that was conge- 
nial to her sorrows. But, we must own, we see neither sense 
nor piety insuch vows. What had that glorious luminary the 
sun, done to offend her? Could she not recollect, that it daily 
rose to cheer the hearts of hundreds of millions, aye, and of 
many that feel an equal portion of sorrow ? 


To the honour of the lords of the creation, there are some 
husbands who so grieve at the death of their partners, that they 
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will not part with them when actually dead; and even go so 
far as to wish, and try hard, for their resurrection: witness 
Sir Johu Pryse, of Newtown, Montgomeryshire, who married 
three wives, and kept the first two who died,in the room, 
one on each side of his bed: his third lady, however, declined 
ihe honour of his hand till her defunct rivals were committed 
to their proper place. Sir John was a gentleman of strange 
singularities. During the season of miracles worked by 
Bridget Bostock, of Cheshire, who healed all diseases by 
prayer. faith, and an embrocation of fasting spittle, multitudes 
resorted to her from all parts, and kept her salival glands in 
fullemploy. Sir John, with a high spirit of enthusiasm, wrote 
to this wonderful woman to make him 4 visit at Newtown Hall, 
in order to restore to him his third and favourite wife, (above 
mentioned,) now dead. His letter will best tell the foundation 
onwhich he built his strange hope, and very uncommon re- 
quest. 


Purport of Sir J. Pryse’s letter to Mrs. Bridget Bostock, 1748. 
Madam, 

Having received information vi repeated advices, both pub- 
lic and private, that you have, of late, performed many won- 
derful cures, even where the best physicians have failed, and 
that the means used appear to be very inadequate to the effects 
produced, I cannot but look upon you as an extraordinary and 
highly-favoured person ; and why may not the same most mer- 
ciful God, who enables you to restore sight to the blind, hear- 
ing to the deaf, and strength to the lame, also enable you to 
raise the dead to life? Now, having lately lost a wife, whom 
Imost tenderly loved, my children an excellent step-mother, 
and our acquaintances a very dear and valuable friend, you 
will lay us all under the highest obligations ; and I earnestly 
entreat you, for God Almighty’s sake, that you will put up 
your petitions to the Throne of Grace on our behalf, that the 
deceased may be restored to us, and the late dame Eleanor 
Pryse be raised from the dead. If your personal attendance 
appears to you to be necessary, I will send my coach and six, 
with proper servants, to wait on you hither, whenever you 
please to appoint. Recompense of any kind, that you could 
propose, would be made with the utmost gratitude ; but I wish 
the bare mention of it is not offensive to both God and you. 

I am, madam, your obedient, &c. 
John Pryse. 
(Pennant’s Wales, vol. 3, p. 190.) 


An old nobleman, Lord Lanesborough, celebrated by Pope, 
thought that grief might be dissipated by—dancing! Upon 
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the death of Prince George of Denmark, he demanded an au. 
dience of the queen, to advise her to preserve her health and 
dispel her grief by dancing.—( Pope’s Works.) 


One more example of unexampled grief in the softer sex.— 
Sir George Etheridge, in a letter dated Ratisbon, Oct. 21, 
1689, to the duke of Buckingham, gives a long story of anoth- 
er Ephesian matron, in the person of a young widow, whose 
young husband had just been drowned. ‘The story is too long 
to detail; we, therefore, only state, that the lady would not be 
comforted, arraigned Providence, refused food, had every 
room, and even the tea-boards and fans, hung with black, and 
showed every genuine mark of despair. 


Then fresh tears 
Stood on her cheeks ; as doth the honey dew 
Upon a gather’d lily almost wither’d. 


Sir George Etheridge says, Petronius’s Ephesian matron was 
but a type of this lovely and unhappy German widow. Sir 
George, however, charitably remonstrated, telling her, that 
grief ruined the very finest faces ; that tears, having abundance 
of saline particles in them, not only spoiled the complexion, 
but hastened wrinkles. The lady upon this called for a look- 
ing-glass, became convinced and more composed, saw select 
company, and this phoenix of the sex then married directly an 
ensign of Count Trautonandorf’s regiment, who had only his 
pay to live on. 


We defer any more instances of Ephesian matrons, merely 
wondering what sized bottles might be required as their lachry- | 
matories? Answer, quart bottles, undoubtedly ; not those 
blown at the rate of fifteen or sixteen to the dozen ; and which 
said deceitful practice once roused Sir Boyle Roach, in the 
Irish House of Commons, to propose an act, “ That every quart 
bottle should hold a quart!” 





THE TEMPLARS. 


Tuis order did not subsist above two hundred years : it be- 
gan in 1118, and was abolished in 1312. It appears pretty 
certain that the knights had given themselves up to pomp and 
luxury, to an effeminate and voluptuous life, the usual results 
of wealth: that their bravery, their birth, and the laurels they 
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had acquired in so many actions, together with their immense 
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riches, inspired them with sentiments of independence, which 


gave displeasure to every sovereign : that on account of their 


privileges and possessions, they had very warm disputes with 
the bishops (Dupuy Processus contra Templar,) : that their 
continual raillery at the idleness and pious frauds of the monks 
created them numerous and dangerous enemies. In short, 
and to come more to the point than hitherto, Philip the Fair, 
then king of France, and Clement the Fifth, who filled the 
pontifical chair, looking on Naboth’s vineyard with an evil 
eye, desired to get their wealth. Accordingly, the king and 
the pope conjured up certain plots, suborned two profligates 
who had been condemned for the infamous lives they led, and 
expelled the order: these wretches were taken under the 
wings of power, they having promised ‘ they would discover 
secrets wherefrom the king might derive greater advantages 
than by the conquest 6 a kingdom.’ Upon the depositions of 
these two men, all the templars found in France were arrest- 
ed. On the 13th of October, 1307, the persecution or prose- 
cution, begun: the abominable practices which the templars 
were accused of were, ( Dupuy Processus, that, upon their 
reception into the order, they were conducted into a dark 
room, where they denied Jesus Christ, and spit thrice upon 
the crucifix; that he who was received kissed him that admit- 
ted him, first upon the mouth and afterwards in fine spine 
dorsi § in virga virili ; that they adored a wooden head, gilt, 
which had a long beard, that was never exhibited except at the 
general chapters ; that it was recommended to them to be 
chaste to women, but very complaisant toward their brethren. 
That if it happened that any templar had a male child by any 
girl, (Robert Ganguin, |. 7, p. 12,) they assembled, and, form- 
ing a ring, tossed it from one to another till such time as it was 
dead, postea igni torrebant eum, exque eliquata indé pinguedine 
simulacrum decoris gratia unguebant. ‘That in Languedoc, 
three commanders, (Histoire de Languedoc,) being put to the 
torture, had acknowledged they had assisted at several pro- 
vincial chapters of the order; that at one of these chapters, 
held at Montpellier, in the night-time, according to custom, a 
head was exposed ; that immediately the devil appeared un- 
der the figure of a cat ; that so long as they continued adoring 
this cat, it spoke and answered to all with great condescen- 
sion ; that afterwards several demons appeared under the form 
of women, and that every brother took one.’ 


Such were the worse than ridiculous charges brought against 
the Templars, and which presently set chains a clanking, the 
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dungeons opening, executioners to work, and (Nangii Contin. 
uatio) funereal fires to burn. The dead were also disturbed, 
for they prosecuted even the departed in form; their bones 
were then taken up and burnt, and their ashes given to the 
wind. To return to the living, those who acknowledged them- 
selves guilty, and many did, awed by racks and tortures, re. 
ceived pardon; those who boldly denied themselves to be 
guilty, were burnt; even the fifty-nine who had, in the midst 
of tortures, owned to guilt, and afterwards retracting such con. 
fession, were treated as having renounced Jeses Christ, and 
burnt in Paris. The work of confiscation then began, (the 
sole object of all this persecution,) and was completed to the 
satisfaction of the worthy projectors. All that was immovea. 
ble was left for the hospitallers, the rest of the spoils were 
shared between Philip the (un) fair, and the Pope, who, to 
complete the business, resolved on the suppression of the or. 
der. At the General Council of Vienne, (Fleuri Histoire Ec. 
clesiastique,) composed of three hundred archbishops, bishops, 
and doctors, of Germany, Italy, England, Spain, and France ; 
all excepting two, however, represented it as unequitable to 
suppress ex parte, without hearing the knights in their defence, 
His holiness was astonished at their opposition, and bellowed 
forth, that if, for want of some formalities, a judicial sentence 
(vid justitie ) could not be pronounced upon them, the extent o 
his apostolical and pontifical power supplied them all, and that 
he would condemn them by way of expedient. (Gurthleri Hist. 
Templariorum, No. 141,) rather than cause any uneasiness to 
his dear son, the king of France; and, by a secret consistory 
afterwards held, he did break and annul the order of Templars. 
(Rapin de Thoryas.) This Clement the Fifth appears to have 
been a dexterous trader in sacred things: livings were public- 
ly sold at his court! In his journies he pillaged monasteries and 
churches, (Nangii Contin.) and he fixed the holy see in France, 
that he might not be at a distance from the Countess de Peri- 
gord, with whom he was desperately in love. Out of France, 
no Templar suffered death ; they only had their pockets pick- 
ed,—the readiest way in the world to suppress any order that 
was, is, or ever after may be. 
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SATIRE. 


Esr ars etiam maledicendi, says Scaliger, there is an art in 
slandering ; those who are ignorant of it, do nct so much de- 
fame their enemies, as shew how desirous they are to defame 
them. We ought to be abie to judge these things, and, in this 
principle: ‘’Z%s not likely that any one should have been so 
bold as to publish such a thing, if it had been visibly false.’ So 
long as people will buy this species of writing, some booksel- 
lers will purchase or publish it; and consequently mercenary 
writers will never be wanting to such work ; ’tis, therefore, an 
an incurable disease. 

Satire and abuse areso inseparably connected, by this modish 
generation, that some cannot draw the line of distinction. 
Even Dr. Young said, that all that Swift wrote was abuse ; 
Swift averred that Pope’s Dunciad was abuse; and Sir William 
Draper, with others, set down all that Junius wrote as the vilest 
Billingsgate. If acomment is made upon a fashionable lady’s 
Sunday parties, it is scurrilous abuse ina certain region ; but 
with the churchman it is fair and legitimate satire. Let any 
man produce to another the finest composition that ever ap- 
peared under the name of satire,—if he be endowed with com- 
mon sense, he can prove the whole to be, what is generally 
understood by the name of abuse. Anthors abuse reviewers, 
and they return the compliment a hundred fold ; for it is their 
food, washing, and lodging, their goods, their chattels, their 
house, their every thing. A abuses B, before or behind 


=e back; B,—C; and so on to the end of the alphabet of 
ife. 
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But poets and painters, says Horace, have always equally 
enjoyed the power of daring every thing ; and Dr. Adam Smith 
goes so far as to aver, that Riccoboni, Voltaire, Racine, Mari- 
vaux, Richardson, and other satirists, are better instructors 
than Zeno, Chrysippus, or Epictetus. 


It is asure sign of the failure of people’s faculties, when the 
begin to be angry at any raillery upon their well-known de- 
fects. A satirist might say: I kill the disease, but do the 
man no harm; like the lightning which melts the sword, and 
never injures the scabbard. 


Still we should be content with abuse behind our backs, (de- 
traction being natural to the human race,) if people would be 
civil enough not to vent that abuse so loud that we could over- 
hear them. And then again, some cannot speak but they must 
bite: a wound given by a word pierces deeper than a sword. 


Sometimes, by way of punishment, a fiery ordeal is resorted 
to. Inthe year 1775, a pamphlet was burnt at the Royal Ex- 
change, as a seditious libel: but what a crowd of reflections 
does this flaming test, once resorted to, present to us. It is 
only necessary to say, that the statesmen of 1821 are wiser 
than those children of light, else the Sun itself might be con- 
sumed in flames at the Royal Exchange, close by the Post; 
the Star might set in that funereal pyre, and the Constitv- 
T10N would then most oddly blaze out ; the Courier leap in- 
to the fiery gulf, like a Quintius Curtius, for the benefit of the 
country; the great Giosz itself dissolve, and the very Times 
be extinguished. 


The punishing of wits, says Lord Bacon, enhances their 
authority ; and a forbidden writing is thought to be a certain 
spark of truth, that flies up in the faces of them who seek to 
tread it out. 


But our design in this article is a very simple one. It is 
merely to shew, by a few quoted instances out of the thousands 
which might be presented, that the satirist fares as bad, if not 
worse, than the mere votary of the Muses, which we think we 
have already demonstrated in our chapter of authors. Al- 
though satire, fairly pursued, has for its end the reformation 
of manners, and. consequently, boldly censures vice and vi- 
cious characters, the world is leagued against the presumptuous 
writer, and he finally comes off as well as if he were to imitate, 
not Juvenal, Perseus, and Horace, all satirists, but the Indian 
juggler, by putting a sword, above a foot long, down his throat. 
We. who have a natural tenderness for Parnassian tyros, who 
generally fly off thus, have been led to this consideration on 
their behalf. and have thus drawn on our compassionate fund 
for their benefit. Let it be observed, too, that satire is closely 
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allied to libel, lampoon, ridicule, and raillery, and is opposed 
to panegyric. The reader, therefore, prefers the former to the 
latter, believing it to be most commonly true, and seeing the 
latter is mostly false. But marry, how does he prefer? His 
own Athenian appetite for something new is gratified; but he 
does not, dare not, will not sanction satire. He quivers like 
the aspen-leaf, ifhe is of sufficient importance, (and most peo- 
ple think they are,) at the bare apprehension of his own ap- 
pearance on the canvas. The “ Pursuits of literature,” which 
mowed down, wish unsparing scythe, the noxious weeds of its 
day, the Baviadand Meviad, which rooted up the poppies of 
poetry, have had no effect with the general reader as to the 
propriety of satire. But hold,—we are trespassing upon the 
reader’s patience, instead of adding to his amusement. We 
shall therefore, proceed, by way of anecdote, te shew that he 
who had and may have this uniucky turn, was and is sure to 
suffer for it smartly. The writings of Aristophanes and Theo- 

hrastus are full of nothing but raillery against the faults com- 
mitted in the assemblies of the Greeks. Boileau (Discours 
sur la Satyre) observes that Persius not only railed at the poets 
of his time, but also ridiculed the verses of Nero himself. Yet 
we do not find that Nero, cruel as he was, caused Persius to 
be punished for it; and that tyrant, though an enemy to rea- 
son, and very fond of his own works, (as most authors are,) 
was so reasonable as not to be offended at it, and did not think 
that upon such an occasion the emperor should concern him- 
selffor the poet. On the other hand, Dionysius the younger, 
according to Pliny, sent those critics who disliked his verses, 
to work in the quarries : And there was a pleasant tyrant men- 
tioned by Horace, who obliged his deficient debtors to hear 
him read his own compositions, amaras historias, by way of 
commutation ! 


In the fifth Book of Vitruvius, is an account of Zoilus com- 
ing to the court of Ptolemy, at Alexandria, and presenting to 
him his virulent and brutal censures of Homer, and begging to 
be rewarded for his work ; instead of which, it is said, the 
king ordered him to be crucified, or, as others said, stoned 
alive. His person is minutely described in Aflian’s Various 
History.—( Warton.) 


When Alexander the Great died, many tyrants, like many 
hydras, immediately sprung up. Athens then, though she 
still maintained the form of her ancient government, was per- 
petually checked and humiliated by their insolence. Antipater 
destroyed her orators, and she was sacked by Demetrius. At 
length, she became subject to the all powerful Romans, and 
found the cruel Sylla her severest enemy. His face (which, 
perhaps, indicated his manners) was of a purple red, inter- 
mixed with white. This circumstance could not escape the 
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witty Athenians : they described him in a verse, and ridiculing 
said : 


Sylla’s face is like a mulberry, sprinkled with meal. 


The devastation and carnage, which he caused soon after, 
gave them too much reason to repent their sarcasm.——( Har- 
ris’s Philological Enquiries.) 

In the year 1124, Henry I. was obliged to fight some re- 
volters in Normandy: they were defeated; eighty principal 
barons and knights were made prisoners ; confinement and for- 
feiture was the worst the mere warriors had to dread: not so 
those who had galled the feelings of Henry, by indulging the 
sallies of a satirical muse: accordingly, Luke de Barvé, a caus- 
tic bard, celebrated by writing politically sarcastical ballads, 
having been taken in the battle, was condemned to lose his 
eyes; and thus (as Ordericus Vitalis informs us) did the irri- 
tated king answera great foreign prince, who interceded for 
the wretched poet: “‘ No, sir, no! for this man being, forsooth! 
a wit, a bard,a minstrel, hath composed many indecent songs 
against me; and, moreover, hath sang them openly, to the 
great entertainment of my enemies; now, since it has pleased 
God to deliver him into my hands, he shall be punished, to de- 
ter others from the like petulance.”’ So the sentence took 


place ; and the imprudent poet died of the wounds he received 
in struggling with the executioner. 


Burton says, that Hostratus, the Friar, resented that book 
so much, written against him by Reuclinus, under the title of 
Epistola Obscurorum Virorum, and took it so much to heart, 
that for grief he destroyed himself.—(Burton’s Anat. Pt. I.) 


We next refer to the most polished country in Europe, a 
despotic one also, wherein satire still reared its head, notwith- 
standing its Lettres des Cachet—France. The Abbe Ray- 
NAL, in his observations on Pennsylvania, has this expression, 
Peuple heureux, sans row! sans pretre. Happy people who 


have neither king nor priest: for which he was banished from 
Paris. 


Racine, for having composed a Memoire in favour of the 
people, incurred the indignation of Louis XIV. Frnezon 
was irretrievably proscribed by the haughty monarch, who pro- 
bably recognized himself in some pages of Telemachus. The 
French Academy, worthily devoted to the pride of its protec- 
tor, stamped on the shoots of immortality, and expelled from 


its body the Abbe Sr. Pierre, the only patriotic member it 
could boast. 


The French Piron had such a talent for satire, that every 
one feared him; even Voltaire avoided him, but felt his lash. 
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Piron at first framed amusements for the fairs; but he made 
Punch say so many cutting things, that, in the end, the police 
shut Punch’s mouth entirely, confining the puppets to dumb 
shew for the future. Piron went further than usual with his 
epigrams ; he not only passed his life in aiming his shafts 
against Voltaire, but at his death he left several, in answer 
to what Voltaire might probably aim at him after his decease ! 


Le Saag, the author of Gil Blas, had written a play, called 
Turcaret. The farmers-general offered the author a hundred 
thousand livres not to have it played. But Le Sage, though 
in extreme poverty, preferred gratifying his satirical revenge 
to making his fortune.—( Grimm. ) 


Menace satirised Baillet; he called his work 4nti-Baillet : 
the latter was so stung by the satire, that he sat down imme- 
diately and wrote an essay against personal satire, and proved 
not only its immorality and unlawfulness, but its contradiction 
to the precepts of the Gospel. 


When Madame Genus was disappointed of the prize of 
utility she expected would have been awarded to her by the 
French Academy, for the ‘ Adelé et Theodore,’ which was, 
however, given to Madame D’Epinay, for the ‘ Conversations 
of Emilia,’ the Duchess of Grammont said, she was overjoyed 
at the success of Madame D’Epinay ; because she hoped that 
Madame de Genlis would die of envy, which would be an ex- 
cellent thing, or that she would revenge herself by a good sa- 
tire, which would be better still; and, lastly, because she 
wished all the world to perceive, what she had for some time 
suspected, that the Academy was falling into dotage.—(Grimm, 
1783.) 


Satirists must not, viva voce, detect the blunders of the 
great. Boileau had once the spirit to contradict the great 
Condé, on some literary subject, of which he, doubtless, knew 
better than the prince. Condé soon fired, and darted his eyes 
upon him, sparkling with rage and indignation. ‘“ Upon my 
word,” said Boileau, “in future, | will take care to be of the 
same opinion with the prince of Condé, when he is in the 
wrong.’’ Boileau was as severe in his satires upon women as 
Pope. The ladies of France revenged themselves by saying, 
he was made incapable of love and marriage, by an accident 
that befel him in his early youth. 


_ There was a good epigrammatical epitaph made on the sa- 
tirist Boileau, by one of the wits of Paris. 


Here lies Boileau, critic, rhymer, 
Who ever knew a bard sublimer ? 
To him the streams of Hippocrene 
Were as well known as those of Seine. 
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Should we, by solemn litanies, 

‘ Uplift this poet to the skies, 
What would he do the saints among, 
Where hymns of praise alone are sung ? 


Alluding to the Te de Profundis, which is sung in Roman 
Catholic chapels, to rescue the souls of the deceased from pur. 
gatory, and convey them to a place of eternal rest. 


Cardinal Mazarin kept a complete collection of the libels 
written against him: it amounted to forty-six quarto volumes! 
When he laid on any new tax, he asked his confidents what 
the good people of Paris were doing,—whether they were ri- 
diculing him, and making songs and epigrams upon him? 
When he was answered in the affirmative, he used to say, “I 
can never have any reason to fear a nation which vents its 
spleen so very gaily; let them laugh on.’? And so we de- 
voutly hope the British government will ever sing or say. 


Burnet, in his Account of the Cathedral of Strasburgh, says, 
“The bas-reliefs upon the tops of the great pillars of the 
church are not so visible, but they are surprising ; for, this 
being a fabric of three or four hundred years old, it is very 
strange to see such representations as are there: there is a 
procession represented, in which a hog carrieth the pot with 
the holy water, and asses and hogs, in priestly vestments, fol- 
low, to make up the procession. There is, also, an ass stand- 
ing before an altar, as if he were going to consecrate ; and 
one carrieth a case with reliques, within which one seeth a 
fox ; and the trains of all who go in this procession are carried 
up by monkeys.” Surely this satire was strong enough to get 
the carver burnt: perhaps he was, as it was fashionable at 
that time to burn heretics. 


Of Iraty.—Fortunately for the world, Dante, whom the 
Italians call Principe Sitirico, born im the year 1265, was a 
satirist, for he resolved to revenge himself of the authors of his 
exile, which he did in his three poems of Paradise, Purgatory, 
and Hell. He dipped his pen as much in the gall of his anger 
as in the springs of Helicon: he added the bitterness of his 
soul to the sweetness of his poetry: he was animated at the 
same time by his learned muse and his resentment ; the par- 
tialities of great men and the corruption of manners affording 
him all the matter he could desire for such a subject : he dis- 
played that wonderful satire in the sight of all Italy, which, 
being levelled at popes, emperors, and kings, discovers their 
private actions with a liberty that shews he was not afraid of 
their power nor of their indignation. 


Peter AreTin, an Italian satirist of the sixteenth century, 
got the name, par excellence, of ‘ The Divine,’ [1 Diome 
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Aretino ! Though he were entitled to this by his epigrams, he 
certainly ought to have been untitled for his Ragionamenti and 
his De omnibus Venerts Schematibus. But Aretin was a venal 
writer. He laid princes and kings under contribution, for the 
good or ill he might say of them, in most instances successful- 
ly; bat in one case a hundred blows with a cudgel made him 
renounce his defamatory writings, and publish none but pious 
books afterwards, in which his wit was very little signalized at 
this fag end of his life. Some aver that he composed works 
of piety and libertinism by turns, which isa matter of the 
greatest scandal; although readers are not so nice and diffi- 
cult as to. whether the author lives up to what he preaches. 
It is, however, a great presumption in the author. Aretin 
ought scarcely to be called a satirical poet, for he was lavish 
of his praises to excess. He made use of the most pompous 
hyperboles, and extravagant flatteries, in his letters to kings, 
princes, generals of armies, cardinals, and other eminent men ; 
which are so far from shewing the spirit of an author, who 
makes himself dreaded, or exacts contributions, that, on the 
contrary, there appears in them the meanness of an author, 
who most humbly begs a piece of bread; which, by the by, 
thousands do, and receive a stone in return. Peter Aretin 
called himself the scourge of princes. Charles the Fifth, re- 
turning from his unsuccessful expedition into Africa, sent Are- 
tina chain of gold worth an hundred ducats: “ A very small 
present this,” observed the satirist, ‘‘ considering the emperor’s 
late enormous follies.” 


PALLAVICINO, a man of much wit and merit, was the author 


of some satirical pieces, which made him lose his head upon a 
scaffold. 


His holiness Pope Sextus the Fifth behaved very severely 
to the author of a pasquinade which offended him. Pasquin, 
on whom they had put a very dirty shift, is asked by Marforio, 
why he is thus badly clad? He answers that his laundress is 
made a princess! (reflecting on Camilla, the pope’s sister, 
who had been in that situation.) This attack upon his family, 
Sextus could not brook, but offered a large sum to detect the 
author of the pasquinade. Two thousand pistoles induced the 
author to come forward ; and the pope, though astonished at 
his impudence, paid him the money. “ You see,” said his 
holiness, “‘that | am as good as my word, but I reserved to 
inyself the right of punishment: I, therefore, shall order your 
hands to be cut off, and your tongue to be slit, that for the fu- 
ture you may be disabled from uttering or writing such 
things :” which sentence was accordingly executed. 


Joun Nevizan, of Piedmont, having published his Syloa 
Nuptialis, in which he impugned the chastity of women, suf- 
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fered severely for his offences, and by that sex of Piedmont, 
whom he had libelled ; for, it being found defamatory, he wag 
expelled the city: and when allowed to return, made to ask 
pardon on his knees, with the additional penance of this label 
on his forehead : ) 


Rusticus est veré qui turpia dicit de muliere 
Nam scimus vere, quod omnes sumus de muliere. 


Viz. He is a rustic and a fool who disparages women ; for we 
all know we came from a woman. 


In the year 1772, we find Mr. Pignarelli beheaded at Rome, 
for his satirical writings against the holy see.—(Dodsley, 
1772.) 


The stings of the satirists were blunted upon the poet Me. 
tastasio, for he never wrote a line in retaliation of the bitter. 
est enemies either of his person or poems. Besides those we 
have mentioned, Italy was eminently flourishing in satirical 
poets. 


In Spain, it is dangerous to play with kings. Don Carlos, 
son of Philip the Second, and heir to the Spanish throne, made 
a book with empty pages, to contain the travels of his father, 
which bore this title, ‘*‘ The great and admirable Travels of 
the King Mr. Philip.” All these travels consisted in going to 
the Escurial. from Madrid, and returning from the Escurial to 
Madrid. Jests of this kind at length cost the prince his life! 


In Russia, an unlucky wit, who had contrasted the reign of 
the Emperor Paul, Autocrat of all the Russias, with that of his 
mother’s, ‘‘ the Sovereign’? (see Charles Small Pybus’s poem) 
ordered his tongue to be cut out, and sent him to one of those 
remote islands on the north-west coast of America, which are 


inhabited by savages. —(Clarke’s Travels. ) 


Undoubtedly every satirist ought to think as well, if not 
write as well, at the end of his book, as did M. Kellgren, a 
Swede, the author of a poem entitled My Smiles. After ridi- 
culing the follies of mankind in general, he humourously con- 
cludes by laughing at his own, thus: “ But thou, whose hand, 
feeble as it is forward, to chastise with so much pride the fol- 
lies of others ; thou, most insignificant se/f, dost thou exhibita 
figure less ridiculous, when surrounded with the rays of truth? 
Approach before the mirror of thy conscience, and estimate 
the value of thy own sagacity. A stranger at home, wilt thou 
expose to light the faults of others? Say, what fatal blindness 
seized thee, when, ambitious of wealth and honour, thou re- 
sortedst to the path of Helicon, which leads directly to an 
hospital ? What melancholy madness was it, to attempt te fill 
thy hungry stomach with laurels, while those who choose to be 
men of cyphers, rather than men of letters, are rich as Croesus, 
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and pamper their indolent bodies with the choicest dainties. 
But enough, | perceive my error; I am necessitated to pay, 
equally with others, the tribute due to human weakness; and, 
while I laugh aloud at their foibles, I must secretly smiie at 
my own.” 


In England, the license of pen and speech is acknowledged. 
The liberty of the press is a better auxiliary to the government 
than five hundred thousand bayonets. Long may it last: when 
that is crippled, so will be the vast resources of the country. 
Still there are libel laws, properly adjudicated, if between man 
and man, and against the peace ; but if political—but with that 
we have nothing to do. 


We shall shortly find out that satirists are as old as the crea- 
tion. In Wickliff’s (the reformer) tract, entitled, * Why poor 
Priests have no Benefices,’ is the following manifest satire on 
William of Wykeham bishop of Winchester, Wickliffe’s con- 
temporary, who is supposed to have recommended himself to 
Edward the Third, by rebuilding the castle of Windsor : ** And 
yet they (lords) wolen not present a clerk able of kenning of 
God’s law, but a kitchen clerk, or a penny clerk, or wise in 


building castles, or worldly doing, though he kanne not reade 
well his sauter.” 


SHAKSPEARE was a satirist. for he ridicules Florio, author 
of the Dictionary, in his Holofernes, in Love’s Labour Lost. 


Witiiam Prywn was cited to the Star Chamber, the ninth 
of Charles the First, 1663, for writing a libellous book. of one 
thousand pages, in quarto, called Hittriomatix, or a Scourge 
for Stage-Players. Poor Prynn was certainly too exceptious 
inhis satire; for he tried in this mountainous volume, to 
write down plays, masques, dancings, hunting, public festivals, 
keeping Christmas, bonfires, maypoles, dressing up houses 
with ivy, (then the fashion, as with us at Christmas with hol- 
ly,) against music in general, church music, new year’s gifts, 
church ceremonies ; then upon altars, images, the hair of men 
and women, bishops, bonfires, cards, and all other games ; 
and even perukes did not escape his lash. He says, ‘* That 
the multitudes of our London play-hunters are so augmented, 
that all the ancient devil’s chapels, though five in number, are 
not sufficient to contain their troops, when we see a sixth now 
added to them; whereas, even in vicious Nero’s reign, there 
were but three standing theatres in Pagan Rome, though far 
more spacious than Christian London ;”? and “ that our Eng- 
lish ladies. shorn and frizzled madams, have lost their modes- 
ty ; that plays are the chief delight of the devil, and they that 
frequent them are damned ; and that princes dancing in their 
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own persons was the cause of their untimely ends.” So that 
poor Prynn’s satirical pen may fairly be supposed to have run 
mad. But, instead of a mild punishment upon a crazy au- 
thor, the following unnecessarily severe one was inflicted, 
The book to be burnt by the common hangman ; that he be 
excluded from the bar of Lincoln’s Inn; that he be degraded 
from the University of Oxford ; that he stand in the pillory at 
Westminster and in Cheapside, and lose an ear at each place, 
and stand with a paper on his head, declaring his having pub- 
lished an infamous libel; that a fine of five thousand pounds be 
set on him, and imprisonment for life! Prynn had to thank 
Archbishop Laud for his sufferings; for that prelate took 
Prynn’s book to the queen Henrietta Maria the next day to 
her having acted in a pastoral, at Somerset-House, and then 
he was cited asabove. Laud afterwards met with retrioution 
for such conduct. Prynn was a thorough bookworm : his 
works make forty volumes, folio and quarto. When Charles 
the Second was restored, Prynn was made keeper of the Tower 
Records, with five hundred pounds a year. The bokseller 
and licenser came in for their share of punishment also: the 


former to the pillory, and five hundred pounds fine ; the latter, 
fifty pounds fine. 


On the second of July, 1680, Henry Carr, a bookseller, 
was tried for, and found guilty of, a libel in the Weekly Packet 
Advice from Rome; in which are the following expressions, 
which, we must say, appear rather ingenious: ‘ There is late- 
ly found out, -by an experienced physician, an incomparable 
medicament, called the Wonder-working Plaister, truly cath- 
olic in operation; somewhat of kin to the Jesuit’s powder, 
but more effectual. The virtues of it are strange and various: 
it will make justice deaf as well as blind ; takes spots out of 
deepest treasons, more cleverly than Castile soap does com- 
mon stains; it alters a man’s constitution in two or three days, 
more than the virtuoso’s transfusion of blood in seven years ; 
is a great alexipharmick, and helps poisons, and those that use 
them ; it miraculously exalts and purifies the eye-sight, and 
makes people behold nothing but innocence in the blackest 
malefactors ; itis a mighty cordial in a declining cause, stifles 
a plot as certainly asa Scotch complaint is cured by brimstone 
and butter; it makes fools wise men, and wise men fools, and 
both of them knaves. The colour of this precious balm is 
bright and dazzling ; and being applied privately in the fist, 
in a decent manner, and a competent dose, infallibly performs 
all the said cures, and many others, to the great contempt of 


the king, the scandal of the government, and the administra- 
tion of justice.” 
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Drypen got soundly cudgelled on December 16, 1679, by 
three men, because he had reflected on certain persons in 
Absalom and Achitophel. (See Life of Wood, Athene Oxo- 
niensis.) Besides Dryden and Pope, Rochester, Oldham, 
Buckingham, Wycherly, and Dr. Young, were satirical poets ; 
and since their days some myriads, whose works perish as 
soon as published. Such is the cacoethes. 


The Duke of Newcastle, when secretary of state, was ap- 
plied to by the celebrated orator Henley, to render him a ser- 
yice; which not being complied with, he, in a petulant way, 
replied, ‘‘ Remember | have a pen !” To which the duke re- 
torted, “‘ And my brother, Harry Pelbam, shall mend that pen 
for you.” 


Pore created so many enemies by his Dunciad, as to be 
frequently threatened. He, however, carried pistols about 
him, and after that used to crow, that ‘ with pistols, the least 
manin England was above a match for the largest.” When 
Pope drew the character of Atossa, he communicated it to 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, and the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham, pretending, to each duchess, it was levelled at the 
other. The Buckingham peeress believed him: the Marlbo- 
rough had more sense, and knew herself, and gave him a thou- 
sand pounds to suppress it, and yet he left the copy behind 
him. (Walpole’s Reminiscences.) The Duke of Argyll once 
declared, in the House of Lords, on occasion of some of 
Pope’s satires, that if any man dared to use his name in an in- 
vective, he would run him through the body, and throw him- 
self on the mercy of his peers, who, he trusted, would weigh 
the provocation. 


Anstey, in his Bath Guide, satirised Lord Chancellor 


Northington, (who preceded Lord Thurlow,) under the name 
of Lord Ringbone. 


Shortly after, says Mr. Tooke, I had peblished my two pair 
of portraits of two fathers and two sons, (those of Pitt and 
Fox,) 1 met Sheridan, who said, with a saucy satirical air, 
“So, sir! you are the reverend gentleman, I am told, who 
sometimes amuses himself in drawing portraits.” ‘ Yes, sir! 
1 am that gentleman ; and if you will do me the favour of sit- 
ting to me for your’s, I will take it so faithfully, that even 
you, yourself, shall shudder at it.” 


In the case of Nightingale versus Stockdale, March 11, 
1809, the author of a Portraiture of Methodism got a verdict 
of two hundred pounds damages against the proprietors of the 
New Annual Register, for a slanderous review. Lord Ellen- 
borough presided. Such a remedy is, however, rarely sought 
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for, nor should it be: in most instances it has failed; and, un- 
less express malice is proved, it ought. 


We have had satirical preachers, as Dr. South ; and there 
have been satirical authors in every branch of learning, from 
the earliest periods to the present moment ; but every satirist, 
in due time, is ready to exclaim—we cannot always live in boil- 
ing water, 





DEMONS—INCUBI—V AMPYRES—EMPUSE—PAWWAW- 
ING, OR WITCHCRAFT. 


A considerable part of what follows may be considered as 
deliramenta, erratic, vulgar, eccentric doctrine. A theory of 
demons is, however, so ably handled in the Encyclopedia of 
Dr. Rees, that we beg to refer the inquisitive reader to that 
article, should he be curious for further research into so re- 
condite a subject. We are not, therefore, about to introduce 
those spirits which the Rosicrusians tell us inhabit the ele- 
ments —sylphs, gnomes. nymphs, and salamanders, (those are 
left to the poets who make the utmost use of them,) but to dis- 
play some unaccountable and extraordinary notions imbibed 
on this subject. From the subjoined authorities, we hope the 
reader will cease to wonder why we have entered upon it in 
our work. The editor, Dr. Rees, says, in his Cyclopedia, 
that it has heen asserted, and strenuously maintained, by some 
writers of approved talent and learning, that the system of Pa- 
gan idolatry was supported by miracles and prophecies, per- 
formed and delivered, not by the fictitious deities of the hea- 
thens, but by “ devils,” or “‘ wicked demons of a higher order 
than mankind,” who personated the gods, lurked within their 
consecrated images and statues, inspired the vates, animated 
the fibres of the entrails of victims, governed the flight of birds, 
guided the lots, framed the oracles, and exerted themselves to 
the utmost in promoting idolatry, in order to involve men in 
the guilt of it; to draw all adoration to themselves, to secure 
proper food and nourishment from the evil steams and blood 
of the victims which were offered to them, and hereby to 
strengthen themselves for the enjoyment of their lustful plea- 
sures with boysand women. These wicked spirits, it has been 
asserted, were, properly speaking, the gods of the heathens, 
rather than those imaginary beings whom they seemed them- 
selvesto worship. In support of these assertions, an appeal 
has been made to the writings of the fathers, and the authority 
of Scripture; and it must be allowed that extravagant opin- 
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ions of this kind are clearly contained in the writings of the 
fathers. (Just. Mart. Apol. p. 113, ed. Thirlbii; Tertullian 
de Anima, c. 57; Minucius Felix, c. 27; Cyprian de Idol. 
Van. p. 206; Arnob. cont. Gent. |. i. 26; Lactant. de orig. 
Error. |. 2, c. 16 ; de Vera Sapientia, |. 8, c. 16; Euseb. prep. 
Evang. |. 5,c. 4; August. de Civ. Dei, 1. 8, c. 16; Middle- 
ton’s Free Enquiry, p. 66, 70,77; and Mede’s Works, p, 
680, 681.) Vide Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia, article Demon. 


We shall first speak of the Devil in the usual acceptation of 
the word, and then proceed to the Incubi, the Empuse, the 
Vampyres, and the Witches. First, as to his name. The fa- 
miliar name given, in the north, to the devil is old Nick. The 
editor of Bourne says, ‘‘ he has also heard the name of old 
Harry given, perhaps from the verb to harrie, to lay waste, 
destroy,” &c. ‘* The deuce take you,” a pretty expression oc- 
casionally used by ladies, at the same time tapping you with 
their fan, is only a polite way of sending you to the devil. 
Now, according to St. Augustin, this is derived from Dusius, 
a kind of demon or devil among the Gauls, a very perpetrator 
of all that was unchaste.—Mr. Pennant, speaking of the an- 
cient religious customs of the Welch, adds that, ‘ In church, 
at the name of the devil, an universal spitting seized the con- 
gregation, asif in contempt of that evil spirit; and whenever 
Judas was mentioned, they expressed their abhorrence of him 
by smiting their breasts.”—We find, too, that geographers 
have been very free in naming islands and promontories after 
the devil ; thus, there are the Devil’s Islands, Devil’s Island, 
Isle of Devil’s Mouth, Devil’s Nose, &c. &c.; and the botan- 
ists have also given themselves licence to take the devil’s 
name in vain, as the devil in a bush, devil’s bit, &c. &c.— The 
Normans called Robert the Second, the greatest of their dukes, 
by the name of Ropert tue Deyit! he was a hero! 


Then, as to the colour of the devil, the Ethiopians paint 
kim white, to be even with the Europeans, who paint him 
black. But painters have mostly given the devil a tail, as is 
seen in all the books, particularly Paradise Lost. But one 
writer accounted why he possessed that appendage. Vieyra, 
in his sermons, says, that it grew at his fall, as an outward and 
visible sign that he had lost the rank of an angel, and was fal- 
len to the level of a brute. Lavater, however, seems to have 
had a better idea of Satan; for there is a portrait of him in 
his ‘Essay on Physiognomy,” looking as a fierce and fallen, 
but still as an angel.—About the year 1212, we meet witha 
poet of a singular cast, since his peculiar talent lay in describ- 
ing demons ; his name was Felix, a monk of Crowland Abbey : 
“He depainted,” says Camden, “ the bugges of Crowland in 
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verses, and they will seem right hell-hounds.” The poetry 
running in English thus : 


Ah! how they flock around my bed, 
Bristles deform each ghastly head! 

With horns erect and saucer eyes, 

Cheeks swoln, and mouths of monstrous size ; 
Blubber-lips set with swinish tushes, 

And elf locks, less like hair than rushes ; 
With vulture beak and sharpen’d ears, 

How hideous every fiend appears ! 

While each pale and scraggy neck 

Griesly clotted tresses deck, &c. 


That the devil and his legions are extremely busy, occupied 
principaliter or by deputy, will be presently shewn. We only 
quote the following instance out of athousand we could pro- 
duce. Thus it appears, by sufficient authorities, that the devil 
and his angels, instead of roaming about ad libitum, once took 
up their abode among some nuns of. Loudon, about 1632, and 
were not put to the rout until an unfortunate gentleman, who 
was curate and canon of the place, by name Urban Grandier, 
was burnt alive for magic. It is alleged that the canon was 
addicted to unlawful commerce with the nuns, a grievous 
fault, and grievously did Urban answer it; but the more os- 
tensible cause of his destruction was a libel he wrote against 
Cardinal Richelieu, entitled, ‘* La Cordonniere de Loudon,” 
(the Shoemaker’s Wife of Loudon.) After this, it was not 
very difficult for the sisters to become possessed with the 
devil, which Grandier, it would seem, had at his disposal. 
Balzac thought these devils of Loudon extremely ignorant 
ones ; for, “‘ mass being ended, Barré came up to the mother 
superior, to give her the communion, and to exorcise her ; and, 
holding the sacrament in his hand, spoke to her in these words, 


{note, the Roman ritual requires three signs of being possessed | 


by the devil,—divination, the understanding of unlearned !an- 
guages, and supernatural strength of body,) 4dora tuum Deum 
Creatorem tuum, Worship thy God, thy Creator: being 
pressed, she answered, 4dore te, 1 worship thee. Quem ado- 
vas, Whom dost thou worship? said the exorcist to her seve- 
ral times : Jesus Christus, replied she, making motions as if 
she had suffered violence. Daniel Drouin, assessor in the 
provostship, could not forbear saying, somewhat loud, Here’s 
a devil who does not understand concord. Barré, changing 
the phrase, asked her, Quis est iste quem adoras? Who is he 
whom thou worshippest? He hoped she would still say, Jesus 
Christus ; but she answered, Jesu Christe. Upon which many 
present cried out, the devil talks bad Latin. Sister Martha 
was said to be possessed : ’twas reported that she had two de- 
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vils inher body, one called Belzebub, and the other Ashta- 
roth. The judges of Angers examined them in Greek and Latin. 
Belzebub, in a rage, answered, that if he pleased he could an- 
swer as well in Greek as in Latin. The Capuchin to afford 
him an excuse, sald, “* Belzebub, my friend! there are some 
heretics here, and that’s the reason why you will not speak.” 
They spoke Latin to Ashtaroth, who excused himself upon his 


youth. Belzebub excused himself, saying, he was a poor devil. 


Hereupon there was a great dispute betwixt those onthe bench, 
whether devils were bound to go to school. The Civilians 
maintained that it was the propria que maribus of Demoniacs, 
to speak all languages, as he of Cartigni, in Savoy, who was 
tried in sixteen languages. Sister Clara, who was one of the 
disturbed, got, at length, cleared of her devil on the 13th of 
October, 1632, as the process verbal imports. Menage treats 
the whole of this affair in the proper manner: he loads it with 
ridicule. Grandier was a learned man, of fine eloquence and 
fine person ; the brother monks were envious, and instead of 
charging him, as they might have done, with his loose conduct, 
accused him of magic; and, strange to add, that on the 18th 
of August, 1634, upon the deposition of Ashtaroth, a devil of 
the order of the Seraphin, and the chief of the possessing de- 
vils; and of Easas, Celsus, Cedon, Asmodzeus, of the order 
of the Thrones; and of Alex, Zabulon, Nepthalin, Cham, 
Uriel, and Achas, of the order of the Principalities ; that is, 
upon the deposition of the nuns who pretended to be possess- 
ed with those devils ; the commissioners gave judgment, by 
which Urban Grandier, priest, curate of the church of St. Pe- 
ter at Loudon, and canon of the church of the Holy Cross, 
was declared duly attainted and convicted of the crime of 
magic, sorcery, and possession, happening, by his means, in 
the persons of some of the Ursuline nuns of Loudon, and oth- 
er secular women, mentioned in the process : for the repara- 
tion of which crimes he was condemned to make an honoura- 
ble amende, and to be burnt alive, with the magical pacts and 
characters being in the Rolls, together with the MS. book by 
him written against the celibacy of priests, and his ashes to be 
scattered in the air. He met his fate with the firmness of a 
man. As he was upon the pile, a great fly (a kind of drone) 
happened to buz about his head. A monk present at the ex- 
ecution, who had read, in the Council of Quieres, that the 
devils are always at hand when menare dying, to tempt them, 
and who had heard say, that Belzebub signifies, in Hebrew, 
the god of flies, cried out, immediately, that it was the devil, 
Belzebub, that flew about Grandier, to carry his soul to hell! 
But enough of this superstitious and truly devilish affair.—(See 


en Histoire des Diables de Loudon, Mercure Francois, 
Se 
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We also read, with respect to possession, that Charles the 
Fat was the most wretched of men ; conscious of his having 
been the worst of sons, he actually believed himself possesseq 
by the devil, with whom he persuaded himself he had an 
interview ; and once, in a paroxysm of horror, he called to. 


gether his clergy, and was publicly and formally exorcised,— 
(Ann. de France.) 


The devil and his satellites are not so useless as some ima- 
gine. ‘There is an ingenuousness about them, which we 
should not have looked for, as thus: Giraldus Cambrensis. a 
learned author of the twelfth century, tell us “ of a devil, who 
acted a considerable time as a gentleman’s butler, with great 
prudence and probity ; and ofanother, who was a very diligent 
and learned elergyman, and a mighty favourite of his archbish- 
op. This last clerical devil was, it seems, an excellent histo- 
rian, and used to divert the archbishop with telling him old 
stories. One day, when he was entertaining the archbishop 
with a relation of ancient histories and surprising events, the 
conversation happened to turn on the incarnation of our Sa- 
viour. Before the incarnation, said our historian, the devils 
had great power over mankind ; but after that event their pow- 
er was much diminished, and they were obliged to fly. Some 
of them threw themselves into the sea ; some concealed them- 
sevles in hollow trees, or in the clefts of rocks; and I myself 
plunged into a certain fountain. As soon as he had said this, 
finding that he had discovered his secret, his face was covered 
with blushes, he went out of the room, and was no more seen. 
—( Henry’s Great Britain, vol. 6, p. 643. Giraldus, Cam- 
brensis, lib. 1, c. 12, p. 853.) 


That the devil is not dumb, which we should suspect, being 
a spirit, hear Captain Knox, who published an account of Cey- 
lon, in 1681: he has the following passage : ** This for certain,” 
says he, ‘‘ I can affirm, that oftentimes the devil doth cry with 
an audible voice in the night: it is very shrill, almost like the 
barking of a dog. ‘This | have often heard myself, but never 
heard that he did any body any harm.” (p. 78.)—Again, he 
must be bashful, or have a lisping speech; for it is said that 
Barbarus, one of the most learned men of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, had recourse to the devil, to know the sense of a Greek 
word that Aristotle made use of, viz. Entelechia ; and that the 
result of this magical consultation was an answer, but in s0 
weak a voice, that Barbarus could make nothing of it. (See 
Bayle ; Crinitus de honesta disciplin. lib. 6, c. 11.) That 
there have been dialogues held between the devil and man, 
consult Matthew Paris, who tells us of one Gilbert Foliot, 
afterwards bishop of London, celebrated for his rhyming con- 
test with the prince of darkness ; who one night, while the pre- 
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late was revolving matters rather political than religious, roar- 
ed in his ears : ; 
O Gilberte Foliot / 


Dum revolvis tot et tot 
Deus tuus est astarot. 


While thus you're revolving on good and on evil, 
This world is your heaven, your god is the devil. 


To whom the intrepid priest answered, with more truth than 
civility : 

Mentiris demon ! Qui est Deus 

Sabbaoth ; est ille meus. 


Satan, thou liest ! the God who evermore 
Both was and is, ’tis him whom I adore. 


That the devil is a marplot, we discover by Guy Fawkes, of 
gunpowder memory, who gave the devil his due, at least ; for 
he says ‘that God would have concealed the plot, but the 
devil discovered it.’ 


There is a very old and a very common exclamation of— 
‘The devil and Doctor Forster ;’ for thus the wording of the 
proverb runs, but erroneously, as we shall presently show. It 
must be confessed that there is a strong propensity in man’s 
nature, especially the more ignorant part of mankind, to re- 
solve every strange thing, or, whether really strange or not, 
if it be but strange to us, to the supernatural, or into devilism 
or magic, and to say every thing is the devil, that they can 
give no account of. Thus, the famous doctors of the faculty 
at Paris, when John Faustus brought the first printed books 
that had been seen in the world, orat least, not seen there, into 
the city, and sold them for manuscripts, they were surprised at 
the performance, and questioned Faustus about it ; but he af- 
firming they were manuscripts, and that he kept a ‘great many 
clerks employed to write them, they were satisfied for a while. 
But, looking farther into the work, they observed the exact 
agreement of every book, one with another; that every line 
stood in the same place, every page had a like "number of lines, 
every line a like number of words ; 1f a word was misspelt in 
one, it was misspelt also in all; nay, if there wasa blot in one, 
it was alike in all; they began to muse how this should be ? 
In a word, the learned divines, not being able to compre -hend 
the thing, (and that was always sufficient.) concluded it must 
be the devil ; that it was done by magic and witcheraft ; and 
that, in short, poor Faustus (who was indeed nothing but a 
mere printer, and no doctor) dealt with the devil. N. B. Jin 
Faustus, or his partner in this devilish business, was a servant, 
or journeyman, or compositor, or what you please to call it, 
to Koster of Haerlem, the first inventor of printing ; and hav- 
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ing printed the psalter, sold them at Paris, as manuscripts ; 
because as such they yielded a better price. But the learned 
doctors, not being able to understand how the work was per- 
formed, concluded, as above, it was all the devil, and that the 
man wasa wizard: accordingly they took him up for a magi- 
cian and a conjuror, and one that worked by the dblack art ; 
that is to say, by the help of the devil; and, in a word, they 
threatened to hang him fora wizard: and, in order to it, com- 
menced a process against him in their criminal courts, which 
made sucha noise in the world, as raised the fame of poor 
John Faustus to a frightful height ; till at last he was obliged, 
for fear of the gallows, to discover the whole secret to them. 
This is the true original of the famous Doctor Faustus, or 
Forster, of whom such strange things have been believed, that 
it became a proverb,—as great as the devil and Dr. Forster ; 
whereas poor Faustus knew no more of the devil than any 


other body. of the Devil.) 


And so also in the Count de Rochfort’s Memoirs, page 179, 
we learn that the magistrates of Berne, in Switzerland, findin 
a company of French actors of puppet-shows had opened their 
stage in the town, upon hearing the surprising accounts which 
the people gave of their wonderful puppets, how they made 
them speak, answer questions and discourse, appear and dis- 
appear in a moment, pop up here, as if they rose out of the 
earth, and down there as if they vanished, and abundant more 
feats of art, censured them as demons; and if they had not 
packed up their trinkets, and disappeared, almost as dexterous- 
Jy as their puppets, they had certainly condemned the poor 
puppets to the flames for devils, and censured, if not otherwise 
punished, their masters. 





For the information of the curious, we subjoin, on the ex- 
cellent authority of the late Mr. Beloe, an accurate list of 
Faust’s publications. 


The Bible (in the Mazarine Library), about the year - - 1450 


Letters of Indulgence from Pope Nicholas - - 3 - - - - 1454 
Psalmorum Codex - -------+--+-+-+-+-+-+-+---- 1457 
Durandi Ratiovale Divin. Officiorum - - - - - - - - - 1459 
Psalmorum Codex - - - - --+-+-2 2 c2ccce cece 1459 
SS ee a ee a ee a 1460 
Constitutiones Clementis V. - - - ----+<-ces-+e-c 1460 
The Latin Bible -- ---- ces sceecesiicosn 1462 
The German Bible - --- «ee c cece ssc aacse 1462 
Another Edition of the German Bible, about - - - - - - 1465 
Tully’s Offices -- ----------+--+-+--+----- 1465 
Liber Sextus Decretalium Bonifacii VIII. - - --- - - 1465 


Tully’s Offices - ------+-+--+5--+-+2-+---0- 
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But to return, when men’s heads are full of any particular 
subject, they muse and ponder, and at length dream thereof. 
Thus was the Devil’s Sonata produced: Tartini, the celebrated 
musical composer of Padua, dreamed one night, in the year 
1713, that he had made a compact with the devil, who prom- 
ised to be at his service on all occasions; and, during this 
vision, every thing succeeded according to his mind: his 
wishes were prevented, and his desires always surpassed, by 
the assistance of his new servant. In short, he imagined he 
gave the devil his violin, in order to discover what kind of 
musician he was: when, to his great astonishment, he heard 
him play a solo so singularly beautiful, and executed with 
such superior taste and precision, that it surpassed all that he 
had ever heard or conceived in his life. So great was his 
surprise, and so exquisite his delight upon the occasion, that it 
deprived him of the power of breathing. He awoke with the 
violence of this sensation, and instantly seized his fiddle, in 
hopes of expressing what he had just heard, but in vain: he, 
however, then composed a piece, which is, perhaps, (says 
Dr. Burney, in his Tour in France and Italy, from which this 
is taken,) the best of all his (he called it the Devil’s Sonata) ; 
but it was so inferior to what his sleep had produced, that he 
declared he should have broken his instrument, and abandon- 
ed music for ever, if he could have subsisted by any other 
means. 


But the Devil is also a sort of Cyclopedia, teaching the 
arts and sciences, if we believe an odd story, told of Pope 
Sylvester II., who wasavery learned man. Platina, the papal 
biographer, asserts, that this Pope on his death-bed owned with 
frankness, that his great progress in the sciences had been 
brought about by the interference of Satan. On this account, 
by way of penance, he ordered his own body to be quartered, 
and put into a cart, drawn by two horses, without a driver, 
and that wherever they should stop, should be his place of bu- 
rial: the horses fortunately stayed their course at St. John de 
Laterano, and there his remains were interred,—(Vide An- 
drew’s Chronology.) 

Lastly, respecting the Devil, we have to record his being 
sold. ‘There still exists in the Court-rolls of the manor of 
Hatfield, near the Isle of Axholme, in Yorkshire, a com- 
plaint of Robert de Roderham against John de Jthon, for not 
completing an agreement he had made with said Robert, to 
sell to him, on a certain day, then appointed, for the sum of 
three-pence farthing, (one farthing of which said Robert paid 
down as earnest) one devil properly bound in a bond,. ** Dia- 
bolum ligatum in quodam ligamuine.”?> ‘That said Robert had 
demanded said John to deliver to him said devil, according to 
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said agreement, but in vain; he therefore prays the Court, &c. 
&c. &c. John de Ithon appears by the same roll to have at- 
tended, and not to have denied the agreement. But the Court 
refused to take cognizance of the cause, not by any means on 
account of its absurdity, but from their persuasion that such 
a suit should not subsist amongst Christians. —(Blount’s Law 


Tenures.) 


We now proceed to the Incunir. The incubus, medically 
speaking, from the Latin inubare, to lie or sit upon, the same 
with the English night-mare, signifies a state of imperfect 
sleep, accompanied with an oppression of the breathing and 
frightful dreams. This affection was called by the Greeks 
ephialtes, from the verb ephallomai, I leap upon ; to speak in 
more modern and familiar phraseology, hag-riding, wizard- 
pressing, mare-riding. 

But there is another sort of Incubus or Ephialtes, viz. a dev- 
il that hath carnal knowledge of women. (See Lat. Dict.) 
The belief of an intercourse between angels and women, 
founded upon a false version of a text in Genesis, and of an 
abundant progeny of demons in consequence, is one of those 
monstrous notions of St. Justin, Tertullian, Lactantius, and 
other fathers of the church, upon the authority of Josephus, 
which shewed how little they had purged off the grossness of 
the pagan mythology. Hence came sylphs and gnomes, those 
very valuable auxiliaries to poetry. —We find too that certain 
writers have held an opinion, that particular persons, of an ex- 
traordinary merit, are the offspring of these incubi. See Leo 
Allatius, in his work concerning Homer’s country, page 30. 
Also Polygamia Triumphatrix, in 4to. by John Lyserus, assert- 
ing that the devils multiply like the human race; that the 
amorous hobgoblins place themselves in ambuscades, to take 
advantage of mortals when solitary, and that these miraculous 
men are produced out of these embryos of antiquity. Thus, ac- 
cording to vulgar superstition, came Merlin. As the legend 
and true history of this celebrated conjuror may not be famil- 
iar to some of our readers, we append it:—When Vortigern 
found himself unable to contest with the treacherous Saxons, 
whom he had in the year 449 invited into Britain, he deter- 
mined, by the advice of his magicians, on building an impreg- 
nable fortress in Snowdon. He collected the materials, which 
all disappeared in one night. The prince, astonished at this, 
convened again his wise men: they assured him, his building 
would never stand, unless it was sprinkled with the blood of a 
child born without the help of a father. The realm was ran- 
sacked: at length one of his emissaries overheard some boys 
at play reproach another, and call him an unbegotten knave. 


The child and his mother were brought before the king: she 
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confessed he was the offspring of an incubus. The boy, 
whose name was Merlin, was‘ordered to be sacrificed ; but, 
on confounding all the magicians with his questions, and ex- 
plaining the cause of the miscarriage, got his liberty. So far 
the legend. Merlin, or Merddin Emris, or Ambrosius, was in 
fact the son of a noble Roman, of the same name. His 
mother, a vestal, to save her life and honour, invented the 
fable of his father, which was swallowed by the credulity of 
the times. Merlin was an able mathematician and astrono- 
mer, and deeply read in all the learning of his age. The vul- 
gar, as usual, ascribed all he did to art or magic; and his dis- 
covery that Vortigern had begun to found his castle on a 
morass, was immediately said to have been attended with 
ortentous circumstances. Numbers of prophecies were at- 
tributed to him; the repetition of which ts said to have been 
forbidden by the council of Trent. (See Powell’s Notes on 
Giraldus Cambrensis..) Sir Thomas Browne, though credu- 
lous enough, could not make up his mind to this particular 
vulgar error. He observes, “ that our magnified Merlin was 
begotten by the devil; it is a groundless conception ; and as 
vain to think from thence to give the reason of his prophetical 
spirit: for if a generation could succeed, yet should not the 
issue inherit the faculties of the devil, who ts but an auxiliary, 
and no univocal actor; nor will his nature substantially concur 
to such productions.” ( Pseudodomia, p. 398.) And yet we find 
him, Sir Thomas Browne, in his Religio Medici, boldly avow- 
ing, * | could believe that spirits have with man a connexion, 
and that in both sexes : I conceive they may assume, steal, or 
contrive a body, wherein it may be effected,” and so on, which 
we forbear to repeat, but which St. Augustin also believed, 
(in Levit. Aquin. |. 2. De Qu. 73. art. ad. 2. Justin Martyr, 
Apol. 1.) And we read, in Pope’s Works, (see a Note to the 
| Rape of the Lock) ancient traditions of the Rabbis which re- 
late, that several of the fallen angels became amorous of women, 
and particularize some ; among the rest Asael, who, continuing 
impenitent, still presides over women’s toilets.—(Bereshi 
Rabbi, in Gen. vi. 2.) 


Let us now serve up, for a third course, Vampyres, a 
species of bat, which are said to suck blood from a person 
while sleeping, insinuating its tongue into a vein, without oc- 
casioning so much pain as to awaken him, fanning him all the 
time with its wings. By way of illustration we give the fol- 
lowing fact:—Captain Steadman, during his expedition to 
Surinam, awaking early one morning, was exceedingly alarmed 
on finding his hammock steeped almost through, and himself 
weltering in congealed blood; but insensible of any degree of 
pain. He started up, and rung for the surgeon, appearing like 
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a spectre, with a pale and haggard countenance, and his linen 
drenched in gore. The mystery was soon cleared up, by the 
discovery that the patient had been bitten bya vampyre. This 
animal (adds our voyager) is frequently known to suck the 
blood from men and cattle, while they are asleep, even till the 
die, knowing that the person they are about to attack is in a 
profound slumber: they generally alight near the feet, where, 
while the creature continues fanning with its wings, which, 
keeps one cool, he bites a piece of the tip of the great toe, so 
very small, indeed, that the head of a pin could scarcely be 
introduced into the wound; yet, through this orifice, he con- 
tinues to suck the blood until he is obliged to disgorge. He 
then begins again, and thus continues sucking and disgorging 
till he is scarcely able to fly ; and the sufferer has often been 
known to sleep from time into eternity. Cattle they generally 
bite in the ear, but always where the blood flows spontane- 
ously. Some think that the vampyre, being so dexterous a 
bleeder, should be imported here, and taught the science. The 
lancet would become useless ; and, as for cupping, undoubtedly 
the bats would bear the bell. Pennaut says, that, in some parts 
of America, they have destroyed all the cattle introduced there 
by the missionaries. J.innzeus, in consideration of their mam- 
me, complaisantly classed bats with his primates, at the head 
of which stands man: a more natural arrangement. perhaps, 
migh have exalted this animal to the order of angels, as they 
are depicted with wings as well as teats ! 


So much for the plain and honest history of this animal: but, 
marvellous to relate, there is a Mythological History of the 
Vampyre! which is a name, also, given to an imaginary de- 
mon, which, it is pretended, sucks the blood of persons during 
the night, and thereby destroys them. These vampyres 
were supposed to animate the bodies of dead persons, which, 
when dug up, were found fresh, florid, and full of blood. 
Those who were killed by vampyres, were said to become 
vampyres themselves: the way to destroy them was to drive a 
stake through them, at which time they would make a horrid 
groan, 2. €. sing their own coronach, and to burn the body to 
ashes. ‘This species of superstition occasioned, some years 
ago, great disturbances in Hungary and other places, where it 
was seriously believed. King George the Second, no more 
addicted than his father to too much religious credulity, had 
yet implicit faith in the German notion of vampyres, and has 
been, more than once, angry with Sir Robert Walpole for 
speaking irreverently of those imaginary beings. ( Walpole’s 
Reminiscences.) By the way, it should be observed, that the 
pockets of the public have bled very freely of late, by vam- 
pyres served up in prose, rhyme, and drama. Sylphs and 
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enomes now hide their diminished heads; for a mysterious 
and sanguinary monster inspires far more poetical ideas. 


After this vampyre exhibition, perhaps we are appropriate 
in quoting an account of the Empusa; a class of ladies who 
fattened up their lovers, for the purpose of devouring them, 
not with kisses or other tokens of love, but with teeth. The 
story is told by Philostratus, in his Life of Apollonius, of 
Tyaua, which has been translated by the Reverend Mr. Ber- 
wick, and rans thus :—‘* Menippus, a young Lycian, about 
twenty-five years of age, was intelligent and handsome, with 
the open manly air of an athleta. It was said, a rich woman, 
beautiful and delicate in her appearance, had fallen in love 
with him, of which nothing was real, all imaginary. As the 
story goes, a figure met him, on the road to Cenchrea, which 
had the look of a woman. She said she was a Pheenician, but 
at present dwelt in one of the suburbs of Corinth, which she 
named, where, added she, if you come, you shall hear me 
sing, and shall drink such wine as you never drank of before. 
You shall have no hinderance in your amours from a rival ; 
and, with a man of honour, I shall live honourably. The 
youth, overcome by what he heard, (for though he loved phi- 
losophy much, he loved Venus more,) visited her in the even- 
ing, and continued afterwards to visit her as his mistress, with- 
out the slightest suspicion of her being a'spectre. But Apol- 
lonius looking on Menippus as a statuary would do, delineated 
him fully in his own mind, and said, you, who are beautiful, 
and courted by beautiful women, know this, that you cherish 
a serpent, and a serpent cherishes you ; at which Menippus be- 
ing amazed, Apollonius continued, you love a woman whom 
you can never make your wife. Do you think yourself loved 
by her? I think lam, said the youth. And do you propose 
marrying her? I do, returned the other, for that will be the 
completion of all my happiness. For what day, said Apollo- 
nius, are the nuptials fixed? Perhaps for to-morrow, said the 
youth, as all things are prepared, and, as we say, the iron hot. 
Apollonius, who had marked the precise time of the wedding- 
feast, entered along with the other guests, and instantly asked, 
where is she, who is the cause of this banquetting? Here, at 
hand, replied Menippus, who rose blushing. Apollonius con- 
tinued, this gold and silver, with all the other rich ornaments 
of this apartment, whose are they? ‘he bride’s, said he; for 
what fortune I have consists in this cloak, which he shewed. 
Then, continued Apollonius, have you ever seen the gardens 
of Tantalus, which are, and are not? We have seen them, said 
they, in Homer; for we have not yet descended to the infer- 
nal regions. As are the gardens in Homer, so is all you see 
here—all shew, and no reality. And that you may know the 
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truth of what I say, your intended wife is one of the Empuse, 
who pass under the name of Lamiz and Larve. They are 
little affected by the passion of love, and are fond of nothing 
but flesh, and that human; for, by their attentions, they at. 
tract all whom they wish to devour. Take care, sir, of what 
you say, said she; and, seeming much disconcerted at what 
she heard, ran out into many invectives against the whole race 
of philosophers, as being given up to vain and impertinent tri- 
fling. But, as Apollonius said, every thing vanished into air, 
the gold and silver vessels, cup-bearers, and cooks, and the 
whole domestic apparatus. Whereupon the phantom, appear. 
ing as if in tears, begged not to be tormented, nor forced to 
make a confession. But Apollonius was peremptory, and said 
she should not stir till she confessed what she was. She then 
owned herself to be an Empusa, who had pampered Menippus 
with rich dainties, for the express purpose of devouring him, 
I have been induced to mention this transaction, as it was one 
of the most celebrated performed by Apollonius, and as it hap. 
pened in the centre of Greece. The account of it is taken 
from Damis, and the writings he left behind him,” p. 217, 
Hoffman, in his Lexicon, defines the empusa of the ancients 
to be a kind of hobgoblin, or bugbear, under the direction of 
Hecate, who used to send it “to frighten people who labour- 
ed under misfortunes.”? It was very charitable thus to heap 
one misfortune upon another. Poverty is bad enough with- 
out a legion of blue devils to aid and assist in the progress of 
despair. 


Let us now speak of those women addicted to Pawwawine, 
or WitrcucraFt, upon whose cupboard-shelves were said to 
be found the skins of birth-strangled infants, conserve of roses 
and bean-flower, and the blood of flitter-mice and snakes. 
With such a pharmacopeeia they, no doubt, were upon very 
familiar terms with evil spirits. 


Witch is derived from the Dutch witchelen, which signifies 
whinnying and neighing like a horse: in a secondary sense, 
also to foretel and prophesy ; because the Germans, as Taci- 
tus informs us, used to divine and foretel things to come by 
the whinnying and neighing of their horses. His very words 
are, hinnitu and fremitu. 


In one of the commonest books used in our schools, chil- 
dren are taught to believe that there are witches and conju- 
rors; for, in the thirty-eighth edition of Lewis’s Explanation 
of the Catechism, page 16, we read, “‘ What is meant by re- 
nouncing him?” (meaning the word devil): This answer ap- 
pears, “* The renouncing all familiarity and contracts with the 
devil, whereof witches and conjurors, and such as resort to 
him, are guilty.” 
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In England, this game of pawwawing is nearly atan end. 
No longer are our houses disturbed by unaccountable noises, 
as of old; our children do not vomit crooked pins and rusty 
tenpenny nails, as of yore; witches are not put to the test of 
trying whether they sink or swim in the horse-ponds, and even 

hosts cease to walk their nightly rounds in the church-yards 

—all of which revelries used to be promoted or checked in 
England by the pawwawers, those commanders-in-chief of 
magic, witchcraft, or sorcery, 


Learned and staid men have, however, vouched for the ex- 
istence of witches. Sir Thomas Browne says, (Religio Medi- 
ci, page 90): ‘* For my part I have ever believed, and do now 
know, that there are witches; they that doubt of these do not 
only deny them, but spirits ; and are obliquely, and upon con- 
sequence, a sort, not of infidels but atheists. Those that, to 
confute their incredulity, desire to see apparitions, shall ques- 
tionless never behold any, nor have the power to be so much 
as witches.” (What sort of witches they were that the author 
knew to be such is difficult to say; if old women riding on 
broomsticks and feeding on crooked pins, then are we athe- 
ists; if in lovely young women, in whose countenance are 
plainly seen a witchery undisputed, then we are believers.) 
Sir Thomas also thinks, ‘‘ We do surely owe the discovery of 
many secrets to the discovery of good and bad angels :’? And 
further, “ 1 do think that many mysteries, ascribed to our own 
inventions, have been the courteous revelations of spirits.”— 
Now Lord Bacon says, ‘* The ointment that witches use is re- 
ported to be made of the fat of children, digged out of their 
graves ; of the juices of smallage, wolfbane, and cinque-foil, 
mingled with the meal of fine wheat: but I suppose that the 
soporiferous medicines are likeliest to do it, which are hen- 
bane, hemlock, mandrake, moonshade, tobacco, opium, saf- 
fron, poplar-leaves,” &c.—But Pliny says, so it fared with 
Nero, who was so hot in pursuit of the magic arts, that* he 
did dedicate himself wholly to it, and yet could never satisfy 
himself in that kind, though he got all the cunning men he 
could from the East for that purpose. (Nat. Hist. lib. 3, c. 
1.)—So that, to give the devil his due, Nero was more sensi- 
ble than we thought him. 


Lord Bacon having discovered the true unction whereby 
witchcraft was effected, let us observe that there were other 
peculiar symptoms to judge by. John Bell, minister of the 
gospel at Glaidsmuir, says, “ Providentially two appeared to 
discover the crime :”? ‘ Mala fama’ is one, and an infallible 
criterion, if the witch cries out, Lord have mercy upon me! 
when apprehended. The other was the inability of shedding 
tears; because, as a witch could only shed three tears, and 
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those with her left eye, her stock was quickly exhausted; and 
that was the more striking, as that regal foe to witches, King 
James the First, shrewdly observes, ‘‘ Since women in general 
are like the crocodile, ready to weep upon every slight occa- 
sion.” 


Witches might be ascertained to be such by their weight. 
In a work called the Manual of the Literature of Criminal 
Law, by Professor Bohmer, of Gottingen, we have a succinct 
account of witches being executed by the ordeal of fire, after 
being half-executed by the ordeal of water. But what is more 
surprising than all, is the proof given that they were witches 
by their being weighed in scales ; when a tall and robust wo- 
man weighed no more than three drachms, and her husband, 
who was not of the smallest, only five drachms; the rest, on 
an average, only half an ounce, three drachms, and even 
less ? 


The time of meeting we suppose to be what is named the 
witching time of night. But, from the following, a general 
parliament seems to be held once a year. In “ ‘The Remains 
of Gentelisme,’’ by Aubrey, we find that ‘the witches doe 
meet on the night before the first of May, upon the Blocksberg 
in Ascanien, where they, together with the devils, doe dance 
and feast.” 


We shall now give a few anecdotes of witches and witch- 
craft; the profession (as well as the professors) must be old, 
for witchcraft flourished in the days of Queen Elizabeth ; at 
least Bishop Jewel made a flourish about it. In a sermon 
preached before that queen, in 1558,he tells her: ‘ It may 
please your grace to understand that witches and sorcerers, 
within these four last years, are marvellously increased within 
your grace’s realm. Your subjects pine away even unto 
death, their colour fadeth, their flesh rotteth, their speech is 
benumbed, their senses are bereft; I pray God they never 
practise further than upon the subject.” 


We have already noticed King James the First’s Book of 
Demonology, printed in 1603. Reginald Scott’s Treatise of 
Witchcraft attempted to open the eyes of the world as to this 
foolish credulity: but what the royal pedant wrote was held 
as gospel; and, unfortunately for truth and humanity, Scott 
was neglected. 


The following title is prefixed to a quarto pamphlet, printed 
in London, in 1621 :—‘t The wonderful discovery of an Eliza- 
beth Sawyer, a Witch, late of Edmonton ; her conviction, con- 
demnation, and death ; together with the relation of the devil’s 
access to her, and their conferences together; written by 
Henry Goodcote, minister of the word of God, and her con- 
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tinual visitor in the gaol of Newgate.”—(Caulfield’s Memoirs, 
1, 70.) ; 
In the year 1630, and at a period when much real learning 
prevailed, that such extraordinary and preposterous ignorance 
revailed, may be evinced in a small volume in 12mo., called, 
“© A Guide to Grandivry Men, in two books.” In the first is 
“the author’s best aduice to them what to doe, before they 
bring in a billa vera in cases of witchcraft, with a Christian di- 
rection to such as are too much giuen vp, on every crosse, to 
think themselues bewitched.” In the second part is a treatise 
touching witches good and bad, “ how they may bee knowne, 
euicted, and condemned, with many particulars thereunto.” 
By Richard Bernard, of Batcombe, London, printed by Felix 
Kyngston, for Edward Blackmore, and are to be sold at his 
shop in Paul’s Church-Yard, 1630. (Beloe’s Anecdotes, vol. 3.) 


The famous Mother Lakeland, who was burnt for a witch 
at Ipswich, in the year 1646, confessed, at the time of her ex- 
ecution, or a little before it, that she had frequent conversation 
with the devil himself: that she, being very poor, and withal 
ofa devilish, passionate, cruel, and revengeful disposition be- 
fore, used to wish she had it in her power to do such and such 
mischievous things to some that she hated; and that the devil 
himself, who it seems knew her temper, came to her one 
night as she lay in her bed, and was between sleeping and 
waking, and speaking in a deep hollow voice, told her, “ If 
she would serve him in some things he employed her to do, 
she should have her will of all enemies, and should want for 
nothing :” that she was much afraid at first; but he, soliciting 
her very often, bade her not to be afraid of him, and still 
urged her to yield; and, as she said, struck his claw into her 
hand ; and though it did not hurt her, made it bleed, and with 
the blood wrote the covenant, that is to say, the bargain be- 
tween them. Being asked what was in it, and whether he re- 
quired her to curse or deny God or Christ? She said, No. 
Then he furnished her with three devils, (to wait upon her, 
we suppose,) for she confessed they were to be employed in 
her service. They attended in the shapes of two little dogs 
anda mole. The first she bewitched was her husband, by 
which he lay a great while in misery, and then died; then 
she sent to one Captain Beal, and burnt a new ship of his just 
built, which had never been to sea. These and many other 
horrid things she did, or thought she did, and confessed she 
did, and was then burnt.—( Defoe’s History of the Devil.) 


To so absurd a pitch was credulity carried, that one Matthew 
Hopkins was appointed witchfinder for four counties, and 
brought to the fatal tree, in one year, no less than sixty repu- 
ted witches in Essex only. This wretch pretended to be a 
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critic in the certain marks betokening a witch, as moles, warts, 
spots, or wens, affirming they were teats to suckle imps. His 
favourite ordeal was by water; if the witches floated and 
swam, they were guilty, brought out and burnt ; if they sunk, 
or were innocent, then they were only drowned. Perhaps 
this ordeal arose from his most sacred majesty King James’s 
wise saying, “‘ As some persons had renounced their baptism 
by water, so the water refuses to receive them in return.” At 
length Hopkins became suspected as a wizard himself, and it 
was proved upon him in his own way, for the fellow had the 
assurance to swim, and ergo, being guilty was executed. 
There were more witchfinders than Hopkins, because they 
received 20s. a head for their services. Dr. Grey, editor of 
Hudibras, says that between three and four thousand persons 
had suffered death for the imputed crime of witchcraft, from 
1643 to the Restoration of Charles the Second. Butler, in his 
Hudibras, p. 2, cant. 3, alludes to this practice. 


On July 29, 1690, fifty-two witches were in the prisons of 
Scotland, some of whom gave proof of their witchery, by 
owning themselves guilty. 

Mrs. Hicks, and her daughter, aged nine years, were hang- 
ed at Huntingdon, for “selling their souls to the devil, 
tormenting their neighbours by making them vomit pins, for 
raising a storm so that a ship was almost lost, by pulling off 
their stockings and making a lather of soap.” 


The last instance of national credulity on this head, says 
Mr. Pennant, was the story of the witches of Thurso, who tor- 
menting for a long time an honest fellow, under the usual form 
of cats, at last provoked him so, that one night he put them to 
flight with his broad sword, and cut off the leg of one less nim- 
ble than the rest; on his taking it up, to his amazement, he 
found it belonged to a female of his own species, and next 
morning discovered the owner, an old hag, with only the com- 
panion leg tothis. ‘‘ The horrors of the tale were considera- 
bly abated in the place | heard it, by an unlucky inquiry made 
by one in company, viz. In what degree would the old woman 
have suffered, had the man cut off the cat’s tail ?””—(Pennant’s 
Scotland.) 


No species of witchcraft could ever have a stronger effect, 
than the following instance ot the power of fancy, whichis re- 
corded by Darwin in his Zoonomia. “A young farmer in 
Warwickshire, finding his hedges broken, and the sticks carried 
away during a frosty season, determined to watch for the thief. 
He lay many cold hours under a hay-stack, and at length an 
old woman, like a witch in a play, approached and began to 
pull up the hedge: he waited till she had tied her bundle of 
sticks, and was carrying them off, that he might convict her 
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the theft, and then springing from his concealment, he seized 
his prey with violent threats. After some altercation, in 
which her load was left upon the ground, she kneeled upon 
the bundle of sticks, and raising her arms to heaven, beneath 
the bright moon then at the full, spoke to the farmer, already 
shivering with cold, ‘ Heaven grant that thou mayest never 
know again the blessings to be warm!’ He complained of cold 
all the next day, and wore an upper coat, and in a few days 
another, and in a fortnight took to his bed, always saying noth- 
ing made him warm; he covered himself with very many 
blankets, and had a sieve over his face as he lay ; and from 
this one insane idea he kept his bed above twenty years, for 
fear of the cold air, till at length he died.” 


We have already shewn how witches were punished: some 
have refined even upon that. Del Rio is a great advocate for 
the rack—‘ in moderation, and according to the regulations of 
Pope Pius the Third, and so as not to cripple the criminal for 
life ;” but, lest the rack-advocate should not be precisely un- 
derstood, in order to obviate any misapprehension, he careful- 
ly explains, that he only intends to discountenance those tor- 
tures which fracture the bones, or lacerate the tendons :—as 
to simple dislocations, and such like, ‘ vx in tormentis ea po- 
test evitare.’ With the same species of humanity, the most 
hellish torture, which cruelty ever invented, that of keeping 
the sufferer without sleep for a week or ten days together, is 
recommended by him as being excellently adapted to women 
and others of delicate habits. 


Let us give a specimen of the trials of witches. In the year 
1615, Mrs. Anne Turner was tried, as an accomplice in the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. Sir Lawrence Hide, the 
queen’s attorney, charged her “with going to Dr. Forman, 
and by his skill in magic, to procure the earl of Somerset to 
love the countess of Essex, and Sir Arthur Manwaring to love 
Mrs. Turner.”” Several pictures and enchanting papers were 
produced in court, and it so happened that just at that moment, 
the scaffold in the hall gave a great crack, and put the audi- 
ence to the rout, they imagining the devil was coming among 
them. (State Trials.)\—In some of the parchments produced 
were the names of the particular devils, who were conjured to 
torment the Lord Somerset and Sir A. Manwaring, if their 
loves should not continue to those two ladies. Mrs. Turner 
also confessed she had practised many sorceries upon the earl 
of Essex’s person, At length the chief justice, Lord Coke, 
charged the jury, and told the prisoner that she had the seven 
deadly sins, viz. whore, bawd, sorcerer, witch, papist, felon, 
and murderer, and exhorted her to pray to God to cast those 


seven devils out of her. She was convicted. 
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When Mother Munnings was tried, in 1694, one witness 
swore, that coming from the alehouse, about nine o’clock at 
night, he looked in at ber window, and saw her take two imps 
out of her basket, a black one and a white one. The white 
imp was a lock of wool, which the poor old woman was about 
to spin, and the black imp its shadow. Upon such testimo- 
nials as these, old women became witches, and were forced to 
depart this life by fire or strangulation. 


But how are we to account for witches confessing them- 
selves really guilty of a crime for which they were to suffer? 
A crime which never existed, and a confession which must en- 
sure immediate execution.—There was an instance of this so 
late as 1699, when seven people were executed, who declared 
themselves guilty, and that their punishment was just. To 
add to the wonder, I will here subjoin, says Mr. Jackson, the 
reply of one of the counsel to another, who wanted to acquit 
the prisoners from the impossibility of the crimes existing, 
This sound philosophical argument procured a verdict of guil- 
ty from the jury, a sentence of death from the judge, and per- 
haps persuaded the prisoners themselves that they really were 
witches, so great is the force of divine eloquence! ‘ Satan’s 
natural knowledge,” said the learned counsel, ‘‘ makes him 
perfect in optics and limning, whereby he may easily bewitch 
the eyes of the others, to whom he intends that his instruments 
should not be seen in this manner, as was formerly hinted, viz. 
he constricts-the pores of the witches’ vehicle, which inter- 
cepts a part of the rays reflecting from her body ; he conden- 
ses the interjacent air with grosser meteors blown into it, or 
otherwise violently moves it, which drowns another part of the 
rays, and lastly, he obstructs the optic nerves with humours 
stirred towards them. All which, joined together, may easily 
intercept the whole rays reflecting from those bodies, so as to 
make no impression upon the common sense ; and yet, at the 
same time, by a refraction of the rays, gliding along the fitted 
sides of the volatile couch in which Satan transports them, 
and thereby meeting and coming to the eye, as if there were 
nothing interjacent ; the wall or chair behind the same bodies 
may be seen,”’ &c. &c.—( Jackson’s Four Ages. ) 


In the year 1702, one Richard Hathaway was tried before 
Lord Chief Justice Holt, for persuading the people he was 
bewitched, and for scratching and drawing blood from Sarah 
Morduck, pretending she was a witch, and that scratching 
her relieved him. This Hathaway was a most ingenious im- 
postor, persuading many he had fasted foriy days; that he was 
deaf, dumb, and blind ; that he brought away pins and rusty 
nails by wholesale ; and such was the infatuation of the people 
of Southwark, where this scene of witchcraft was performed, 
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that several testified on oath that such were the facts to their 
own knowledge, as well as belief. Dr. Martin, the rector of 
the parish, however, took a strange woman, feeing her for the 
purpose, and passed her on Hathaway as the witch Morduck ; 
and after the vice-witch had been well scratched and blood 
drawn, he, Hathaway, felt himself much better! the mistake 
being pointed out, he was cast down and relapsed. So decid- 
ed were the mob about his being bewitched, that they report- 
ed Dr. Martin was bribed, that the judge and jury were all 
bribed. One of Hathaway’s witnesses believed he was be- 
witched, for she was in the same condition when she was a 
irl herself, and flew over people’s heads. —A man of the name 
of Spurling sworn. 


Spurling. 1 went to see Hathaway three times, because I 
heard he was under a supernatural power. 

Lord Chief Justice Holt. What do you think that was? Was 
it an infernal power ? 

Spurling. A diabolical spirit. 

Lord Ch. Just. Did you ever hear the power of a diabolical 
spirit described ? 

Spurling. No; but I suppose those that are under witch- 
eraft are under such a spirit. 

Lord Ch. Just. But can a diabolical spirit enable a man to 
fast forty davs? 

Spurling. 1 cannot tell that; I was acquainted with one 
that was under a supernatural power, and was in such a con- 
dition as this man was. 

Lord Ch. Just. Did he fast too? 

Spurling. I know not that. 

Lord Ch. Just. 1 never knew that the devil ever made such 
a bold attempt. 

Hathaway was found guilty, and four others, who had as- 
saulted the poor old woman under the pretence of her being a 
witch. 


Jane Wenham was tried before Sir John Powell, then judge. 
—Her adversaries swore she could fly. The judge addressed 
her, “ Prisoner, can you fly?” “ Yes, my lord,” she replied. 
“Well, then,” replied the judge, “ you may, there is no law 
against flying.” She thus lost her character, but secured her 
life; for Sir John Powell would not convict her, even by con- 
fession.—(Noble’s Continuation of Grainger, p. 168.) 


It is astonishing, and, indeed, a humbling reflection on that. 
otherwise great and good man, Sir Matthew Hale, who was so 
far subject to the superstitious credulity of the times, as to pass 
sentence of death on two old crazy wretches for the alleged 
crime of witchcraft ; for which they were executed, at Bury 
St. Edmunds, in 1664. 
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Law and justice were never administered with more effect 
than when Lord Chief Justice Holt presided in the King’s 
Bench, for all the terrors of impartiality sat on his brow.  |t 
happened that a poor decrepit creature was brought before 
him, as a sinner of great magnitude. ‘‘ What is her crime ?” 
‘“Witcheraft.” ‘“* How is it proved?” ‘She uses a spell,” 
“ Let me see it.” A scrap of parchment was handed to him. 
“How came you by this?” “A young gentleman, my lord, 
gave it me to cure my daughter’s ague.” ‘ Did it cure her?” 
“OQ yes, my lord, and many others.”” “I am glad of it. Gen- 
tlemen of the jury, when I was young and thoughtless, and out 
of money, I, and some companions as unthinking as myself, 
went to this woman’s house, then a public one; we had no 
money to pay our reckoning ; | hit upon a stratagem to get off 
scot-free. On seeing her daughter ill, I pretended J had a 
spell to cure her; | wrote the classic line you see; so that if 
any one is punishable, it is me, not the poor woman, the pri- 
soner.” She was acquitted by the jury, and rewarded by the 
judge. (Noble’s Biog. Hist. p. 164.) Upon one occasion, 
(see Mr. Laing’s History of Scotland,) thirty unhappy wretches 
were convicted of witchcraft, and burnt at Fife! 


In the midst of all this, it never struck any one that there 
was some absurdity in asserting that a prisoner, who was 
charged with gliding through a key-hole, and flying some hun- 
dreds of miles between midnight and sun-rise, would submit to 
pine in a dungeon, and then be burnt whilst she had the pow- 
ers of hell at direction. 


So-late as the year 1759, one Susanna Hannokes, an elderly 
woman of Wingrove, near Aylesbury, was accused by a neigh- 
bour of bewitching her spinning-wheel, so that she could not 
make it go round, and offered to make oath of it before a ma- 
gistrate ; on which the husband, in order to justify his wife, 
insisted on her being tried by the church Bible, and that the 
accuser should be present. Accordingly she was conducted 
to the parish-church, where she was stripped of all her clothes 
to her shift and undercoat, and weighed against the Bible: 
when, to the no small mortification of her accuser, she out- 
weighed it, and was honourably acquitted of the charge.— 
(Dodsley’s Register, 1759.) 


On the 16th of September, 1769, a petition was presented 
to a magistrate in Ireland, against one Ann Lawler, of Rath- 
cool, for bewitching the petitioner, John Keating, and render- 
ing him impotent ; but, before any proofs could be commenc- 
ed, the witch very prudently made her escape. 


The witch act, a disgrace to the code of English laws, was 
not repealed till the year 1736!!! By the following it would 
appear that some saving clauses of it still remained; for, ™ 
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the Reports of the House of Commons, of March 23, 1821, 
we notice, the third and final reading of the Witchcraft Re- 
peal Bill. 

The North-American Indians have their divines, whom 
they call paw-waws, or wizards, who use strange gestures, dis- 
tortions, horrid smokes, burnings and scents, and several such 
things, which the sorcerers, in ancient times, are said to have 
used in casting nativities, in philters, and in determining, or, 
as they pretended, directing the fate of persons, by—burning 
such and such herbs and roots, as hellebore, wormwood, sto- 
rax, devil’s wort, mandrake, night-shade, and abundance more 
such, which are called noxious plants ; also melting such and 
such minerals, gums, and poisonous things, and by several 
hellish mutterings and markings over them. The like do 
these paw-waws. 

Cotton Mather, a grave and religious writer, attributed the 
increase of witches in New England to the paw-waws send- 
ing their spirits amongst them; but the paw-waws retorted 
the accusation. Nineteen persons were hanged, one pressed 
to death for being mute ; in fact, there were one hundred and 
fifty more committed for trial on the same charge of witch- 
craft, and two hundred more accused. Cotton Mather rea- 
sons on all this as he would on election and predestination, 
and fights satan stoutly. But the most remarkable blunder 
was committed by the jury, whose eyes became opened as 
soon as they committed all this mischief. ‘* We signify to all, 
in general, and to the sufferers in special, our deep sense of, 
and sorrow for, our errors; and we hereby declare that we 
were sadly deluded and mistaken: we also pray that we may 
be considered candidly and aright by the living sufferers, as 
being then under the power of a strong and general delusion.” 


We read of nine old women being burnt at Kalisk, in Po- 
land, charged with having bewitched and rendered unfruitful 
the lands belonging to a gentleman in that palatinate. (4nnu- 
al Register, 1775.) The manure which the estate of this 
Vandal probably wanted was thus supplied! And, in Dulaure’s 
Account of Bearne, he produces a record of credit (reprinted 
in 1694, and called ‘ Lous Priviledges, Franquises,’ &c.) a 
a complaint of one village against another, concering an ef- 
fort of witchcraft, by which ‘neither the land, the women, nor 
the cattle, had produced any fruit during six years !? This is 
dated A. D. 1348. 


In favour of witchcraft, however, there has been started a 
very beautiful theory. It places in the eye all the phenom- 
ena of witchcraft, particularly of that branch called fascina- 
tion. It is certain, say they, that the eye has always been es- 
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teemed the chief seat, or rather organ, of witchcraft ; though, 
by most, without knowing why or wherefore: the effect was, 
apparently, owing to the eye; but how, was not dreamed of, 
Thus the phrase, to have an evil eye, is equivalent to being a 
witch. The eye of old bilious persons, they continue, being 
depraved and irritated by a vicious habitude of body, are there- 
by rendered more penetrating and malignant. Lord help our 
old friends, the children of luxury, who are compelled to visit 
Bath and Cheltenham every now and then. To all this phi- 
losophy, however ingenious, we beg it may be known unto all 
men, that we acknowledge no witchery whatever in any eyes 
but in those of a beautiful young woman. There lies the real 
magic, the true talisman, the fascination, which attracts, seizes 
upon, and makes us as resistless as new-born babes ; a bilious 
eye, indeed! True, the stronger animals may have this pow- 
er over the timid ones. A snake may, by its look, cause a 
mouse or a bird to walk complaisantly down its throat, for so 
we read. The eye of the setting-dog confounds the simple 
and unwary partridge. In our chapter of Eyes, page 183, we 
therefore, purposely omitted the philosophy of a bilious eye 
operating toward witchcraft in the ancient human race; for 
wiiches were, in general, old beldames, whose poverty mark- 
ed them out for persecution. It would have been a far more 
serious complaint against those young and bewitching eyes 
which have lured the wisest of men to their very destruction, 
in all ages and in all places ; and more so, as the witchery was 
so pleasing as to last as long as the said eyes sparkled with the 
true Promethean fire. 











FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


Ler us take the English character first—When Julivs 
Cesar toek it into his head to invade this country, Cicero, al- 
so, did our ancestors the favour to suppose ‘ the inhabitants 
would do for slaves, and that would be the only benefit which 
would result from it; and, with much pleasure, tells Atticus 
that he must not expect, among the slaves, men of letters and 
able musicians. 


The food of our forefathers was not of the most eligible 
sort, since a few berries were all that they had to boast of. 
Who would believe that it is the same country, the native 
fruits of which were, once, only the blackberry, elderberry, 
acorn, hips, and haws, that has been since embellished and 
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fructified with apples and quinces from Syria; apricots from 
Epirus ; plums from Damascus; peaches from Persia and 
Carthage; pears and figs from Egypt and Greece; cherries 
from Pontus ; beans and peas from Spain; kidney-beans from 
the East-Indies ; cabbage and lettuce from Holland ; potatoes 
from Santa Fe, in Mexico ; turnips from Hanover ; gooseber- 
ries from Flanders; currants from Zante; the cauliflower 
from Cyprus; asparagus from Asia; celery from Flanders ; 
cucumbers from Palestine ; artichokes from Holland; hops 
from Artois, in Flanders; horseradish from China; cresses 
from Crete; fennel from the Canary Islands; and flowers 
from all parts of the world ? 


Yet, according to Bede, the ecclesiastical historian, our an- 
cestors were comely fellows ; for he tells us, that St. Gregory, 
commonly called the great, (who was born in 544.) “ ona 
time saw beautiful boys walking in the market-place at Rome, 
and demanded from whence they were ; answer was made to 
him, *‘ Out of the isles of Britain.’ Then asked he, whether 
they were Christians or no? ‘They said,‘ No.’ ‘Alas, for 
pity,’ said Gregory, ‘ that Ce fiend should be the Jord of 






such fine folks; and that th@y who carry such grace in their 
countenances, should be void of grace in their hearts.’ Then 
he would know of them, by what name their nation was called ; 
and they told him ‘Angleshmen:’ ‘ And justly be they so 
called,’ quoth he, ‘for they have angel-like faces, and scem 
meet to be made coheirs with the angels in heaven.’ ”’ 


Need it, therefore, be deemed very wonderful if we select 
some of the extraordinary modern opinions of foreigners about 
this very extraordinary race of people, the English, who, ac- 
cording to them, have more than gone back to their primeval 
barbarism: in doing this it must be owned, however, we hold 
no very flattering mirror up to view. Still it is curious to see 
how ‘ the savages of Europe”’ have been pourtrayed by differ- 
ent writers. Le Sage, the celebrated author of Gil Blas, pit- 
ied usas “the most unhappy people on the face of the earth 
—with liberty, property, and three meals a-day.” The late 
king of Portugal pronounced the English a very barbarous 
nation, since “they cut off their sovereigns’ heads and their 
horses’ tails.” But, to begin,—about the year 1763, there 
was a work published in France, entitled ‘ Les Sauvages 
d’Kurope.’ The author's name we forget, but it appears a 
worthy prototype of that General Pillet. By the term Sav- 
ages of Europe, is meant the English. ‘The book made some 
noise at the time. We shall give some extracts from the 
work, and the reader may make his own comment. 
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Page 9. “‘ The English give themselves the haughty title of 
kings of the sea, but are really no more than pirates. They 
live by plunder. ‘Their power consists in the art of raising a 
contribution from their neighbours, to prevent tillage: the 
know how to rob, but cannot conquer. It is plain that they 
are ignorant of the art of war, since they have ever been the 
slaves of those who thought them worth the trouble of van- 
quishing. Almost every invasion which has been made on 
their island has succeeded: the Romang the Danes, the Sax- 
ons, the Normans,(strange the author did not add, the French !) 
have conquered and enslaved them.” 


In describing the way the English treat the French prison- 
ers. 


Page 12, ‘‘ They tied a heap of wretches neck and heels, 
and half stripped, hauled unmercifully out of the hold of a 
ship, and thrown ashore. These were French taken bya 
Dover privateer, and whom the inhabitants were plundering, 
&c. Women passengers were treated as roughly as the men; 
their beauty was no protection to them. These wretched 
victims were loaded with abuseggtripped of their clothes, and 
driven, half naked, to seek for sh@lter in the fields. They were 
those ladies whose hands had, perhaps, twenty-four hours be- 
fore, been respectfully kissed by sighing lovers, now obliged to 
run, helter-skelter, through mud and filth, with their petti- 


coats about their heels, pursued by the hisses and hootings of 
the brutal mob. In the mean time, the prisoners were drag- 
ged away to their dungeons by the furious islanders.” 


Page 18. Again, “the name of savages is infinitely above 
their deserts ; ; they are monsters ; they are beasts of prey !” 


Page 20. “ These beings (the English,) whom nature has 
endowed with the same faculties as ourselves, and whom she 
intends to be as ourselves, keep the middle station, betweena 
man and the brute. The ruggedness of their tempers keeps 
pace with the progress of their genius ; and their only alter- 
native is the grossest stupidity, or the most savage ferocity; 
such is the actual state of the English ; their cruelty is the 
consequence of their unenlightened situation.’ 


Page 39. At theatre.—‘‘ Accustomed to shed the tear of 
sensibility at the Parisian theatre, he expected to enjoy that 
pleasing melancholy which a well-wrote and acted tragedy in- 
spires. The curtain rose; his eyes were entertained with 
murders, ghosts, death-heads, scaffolds, wheels, and gibbets, 
accompanied by a due number of executioners.” 


Page 41. “The French are melted by the sighs of love: 
they feel for virtue in distress ; their tender sensations are ea- 
sily moved: but, to make savages feel, we must have recourse 
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to something terrible—daggers, flames, and all kinds of hor- 
rors, are absolutely necessary to kindle in the heart of a bar- 
barian even the least spark of humanity.” 


Page 45. “ He spoke of England as a country whose in- 
habitants, rendered more savage by the gobbets of raw meat 
which they devoured, starved their prisoners, lamed foreigners 
as soon as they arrived, tore jewels from ladies’ ears, and 
showered stones on those who were weak enough to attempt 
to reason with them.” 


Page 54. “* What is it characterizes a savage people ? It is 
the want of laws, of religion, and humanity. Now the Eng- 
lish have laws laid down for their observance ; but I know that 
they never would have received them but for the pleasure of 
being able tobreak them. Laws, in other countries, human- 
ize the people, but with the English they only serve to give 
them more opportunities of dipping their hands in blood : 
nothing is sacred amongst these barbarians: most savages re- 
spect their chiefs ; but the English, if their king displeases 
them, knock him on the head upon the spot, and set up 
another !”? 


Page 56. “* What are the joys of society in England? They 
drink immoderately, and eat in proportion: they swear, they 
kick, they cuff, and, when tired of these enchanting pleasures, 
they hang and drown themselves.” 


Page 59. “It is among civilized nations that you must look 
for the pleasures of society : here every vice as well as every 
crime has its votaries.”’ 


Page 64. ** These people never distinguish between justice 
and injustice ; between misfortunes and crimes: they former- 
ly butchered one of their own admirals because he had not 
beaten his enemy.” 


Page 67. ‘* As to amending them, we must even leave them 
to themselves, and admire the wisdom of nature in separating 
them, by the ocean, from the rest of the world.” 


Page 103. “*Oh! this infernal island, where every single 
principle of the law of nature is counteracted ; where neither 
the girls have decency, the fathers authority, the laws power, 
nor the inhabitants humanity! A perpetual war is carried on 
between the children and their parents, the parents and the 
judges, the judges and common sense.” 


Voltaire, speaking of our plays, says of “ The Orphan,” that 
Chamont, as a proof of the barbarism of the English stage asks 
his sister, if she has not lost her honour, in aterm peculiarly 
gross, “nd aftirms that Polydore twice pulls his beloved and 
lovely orphan by the hair of her head across the stage. The 
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famous soliloquy in Hamlet, beginning—To be, or not to be, he 
has variously burlesqued, as thus : 


To dance, or not to dance, 
To drink, or not to drink, 
T . 
o dress, or not to dress, 
To ride, or not to ride, 
To pay, or not to pay, 
To sing, or not to sing, that is the question. 


Gemelli, an Italian traveller, who wrote about the year 
1700, told all Europe ‘“ that he could find nothing amongst 
us but our writings to distinguish us from the worst of barba- 
rians.” 


The character of the English, as given by foreigners, is real- 
ly amusing. There was a M. G. Dourx, who gives us a feroci- 
ty ‘‘ which is productive of strong reasoning In one, and in an- 
other brutality.” He says, “ Itisa common thing in England 
for a girl to vow that she will marry the first man she meets ; 
and accordingly they are married : Some of them make a vow 
at a tavern to murder the first they meet with, and they have 
kept their word. Their noblesse often box and play at bowls 
with the lowest among the people. Their tragedies are dramat- 
ic monsters, half butchery, half farce. In one of their come- 
dies the devil enters sneezing, and somebody says to the devil, 
God bless you! They deem suicide an act of bravery, and fre- 
quently kill themselves on slight occasions, or to mortify an- 
other ; a husband, dissatisfied with the behaviour of his wife, 
who by his death would be a considerable loser, threatened, if 
she did not mend her manners, to be revenged of her by hang- 
ing himself! I shall finish (he adds) by the recital of a very 
extraordinary affair, which could never have entered any head 
but that of an Englishwoman. She was so piqued at being 
told, that women had as great a propensity to love as men, that 
she instantly made a vow of perpetual virginity, and accordiug- 
ly died a virgin, at the age of fourscore: she left in her wiila 
number of legacies to virgins : she endeavoured to prove that 
the proportion in the pleasure of love between the two sexes 
was as 40 to 83: this droll calculation reminds me, that as the 
Italians constantly introduce buffoonery, the Germans wine, 
the Spaniards devotion, the French gallantry, so the English, 
upon all occasions, introduce calculation !’—Thus far the 1n- 
imitable M. Dourx. But we have others. The English have 
been further represented by foreigners as follows. Hentzner, 
who travelled here in the time of Queen Elizabeth, says, that 
three hundred criminals were annually executed ; and yet he 
is astonished how the goldsmiths in London expose their pre- 
cious wares! That the roads about Dover were dreadfully 11- 
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fested with—ghosts! Sorbiere, in his voyage to England, de- 
scribes us as a lazy people : .“* They are mutinous subjects, and 
yet may be easily brought to any thing, provided you fill their 
bellies.” Grosley wrote his ‘ Londres’ about the commence- 
ment of the reign of George the Third. Grosley makes our 
majority-members in the house cry ya, ya, and the speaker he 
calls Le Spik ! at the same time lamenting the barbarism of 
our language, and prophesying that we shall all parley vous 
some of these days. Our melancholy, or ennui, he attributes 
to the fogs, to beef, and to heavy beer, and to pit-coal ; the 
vapours from all which ascend to an Englishman’s brain, and 
there take up their settling place. We are so prone to sui- 
cide, that high balustrades are cautiously placed upon all the 
bridges, to prevent the voluntary waste of life; and yet he 
himself saw twenty-eight skulls taken up from one place in 
the river; perhaps he thought the bed of the Thames a gol- 
gotha, a place of skulls, probably a pavement in skull Mosaic. 
After all, as Frenchmen are determined not to understand our 
jargon, he might have mistaken the said skulls for the water- 
men’s skullers, and the cry of oars, oars, for an indelicate in- 
vitation into an English waterside brothel. Others attribute 
our ennui to not having bails and theatres on Sunday, and to 
the high price of wine, which, if the duties should be lower- 
ed, then scurvy, jaundice, and consumption, our diseases ; 
suicide our resource ; heresy and sedition, our mental disor- 
ders, would all be prevented! They tell us, too, that our phy- 
siclans wear long swords, and are always dressed in black ; 
that meat covered with sugar appear at our tables ; that tur- 
tles are served up to our lord-mayors in their shells ; that our 
Christmas dinner is a detestable pottage of dry raisins and 
boiled prunes; that we love boxing, ’tis a part of our educa- 
tion ; our ladies attend the matches, where the boxers begin 
by butting at each other like rams. Our college professors 
box. Our highwaymen are fine fellows, well bred, and gal- 
lant to the fair: when, however, they come to be hanged, 
they are exalted in full dress and in perukes, with white 
gloves. Ouramateurs of racing are called black-legs, because 
of their black boots, which they never take off. Our opposi- 
tion members of parliament are Wigths. or Wighs. Sir Tho- 
mas Lethbridge is called by the French Courier Sir Tho- 
mas Litharbudge. In the feuilleton of a French journal (the 
Bon Francais of March 22) is this sentence : Cheshire gue 
les Anglais écrivent Schakespeare. Thereby, we suppose, 
kindly intending to teach the English nation the English lan- 
guage. 


Thus we see that foreigners, i. e. those who travel into Eng- 
land, are exceedingly entertaining in their remarks upon our 
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manners and customs. Hear Mr. Karamsin a Russian: “ The 
English in general do not much care about salad, and garden 
herbs: roast beef and beef-steaks are their usual food ; and 
hence their blood becomes thick, and themselves phlegmatic, 
melancholy, and not unfrequently self-murderers. To this 
predisposing cause of the spleen, (continues the Muscovite,) 
we may add the following, viz. the mists continually rising 
out of the sea, and the smoke of the pit-coal, which hangs 
like a dense cloud over the towns and villages.” —Karamsin 
also gives us the fate of a rich Englishman: “ He travels, 
becomes a virtuoso, a man of taste, and a collector ; launch. 
es out into every species of extravagance, marries a wife, 
and at last shoots himself—and all this merely from ennw.” 
Thus doth Karamsin account for our stupidity : “ Roast 
beef and potatoes, and a pudding! the cause of their phleg- 
matic character, their incapacity of excelling in the fine arts, 


and their numerous suicides in the gloomy month of Novem. 
ber.” 


Monsieur Rubicon. in his De ? Angleterre, says, trials by 
jury are heldin contempt by English loach ; that the feudal 
system is at this time maintained in its full vigour; that pre- 
sentations to livings are usually sold by auction, or played for 
at the gaming-table ; Blackstone’s Commentaries was the re- 
sult of one.of the most ill-judged intellects that Britain ever 


produced ; that Mr. Pitt was a coxcomb, but Mr. Dundas a 
statesman ; that Protestantism increases immorality ; that the 
Englishwomen always have a bunch of keys hanging by their 
sides, even the most fashionable, and that when they walk out, 
the jingling music vibrates on the ear every step she takes ; 
that our average yearly consumption of meat is 220/bs. per 
head, but the French only 16/6s. and so on. 


General Pillet states, ‘ That 150,000 Frenchmen perished 
in tortures on board our prison-ships, during the last two wars,” 
which must have proved us to be very inhuman to the convic- 
tion of his French readers. But if, as it is known, that not 
above one in ten has died, then the total number of prisoners 
in our prison-ships must have been 1,500,000, which would 
fill 2000 sail of the line: now, as not above one-half of the 
prisoners were put into ships, but into gaols and castles, no 
less than three millions of prisoners must have fell into our 
hands, in the course of twenty years, a larger number than we 
should have expected a French general to compliment us with. 
What Pillet, however, says, must be true, because “ he him- 
self saw at Norman Cross, a little corner of a burial ground, in- 
to which 4000 French prisoners had been huddled.” “ Every 
day hundreds of his countrymen were starved to death, or 
poisoned by the meat given them.” At last the French pris- 
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oners, famished, ate whatever they could catch. ‘‘ One day 
my lord Cordower, (probably Lord Cawdor,) colonel of the 
Caermarthen militia, which was guarding the prison at Por- 
chester, having occasion to enter the prison, tied his horse to 
the rails: in ten minutes the horse disappeared, for he was 
torn to pieces and devoured. When my lord came out he 
was naturally surprised not to find his horse, and would not be- 
lieve what had happened to him, till he was shewn the bowels 
and skin, which also was devoured by a miserable starved 
wretch in bis presence! An enormous butcher’s dog, and indeed 
every dog which entered the prison,was eaten in the same way!”? 
(p. 318, 369, Pillet L’Angleterre.) As to our general char- 
acter—‘* | know England too well to believe in the existence 
of any virtue whatsoever in that island.’ (p. 119.) And, 
“ whenever in this country you meet a society of twenty per- 
sons, one may be certain that amongst them there is at least 
one thief or one murderer.” (p. 184.) Our wives are in 
jeopardy ; for, “ between December, 1807, and June, 1813, 
one hundred and seventy-one wives were murdered by their 
husbands !” But, says Pillet, ‘the fact is as certain as it is 
easy of proof (and who can deny this?) : but one only was 
punished out of all this number.”” The secret murders of wives, 
one year with another, must amount to many thousands. But 
it appears too that these English ladies have so little grace, 
that ‘‘ one may say, literally, an Englishwoman has two left 
hands.” Shoplifting is notorious by the ladies of quality, and 
about tea-time they are all tipsey, not with wine, but brandy. 
Their chastity is on a par: * ALL the young women of Eng- 
land live in a state of incontinence.” ‘ The virtue of the 
married Englishwomen is that of slaves; it lasts just as long 
as the watchfulness of the beast with whom they may be united.” 
(p. 55.) This Pillet, when he published his book, (an edition 
of which sold off in an hour at Paris,) was a major-general, and 
a knight of St. Louis! 


Even so late as last year, in the Neckar Zeitung, a German 
journal, we read that our “‘ roads swarm with robbers ; and the 
cruelty towards beasts is carried to such an extent, that 
(what will be scarcely believed) it is the practice to. cut 
pieces of flesh from oxen, whilst alive, in order that the 
meat may be more tender for the table. The cold-blooded 
cruelty of the children is also peculiarly worthy remark ; 
and the brutal conduct of the men towards their wives is 


gone so far, that the courts of justice no longer pun- 
ish it.” 


Our climate is one of those things we cannot help. We 
cannot be expected to teach an English sun good manners, 
since we possess none ourselves. Caraccioli, the Neapolitan, 
54 
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ambassador, when at the court of England, was ever complain- 
ing of our horrid and gloomy atmosphere. Ona very beautiful 
dav, however, he was asked by the king, whether he did not 
now think himself at Naples? * Ah, Sire,’’ replied Caraccioli, 
“ the moon of the king, my master, is worth more than your 
majesty’s sun.” ( Levis Souvenirs.) Even Tacitus, in his Life 
of Agricola, said, the sky of Britain is deformed by clouds and 
frequent rains.—And we find that, when the Persian ambassa- 
dor arrived here, in the month of November, the gloom of the 
weather had a sensible effect upon his health and spirits. For 
two months Mirza never saw our sun, and it was fully believed 
by his suite, that they had got into regions beyond its influence : 
when one day several of them rushed toward him with great 
joy to announce that they had just seen it, and that if he made 
haste he might perhaps be in time to see it also. ( Morier.) 
Still we may as well be satisfied with our climate ; for Sir John 
Sinclair says, in his Code of Health, 4 volumes, 8vo. that the 
air of a certain valley in Norway is so excessively salubrious, 
that the inhabitants frequently live much longer than they 
wish, and get themselves removed to less blessed situations, 
that they may have the comfort of dying the sooner.—And 
we further find, that the inhabitants of Barcelona are some- 
times troubled with an unpleasant east wind, bringing in a fog, 
which for many days before is observed standing off at sea, as 
if watching and waiting for an opportunity to land. ‘ The 
pores of the natives (says Mr. Townshend) are then locked 
up, and the temper becomes s0 irritable, that the best friends 
must be careful how they meet.” Happy Englishmen, so ac- 


customed to fogs, who run against one another in perfect good 
humour ! 


To digress a little further as to the climate, it may be pos- 
sibly very natural, and very proper for English poets and po- 
etesses to enlist the climate of their country, at particular sea- 
sons, to further the afflatus of their poem. Thus Mrs. Kath- 
arine Phillips enlisted the seasons in her coronation ode upon 
Charles the Second (published 1667): the weather previous 
to it was certainly very boisterous and stormy ; but on that 
day, whether foretold or not, by the Patridges or the Francis 


Moores of the day, it turned out remaikably fine, the sun shin- 
ing resplendently. 


So clear a season, and so snatch’d from storms, 
Shews Heav’n delights to see what man performs. 
Well knew the sun, if such a day were dim, 

It would have been an injury to him ; 

For then a cloud had from his eye conceal’d 

The noblest sight that ever he beheld. 

He, therefore, check’d th’ invading rains we fear’d, 
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And in a bright parenthesis appear’d ; 

So that we knew not which look’d most content, 
The king, the people, or the firmament ; 

But the solemnity once fully past, 

The storm return’d with an impetuous haste, 
And Heav’n and earth, each other to out-do, 
Vied both in cannons, and in fire-works too. 
So Israel pass’d through the divided flood, 
While in obedient heaps the ocean stood ; 

But the same sea (the Hebrews once on shore) 
Return’d in torrents where it was before. 


In the preceding pages we have exhibited a specimen of un- 
usual candour in the portraiture of ourselves. We shall not 
make a word of comment, for it is needless, but proceed to 
the French character, which, being mostly drawn by them- 
selves, may be possibly taken as the true one. 





Let us now, therefore, speak of a nation with whom horse- 
manship does more than all the cardinal virtues. 


The ancient Gauls dipped their new-born children into cold 
water, to render them more robust, and to temper them like 
steel. In their assemblies, such as were appointed to impose 
silence, were allowed to cut a piece off the clothes of the per- 
son who caused the interruption. ( Strabo.) An over-fat man 
was formerly fined, and the fine was annually increased or di- 
minished according to size. 


Of the modern French, hear first their own countryman, 
Montesquieu, who, in his Persian Letters, exposes with great 
sprightliness and energy, the custom of the French to treat 
the most trifling things with seriousness, and turn the most im- 
portant into ridicule ; their conversation so noisy and frivo- 
lous ; their languor even in the lap of pleasure; their preju- 
dices and their actions in continuakcontradiction to their un- 
derstanding ; their ardent love of glory, joined to the most 
profound homage to the idol of court favour; their courtiers 
so servile, and yet so vain; their outward politeness to, and 
their innate contempt of foreigners, or affected partiality to- 
wards them; the extravagance of their taste, than which no- 
thing can be more contemptible, except the eagerness of all 
Europe to adopt it ; their barbarous disdain of the most re- 
spectable occupations of a citizen, namely, commerce and the 
administration of justice; their literary disputes, so warm and 
yet so useless; their rage of writing and judging without 
knowledge. 
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Another.—The gaiety ofthe French is a pecuhiarity in their 
national character; and, what is extremely remarkable, nothin 
can overcome it; nothing can deject that hght and lively peo. 
ple. Let them be loaded with taxes, let their trade be ruined, 
their fleets sunk, their armies defeated ; all this makes little 
alteration in their demeanour ; they don’t sing a song the less, 
or look a whit graver on this account ; nay, more, a French- 
man is immediately comforted under the loss of a town,a prov- 
ince, or a battle, if he be allowed to level an epigram at the 
head of a minister, or general to whose charge those misfor- 
tunes are laid. A joke dispels the gloom of affliction, and a 
bon moi diffuses cheerfulness through a sad heart ; a jack-pud- 
ding, jeau poltage, ina French style, is the best preservative 
against the scurvy ; and it is well known, that when the great 
Lewis heard of a spirit of desertion having got into a strong 
garrison, he always sent a merry-andrew to retain the soldiers 
in their duty. The author of a Letter (printed at Lyons, 
1763, and then at Amsterdam, from which this is extracted) 
imputes all this to the following causes: Ist, to their climate ; 
2d, to the nature of their government, which exempts them 
from all influence or share in public affairs, the transactions 
of which render them more naturally grave ‘and serious ; ; 
to that vanity which gives the French a fond and pleasing no- 
tion of their superiority over all other nations ; 4th, to their 
sociability. 

We will now give a very masterly character of the French, 
which we find in Brown’s Estimate of the manners of the 
Times, part 2, sec. 6.—The character of the French nation, 
though inconsistent, is respectable : they have found, or rath- 
er invented, the art of uniting all extremes: they have vir- 
tues and vices, strengths and weaknesses, scemingly incompat- 
ible : they are effeminate, yet they are brave ; insincere, yet 
honorable ; hospitable, not benevolent; vain, yet subtle ; 
splendid, not generous ; warlike, yet polite ; : plausible, not 
virtuous ; mercantile, yet not mean. In trifles serious, gay 
in enterprise, women at the toilet, heroes in the field, profligate 
at heart. In conduct decent, divided in opinion, in action 
united, in manners weak, but strong in principle : contempti- 
ble in private life, in public formidable. 


The testimonial of the Duke of Sully, who gave it in 1603, 
is of no mean import. ‘| am accustomed to speak my senti- 
ments freely, and never more so than when they might be of 
use in correcting our (French) manners. The youth of our na- 
tion have not yet divested themselves of that vain, pert, and 
conceited air, nor those licentious and even audacious man- 
ners, with which we have, in all ages, been reproached. Un- 
fortunately, too, they are not more circumspect amoung for: 
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eigners than in their own country, where they are accustom- 
ed to spend their lives at gaming tables, and other places of 
debauchery, and run into boundless excesses.” —( Sully’s Mem. 
yol. 3, p- 106.) 


Let us now proceed, from general character, to individual 
instances, all developing the same morale. And first, as to 
their astonishing inconsistency ; and nothing can so well mark 
this trait in the French character as the followin g fact: Ona 
day, when several victims were immolating to the fury of 
Robespierre, a great concourse of people were assembled : 
on that very spot, at the foot of that very scaffold where these 
victims suffered, a mountebauk had reared his motley chair, 
and was exhibiting his monkey antics ; and while soine were 
gazing at the stroke of the guillotine, others were laughing at 
the buffoonery of this jean-potage.—-( King’s Letters from 
France. ) 


Their vanity is inordinate. Grimm, speaking of Raynal’s 
Indies, says, “It is a capital book, such an one as I believe 
never would have been written any where but in France !”” Let us 
pursue this extraordinary natural eccentricity a little farther. 
We find, in Sonnini’s Travels in Egypt, vol. 1. p. 2, the fol- 
lowing burst of French glory! “The French Republic, which, 
in the space of a few years, has hurried through ages of glory, 
has just superseded the existence of the order of Malta: it has 
looked down with disdain on the advantages which that insti- 
tution procured to France, and the hope of concord of which 
it opened a glimpse to the nations. Speculations like these 
were too narrow for the immensity of her power: mistress of 
the Mediterranean, by means of the conquest of Malta and 
Gozzi, she has extended her departments as far as the Seas of 
the Levant, and thas appropriated to herself the commerce 
of it; while, by her intimate alliances with the nations who 
can no longer have an interest separate from hers, she has 
accomplished the great work of social order—the fraterniza- 
tion of mankind.”? Let the pen of impartiality, however, 
tella better story. At the time of the publication of Son- 
nini’s Travels, the trifling event of the battle of the Nile, 
on the Ist and 2d of August, 1798, was well known in 
France. Mistress of the Mediterranean, indeed! But let the 
following list declare the then state of this French maritime 


supe riority at the identical time when the above rodomontade 
Was issued, 
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French line of battle ships. 


1. Le Guerrier 74 guns, 700 men, taken, 
2. Le Conquerant 700 do. 
3. Le Spartiate 700 do. 
4. L’Aquilon - - - - - ‘+ + - 74 700 do. 
5. Le Soverain Peuple 700 do. 
6. Le Franklin - - - - 800 do, 
7. L’Orient 1010 burnt. 
8. Le Tonnant - - - - 800 taken, 
9. L’Hereux 700 do. 
10. Le Timoleon 700 burnt, 
11. Le Mercure - - - - 700 taken, 
12. Le Guillaume Tell 800 escaped, 
13. Le Géneréux 700 do. 


Frigates. 


14. La Diane -«----- -- 48 300 do. 
15. La Justice 300 do. 
16. L’Artémise 250 burnt, 
17. La Sérieuse - - - - - - - - 36 250 dis- 
masted and sunk.—London Gazette Ext. Oct. 2, 1798, 


We shall give an anecdote of Fontenelle. It would be ridi- 
culous to pronounce a nation selfish and insensibie, because 
their greatest philosophers were so ; but it does appear, from 
Grimm, at any rate, that all these, their greatest and most 
elevated philosophers, were pretty much alike in their friend- 
ships. Monsieur de Fontenelle, who lived till within one month 
of one hundred, was singular in his conduct ; for it was remarked 
of him that he was never known either to laugh or to cry, and 
he even boasted of this insensibility. A friend of his, upon one 
occasion, shed tears upon some melancholy occasion: Fonte- 
nelle enquired, with affected alarm, what was the matter with 
him ; and, upon being told that his feelings overpowered hia, 
replied, “ Your feelings, sir! It is now about fourscore years 
since I bade adieu to feelings, and to pastoral poetry.” But 
the asparagus story is still more indicative of Fontenelle. He 
had a great gout for this vegetable, and preferred it dressed 
with oil. One day, a certain bon vivant abbe, with whom he 
was particularly intimate, came unexpectedly to dinner. The 
abbe was very fond of asparagus also, but liked it dressed with 
butter. Fontenelle said, that, for such a friend, there was no 
sacrifice of which he did not feel himself capable ; and that 
he should have half the dish of asparagus which he had just 
ordered for himself, and that half, moreover, should be done 
with butter. While they were conversing together thus friend- 
ly, the poor abbe falls suddenly down in an apoplectic fit: 
upon which his friend, Fontenelle, instantly springs up, scam- 
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ers down to the kitchen with the utmost agility, and bawls 
out to his eook, with eagerness, “ The whole with oil! the 
whole with oil! as at first !’—( Grimm’s Correspondence.) 


It is extremely well known, though almost incredible, that 
at Spa, to’ which the French nobility emigrated, during the 
earlier part of the revolution, the Lavals, the Luxembourgs, 
the Montmorencies, &c. &c. &c. were dancing with all the 
gaiety possible, while their castles were pillaged and destroy- 
ed in France. 


The national character is pourtrayed in the following an- 
ecdote: Grafton, in his Chronicle, speaks thus of the Lord 
Cordes, a French commander, who “ so longed to retake Ca- 
lais from the English, that he would commonly wish that he 
might lie seven years in hell, so that Calais were in possession 
of the French.”——( Grafton’s Chronicle, vol. 2, p. 882.) 


With regard to that halcyon code of conjugal respect, which 
they have established among themselves, it is certainly the ne 
plus ultra of civilization! This species of bienséance has been 
carried to its utmost height in matrimonial affairs at Paris. 
M. Dutens says, ‘| knew a lady, whose husband took it into 
his head to go into his wife’s apartment at three o’clock in the 
morning. He found the lady’s lover there, and complained 
of it. She demanded a separation and obtained it ; while the 
husband was condemned and driven from society. One day, 
when I was asking some questions on the subject of some 
ladies of her acquaintance, they told me it was true, that the 
affair had happened as was stated, but that the husband was a 
brute, who knew nothing of the world, and that he had been 
hooted out of all company.” ( Memoirs, ili. p. 68.) And again, 
the easy code of morals which the French ladies prescribed 
for their adoption is well known. Madame du Chatelet had 
long lived separate from her husband, and it was generally un- 
derstood that she received the homage of two lovers—Voltaire, 
and M. de St. Lambert. She died in childbirth, and the fol- 


lowing dramatic elegy was circulated all over Paris the week 
alter that catastrophe : 


M. de Chatelet. 4h! ce n’est pas ma faute ! 

M. de Voltaire. Je ’avais predit ! 

M. de Lambert. 4 Elle V’a voulu ! 

La Harpe, speaking of Madame du Deffand, the very first 


Woman in the fashionable list at Paris, tells us, that the very 
evening her first lover died, after an intimacy of twenty years, 
“ Qwelle vint souper chez Madame de Marchais, ou jetais ; et 
onlu parla de la perte quelle venait de faire, helas! il est 
mort ce sow a six heures ; sans cella, vous ne me verriez pas ici. 
Ce furent ses propres paroles ; et elle soupa commea son ordi- 
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naire, cest a dire fort bien; car elle était trés gourmande,”’ 
Madame du Deffand shewed also equal indiff-rence when her 
friend and most intimate acquaintance, Mad. du Chatelet died; 

for she testitied her grief for her loss by circulating all over 
Paris, the very next morning, the most libellous and venom- 
ous sthosies on her person, her understanding, and her morals, 

When she. at last, came be die herself, however, she met with 
just about as much sympathy as she deserved. Three of hey 
dearest friends used to come and play cards every evening by 
ihe side of her couch ; and, as it somehow happened that she 
chose to die in the midst of a most interesting game, they qui- 
etly played it out, and settled their scores or accounts before 
leaving the apartment. 


Of the manners of the French court, previous to the French 
Revolution, we subjoin an anecdote: On the 19th of March, 
1778, the Count D’ Artois, (now Monsieur of France), the 
French king’s youngest brother, and the Duke of Bourbon, 
son of the Prince of Conde, (and father of the unfortunate 
Duke D’Enghien, we believe,) met in the presence of six 
noblemen ; among whom were the Marquis of St. Hermine, 
and Count of Bourbon Busset ; when the two princes drawing 
their swords, attacked each other with such fury, that they 
would soon have put an end to the contest. had not the noble- 
men present interfered. ‘The Count D’Artois was. slightly 
wounded in the sword arm, the Duke of Bourbon being a 
much better swordsman than his highness. The occasion of 
the quarrel was owing to the Duchess of Bourbon having 
had the imprudence at the masquerade to lift up the mask of 
the count, who was incognito with a lady that she had dis- 
missed from amongst her ladies of honour. The young spirited 
lover was so much incensed at this liberty, that he wrung the 
duchess’s nose, and put all the court in confusion on that ac- 
count. The king, having heard of his rencontre, exiled him 
to Choisi. 

As to their theatricals, we find the government of France, 
by a Décret du Juin, 1806, enacting the following foolish and 
frivolous programme for the Opera-primo. “ The Opera is 
especially consecrated to singing and dancing—there can be 
represented pieces, which are altogether i In music and ballets 
of the noble and graceful kind,—that is tp say, such as have 
been taken from the subjects of mythology and history, and 
whose principal personages are gods, kings, or heroes. Ter- 
tio, it may also give, but this concurrently with the other 
theatres, ballets representing scenes of moral or even common 
life.” 

The whole theatre of France is legislated on with the ut- 
most minuteness: and we learn that the dramatic population, 
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from Talma down to the lowest fiddler, in the ten theatres of 
Paris, (exclusive of the whole opera, and exclusive of the 
choruses and dancers) are 160 male, and 120 female per- 
formers ; and that in the provinces, (also exclusive of choruses 
and dancers,) there are 518 men, and 400 women. (Les The- 
atres, par un Amateur )—A Frenchman was taken to see Mrs. 
Siddons act the part of isabella in the Fatal Marriage : he 
allowed her performance to be very fine, but said, the pathet- 
ic effect was by no means equal to what he had witnessed in 
Paris, at the performance of a petit piece, called Misanthropy 
and Repentance. “TI was obliged,” said he, “ to hold a par- 
asol over my head, to prevent my clothes from being com- 
pletely spoiled by the showers of tears that fell from the boxes 
over my head.”--There is an anecdote of a French Syren 
actress, worthy of insertion here. It isan account given by Dr. 
Burney, in his History of Music, and which he got from La- 
borde’s Essai.de la Musique, of one of Lullis’ (the French 
composer): singers, of the name of La Maurin. This ex- 
traordinary Syren of the French opera was equally fond of 
both sexes; fought and loved like a man, and resisted and fell 

» like awoman. She married a young husband,—ran away with 
a fencing-master, of whom she learned the small sword, and 
became an excellent fencer,—soon after seduced a young per- 
son of her own sex, set fire to the convent in which the girl’s 
friends had confined her, carried her off in triumph, was con- 
demned to die for this offence, but escaped by the restoration 
of the young woman to her friends,—went to Paris,;—became 
an Opera-singer,—--caned every man who affronted her,—kill- 
ed three in duels,—-and, after other adventures, quitted the 
stage,—_was_ seized with a fit of devotion, recalled her hus- 
band, and passed with him the last years of her life in a very 
pious manner, dying in 1707, at the age of thirty-four. 


| As to their old government, let Mercier speak: ‘ The 

French government, utterly destroyed in 1789, bore no small 
resemblance to that of Morocco; and this 1 prove thus. In 
i Morocco, the legislative and executive authorities entirely be- 
; long to the prince : accordingly be either makes laws or abol- 
2 ishes them, extends them or restricts them, suspends them or 
s enforces them, as it seems meet to his pride, his caprice, or 
e his passions. In his royal head alone all the laws are written : 
d the royal understanding is the author of them, their commen- 
‘. tator, and their depository: and sometimes the prince, with 


rn his royal scimitar, amuses himself by executing them himself, 
n which is certainly what the king of France certainly did not 

do: but he had Janissaries and Bastiles for that purpose.’’—— 
te f Mercier’s Frag. vol. 1. p. 104.) 
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Of their Cookery.--Mr. Jorgenson, in his Travels in France, 
with much naiveté, ascribes the prevalence of scrophulous dis. 
eases to “‘ the putrid horse-flesh in sausages, and the vast quan. 
tities of gross fat in their /égumes ;” and will hardly credit that 
there is a rabbit in the country—so truly does he believe that 
cats are a standing part of every larder.—Vide Jorgenson’; 
France. ) 


With respect to their /iterary productions, or rather their 
novels and romances, a few words must be hazarded. In a 
work like this, dedicated to anecdote, disquisitions need hard] 
be introduced ; but it was impossible to overlook and totally to 
pass by the tone of indelicacy pervading most of the ablest 
French writers : they press, as it were, with the utmost avidity, 
all the coarsest and grossest ideas into their service ;—if such a 
practice is not revolting to its moral tendency, we are at a 
loss to conceive what is. Here are some dozens of Encyclo. 
pedists and brilliant wits of France, who write much, and 
for the most part against revealed religion, as if that pas- 
sage in scripture were the more eminently to be fulfilled in 
the persons of infidels, ‘‘ By their fruits shall ye know them.” 
We find also that their code of morality is no better than that 
of their faith. Accordingly, their intellects seem clubbed for 
one especial purpose, and what is that ? Why, the introduction 
of all that is contra bonos mores. The fine morality of these 
French philosophers alone would make society chaotic; for itis 
low, obscene, coarse, and disgusting. ‘They drag in mere un- 
civilized human nature, and expose her in unnecessary naked- 
ness ; the parts, the acts, which should be concealed by the 
elegant and delightful drapery of refinement, are vulgarly 
exposed, and, to our ideas, made unseemly by this boldness 
in drawing the curtain. The sciences themselves are called 
in to aid the disgusting exhibition : this peculiar indelicacy 
is altogether French, as may be witnessed in the writings 
of the last seventy years, and, as we said before, affords a 
specimen of the fine substitution which Freethinkers would 
place before our eyes as examples, instead of the mild, divine, 
just, and restraining code of our Divine Master. Those 
who renounce that code should at least give us a better; but 
invariably they render to us one, which is more disfigured than 
the head of Medusa, the body of the leper, and the deformity 
of a monster. This fact could be exposed by any one in 
many a weary page, and perhaps it should, because the sys- 
tem of what we shall fairly term demoralization, is gaining 
ground in this country among writers, whose splendid talents 
are devoted unfortunately rather to the decoration of the dung- 
hill of sensuality, than to the true and decent cultivation of 
moral refinement. We have now in this country writers who aim 
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at this corrupt notoriety, who are not satisfied without detailing 
the rank sweet of a voluptuous bed, who adore garbage, be- 
cause it is ‘in NATURE’ the deity they worship. One weaves 
for himself acrown of Paphian or Corinthian laurel, in a vo- 
lume of Poems, and plumes himself on a superiority of alluring 
description. He sucks in, like another Charybdis, the reader’s 
morals, because he would shine in exquisite poetry. Another 
takes his hero from the stews, the side-scenes of vice, and the 
modern moralities of a play-house, puts him into a poetical 
enchantment, and by his equally enchanting pen would seem 
to try how far he can outrage and insult as well heaven as the 
more sober and reflecting part of society. What credit there- 
fore can be put in such writers, having their brows entwined 
by leaves which the courtezans of Greece would disdain to 
wear in public? Thus it is that genius and talent bow down 
to that moloch,—a diseased imagination ; nor has it rested here, 
females themselves have gone out of their road, into the dens 
and hiding caverns of impurity: oh! eminent ambition, high 
renown, to hand down the morals of .women, who are not 
merely promiscuous in their company as to men in their per- 
sons, but in their ideas. But we pass on to some of these 
French Scavans, whose works are now in all our Circulating 
Libraries, in French and English, for the benefit of the young 
misses of our day and generation ; and the first is that of Di- 
derot, who not only wrote on science, and ably too, but amus- 
ed himself with some light pieces. But can any one, however 
otherwise depraved, read his Jaques le Fataliste ¢ la Religieuse, 
and not be disgusted by the absolute blackguardism of the man? 
In the latter, indecency and profaneness have done their worst ; 
for it is vulgar, coarse, deformed, and beastly, and, like many 
others of the same class, shamefully indelicate. Grossness 
seems to have pervaded the French philosophers as with a 
mantle reeking from the boldero ; for Diderot mixes up his 
descriptions, uniting obscenity with physical science ; and at- 
tempts to unite images of voluptuousness and sensuality with 
strange and unnatural details of physiology andanatomy. This 
is, to the last degree, offensive to any one that pretends to the 
smallest degree of civilization, to say not a word about refine- 
ment, for it is utterly debasing to that—and surely it is no way 
seductive. But these are the arts of those sappers and miners 
of virtue and order in society, who are called French phi- 
losophers. Voltaire abounds with the same coarseness ; Mau- 
pertius the same ; nor is D’Alembert free from this propensity. 
Buffon in the same detail. Observe also the tone of that oth- 
erwise most delightful writer, Rousseau, in his Confessions 
and other works ; even he could not steer clear of this siroc- 
co. Julie tells her cousin most complacently, that she had at 
last discovered that, ‘ quoique son caur trop tendre avot besoin 
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d’amour, ces sens n’avoient plus besoin d’un amant.’ Crebillog 
went further, in his Sopha, Egaremens du Ceur et de l’Esprit ; 
and it is aclear proof that the violation of delicacy is justly 
scouted, by the Sopha becoming neglected, even in France, 
before the author’s death. Louvet and others have deserved- 
ly shared a similar fate ; and we trust, most ardently, that 
such will ever be the case with those who war against the 
innumerable nameless delicacies, which civilization and re- 
finement have set up against the grossness of brutality and 
the voluptuousness of painting, whether on the canvas or in 
rint. 

On the other hand, let us be just. France and England have, 
it is true, as nations, been generally at war ; but who would 
have expected the following sentence in the nineteenth century? 
Speaking of France as a country, ‘ which every friend to the 
welfare of mankind, and the peace and true interest and hap- 
piness of England, must wish blotted from the map of the 
world.”? Mr. Malone, whom the editor personally knew, was 
a man of very gentlemanly demeanour and a scholar, but cer- 
tainly lowered himself in venting this tirade in a book destined 
to antiquarian research ; he follows it up by a long invective 
against that nation, prophesying that any peaceable intercourse 


with her must ruin England !—(See Malone on the Shakspeare 
MSS. p. 40.) 





CUCKING-STOOLS. 


Amonc other absurd practices, which formerly prevailed in 
St. Edmund’s Bury, or Bury St. Edmunds, was the procession 
and offering of a white bull, with various ceremonies ; which 
being performed by barren women, whether present or absent, 
in England or on the continent, was of infallible efficacy. But 
the folk of this town bad a superstition of much greater conse- 
quence, and that was, in the year 1744, condemning and exe- 
cuting forty witches ! the which we believe has been ridiculed, 
in the Notes to Hudibras, by Dr. Grey. “ They had also 
what were called the pillorewm and tumberellam, that is, the 
pillory for men, and the cucking-stool, or ducking-stool, for 
women : this last was a machine made use of formerly in chas- 
tising women that were addicted to notorious scolding ; they 
were first fastened into a large chair, and then, with a sort of 
crane swung over, plunged (three of these duckings were valu- 
ed at tenpence) into a piece of water, and then drawn through 


t.”——( Gillingwater’s History of Edmund’s Bury.) \t appears 
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that the free burgesses had very early the privileges of the 
cucking-stool, goging-stool, or coke-stool, or what the Saxons 
called the scealfing-stool Quia (says Blount, in his Tenures) 

er objurgatrices et meretrices multa mala in villa oriuntur : 
and these were to have the judgment of the stool ; and there- 
in to be placed, with naked feet and dishevelled hair, as an 
example to all beholders. 


Mr. Thomas Fuller having made some verses on a scolding 
wife, Dr. Cosins, hearing them repeated, was so much pleas- 
ed with them as to desire acopy. ‘*’Tis needless,” said Ful- 
ler, “ for you have the original.” 


Heaven be thanked that ducking-chairs are now no longer 
necessary. The British ladies are tolerably free from erup- 
tions of this nature ; we hope the husbands are equally so.— 
There was, formerly, a custom of ducking a drunken hus- 
band prevalent in some parts of this island, of uncertain orig- 
in ; itis to be lamented that our fair countrywomen should 
not exercise so wholesome a privilege more generally even in 
this day. 

“ The German city of Trent ence boasted a curiosity, which 
indeed still remains. It was a tower on the river Adige, in- 
to which the stream was conducted, for the purpose of drown- 
ing such of the clergy as were convicted of having been too 
familiar with their neighbors’ wives and daughters !”—( Don- 
ald Campbell’s Journey, p- 144.) 


Let us close by giving an account of a scolding school. 
“ About two years ago,”? says Mr. Finuigan, in his evidence 
before the House of Commons, “ there was an old woman 
(in St. Giles’s) who kept a night-school, not for the purpose of 
instructing children to spell and read, but for the sole purpose 
of teaching them the street language—that is, to scold; this 
was for females particularly. One girl, according to this cu- 
rious declaration to me, would act the part of Mother Barlow, 
aid another Mother Cummins: these were the fictitious names 
they gave. The old woman instructed the children in all the 
manceuvres of scolding and clapping their hands at each other, 
and making use of the sort of infamous expressions they use : 
this led them into the most disgraceful scenes. When these 
children met, if one entered into the department of the oth- 
er, the next day they were prepared to defend their station, 
and te excite the mob !” 
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ANACHRONISMS.—BULLS. 


Pernars Mr. Burke’s expression of ‘ Arrangements for 
general confusion”? might have very properly headed the fol- 
lowing article, since biunders of every description, as to time 
and place, are indiscriminately displayed. We leave out of the 
list those capital bulls, a thousand fold more confused than any 
thing Hibernian, issued, from time to time, by God’s vicegerents 
on earth, the self-styled servants of the servants of God, for the 
deserved derision of mankind, Christian or Infidel ;—their 
leaden, silver, or golden bulls or edicts, for they were of such 
degrees, we reserve for a separate consideration. At present 
we only produce some of those slips and trippings of the tongue 
and pen to which we are all liable in our unguarded moments ; 
nor is this done cynically : we do not like to crucify every petty 
fault with the savage malignity of an avowed critic, rather pre- 
ferring the simple and good-natured exposé, which works its 
own reformation. The term Butt is now so generally under- 


stood as equivalent to blunder, that we shall not stay to apol- 
ogize for the use of it. 


The ancient poets make the departed spirits know things 
past and to come, yet are ignorant of things present. Aga- 
memnon foretels what should happen to Ulysses, yet igno- 
rantly enquires what is become of his own son. The ghosts 
are afraid of swords in Homer; yet Sibylla tells Acneas, in 
Virgil, that the thin habit of spirits was beyond the force of 
weapons. The spirits put off their malice with their bodies ; 
and Cesarand Pompey accord in Latin hell; yet Ajax, in 
Homer, endures not a conference with Ulysses. And Dei- 
phobus appears all mangled in Virgil’s ghosts ; yet we meet 
with perfect shadows among the wounded ghosts of Homer. 


As to errors concerning facts merely, and faults against cos- 
tume, it will be sufficient to notice a painting in a country 
church, in Germany, in which the painter, who had intended 
to represent the sacrifice of Isaac, has so far availed himself 
of the potestas guid libet audendi, that he has represented Abra- 
ham with a blunderbuss in his hand, ready to shoot his son, 
and an angel suddenly come down from heaven, pouring 
certain water on the pan. This seems to have been a favourite 
idea with the artists; for Burgoanne (Travels in Spain) no- 


tices a painting in Spain, where Abraham is preparing to shoot 
Isaac with a pistol ! 


There is a painting at Windsor, of Antonio Verro in which, 
with the greatest impropriety, he has introduced himself, Sir 
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Godfrey Kneller, and Bap. May, surveyor of the works, in 
long periwigs, as spectators of Christ healing the sick. 


In the Luxembourg is a picture of Rubens, in which 
are the queen-mother in council, with two cardinals, and 
Mercury ! 

Lucian makes Prometheus cite a verse out of Homer, that 
lived long after. 


Shakspeare places the scene of a shipwreck on the coast 
of Bohemia! 


There may be, also, a sort of anachronism of the limbs, as 
in the case of the painter of Toledo, who painted the story of 
the three wise men of the east coming to worship, and bring- 
ing their presents to our Lord, upon his birth, at Bethlehem, 
where he represents them as three Arabian or Indian kings; two 
of them are white, and one of them black ; but, unhappily, 
when he drew the latter part of them kneeling, which, to be 
sure, was done after their faces, their legs being necessarily a 
little intermixed, he made three black feet for the negro king, 
and but three white feet for the two white kings ; and yet never 
discovered the mistake till the piece was presented to the king, 
and hung up in the great church.—( Defoe’s History of the 
Devil.) 


There was, also, in the Houghton Hall collection, (Beloe’s 
anecdotes, vol. 4,) Velvet Brughel’s Adoration of the Magi, in 
which were a multitude of figures, all finished with the great- 
est Dutch exactness ; in fact, the ideas are rather a little too 
Dutch, for the Ethiopian king is dressed in a surplice, with 
boots and spurs, and brings, for a present, a gold model of a 
modern ship. 


In the same collection was the stoning of St. Stephen, by 
Le Sceur, containing nineteen figures, all expressing a masterly 
variety of grief; only the saint happens to be dressed in the rich 
habit of a modern Romish priest at high mass. 


The monks of a certain monastery at Messina, exhibited, 
with great triumph, a letter written by the Virgin Mary with 
her own hand. Unluckily for them, this was not, as it easily 
might have been, written on the ancient papyrus, but on paper 
made of rags. Onsome occasion, a visitor, to whom this was 
shown, observed, with affected solemnity, that the letter in- 
volved also a miracle, for the paper on which it was written 
was not in existence till several hundred years after the mother 
of our Lord had ascended into heaven.—(English Connotsseur, 
vol. 1, p. 101.) 


In St. James’s palace is, or was, to be seen the famous pic- 
ture, by Mabuse, of Adam and Eve. Mr, Evelyn has re- 
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marked and justly, upon the absurdity of painting them with 
navels. Raphael and Michael Angelo both made the same 
mistake ; but Sir Thomas Browne has learnedly written, in his 


Vulgar Errors, more than a page to disprove the possibility of 
the thing. 


The greatest anachronism we know of, as to time, is com. 
mitted daily in the salutation of good morning. Lord —— 
going home to dinner, between six and seven, meets his trades. 
man, who bows, my lord saying, Good morning Mr. Smith! 
Now it so happens that Mr. Smith has already not only dined, 
but drank tea, and is now taking his evening walk. Good 
morrow would be better; because we have visible evidence that 
the morning has been so good as to let us meet together, and 
that all seems well. The very wish of the salutation has, or 
should have, a regard to futurity, or else it is absurd. The 
French have bon jour, bon soir, and bon repos. The misfor- 
tune with us is, that we wish the compliment of the time pre. 
sent ; for, in the morning itself, we say good morning, what- 
ever the time of day ; and in the evening, good evening; all 
which civil speeches come too late, except good night, which 
miraculously is said in proper time by plebeians. A good 
morrow morning to you, full and sonorous, has been heard 
from cockneys.—(Pegge. ) 


The modern inhabitants of Rome are great swearers, and 
their oaths are all tinctured with anachronisms ; for they not 
only have an habitual and disgusting reference to the cross, the 
virgin, &c. but are strangely blended with “‘ the face and blood 


of Bacchus,” and other remains of heathenish imprecation. 
—(Owen’s Travels.) 


In the church of St. Zacharia, at Venice, is the picture of a 
Virgin and Child, whom an angel is entertaining with an air 
upon the violin. Jean Belin was the artist, in 1500. (Owen's 
Travels.) So, also, in the college library of Aberdeen, to a 
very neat Dutch missal, are appended elegant paintings on the 
margin of the angels appearing to the shepherds, with one of 
the men playing on the bagpipes. 


In Westminster Abbey, vide the monument of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, where he is represented rising out of the sea, witha 
full-bottomed wig well powdered and puffed. 


There is a picture in a church at Bruges that puts not only 
all chronology, but all else, out of countenance. It is the mar- 
riage of Jesus Christ with Saint Catherine of Sienna. But who 
marries them? St. Dominic, the patron of the church. Who 
joins their hands? Why, the Virgin Mary. And to crown the 


anachronism, King David plays the harp at the wedding !— 
(Donald Campbell’s Journey.) 
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in the German Tragedy of Cabal and Love, the writer is 
very severe against the hire of German troops for the Ameri- 
can war, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ;—a practice which 
would have been, not to say discreditable, but rather unne- 
cessary with that wise princess, there being no American war 
or settlements there at that particular time. 


In the reign of William the Third, ladies flounced their coats ; 
a fashion probably borrowed from Albert Durer. who repre- 
sented an angel, in a fiounced petticoat, driving Adam and Eve 
from Paradise. 


Lewis Cigoli painted a picture of the Circumcision of the 
Holy Child, Jesus, and drew the high priest, Simeon, with 
spectacles on his nose; upon a supposition, probably, that, in 
respect to his great age, that aid would be necessary. Spec- 
tacles, however, were not known for fourteen centuries af- 
terwards. 


Camoens, in his Lusiad, has a very judicious mixture of 
the heathen gods with our religion. Gama, in a storm, ad- 
dresses his prayers to Christ ; but it is Venus who comes to 
his relief ; the heroes are Christians, and the poets heathen. 
The main design which the Portuguese are supposed to have 
(next to promoting their trade) is to propagate Christianity ; 
yet Jupiter, Bacchus, and Venus, have in their hands all the 
management of the voyage. So incongruous a machinery 
casts a blemish upon the whole poem, yet shews. at the same 
time, how prevailing are its beauties, since the Portuguese like 
it with all its faults. Velasco de Gama, after relating his ad- 
ventures to the king of Melinda. says, ‘ Now, O king, judge if 
Ulysses and Eneas have travelled so far and undergone so ma- 
ny hardships ;’ as if that barbarous African was acquainted 
with Homer and Virgil. 


In Beaumont and Fletcher’s Humourous Lieutenant, De- 
metrius Poliorcetes discharges a pistol. Fire-arms were not 


known before the Christian era, at which period the plot is 
laid. 


In a picture painted by F. Chello della Puera, the blessed 
Virgm is placed on a velvet sofa, playing with a cat and a 
paroquet, and about to help herself to coffee from an engrav- 
ed coffee-pot. 


In another, painted by Peter of Cortona, representing the 
reconciliation of Jacob and Laban, (now in the French Mu- 
seum,) the painter has represented asteeple or belfry rising 
over the trees. A belfry in the mountains of Mesopotamia, 
m the time of Jacob ! 


56 
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N. Poussin’s celebrated picture, at the same place, of Re- 
becca at the Well, has the whole back-ground decorated with 
Grecian architecture. 


Paul Veronese placed Benedictine fathers and Swiss sol. 
diers among his paintings from the Old Testament. 


A Neapolitan artist, in an altar-piece of the Crucifixion, 


gives to the good thief a confessor, with a crucifix in his 
hand ! i. 


A painter, intending to describe the miracle of the fishes list- 
ening to the preaching of St. Aathony of Padua, painted the 
lobsters red! who were stretching out of the water, probably 
having never seen them in their natural state. Being asked 
how he could justify this anachronism, he extricated himself 
by observing, that the whole affair was a miracle, and that thus 
the miracle was made still greater. 


In the Notices des MSS. du Roi VI. 120, in the illumina- 
tions of a manuscript Bible at Paris, under the Psalms, are two 


persons playing at cards ; and under Job and the Prophets are 
coats of arms and a windmill. 


Poussin, in his picture of the Deluge has painted boats, not 
then invented: And St. Jerome, in another place, with a clock 


by his side ;—a piece of machanism unknown in that saint’s 
days. 





In Stawell’s Translation of Virgil’s Georgics we encounter 
the following bull : 


Then steel was temper’d from the mineral land, 
And the saw’s thin blade grated in their hand ; 
The wedge was all those early ages knew, 

To cleave timber, that in splinters flew. 


Allowing that those early ages had steel and the saw, but de- 


nying that they had any means of dividing a tree but by the 
wedge. 


M. de Guignes informs us that the Chinese emperor and 
his court amuse themselves by seeing fire-works let off in the 
day-time ! sometimes when the moon is at the full. 


A lady told me, says St. Foix, that in her will she had or- 


dered her body to be opened after her death, as she was afraid 
of being buried alive ! 


Mr. Pratt wrote a poem, which, he entitled Lines on seeing 
the casts of Messrs. Pitt and Fox, and the Duchess of Devon- 


shire, taken from their faces (in plaister of Paris) within a few 
hours after death. 
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Johannes Fagubiensis was by nature exceedingly jealous, 
and he found out a subtlety most worthy of a jealous coxcomb. 
He caused himself to be emasculated, with this notable design, 
that if from henceforth his wife should conceive, he might be 
eK convinced of her dishonesty.—( Zuinglius, vol. 1, lib. 
1, p- 8. 

The spirit of the old romance is often inconsistent. Orlando 
having taken the first invented cannon from the king of Friza, 
throws it into the sea, with the most heroic execrations ; yet 
the heroes of chivalry think it no disgrace to take every ad- 


yantage afforded by invulnerable hides, and enchanted armour. 
—(Mickle’s Lusiad. ) | 


Suetonius, c. 21, tells us of a Brahmin philosopher, who 
burned himself at Athens. His life had been eminenly pros- 
perous, and he took this method, he said, to prevent a reverse of 
fortune. Amid a great concourse of people, he entered the 
fire naked, anointed, and laughing. The epitaph which he 
desired might be inscribed on his tomb was, * Here rests Zar- 
man-ochagas, the Indian of Bargosa, who, according to the 
custom of his country, made himself immortal !—(Mickle’s Lu- 


siad. ) 


Almost at the same time that Pope Leo the Tenth thun- 
dered forth his anathemas against Martin Luther, he was not 
ashamed to publish a bull in favour of the poems of Lewis 
Ariosto, threatening those with excommunication who found 
fault with them, or impeded in any way the profit of the 
printer. This, was, indeed, being a patron at the expense of 
the papacy. 

There is a curious couplet in Blackmore’s Arthur : 


A painted vest prince Vortigern had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his grandsire won. 


Bishop Warburton, in his Notes on Shakspeare, says, the 
story of Measure for Measure is taken from Cynthio’s Novels, 
December 8th and November 5th, instead of Decade 8th, and 
Novel 5th. 


Notwithstanding the death of the late queen, and the con- 
sequent shutting up of Drury Lane theatre by way of respect, 
the bills upon its re-opening still run on, for some time, with 
the loyal motto—Vivant Rex et Regina. The other theatre 
committed the same bull, but for one day only. 


Muratori is quoted by Mr. Hobhouse as being much 
amused at a bull of Peter Damian’s, describing the fate of 
the anti-pope John, at the close of the tenth century, who 
“had his eyes bored out, his ears cut off, and his tongue 
also cut out, and being then put on an ass, with his face to 
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to the tail, which he held in his hand, was paraded about 
Rome, and obliged to exclaim * Such is the deserving punish. 


ment of him who endeavours to expel the pope of Rome from 
his seat.’ ”? 


Cutting off a nose to be revenged of your face, reminds us of 
the conduct of the Spaniards, who, during the war of the suc. 
cession, prohibited the sale of their wines, oil, and fruits, to the 
English and Dutch. 


On the laying the first stone of St. Pancras new church, an 
inscription, in Greek, found by the Rev. Mr. Burrow, at Athens, 
in the temple of Erectheus, of which the following is a transla. 
tion, appeared on the first stone :—‘* May the light of the 


blessed Gospel thus ever illuminate the dark temples of the 
heathens ! 


It was the custom, on the eve of the day of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, to present a white pony in great pomp to the pope, 
which was the homage the king of Naples paid to the see 
of Rome. The late Pius received the pony, in due form, for 
his first two years. In 1777, however, the pony came with 
these words, “* As a testimony only of the devotion of the court 
of Naples to St. Peter and St. Paul,” just as if dead sainte 
were to be mounted on white ponies. The pope, however, who 
saw through the evasion, said, ** we accept the pony, as a feu- 
dal homage of the crown of Naples.”? Still the pony was con- 
tinued to be sent to the pope in the same way, which caused 
great alarms and agitations. At length, in 1788, the pope lost 
the offering of Neapolitan ponies altogether. 


Phillips, in his pastorals, makes shepherdesses tear their 
hair and beat their breasts at their own deaths: 


Ye brighter maids. faint emblems of my fair, 
With looks cast down, and with dishevell’d hair, 
In bitter anguish beat your breasts, and moan 
Her death untimely, as it were your own. 


The Turks are extremely polite in giving and returning 
salutes from their ships or their forts, only that they still 
persist in saluting with ball ; and the nearer they go to the 
vessel, the greater the compliment ; sometimes, indeed, their 


complimentary balls seem rather to look otherwise than com- 
plimentary. 


According to Valerius Maximus, the Thracians made the 
most mournful complaints on the birth of an infant, but 
celebrating the funeral of their friends with every siga 
and expression of mirth and joy ; certainly this was very 
complimentary. 
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A bookseller, not five years back, put in his catalogue, un- 
der the article surgery, Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy.— 
We once saw ina bookseller’s window, bibles and prayer-books 
of all sizeses and priceses. 


Bourhantddin Ibrahim, in his exhortation for pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem, speaks of the advantages of dying at Jerusalem, ad- 
ding, that it was full as advantageous as to die in heaven itself! 
—an exquisite blunder of sense! 


We read the following in Wanley’s Wonders, vol. 1, p. 184: 
‘Malachus, a poet in Syracuse, had such fits of immoderate 
choler and anger as took away the use of his reason ; yet was 
he then most able in the composure of verses, when he was 
thus made frantic by his passton.? 


The Emperor Claudius invented a new species of banishment, 
by decreeing that offeuders should not stir beyond the compass 
of three miles from Rome where they lived. 


Mr. Holwell, who wrote a very learned account of the doc- 
trines of the Gentoos, is at great pains to solve the reason why 
the fishes were not drowned at the general deluge, when every 
other species of animal suffered death. 


In the year 793, there was a great famine in France. All the 
ears of corn were found empty, and several demons (vide the 
Capitularies, article 23) were heard in the air, declaring that 
they had devoured the crop, because the tythes were not paid 
to the clergy. It was ordered, in future, that the tythes should 
be paid. But of all pious frauds, this was the most extraor- 
dinary and bungling, for it was fairly announcing the devil 
to be in league with the Catholic clergy by acting so strongly 
in their favour. 


It has become quite common to present the freedoms of tra- 
ding cities to this or that prince, as if he were about to opena 
shop in the trading way : surely this is a blunder, unless the 
gold box in which the parchment is inclosed is taken into con- 
sideration ; but then the meanness of this idea cannot be en- 
tertained for a moment. 


It is averred that an Irishman committed the following al- 
most incredible bull. A friend of his was arraigned for steal- 
ing a goose, but he having brought a neighbour to swear 
positively, that he remembered that very goose in his pos- 
session ever since she was a gosling, got off. Pat, after 
this, being himself arraigned for stealing a gun, rec“4lecting 
this able defence, prevailed on a fellow-countryman to swear 


he remembered the gun in his possession ever since it was a 
pistol. 
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Mr. Bland, the comedian at the Edinburgh theatre, made 
the following address to the audience, which was sg0 ex. 
tremely thin as not to justify the expense of the candles - 
‘“‘ Ladies and gentlemen, as there is not a soul in the house 


worth playing to, this play will be repeated to-morroy 
night.” 


Mr. Samuel Ireland tells us not only of the old miracle of 
St. Denis walking from Paris, after his decollation, with his 
head under his arm, but he makes the miracle still greater, in 
an Hibernian way, by his mode of telling the story : he says, 
During this peregrination, he carried his head under his arm, 
with much coolness and deliberation, which he often kissed 
ihe way, and crosses were erected, &c.—( Tour in Holland, 
vol. 2, p. 167.) 


Dr. Buchanan says, ‘ that in a part of the country of the 
Mysore, the people consider the ox as a living god, who gives 
them their bread ; and in every village there are one or two 
bulls, to whom weekly or monthly worship is performed ; and 
when one of these bulls die, he 1s buried with great cere- 
mony. When a woman of the sacred cast has not a child 
so soon as she could wish, she purchases a young bull, carries 
him to the temple, where some ceremonies are performed ; 
and ever afterwards he is allowed to range about at pleasure, 
and becomes one of the village gods.” ‘Thus Hindoos may 
become guilty of a bull, in the literal and ambiguous senses of 
the word. 


In one of the editions of the Scotch Encyclopzdia, article 
Anatomy, the plate oddly presented the human heart on 
the wrong side of the body ; and this is said to have greatly 
puzzled some female anatomists, in their endeavours to finda 
way to our hearts, which they certainly did not find in the En- 
cyclopedia. 

Mr. Walpole tells us of a married French lady who had an 
intrigue, insisting on having her lover’s portrait. He remon- 
strated on the absurdity, alleging it would amount to the pro- 
claiming theiramour. ‘ Oh,” said she, “ but to prevent a dis- 
covery, it shall not be drawn like you.” 


An Irish baronet met his nurse one day, when the latter 
requested alms. I will give you nothing, exclaimed the 
baronet ; you played me a mighty scandalous trick in my 
infancy ! The old woman stared, and asked what injury she 
had done him? He answered, “I was a fine boy, and you 


changed me.”” This is the very confusion of personal iden- 
tity.--( Walpole.) 
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We have heard some people talk in this blundering manner, 
Come, come, sir! go about your business. 


We send cards of invitation with compliments ; the word 
should rather be complyments, and used in the return from the 
invite to the inviter. A asks B to dine with him; B replies, 
“ that he will comply with A’s kind invitation.” 


Menage gives us a specimen of French badauderie (cock- 
neyism) or Hibernian confusion, in the following.—A Parisian 
who could not swim, bathing in the Seine, got out of his 
depth, and would have been inevitably drowned, had not some 
swimmers been at hand to save him. On recovering, he pro- 
tested he would never venture into the water again, till he 
had learned to swim.—(Menagiana, vol. 3, p. 114, Edit. 
Amst. 1716.) 


It is usual in Scotland to send up, shortly before dinner, 
some young birds, called kittiwakes, as a whet for the appe- 
tite. We have heard of an honest gentleman, who being set 
down to this kind of whet for the first time, after demolishing 
halfa dozen, with much impatience declared that he had eaten 
sax, and did not find himself a bit more hungry than before he 
began. 


It was certainly a species of Turkish bull committed by the 
undressor of Lady Montague at the baths, when, at the unex- 
pected sight of her ladyship’s stays, she cried out to the other 
ladies, ‘Come hither, and see how cruelly the poor English | 
ladies are used by their husbands ; you need boast, indeed, of 
: the superior liberties allowed you, when they lock you up in 
} this box.” 


Lord Chancellor Hardwick, when in good humour, used to 
relate a story of his bailiff, Woodcock, who having been or- 
dered by his lady to procure a sow of the breed and size she 
particularly described to him, came one day into the dining- 
room, when full of great company, proclaiming with a burst of 
joy he could not suppress, “‘ | have been at Royston fair, my 
lady, and got a sow exactly of your ladyship’s size.” 


A person Crossing over the Severn at the new passage, was 
asking the master of the boat, whether there were ever any 
people lost in the passage ? ‘* No, sir,’? answered the Mon- 
mouthshire tar, “‘never: my brother was drowned here last 
week, but we foond him again the next day.” 


Giraldus Cambrensis speaks with exultation of his own 
Latin sermons, which affected, and excited to take up the 
cross (for the recovery of Jerusalem) the honest Welchmen, 
who, by the by, knew not a word of Latin, the language he 
preached in.—(Andrews’s Great Britain.) 
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At the famous Popish Council of Constance, the synod were 

uilty of this bull, viz. to excommunicate John Wickliff, the 

English reformer, who was already dead and buried. (See 
the article Citing the Dead.) 


Pythagorus taught the doctrine of the metempsychosis, and 
yet, by a contradictory slip. was so bold as to say that he had 
seen the souls of Homer, Hesiod, &c. very much tormented, 
This was in his feigned descent into hell, to report progress to 
the inhabitants of Crotona, aad so reclaim them from disso. 
luteness. 


A preacher, many years since, reading in Jeremiah x, 22, 
‘“* Behold the noise of the bruit is come, and a great commo- 
tion from the north country,” took it for granted, that the re. 
bellion in Scotland was meant, and that the brute was the pre- 
tender.—(Gouthey’s Wesley, vol. 2.) 


Milton says, in his Paradise Lost, Book I. 


Thus incorporeal spirits to smallest forms 
Reduced their shapes immense, and were at large. 


if they were incorporeal, what occasion had they to reduce 
their shapes ? 


But there are occasional violations of unity committed by 
some authors, deserving of record. A French author, Hardi, 
wrote a play called, La Force du Sang. In Act I, Leocadia 
is carried off and ravished ; in Act II, she is sent back with an 
evident sign of pregnancy ; in Act III, she lies in; and, at the 
close of the same act, her son is about ten years old: in Act 
IV, the father of the child acknowledges him; in Act V, he 
laments the son’s unhappy fate, and marries Leocadia. 


Traders may be said to be guilty of bulls, when they send 
coals to Newcastle, flannel to the West-Indies, and, (as it is 
reported,) the Birmingham manufacturers sending to the Bra- 
zilians sixty tons of skates for the diversion of people who do 
not know that water can become ice ; besides warming-pans 
in abundance, and coflin furniture to a people who do not bury 
in coffins. The ladies, too, of Brazil could not be prevailed 
upon to wear stays, which were sent out to them by whole- 
sale, for they were not accustomed to the use of such armour. 


Mr. Eustace has oddly ranked the infamous Marat with 
Rousseau. Speaking of the church of St. Genevieve, at Pa- 
ris, and the insecurity of the building, he says, “ When the 
traveller peruses the inscription that still remains on the 
frieze, ‘ au grands hommes de la patrie reconnoisante,’ and re- 
collects that the country here meant was the bloody faction of 
the jacobins, and the great men alluded to were the villains 
who prepared, or the fiends who accomplished the revolution, 
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Voltaire and Rousseau, Mirabeau and Marat, he will not regret 
that a church thus profaned and turned into a pandemonium, 
should tumble to the ground, and crush in its fall the impure 
carcases that are still allowed to putrify in its vaults.”” (Eus- 
tace’s Tour in Italy, vol.i. p. 364.) Although this author is 
one of the most sensible of Catholics, it is rather strange that 
he did not recollect that, if the church fell and crushed the 
corrupting remains of the villains and fiends, the martyrs and 
innocents there inhumed must undergo the same process, Ist, 
in their putrefaction ; 2d, in the common occurrence. 


Sir John Carr asserts, that “ the secretary of a celebrated 
English agricultural society received orders from its committee 
to procure several copies of Mr. and Miss Edgeworth’s Essay 
on Irish Bulls, upon the first appearance of that admirable 
work, for the use of the members in their labours for the im- 
proving the breed of cattle.””»—(Vide Carr’s Ireland, p. 31.) 


There is a saint’s day called St. Michael and All Angels. It 
is kept onthe 29th of September. This saint, however, hap- 
pens to be Michael, the archangel, and though the festival is 
sanctified by time, being established in 487, the inventor was 
guilty ofa strange blunder in taking the most preeminent of 
the angelical hierarchies, and reduce him down to a saint, or, 
in other words, put him upon a level with some whose saintship 
were exceedingly doubtfal. 


One Leovitius, a German astrologer, put the world ina ter- 
rible fright in the year 1584, by his false prediction of its be- 
ing at an end that year. In some places, says Lewis Guyon, 
which I forbear to name, the people made their wills, and ], 
happening to be by, let them understand that if all perished 
there would be none to inherit; and, besides, that all their 
goods must perish too. Pantagruel made the same remon- 
strance to Panurge, who being tossed at sea in a dreadful 
storm, and seeing the danger which he had not been used to, 
despaired of escaping ; and, instead of labouring like the rest, 
to cut down the masts, lower the sails, and throw the lading 
overboard, talked only of making his will, and roared and 
swore for pen, ink, and paper: but Pantagruel refused, telling 
him, either we shall all perish, or all be saved ; if all perish, 
who'll carry your will to your relations ? if all are saved, your 
will signifies nothing. At the same time, the poor ignorant 
people kept solemn fasts month after month, and gave great 
part of their goods to churchmen, in order to prolong the time 
of the great and last judgment. 


Never did a son of Erin utter a bull more replete with that 
confusion of identity they are so remarkable for, than that of 
honest Pat, who being asked by a friend, “ has your sister got 
57 
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a son or a daughter ?” answered, * Faith I do not yet know 


whether | aman uncle or an aunt.” 


Bracciolini Poggio, who died at Florence, in 145 , tells of 
a Venetian, of moderate understanding, who mounted his 
horse to go into thecountry. His servant followed on foot, 
close behind him. The horse kicked the valet, who, in a 
passion, flung a stone at him, which struck the master on the 
back. The master chid the servant for walking so slow. “] 
cannot walk faster,” replied the valet, “for your horse has 
given me a kick.” “Ah, a beast!’’ replied the master,‘ [ 
will give him his due, for he has just kicked me on the back,” 


A gentleman, who had been in the East-Indies, saying, it 
was customary there to bury the dead within twenty-four hours 
after their decease, an Jrish lady present observed, she hoped 
she should not die in India, as in that case she should run the 
risque of being buried alive. 

In the same confusion of idea, an Irishman being appealed 
to on the hardship of paying tenths to the clergy, consoled the 


other by saying, “* Be quiet, honey, forshould they overhear 
you, they’ll even take a twentieth!’ meaning one fifth. 


Pope Urban once exclaimed, ‘* Oh, what a prodigy of genius 
is that man, he thinks exactly as I do'”’ 


A bill was brought into the Irish House of Commons “ To 
cause the watchmen to sleep in the day-time, in order that they 
might be wakeful at night.”’ Jord Nugent begged to be per- 
sonally included in the bill, as the gout left him ‘no sleep day 
or night. 


An Irish printer reporting the debates said, that the mover 
of the question was left in a great minority. 


When the Empress Maria Theresa addressed the Palatines 
at Presburg, in an hour of great peril, they unanimously, at 
the sight ofso much royal beauty in distress, drew their swords 
and exclaiming, Moriemur pro Rege nostra Maria Theresa, 
“* We will die for our king Maria Theresa.”? This was the 
expression used in spite of grammar. So strongly were the 
Palatines attached to the idea of being governed by kings. 


An Irishman was once asked what age he was. ‘‘ lam only 
twenty-six,”’ he answered : “ but I ought to be twenty-seven, 
for my mother miscarried the year before | was born.” 


Is not the following, in Addison’s Cato, a bull ? 


“ So the pure limpid stream when foul with stains.” 


The inscription on the Duchess of Newcastle’s monument, 
in Westminster Abbey, is rather contradictory :—“ She never 
parted from her husband in his soditary moments.” 
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The next bull we have to present the reader with is a gol- 
den one, conferred by Pope Leo the Tenth, and his cardinals, 
upon our King Henry the Eighth, in the title of ** Defender 
cof the Faith.” This wife-killing monarch. to ingratiate him- 
self the more with his holiness, and to gain his favour, when he 
should have occasion to use it, wrote a volume against Luther, 
in defence of pardons, the papacy, and the seven sacraments, 
and sent it to Pope Leo the Tenth, at Rome, where the origi- 
nal isnow extant in the Vatican. For this most acceptable 
and high desert, a defence of the power and faith of te see of 
Rome, and that by a kingly pen, it was thought fit, by the pope 
and his cardinals, by a golden bull, anno 152!, to confer upon 
Henry the Eighth this title of defender of the faith. The bull 
itself is to be seen in the Cottonian library. Now it was cer- 
tainly negligent in the royal writer, and odd that he did not 
answer his own answer, when the light of reformation broke in 
upon him ; such, however, is the value of a title, that he still 
chose to remain defender of the (Catholic) faith, which he had 
abjured, and so have all our kings ever since, as well as their 
being kings of France, when they had not an inch of ground in 
it for years. 


As to the bulls issued by the pontificate, what shall we say ? 
The bulls of Colchos are said to have had brazen feet ; but St. 
Peter’s successors must have had brazen faces to have issued 
out what they did : for the very possession of the faculty of 
roaring out their anathemas, outlawing the souls and bodies of 
those who displeased them, is of that stamp; as now, in the 
cool review of history itself. Happy, indeed, was it for man- 
kind that these infallible mountebanks got, at length, so very 
troublesome, that, as Swiit says, some gentlemen of the north- 
west got a parcel of English bull-dogs, and baited them so se- 
verely, that they felt it ever after. 


The Corinthians were guilty ofa bull in jurisprudence ; for 
they used, without much examination, to bang up such as were 
suspected of theft; and upon the third day after the matter 
was strictly examined by the judge, then, if it was found that 
the theft had been really committed, the body was left hanging 
on the gallows; but if adjudged to be innocent, then it was 
honourably buried at the public charge. 


Plowden, an Irishman and voluminous writer, one day put 
a preface to the end of his book, calling it a postliminious one ! 


The phrase which our earlier translators pitched on, viz. 
done into English, was a blunder of no small magnitude ; for 
many a classic was undone by the rendering. 


Ariosto has a pleasant expression on the impossibility of 
close study, when continually moving from place to place. 
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Vedi se per le balze, e per le fosse, 
lo poteva imparar Greco, o Caldeo.—Sat. 6. 


Sir Thomas Browne, in his Religio Medici, p. 150, has the 
following passage, which we should think cannot be easily’ 
matched. ‘ ‘Before Abraham was, | am,’ is the saying of 
Christ ; yet it is true in some sense, if I say it of myself, for 
I was not only before myself, but Adam, that is, in the idea of 
God, and the decree of that synod held from all eternity: and 
in this sense, I say, the world was before the creation, and at 
an end before it had a beginning ; and thus was I dead before 
I was alive: though my grave be England, my dying-place 


was Paradise ; and Eve miscarried of me, before she conceiv- 
ed of Cain.” 


Some celebrated Catholic preacher, we forget who, said St. 


Francis Xavier converted, by one sermon, ten thousand per- 
sons in a desert island. 


A gasconading kind of bull is attributed to Bernadotte, king 
of Sweden, who said, “‘ I have so warlike an air, that, when | 
look into the glass, I am afraid of myself.” 


In the Nottingham Review, No. 613, the editor tells us, 
Wilcocks still remains in the county jail, under sentence of 
death. It is not expected that mercy will be extended to him, 
and in that case the awful sentence of the law must be execut- 
ed upon him. 

Such was the state of jurisprudence in France, in the year 
1314, that the judges of Valois condemned a bull to be hanged 
for having killed a man with his horns : the sentence was con- 
firmed by the parliament, and the animal executed according- 


ly ; but we do not hear whether all the neighbours’ bulls were 
invited to profit by so awful an example. 


In page 424 of T. Rede’s Anecdotes, we find, that a speech 
of Mr. Charles Townshend drew forth tears, and the white 
handkerchiefs of the ladies in the gallery of the House of Com- 


mons !—Then the ladies must have changed their sexual dress 
to be admitted there. 


Father Menetrier, the Jesuit, in his book upon Ancient and 
Modern Ballets, relates that, to golemnize the beatification of 
St. Ignatius, a very fine ballet was given, representing the city 
of Troy, and the Trojan horse set in motion by means of springs. 


What connexion this horse, or Troy, had with the Jesuits, it 
is difficult to perceive. 


No class of people seem to have been guilty of greater bulls 
than those who have ingeniously plotted the more exquisile 
tormenting of their fellow-creatures. It would seem as if the J 
finger of Providence was upon them. Thus Perillus, the 
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Athenian, cast the brazen bull of Phalaris, the tyrant of Sicilia, 
and with such exquisite cunning, that the offenders within it, 
when beginning to feel the heat of the fire below, seemed not 
to cry in the human way, but to roar like a bull. When Pe- 
rillus demanded the recompense for his pains, he was himself, 
by order of the tyrant, put into it, to show by proof the per- 
fection of his own work ; and Phalaris himself was punished 
by the people of Agrigentum for his cruelty, by being put to 
death, as some say, in his own bull.—The bishop of Verdun 
was the inventor of the iron cages of the time of Lewis the 
Eleventh of France : he himself became the very first tenant, 
and was shut up in his own invention for eleven years. (Jre- 
land’s Holland.) The first inhabitant also of the Bastille of 
Paris was Hugh Aubriot, prevét of Paris and minister of fi- 
nance to Charles the Fifth, who was the very man who made 
the design, and laid the foundation-stone of that fortress. So 
that it seems singularly fortunate, on the score of humanity, 
that the inventors of infernal engines, and places for the torture 
of their fellow-creatures, should experience the miseries atten- 
dant on their own sublime discoveries. (Jbid.)—-It was an 
equally extraordinary thing, that Dr. J. B. V. Guillotine 
should be executed by an instrument of his own invention, 
which was the case in February 1794. He died with great 
reluctance, and declared that when he produced his instrument 
to the world, it was from motives of humanity alone. This 
catastrophe has been denied, but we believe it to be the fact. 


There have been some very extraordinary bulls committed 
by some literati in the way of errata. Thus Lord Lyttleton, 
after unexampled toil about commas and points, lapsed so 
egregiously, as to fill with errata no less than nineteen quarto 
pages ! 

Mr. Leake, in his learned Researches in Greece, has in- 
vented a most ingenious contrivance, viz. that of asserting in 
the body of the work that which he does away with in the 
errata. Speaking upon Mr. Hobhouse’s Travels in Albania, 
wherein the Jatter asserts that the Pargotes is amongst the 
worst of the Albanians,’ Mr. Leake puts (page 413,) “ this 
character of the Parghinides is not just ; and they are Greeks, 
not Albanians.”’ In the page of errata we find Mr. Leake di- 
recting us, ‘dele the words and they are Greeks not Albanians’ 
—which is too unqualified a contradiction.—(Leake’s Re- 
searches in Greece, vide p. 338.) 


Pope Sextus’s Bible, was, of all other proofs, the greatest of. 
the pontifical infallibility. In the preface he was guilty of a 
bull, by issuing a bull, excommunicating all printers from 
making any alteration in the text: and yet the vulgate was so 
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replete with blunders, that he caused to be printed emendated 
scraps, and then pasted over the erroneous passages. 


There was a work, printed in 1561, called “ the Anatomy of 
the Mass.” ‘The size of it was octavo, of 172 pages, yet con. 
taining no less than 15 pages of errata! The learned monk 
accounted for these blunders by asserting that the devil drench. 
ed his MSS. in the kennel, and beyond that obliged the prin- 
ters to commit these numerous blunders! 


Other authors seem to have been guilty of the remarkable 
bull of encouraging such printers who disfigure their works, 
Thus Monsieur Chevillier tells a story of an unfortunate au- 
thor, Robert Gaguinus, who, having printed his first edition of 
the History of France, was so disgusted with the number of 
typographical errors which appeared, that he determined to 
print his second edition at Lyons, and accordingly did so, 
But this second edition also was so deformed by errata, that 
he expressed a wish to have the whole 500 copies in his cham- 


ber, to burn or otherwise destroy them. (Beloe’s Anecdotes, 
vol. 4.) 


The book which is distinguished by the greatest number of 
errata on record, is that containing the works of Pica Miran- 
dula, printed at Strasbourg in 1507, by a printer of the queer 
name of Knoblouch! the errata of this volume occupy no 
less than fifteen folio pages ! 





Now and then we meet with such astonishing instances of 
human inconsistency as amount to bulls and blunders of the 
most decided character. We shall close this article with the 
display of a few of these eccentricities, although they tend to 
humble the mind of man. Thus the will of D’Alembert, the 
French philosopher, begun in the usual manner, “In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son,” &c., a form of words little 
suspected from him who wrote and talked as believing far dif- 
ferently.—*‘ At all events (we continue precisely in the words 
of his friend, the Baron Grimm) we cannot deny his memory 
the honour of having contributed much to the consideration, 
which literary men have long enjoyed, of having obtained the 
greatest influence in the two academies of which he was a 
member ; of having preserved it, if I may so say, to the end of 
his days; and of being, in some degree, the visible head of 
that illustrious church, of which Voltaire was the founder and 
the guardian ;’’—+. e. of that sceptic and infidel association, 
discreditable to them even as philosophers. 
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Bishop Gregoire, in giving his vote for the death of Lewis 
the Sixteenth, said “‘ The word hereditary sovereign is a kind 
of talisman, the magic power of which may create many disor- 
ders ; the abolition is therefore necessary. Kings or emperors 
are in the moral world, what monsters are in the natural ; 
courts are always the centre of corruption, and the workhouse 
of crimes.” After this sapient speech, Gregoire voted for an 
hereditary sovereignty in the Buonaparte family. 


Our Mrs. Montague vindicated Shakspeare, in answer to 
the criticisms of M. de Voltaire ; but, unluckily, in the pre- 
face to her work, she admits more than Voltaire had ever 
charged him with. It is too long to be quoted. 


The learned Chillingworth, in a Letter to Dr. Sheldon, de- 
clared that ** If he subscribed to the articles of the church of 
England, he subscribed his own damnation!” And yet, in no 
long space of time, he actually did subscribe to these articles, 
again and again. 


Mercier asks, ‘‘ Can a man, the most hostile to philosophy, 
ever look on Francis the First as religious, who caused the 
Protestants to be burnt in Paris, while he supported them in 
Germany, kept them in pay, and signed treaties with them ? 
But the most absurd incongruities are the fairest features 
which characterize fanaticism.”—(Frag. 2, 359.) 


But of all inconsistencies, was that most horrid one of Con- 
stantine, who, to heal his leprosy, shed the blood of young in- 
nocent chfidren, and was for the same comforted by St. Peter 
and St. Paul in his dreams! The monk Theodosius records 
this. 


Seneca wrote charmingly about moral virtue, but he winked 
at the conduct of Nero. He reproached flatterers, but he 
himself practised it to the empress and the freed men. He 
inveighed against riches, yet heaped them up, and it is said 
even by usury: cried down luxury, yet had 500 chairs made 


of cedar, with ivory feet, and other furniture correspondent 
thereto. 


Nothing was so common as to find the same men the advo- 
cates of liberty in England, and of slavery in the West-Indies. 


Cicero alternately flattered Pompey and Cesar, Antony and 
Octavius, yes, even courted the very men he professed to de- 
spise. No character, however blinded we may be to his faults 


by his splendid talents, shewed such inconsistency, arising 
from vanity. 


Bishop Berkely wrote a book proving the non-existence of 
matter ; but taking it down the Strand in the dark, he broke 
his shins—but, alas, it could not break him of his theory. 
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The people and the magistrates of ancient Rome are jp, 
mourning; all the shops are shut up; profound silence and 
deep consternation reign throughout the capitol—for what? 
has a bloody battle been fought? No—but one of the vestals 
has broken her vows of chastity. What? because she has ip. 
cautiously yielded to nature—a whole empire alarmed? Ep. 
lightened Romans, to look upon the event as the dire presage 
of some fatal event ?—Well, in all places and in all ages, men 
have made themselves very ridiculous : posterity may say the 
Same to some of our acts. 


The Pheenicians-spared the blood of cows, but not that of 
men. The Carthaginians could look at wounded men, but 
held it sacrilege to maim an ape. 


Paine, commonly called Tom Paine, in his pamphlet 
‘Common Sense,’ fortifies his positions by quotations from 
Scripture, which, in the Age of Reason, he openly refutes, 
This wretched infidel, whose arguments are alone suited to 
the basest and most grovelling herd of mankind, is equally con- 
tradictory throughout his writings. 

Bayle, in his Dictionary, (see the article A4mphiarius,) de- 
fends anonymous publication, and likens this mode to the say- 
ing of the sage Amphiarius, who would rather do good than 
appeartodoso. ‘This sage, according to Bayle, ordered his 
children to assassinate his wife, their mother, because he dis- 


liked her ! 


Sterne was exceedingly pathetic, or sentimental, about a 
dead ass, but neglected a mother, who would have rotted ina 
jail, on account of an extravagant daughter, had not the pa- 
rents of the scholars (she kept a school) raised a subscription 
for her. 


Dr. Johnson railed very energetically against slothfulness, 
yet he seldom rose before noon. 


The Reverend Martin Madan, some years since, wrote a 
book called Thelypthora, 3 volumes, 8vo. in which he proved 
that we ought to take to polygamy, and that a man should have 
as many wives as he could keep—but, when a married gentle- 
man waited upon him, saying he felt a strong passion for Miss 
Madan, his daughter, and would take her for his second wife, 
although his first was living, the father begged to decline the 
honour intended! against his own theory. 


The English flogged their soldiers during Lord Macartney’s 
embassy : the Chinese were greatly shocked at this severity, 
and still more particularly surprised, when told of the mercy 
inculcated by the religion of the Europeans.—(Anderson’s 
Account of Lord Macartney’s Embassy.) 
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An academy proposes as a problem, Whether the establish- 
ment of arts and sciences has contributed to the refinement of 
manners ? The same academy gives a premium to that author 
who attempts to prove that the arts and sciences have tended 
only to the corruption of manners ; and the same academy has 
existed till now. : 


Rousseau, in eloquent declamation, inveighed against the 
arts, without sparing eloquence itself. Hobbes objected to the 
use of metaphors in reasoning, and he made the objection in 
metaphorical language. Malebranche shewed an ungrateful 
hostility against fancy, himself a great debtor to it. 


Warburton, in his preface to Shakspeare, outrageously at- 
tacked Grey, the annotator of Hudibras, declaring, “ He hard- 
ly thinks there ever appeared so execrable a heap of nonsense, 
under the name of commentaries, as hath been lately given us 
ona certain satyric poet of the last age.”? This assertion will 
appear inconsistent enough, not only on account of their merit, 
but on account of Warburton having himself contributed to- 
wards these very notes; but, for some cause or other, he had 
quarrelled with Dr. Grey,—a usual matter with him. 


Arnobius, (lib. 4, p. 145,) very agreeably ridicules the in- 
consistency of the Pagans, for making nine nights necessary to 


Jupiter to forge Hercules, and allowing but one to Hercules 
for fifty ! 


Is it not very inconsistent in Mr. Moore, in his Little's 
Poems, being in love with no fewer than Julia, Emma, Bessy, 
Rosa, Mary, Phillis, Chloe, and a dozen blank ones addressed, 
treating them all with the same fervid affection as other poets 
did to one only ? for instance, Prior, his Chloe; Waller, his 
Sacharissa ; Cowley. his Mistress ; Carew, his Celia; Horace, 
his Lydia; Catullus, his Lesbia; Tibullus, his Delia: this 
general lover, however. avows his inconstancy, and still more 
inconsistent quarrels with any one of his seraglio, when she is 


fick le. 


The great Sir Thomas Moore fell a victim for a religious 
adherence to his own opinion, after being a violent persecutor 
of others, for firmness to the dictates of their own conscience : 
thus it appears that the very best of mankind are liable to the 
grossest inconsistencies. 


In the Monthly Magazine for September, 1800, p. 155, Les 
Liaisons Dangereuses of La Clos is said to be “an immortal 
(qy. immoral) chef d’euvre ; and, shortly afterwards, “that 
it is unhappily too much dispersed.” 

It was extremely inconsistent in Tippoo Sultan ordering 
that no loose women should be tolerated; for he himself was 
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unreasonably addicted to women: and the brahmins alleged 
to Mr. Buchanan, that he sometimes forced away the most 
beautiful of their daughters. After some detention in the ze- 
nana, if he did not like them, he sent the girls back to their 
fathers, who, in general, refused to admit them into their fam- 
ilies. But Tippoo was not to be treated in this manner with 
impunity. On such occasions he sent for the father, took 
from him all his property, and flogged him severely. He then 
ordered the girl to point out any brahmin for a husband, and 
the unfortunate man was flogged until he gave his consent.— 
{Buchanan’s Mysore.) 


The Hindoos will grind to death in their oil-mills the jamas, 
or heretic priests ; but they shudder at the accidental death of 
a monkey. 


Queen Elizabeth destroys Mary Queen of Scots, who had 
fled to her for protection, upon a promise of safety, and this 
after keeping her in prison eighteen years. Mary’s son, James 
the First, if not an actor in this base tragedy, was at least 
pleased with the piece and the performers, though he endea- 
voured to establish a contrary opinion. ‘The kingly writer 
against tobacco and witchcraft pulled down the harmless cas- 
tle of Fotheringay, out of revenge for his mother’s death, but 
took the murderers into favour ! 





CRANIOLOGY. 


Docrors Spurzeim and Gall, two physicians, have not been 
satisfied in their day and generation by prescribing for the in- 
ternal state of the body, but they have prescribed certain rules 
for ascertaining, by the external structure, the due portion of 
intellect contained in each pericranium. The prelections of 
these skull-philosophers are, however, so quackishly sublime, 
as to be properly introduced into this work, and we shall take 
the liberty to quote a little. In the first place, these gentle- 
men give to man no fewer than thirty-three mental faculties, 
to wit,—the nine propensities, the nine sentiments, the eleven 
knowing faculties, the three reflecting faculties, and the imita- 
tory one; but to particularize— 


1. Amativeness, or physical love. As this is a delicate to- 
pic, no further elucidation can be given here. 


2. Philoprogenitiveness, or love of our own children. 
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3. Inhabitiveness. A faculty inducing attachment to a par- 
ticular place or element. Denied by the Scotch. 


4, Adhesiveness. A faculty of attachment, whether to 
things animate or inanimate, as lap-dogs, parrots, monkeys, 
shells, old ballads, turnpike-tickets, &c. 


5. Combativeness. Propensity to fight.—(Vide Bowiana.) 


6. Destructiveness. A faculty of a horrid cast. Animals 
have this propensity : “ Gall had a little dog that would some- 
times watch several hours for a mouse; and as soon as it was 
killed, he left it. Notwithstanding repeated punishment, he 
had an irresistible propensity to kill birds.’? (Spurzeim, p. 
305.) Men have this faculty, if history is to be believed, for 
the earth has been drenched in human blood. Gall calls this 
faculty murder; Spurzeim says, it gives ‘the propensity to 
pinch, scratch, bite, cut, break, pierce, devastate, demolish, 
ravage, burn, massacre, struggle, butcher, suffocate, drown, 
kill, poison, murder, and assassinate.’ 


7. Constructiveness. Inducing animals to build houses, 
birds, nests ; and man, houses, palaces, ships, fortifjcations, 
and, also,. the faculty of forging a bank-note, or defacing the 
king’s coin, which naturally leads the criminal back into the 
preceding article of destructiveness ! 


8. Covetiveness. A propensity to increase our store, whe- 
ther land, money, or any other property. When at its full 
height, it makes a man steal. But hear Spurzeim, p. 323, 
* The instinct of stealing is not always the effect of bad edu- 
cation, of poverty, idleness, or the want of religion and moral 
sentiment. This truth is so generally felt, that every one winks 
ata little theft committed by rich persons, who, in other respects, 
conduct themselves well !” 


9. Secretiveness. A faculty of being close, sly, or secret 
in thoughts or projects. Patentees have this faculty. 


Then follows the second genus of the order of feelings, viz. 
Sentiments, to which belong the following faculties. 


10. Self-esteem—Giving us a good opinion of our own per- 
son. A universal sentiment. 


11. Love of approbation.. This faculty makes us love and 
court the good opinion and approbation of others. 


12. Cautiousness, This faculty, according to Spurzeim, 
produces “ precaution, demurs, doubts; places sentinels, and, 
in general, exclaims continually—take care ! It considers con- 
sequences, and produces all the hesitations expressed by but /” 
p- 336. 


13. Benevolence. The correspondent faculty te this, 
among lower animals, is—meekness ! 
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14. Veneration. By this faculty man adores God, or vene. 
rates saints, persons, and things. 


15. Hope. This faculty is necessary, according to Spur. 
zeim, in almost every situation; ‘it gives hope in the pre. 
sent, as well as of a future life. In religion it is called faith.” 


16. Ideality. A faculty enabling us to make poetry. It 
makes us enthusiasts. Joanna Southcot had an ideal Shiloh. 


17. Conscientiousness. A sentiment of just and unjust, 
right and wrong: but it operates wonderfully ; for it produces 
the sentiment of justice only, without determining what is just. 


18. Firmness. This faculty contributes as an auxiliary to 


maintain the activity of the other faculties, by giving constan- 
cy and perseverance. 


To the above are appended the following species belongin 


to the order called intellect, and the first genus of that order, 
viz. knowing faculties ! 


19. Individuality. A faculty exceedingly remarkable, forit 
knows the existence of objects and facts. It has knowledge, 
also, of all internal faculties, and acts upon them. (Query, 
how would individuality hushands and wives live together, pos- 
sessing this extraordinary faculty ?) It is, also, most insatia- 
ble ; for it desires to know all by experience, and, consequent- 
ly, puts every other organ in action. It desires to hear, see, 
smell, taste, touch, and to know the arts and sciences. 


20. Form. ‘“ My manner of considering this faculty,” 
says Spurzeim, “is the following. The preceding facult 
takes cognizance of the existence of external bodies ; and the 
first quality which our intellect considers in them, is their 
form; while, at the same time, persons are particularly known 


by their form. | therefore reduce this faculty to the general 
consideration of form.” 


21. Size. After the figure and existence of any body, the 


size is next considered. Therefore, this knowing faculty is 
induced which may be called size. 


22. Weight and momenta. A faculty adapted for the ideas 
of weight, softness, hardness, density, and so on. 


23. Colouring. As neither to the understanding of man, 
nor to the sense of sight, is the faculty of colouring proportion- 
ed, so it seems evident that there is some particular faculty 
which perceives different colours, recollects them, and judges 


of their relations. Lawyers possess this faculty in an eminent 
degree, for they can colour any thing. 


24. Locality—Makes birds migrate ; it also, viz. the fact- 
ty, measures distances, teaches perspective, judges of symme- 
try, &c. In consequence of this, Sc otchmen go to India. 
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95, Order. A faculty enabling us to conceive order. It 
gives method in the arrangement of objects physically related. 
it is fond of putting particulars in order, according to physical 
considerations. ‘* Is cleanliness and tidiness dependant on the 
same faculty as order ?”’ enquires Dr. Spurzeim. 


96. Time. This faculty may exist without order or num- 
ber. 

97. Number. A faculty denoting calculation. Arithmetic, 
algebra, and logarithms, belong to it, as calculative, but none 
of the other branches of the mathematics. Animals may or 
may not possess this faculty. Monsieur Le Roi has observed 
that magpies can count three ! and Mr. Dupont (who possess- 


ed the cow that opened her own gate) declares, he thinks they 
can count nine ! 


28. Tune. A faculty of judging of tones, harmony of sound, 
and the origin of music. “ Sometimes, in epilectic fits, in de- 
lirium, and syncope, certain individuals sing continually, and 
with great precision ; and then this faculty is alone active, 
while the functions of all the other faculties are destroyed.” 
The continental people may sing during their convulsions and 
their fainting fits, but we do not recollect our countrymen do- 
Ing $0. 

29. Language. A faculty enabling us to perceive the con- 
nexion betwixt any sign, visible or audible, and the thing sig- 
nified, and to understand algebraic symbols. 


Then follow the species of the second genus of the order— 
Intellect, viz. Reflecting Faculties. 


30. Comparison. A faculty comparing the sensations and 
ideas of all the other faculties, pointing out their difference, 
analogy, identity, or similitude. 


31. Casualty. This faculty considers the relations between 
cause and effect, and usually prompting men to this question 
—Why? 

32. Wit. It is the essence of this faculty to compare in 
such a way as to excite gaiety and laughter. 


33. Imitation. A sui generis sort of faculty, enabling Mr. 
Matthews, at the Lyceum, to imitate gestures, voice, man- 
ners, and, in general, all the manifestations of man and ani- 
mals. 

Such, gentle reader, are the internal faculties of man, ac- 
cording to the craniological philosophy of Spurzeim and Gall. 
l'hey are acted upon by the external world, through the me- 
dium of the external senses ; and they, in their turn, operate 
on the internal world, by means of the five external senses and - 
Voluntary motion. Then the doctors, by apportioning these 
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thirty-three faculties to thirty-three fractional parts of the 
brain, (making it appear like a map, with its departments o, 
countries,) contrive to make out that certain bumps, being 
most protuberant, are indicative of certain propensities, all 
which they find out by their intellectual compasses. So much 
for skull-philosophy. 





PLAGIARISM. 


We have headed this article with a very ominous and a ver 
important title. By some it may be considered invidious, by 
others improper, at least to make the exposé ; since it would 
seem to draw frailties from their dread abode, and take the 
merit away from such as have embellished, and set in a proper 
light the jewel which they accidentally found in a duoghill, 
This species of petty larceny is as old as the creation, and the 
practice so general, that it made Pope Ganganelli exclaim, 
‘* All the books in the known world may be comprised in 6000 
folio volumes, if filled with original matter ; the rest 1s all 
plagiarism.”? We are rather disposed to believe what the Pro- 
testant pope has asserted ; and most deep readers we appre- 
hend, will accord in his and our belief. In this respect at 
least, Solomon was perfectly correct, when he protested, that 
there was nothing new under the sun. There may, indeed, 
be occasionally witnessed a very novel manner of telling the 
same fact, and “ there, an end.” But, as it 1s not our pro- 
vince to argue or debate how lawful the practice of stealing 
other men’s thoughts may be, we shall proceed to give a few 
instances of these liberties taken, with acknowledgment and 
without, and then add the opinions of others (as is our usual 
practice) upon the propriety or impropriety of the habit. A 
sensible author has observed, that we may steal after the man- 
ner of bees, without wronging any body ; but the theft of the 
ant, which takes away the whole grain of corn, is not to be 
imitated. La Mothe le Vayer says, (letter 129,) * To take. 
from the ancients, and make one’s advantage of what they 
have written; is like pirating beyond the line; but to steal 
from one’s contemporaries, by appropriating to one’s self their 
thoughts and productions, is like picking people’s pockets in 
the open street.’’--Synesius goes further ; he says,—*‘ It is @ 
greater crime to steal dead men’s writings than their clothes’ 
—There are authors who confess they got this or that from 
some other author. They knew very well that stealing hangs 
aman atthe Old Bailey, but never at Parnassus. Since, 
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therefore, the plagiarist escapes with personal impunity, let 
us see whether his reputation suffers, and we rather think, in 
the main, that instead of that being the case, it is rather in- 
creased; inasmuch as he has made the most of beauties, which 
the world has generally passed by in neglect, and dressed them 
up to their utmost advantage. 


Cuaucer’s Palemon and Arcite is taken from a poem of 
Boccaccio’s. 


Homer took his Gardens of Alcinous from the description 
of the garden of Eden by Moses. These gardens of Alcinous 
in the Odyssey, and the Elysium of the Aineid, have had hosts 
ofimitators. The fictions of the Arabs were adopted by the 
Troubadours, and the first Gothic romancers. Among the Ita- 
lians, on the revival of letters, Pulci, Boyardo, and others, 
borrowed from the Troubadours; Ariosto borrowed from Pul- 
ci and his followers ; and Spenser has copied Ariosto and Tas- 
so.--Ariosto makes Astolpho mount the clouds on the winged 
horse; he sees paradise, and visits the moon, the description 
of which orb (Mickle says) is almost literally translated in 
Milton’s Limbo. 


Howarp, earl of Surrey, a noble poet, copied whole sonnets 
from Petrarch. 


Dr. Lancuorne’s story of Theodosius and Constantia owed 
its origin to the 164th number of the Spectator. 


Mourere. Many of his most whimsical allusions in Le 
Burgeoise Gentilhomme, are taken from the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes. He did not deny his obligations ; but when condemn- 
ed for transcribing passages from Cyrano de Bergeyrac, he 
jocularly replied, ‘This scene is good, therefore it belongs to 
me, and | retake my right wherever I find it.” Of the Yar- 
tuffe, Riccoboni writes, (p. 137,) that a century before Mo- 
liere, they performed on the Italian theatre, Le Docteur Ba- 
chetone, ou l’on trouve le caractére, les actions, et les principaux 
discours de Tartuffe. Dean Charpentier averred, that this 
comic writer pillaged without scruple the thoughts of others. 
The scene of the Pyrrhonian philosopher, in the Forced Mar- 
riage, is taken word for word from Rabelais. The play of the 
Physician, in spite of himself, is founded on the circumstance 
related by Grotias, and the subject isin Olearius. The story 
of George Dandin, is stolen from the Decamarone of Boccac- 
cio. To Bergeyrac he is indebted for his character of the 
Pedant, ridiculed in the tricks of Scapin. 


Muncuausen’s Travels. Perhaps the author of this work 
has read that, in Nova Vembla, the frost is so intense, that it 
freezes people’s words, and when a thaw takes place, such is 
the confused noise in the air from the jargon of sounds, you 
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are stunned, and instantly grow deaf: at first, though, (it ig 
added,) it is not difficult to distinguish the female words from 
the male, as they preponderate. 


Murpuy’s farce of the Citizen. The character of Olq 
Philpot is taken from Moliére’s Harpagon, in his Avare. 


Hans Carvet’s Rine. Dr. Warton (Essay on the Genin 
and Writings of Pope) observes, that Prior’s Hans Carvel’s 
Ring, the invention of which, if its genealogy be worth tracing, 
is first due to Poggius. It is found in the 133d of his Facetia, 
where it is entitled, ‘* Visio Francisci Philelphi ;”’ from hence 
Rabelais inserted it, under another title, in his third book and 
28th chapter, It was related in a book called, “ the Hundred 
Novels ;”’ Ariosto finishes the fifth of his incomparable satires 
with it; Malespini also made use of it; Fontaine, who imagi- 
ned Rabelais to be the inventor of it, was the sixth author 


who delivered it, as Prior was the last, and perhaps not the 
least spirited. 


Porr’s delightful Ode, ‘the Dying Christian to his Soul) 
is not only an imitation of Hadrian, but, say the editors of 
Pope, “a palpable plagiarism from Flatman,’’ an obscure 
rhymer of Charles the Second’s time !-—-Pope’s line: ‘* Every 
woman is at heart a rake,” strangely corresponds with a verse 
of Clopinel, sometimes called John of Mehun, in the Roman 
de la Rose, which justly offended the female sex : 


Tontes étes, serez, ou futes 
De fait ou de volonte, putes ; 
Et qui bien vous chercheroit 
Toutes putes vous trouveroit. 


The coarseness of the expression was thought nothing of in 
those days.--Many of Pope’s expressions, in his Essay on Man, 
are taken from Milton.—The several editors have amused 
themselves in shewing where their author borrowed or stole. 
—It was severe of Lady Wortley Montague to say, ‘I ad- 
mired Mr. Pope’s Essay on Criticism at first very much, be- 
cause | had not then read any of the ancient critics, and did 
not know that it was all stolen.” (Spence.) To be sure such 
a judgment might have been expected from the lady who says, 
‘*{ have got fifty or sixty of Mr. Pope’s letters by me; you 
shall see what a goddess he made of me in them, though he 
makes such a devil of me in his writings afterwards.” 


The fine moral poem of the Hermit, by Parwett, is taken 
from Martin Luther’s Tale of the Hermit, who murmured 
against the decrees of God’s providence.—Hear Spence, 
* Parnell’s Pilgrim is very good: the story was written origi- 
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nally in Spanish, says Pope (whence, probably, Howel had 


translated it in prose, aud put it in one of his letters).” 


Sonnini says that Savary published two volumes of Travels 
in Upper Egypt, without travelling a single foot in it. He 
extracted from Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and 
others, and out of them made a very pleasant book, which— 


sold. 


What Sterne plagiarised, let Dr.Ferriar tell. Sterne, who 
made free with Burton, with Rabelais, Montaigne, Bayle, but 
embellished all. Jackson of Exeter makes him guilty of lite- 
rary thievery ;—Sterne’s seventh posthumous sermon is, ina 
great part, cribbed word for word from Walter Leighten- 
house’s Sermons, printed 1697; and hence Mr. Jackson of 
Exeter observes : ‘ These are pretty strong instances of the 
liberties that one preacher takes with another; and it ought 
to make publishers of posthumous sermons a little careful, 
lest, instead of their friend’s compositions, they may only re- 
publish what has been already printed. However, after all 
the plagiarism of a fool is never excused, because no one can 
return the compliment ; but we pardon a genius, because if 
he takes, he is qualified to give in return. 


Spenser and Mitton both borrowed from the Italians. 


The whole of Tasso’s Armida, says Mickle, * is evidently 
eopied from Camoen’s Island of Venus.” 


Among other instances, we find that the novel of Blanche, 
or Le Marriage de la Vengeance, in Gil Blas, the origin of 
Thomson’s Tancred and Sigismunda, is taken from a Spanish 
play, of Don Francisco de Roxas. 


Dan Hew. This celebrated story resembling that of the 
Little Hunchback is to be found in the Bodleian Papers, vol. 
1,p. 920: we mect with it also in the fourth volume of the 
Bibliographer ; in Heywood’s History of Women, 4to. 1624, 
p- 253 ; in Bloomfield’s Norfolk, vol. 3. p. 647 ; and at length 
in George Colman’s Broad Grins. So that a good story is a 
great traveller, and must be made the most of. 


The story of Griselda is borrowed from the Decameron of 
Chaucer ; as is the Knight’s Tale (Palamonand Arcite) from 
his poem of the Theseid. 

In the work, “ Momus Triumphans,” published '688, was 
exposed the plagiaries of the English stage, wherein the writ- 
ers of our comedies borrowed or stole their plots. 

Critics, of all people, are the least scrupulous in breaking 
the eighth commandment, in the literary sense. 
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To windup. “ Plagiarism has been dignified with the name 
of classical imitation! Richesource published his Mask of 
Orators, or the manner of disguising with ease all kinds of 
composition, briefs, sermons, panegyrics, funeral orations, 
dedications, speeches, letters, passages. His book is an in- 
struction how to manage plagiarism. Eschylus stole from 
Homer, Sophocles from both, and Virgil from every body. 
Sterne stole wholesale from Bayle’s Dictionary, and indeed 
Bishop Warburton says in this respect he and Blackmore 
were alike ; and both Sterne and Dr. Johnson from Burton’s 
Anatomy ; Shakspeare and Chaucer from Boccaccio ; Sterne’s 
story of the whiskers may be found in the article Margaret de 
Valois, ina book called a New Voyage into Terra Australis, 
by James Sadew ; from the same work Defoe and Addison 
also stole.—Prior stole from Montaigne ; half of Joe Miller 
may be traced to Athens and Bagdad; Thevenot’s two folio 
volumes of Voyages and Travels were collected from the ma- 
terials of travellers, for he was never out of Europe ; Carreri 
wrote a Voyage round the World, which was performed in 
his chamber ; Duhalde’s History of China, so much looked up 
to, was compiled from the Memoirs of the Missionaries, for 
he was never thirty miles out of Paris in his life ; the origin of 
Parnell’s Hermit is to be found in a scarce tract of 1652 ; be- 
sides, La Bruyere himself tells us, all is said, and we are too 
late !"—(Prodigious!!! or Childe Paddie in London, 3 vols. 
12mo.) 

As Lycurgus allowed his Spartans to steal from one another, 
punishing the bunglers only, so we have our literary thievery 
perfectly authorized under the name of plagiarism; and it 
does not appear but that, according to Lycurgus, this propen- 
sity may be extended to literary goods and chattels, as well 
as to sentiments: for instance, we should be very loth to affix 
the name of thief to any literary person of eminence, who 
wou!d give any price for a book, a gem, or a picture, and be- 
cause he is refused—steals it! Let such greedy virtuosos who 
so long for other people’s goods, that to prevent their aim or 
miscarriage, rob them, therefore, be called plagiarists, which 
isa gentle and genteel term, fit for those who commit such lar- 
cenies. ‘They do not steal to sell! inno wise cum studio lucri. 
There have been a number of these illustrious thieves, who 
have figured away in the first companies, here and elsewhere ; 
for Gough, the author of British Topography, (vol. 2, p. 123,) 
says, “‘One might point out light-fingered antiquaries in the 
present age,” which is, in Mr. Gough, rather disingenuous, 
for is it not like turning king’s evidence? It is said that the 
famous Pinelli furnished his vast library chiefly by his skill in 
an art which lies much more in the hand than in the head. 
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(Flim Flams.) Sir Robert Saville, writing to Sir Robert 
Cotton, appointing an interview with the founder of the Bod- 
leian Library, cautions Sir Robert, that “ If he held any book 
so dear that he would be loath to lose it, he should vot let 
Sir Thomas out of his sight, but set the book aside beforehand.? 
(Ibid.) A precautign adopted by a friend of Bishop Moore ; 
Ove calling on him, found him busy in hiding his best books, 
and locking up as many as he could. On enquiring the rea- 
son of this odd occupation, the biblopolist replied, * The 
Bishop of Ely dines with me to day!” ( Ibid.) ‘The posses- 
sor of coins or gems will not suffer a brother-collector to blow 
his nose while by, at least with a pocket-handkerchief, lest 
some favourite should be whipped off; and the joke is, that 
the possessor was before as greata thief himself, and, thy’ 
fore, up to the mystery of filching an Otho, or ‘an Alfred s:x- 

ence. The celebrated Baron Stosch, a vast collector, or 
plagiarist, while viewing the museum at Paris, contrived to 
possess himself of Michael Angelo’s ring : the wily keeper of 
the medals, M. Barthelemy, who shewed these things, missed 
itat once. When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of 
war. The author of Anacharsis rung a bell, two stout grena- 
diers appeared, the suspected baron was searched, nothing 
found ; he was stripped naked, nothing found ; the gentlemanly 
virtuoso then ordered a powerful emetic to be administered to 
the baron, and putting, also, a barberini vase in the proper posi- 
tion, at length, something was heard to tinkle against the side. 
La Voila ! exclaimed Barthelemy, and then, with the most 
polished humanity, presented the baron with some mulled 
wine, adding, that he meant, if this, the 7pecacuanha, had not 
answered, to proceed by the experiment of another mode of 
evacuation. Now the only joke in all this is, that Barthele- 
my was as great a plagiarist as Stosch himself; and, from what 
we have read of him, would act precisely similar. 





YOUR WORSHIP. 


Country magistrates are marvellously fond of being ad- 
dressed with the most profound respect. The honorary title 
of Your Worship reminds us, however, of Rowland Hill’s ob- 
servation, ‘ Ah, my dear hearers, there is nothing in names, 
for we know many a man is called Right Honourable, who is 
truly abominable ;? just so with a few upon the bench of 
country justices: besides, we know a dog’s obeyed in office, 
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as Shakspearesays. Note the following singular circumstance, 
which is an absolute fact :—Some time since, a man, who had 
business with a magistrate, who is an auctioneer, gave much 
offence, by neglecting to call him—his worship ; on which he 
committed him to gaol for contempt. When the man obtain- 
ed his discharge, he constantly attended his worship’s sales, 
bidding for almost every lot: “ three pence, your worship ; 
s1x pence your worship ;”” which caused such scenes of laugh- 
ter at the auctioueer’s expense, that he was glad to give the 
man ten guineas never to attend his sales any more. 


We have heard of an ancient Welch justice, who, threaten- 
ing to send a defaulter to prison, instead of nolens volens, said, 
to prison you shall go, nogus vogus. 


The word pitiful we often meet with in the old writers, 
meaning compassionate: the use of it reminds us of a countr 
mayor, who pardoned a man for an offence, and said to bim, 
* Now, am I| not a pitiful magistrate?” ‘“ Yes, your wor- 
ship.” 

Swift tells a story of a certain man, who was brought before 
a judge for murder. His lordship, who was a punster, asked 
his name, and being answered Spillman, the judge said, ** Take 
away sp, and his name is i/-man; put & to it, and it is Ai/l- 
man: away with him, gaoler, bis very name has hanged him.” 
Swift adds, that this became a rule of court, aud was so well 
liked, that a certain justice of the peace applied every title of 
it to a man brought to him. 


Racine used to relate, that an old magistrate, who had never 
been ata play, was carried, one day, to his Andromaque. 
This magistrate was very attentive to the tragedy, to which 
was added the Plaideurs ; and, going out of the theatre, he 
said to the author, * | am extremely pleased, sir, with your 
Andromaque : 1 am only amazed that it ends so gaily ; 7’avois 
dabord eu quelque envie de pleurer, mais la vue des petits chiens 
ma fait rere.” 

Still magistrates are sometimes generous and feeling. When 
the celebrated Methodist, George Whitfield, first preached at 
Aberdeen, he was (as usual) persecuted by the clergy, who 
considered him an innovator. At length the people unani- 
mously paid him that tribute of respect which he merited for 
his eloquence and sincerity; and then, says Whitfield, the 
magistrates sent for me, expressed themselves quite concern- 
ed at the treatment | had met with, and begged I would ac- 
cept of —“ the freedom of the city !” 


A city alderman becoming lord-mayor, and, therefore, king 
of the city, went up before the right worshipful the barons of 
the exchequer, and there, secundum artem, chopped the sticks 
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and counted the hob-nails, a qualification eminently necessary 
for his worship to be up to. As is usual, his worship, the new 
Jord-mayor, went into the courts of law, in Westminster Hall, 
to invite the judges to the civic feast. it so happened, Mr. 
Casberd had been making a motion for a new trial respecting 
the keep of an old mare, when the trumpets sounded, and his 
lordship entered; Mr. Casberd immediately exclaimed, in a 
Stentorian voice, “* The mare in question, my lord!” which 

un was answered by a shout of laughter; nor was the mirth 
of the bar decreased when his lordship retired ; for the coun- 
sel resumed his speech with much gravity, “ My lord! the 
expense of keeping this old mare,’? &c.—(Prodigious /! vol. 
1, p- 148.) 





PRECOCITY. 


Tue world has occasionally witnessed instances of a very 
remarkable precocity of intellect; for example,—Jonn Puat- 
up BarreTierR, born at Swabach, 1720, was master of five 
languages at the age of nine years, and could read the scrip- 
tures better in the original tongues than in his own; he was, 
in his fourth year, perfectly familiar with the Latin. 


There was another wonderful, who came to Paris in 1445, — 
and was so extremely clever at twelve years of age, as to be 


set down as antichrist.—( Hakewell’s Apology.) 


Townshend, in his Travels in Spain, vol. 3, p. 272, speaks 
of a boy, twelve years of age, whom he met there, “ with 
judgment, imagination, and memory so mature, that, without 
any special preparation, he was able to expatiate with proprie- 
ty on whatever subject was proposed to him.” 


When only three years old, Mozart’s great amusement was 
finding concords on the piano-forte, and nothing could equal 
his delight when he had discovered an barmonious interval. 
At the age of four, his father began to teach him little pieces 
of music, which he always learnt to play in a very short time ; 
and before he was six, he had invented several small pieces 
himself, and even attempted compositions of some extent and 
intricacy. 

Montaigne was taught Latin in his nurse’s arms, and not 


suffered to hear a word of his mother-tongue till he could 
speak the other perfectly. 
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Cato, at fourteen years of age, being carried by his precep. 
tor to Sylla’s house, and being there a witness to the tyranp 
which was exercised over his fellow-citizens, was astonished at 
this tyrant not being killed, and asked for a sword to stab him, 
Lam not afraid of him, added he. 


Voltaire tells us that Cuartes THe Twetrrn translated 
Quintus Curtius at eight years of age. 


It was M. de Cuateauneur who, when only nine years of 
age, a bishop thinking to puzzle him, said, “ Tell me, my 
child, where God is, and I will give you an orange.” To 
which the child replied, ‘ ‘Tell me, my lord, where he is 
not ?”’ 


Pipus de Miranputa and Pascav were boys of précocious 
talents. 


Cowley, Milton, and Pope, all lisped in numbers. Most of 
Lord Lausdowne’s poetical pieces were composed when but 
a child. Voltaire commenced poet at twelve ; composed the 
Henriade at twenty-three, and his Brutus at thirty-six. Me- 
tastasio and Chatterton were early inspired by the muses, 
Waller, however, is an exception: Lord Chatterton says, he 
did not begin poetry till he was thirty : and Dryden, his latest 
pieces being the best, his fire, as Pope observes, shone clear- 
est, like the.sun towards its setting.” 


Linnzus, also, according to his biographer, ere he was four 
years old speculated on pistills and stamens. 


It is impossible to decide why this and t’other child should 
shew such evident marks of a superiority of intellect, unless 
the means recommended by Strabo and Ramsay be taken into 
consideration. ‘‘ Other men, (says Ramsay, in his Travels of 
Cyrus, vol. 1, p. 80,) begin not the education of their children 
till after they are born; but the magi seem to do it before: 
while their wives were with child, they took care to keep them 
always in tranquillity and perpetual cheerfulness, by sweet and 
innocent amusements, to the end that from the mother’s womb 
the fruit might receive no impressions but what were pleasing, 
peaceful, and agreeable to order,””—and Strabo thought alike. 
Perhaps some of these gentlemen took after the Rabbins, who 
tell us, that Jewish infants in the womb are instructed in the 
law; but, as soon as they are born, they forget it. Mr. God- 
win, also, the author of ‘ Political Justice,” speaks of atena- 
tal impressions, which is nearly going as far as the Talmudists. 
The only wonderment is, how this philosopher picked up this 
theory of i and out. 


After this, we cannot be surprised to hear of children using 
their tongues, even before birth. Dr. Needham, in his Ana- 
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tomical Disquisitions, chap. 3, p. 84, gives a long, detailed, 
and, as he says, well-attested account of a loquacious girl, 
whose tongue was loose and‘stirring two months before she 
was born, to the great surprise of her mother and those friends 
who happened to be in the room while this recitative was odd- 
ly performing behind the scenes. This early talker was the 
daughter of a noble lady in Cheshire. Bartholinus cites sev- 
eral like instances. 


Another instance of a similar precocity.—‘‘ Mr. Campani, 
an eminent Italian physician, has sent advice to Mr. Moreali, 
a famous practitioner at Modena, of the following extraordina- 
ry fact, which is properly authenticated. The wife ofa tan- 
ner, living at a village called Palatapapoli, aged twenty-five 


years, being in the seventh month of her pregnancy, on the 


11th of January last, heard distinctly the cries of the child she 
bore in her womb. ‘The husband, and several other persons, 
also heard it the same day ; and soon after, when she was at 
church, at Vespers, the child cried so audibly, and so strongly 
imitated the voice of a new-born infant, that the whole con- 
gregation concluded it was a child brought to be baptized. 
Mr. Campani adds, ,he has visited the poor woman several 
times, who is greatly concerned at this novelty, and daily falls 
away. We are impatient to know the event of this singular 
miracle of nature.””—(Dodsley’s Register, 1770.) 





CROMWELL. 


Tue king’s most gracious speech to both houses of parlia- 
ment, reads so differently from Oliver Cromwell’s most gra- 


cious speech on dissolving the long parliament, that we pre- 
sent the latter. 


“It is high time for me to put an end to your sitting in this 
place, which ye have dishonoured by your contempt of all vir- 
tue, and defiled by your practice of every vice. Yearea fac- 
tious crew, and enemies to all good government. Ye are a 
pack of mercenary wretches, and would, like Esau, sell your 
country for a mess of pottage; and, like Judas, betray your 
God, for a few pieces of money. Is there a single virtue now 
remaining amongst you? Is there one vice ye do not possess ? 
Ye have no more religion than my horse! Gold is your god. 
—Which of you have not bartered away your conscience for 
bribes? Is there a man among you that hath the least care for 
the good of the commonwealth? Ye sordid prostitutes! have 
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ye not defiled this sacred place, and turned the Lord’s temple 
into a den of thieves? By your immoral principles, and wick. 
ed practices, ye are grown intolerably odious to the whole na. 
tion. You who were deputed here by the people, to get their 
grievances redressed, are yourselves become their greatest 
grievance. Yourcountry, therefore, ca!ls upon me to cleanse 
this Augean stable, by putting a final period to your iniquitous 
proceedings in this house ; and which, by God’s help, and the 
strength he hath given me, | am now come todo. I com. 
mand you, therefore, upon the peril of your lives, to depart 
immediately out of this place. Go! get you out! make 
haste! ye venal slaves! Begone!—Soh!—take away that 
shining bauble there, and lock up the doors.” ‘The above 
speech is supposed to be the very one used, as a copy of it 
was found among his papers after his death. 


Cromwell’s parliament got the name of Barebones-Parlia- 
ment, from one of the fanatics of the house noted for his long 
prayers, sermons, and harangues. He was a leatherseller in 
London: his name Praise-God Barebone. At this time, also, 
it became usual for the pretended saints to change their names, 
from Henry, Edward, Anthony, William, which they regarded 
as heathenish, into others more sanctified and godly ; even the 
New Testament names, James, Andrew, John, Peter, were 
not held in such regard as those which were borrowed from 
the Old Testament, Hezekiah, Habakkuk, Joshua. Zerobabel. 
Sometimes a whole godly sentence was adopted as a name. 
Here are the names of a jury, said to be-enclosed in the county 
of Sussex about that time. 


Accepted—Trevor, of Horsham. 
Redeemed—Compton, of Battle. 

Faint not—Hewit, of Heathfield. 

Make Peace—Heaton, of Hare. 

God Reward—Smart, of Five Hurst. 

Stand fast on High—Stringer, of Crowhurst. 
Earth—Adams, of Warbleton. 

Called—Lower, of the same. 
Kill-sin—Pimple, of Witham. 
Return—Spelman, of Watling. 

Be faithful—Joiner, of Britling. 

Fly Debate—Roberts, of the same. 

Fight the good fight of Faith—White, of Emer. 
More Fruit—Fowler, of East Haddington. 
Hope for—Bending, of the same. 

Graceful— Harding, of Lewes. 

Weep not—Billing, of the same. 

Meek— Brewer, of Okeham. 
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“Cromwell,” says Cleveland, “hath beat up his drums 
clean through the Old Testament. You may learn the gene- 
alogy of our Saviour by the names of his regiment: the mus- 
ter-master has no other list than the first chapter of St. Mat- 
thew.’’? The brother of the above Praise-God Barebone had 
for name, If Christ had not died for you, you had been damned, 
Barebone. But the people, tired of this long name, retained 
only the last word, and commonly gave him the appellation of 
Damn’d Barebone.— (Hume, vol. 7.) 


It has been a matter of dispute, and perhaps will ever 
so continue, whether Cromwell deserved most a halter or a 
crown; and there is no less disparity betwixt the characters 
drawn of him, and the reports propagated by his enemies and 
his friends. Colonel Lindsey affirmed, that he saw him enter 
into a formal contract with the devil! and Daubeny has drawn 
“a parallel betwixt Moses the man of God, and Oliver the 
Protector.”—(Grainger’s Biog.) 


In the year 1607 was printed, by G. Eld, for Simon Water- 
son, a pleasant comedie entitled, ‘* Lingua, or the Combat of 
the Tongue and the Five Senses for Superiority.”” This play 
isa very memorable performance. Oliver Cromwell per- 
formed in it, and in the character of Tactus, which is said, 
though perhaps without sufficient reason, to have inspired him 
with sentiments of ambition. The play is in the Garrick Col- 
lection. (Beloe’s Anecdotes, vol. 1, p. 341.) 


Waller, the poet, availed himself of the storm that happen- 
ed at the time of the death of Oliver Cromwell. 


Tis done ! and Heaven his gra¢ soul doth claim 
In storms, as loud as his immortafame. 


This poet, having been accused, by Charles the Second, of 
having written better verses for Cromwell than for him, witti- 
ly replied, “Your Majesty knows that fiction is the soul of 
poetry.” 


Ricuarp Cromweti. There is an anecdote related by M. 
Voltaire of this person. After Richard had quitted the pro- 
tectorship, he made a voyage to France, where being one day 
at Montpelier, the prince of Conti, brother of the great Condé, 
discoursing with him, without knowing who he was, observed, 
‘that Oliver Cromwell was a great man, but that his son, Ri- 
chard, was a poor wretch not to know how to enjoy the fruits 
of his father’s crimes.” This Richard, however, M. Voltaire 
remarks, lived contented, whereas his father had never known 
what happiness was. The genius of Richard was wholly dif- 
ferent from that of Oliver ; he was possessed of all the meek 
virtues which make the good citizen, and had none of that 
brutal intrepidity which sacrifices every thing to its own inter- 
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est. He might have preserved the inheritance which his father 
had acquired by his labours, if he would have consented to 
have put to death three or four of the principal officers of the 
army, who opposed his elevation; but he chose rather to lay 
down the government, than to reign by assassination, and lived 
retired, and almost unknown, till nearly ninety, in a country 
of which he had once been the sovereign ; having, in his own 
person, exhibited a striking proof, that the fate of a kingdom 
frequently depends upon the character of one man. —(Smol- 
lett’s Translation of Voltaire’s Works, vol. 4, p. 246.) Richard 
Cromwell was under the necessity of attending a trial in the 
courts when old, and curiosity led him to see the House of 
Peers, when, being asked by a person to whom he was a stran- 
ger, if ever he had seen any. thing like it before? he replied, 
pointing to the throne, ‘‘ Never, since I sat in that chair.” 
He died at the age of eighty-six, in 1712. 





THE JESUMI. 


Tue Jesumi isa ceremony practised at Japan, to discover 
those who are attached to Christianity. It obliges every one 
to tread on the cross, and on the painting of the holy mother. 
The images are carried from house to house ; and to this pro- 
fanation even infants at the breast are subjected. We are 
told that the Dutch, impelled by the insatiable cupidity which 
marks their character, au desirous to trade exclusively with 
the Japanese, recommended to the latter, with a view of barr- 
ing the door of commerce against others of every denomina- 
tion professing Christianity, to place a crucifix on the ground, 
at the spot of debarkation, thence to ascertain whether he who 
shouid land were or were not a Christian. In their commerce 
with the Japanese, the Dutch have accordingly renounced 
Christianity, treading beneath their feet the holy image, with- 
out scruple and without reluctance. ‘They have thus monopo- 
lized the trade of Japan, the English having refused to follow 
their impious example. ‘This act of treading on the cross has 
been vindicated by several Dutch casuists, on the plea, that 
their countrymen could not otherwise obtain admission into 
Japan. They seem to consider it merely as a necessary dis- 
simulation, because the intention which gave rise to it was 
good: auri sacra fames.—(Mercier’s Fragments, vol. 1, p. 
204.) 
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THE MAGICAL PENNY. 


Few know the true value of money: the following fact will 
teach them. ‘It is well known (says Dr. Price) to what pro- 
digious sums money improved for some time at compound in- 
terest willincrease ; a single penny so improved from our Sa- 
viour’s birth, as to double itself every fourteen years, or, which 
is nearly the same, put out at five per cent. compound interest 
at our Saviour’s birth, would by this time (he wrote this in the 
year 1773) have increased to more money than would be con- 
tained in one hundred and fifty millions of globes, each equal 
to the earth in maguitude, and all solid gold!”—( Dr. Price on 
Reversionary Payments.) 

A shilling put out at six per cent. compound interest, would 
in the same time have increased toa greater sui in gold than 
the whole solar system could hold, supposing it a sphere equal 
in diameter to the diameter of Saturn’s orbit (the Georgium 
Sidus, or Uranus, was not then discovered ;) and the earth is 
to such a sphere nearly as half a square foot, or a quarto page, 
to the whole surface of the earth! So that if the magical pen- 
ny had not been neglected to be put out in the year 1, and as 
in the year 1773 we should have had one hundred and fifty 
millions of globes ; and as compound interest doubles the prin- 
cipal in fourteen years and a half, we should, in session 1819, 
when the sinking fund was abolished by Act of Parliament, 
have had upwards of 1,200,000,000 of globes, “ each equal to 
the earth in magnitude, and all of solid gold!” 


Gonsalvo, count of Castile seemed to be up to all this; for 
he is said to have made use of the arithmetic, which he had 
gaiued from his neighbour Moors, to the following good pur- 
pose. He sold to his sovereign, the king of Leon, a beautiful 
horse for a trifling sum, on condition that it should double 
each day while it remained undischarged. The king was in- 
dolent, and the price soon. rose so high, that it balanced all his 
claims on the count’s dominions. (Hist. W’Espagne.) As we 
shall have achapter to present on money, no further illustra- 
tion is needed here. The mere fact of the magical penny 
should be enough to prevent our ever being poor, or in debt, 
nationally or individually. 





THE TEETH. 


Wuart with the aid of our dentists, who, in these modern 
days, have almost perfected the knowledge of the teeth into a 
science, and what with the natural cleanliness now every where 
prevalent in this respect, mankind and womankind need be 
ashamed no longer to open their mouths, and display what na- 
ture or art may have given them. Lavater goes so far as to 
say, ‘“ He who pays no attention to his teeth, by this single 
neglect betrays vulgar sentiments !” 


The Greek women neglected no opportunity of displaying 
the beauty of their teeth ; like our modern belles, they knew 
well how to disclose, by a seasonable smile, two rows of pearls; 
they were also accustomed to hold a sprig of myrtle between 
the said pearls, for the purpose of exhibiting their regularity 
to the view of their euchanted admirers. Among the Mus- 
sulmen, so high a value was formerly set upon the teeth, that, 
if a person wished to have one drawn, it was first necessary 
to obtain the emperor’s permission for the operation. 


The Roman ladies made use of a very disgusting dentrifice, 


rather than have a set of fine teeth deficient. Catullus, in al- 
lusion to this practice, exclaims, “‘ To be fond of shewing your 
teeth, is to boast of having made use of a strange kind of 
gargle.”’ 


In the Hindoo laws it is written,—If a man clean his teeth 
after sun-rise, in the next birth he will be born an insect, feed- 
Ing on ordure.—(Mr. Ward on the Hindoos.) 


As to the number of teeth we possess, or ought to possess, 
Rigordus, an historian of the thirteenth century, tells us, in 
his book, ** Gesta Philippa Augusti,” that, before that unfor- 
tunate event of the true cross of Christ, discovered by Helena, 
being seized by Chosroes, king of Persia, aid taken away, the 
mouths of Christians were decorated with thirty, and in some 
instances, with thirty-two teeth ; but after the cross was lost, 
mortals lost several of their masticators, being then allowed 
more than twenty-three! And Fuller, in his Holy State, lib. 
8, c. 2, says that, in the time of King Edward the Third, there 
reigned a great pestilence over most parts of the world ; and 
from that time all that have been born have two cheek-teeth 
less than they had before !—Yet Fuller is an honourable man! 


The teeth have been made useful in other modes than in 
masticating, for Bartholinus de Luce Homin, lib. i, c. 13, says, 
that Nicholas Sojerus, a Belgian, had a set of teeth of such an 
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ynusual property, that being struck upon with a sort of Indian 
wood, they were seen to sparkle fire, as if they were flints. 
Bartholinus deals ever in wonders, yet he vows to the truth 
of it, being told him by the brother of the gentleman who had 
this faculty of getting a light without the usual tinder-box. 


Whimsical customs as to the teeth are every where to be 
met with. Some nations draw the two teeth in the middle of 
the jawe The females among the jaggers of Africa go still 
farther, and one of the charms they are most solicitous to ac- 
quire, is to have four teeth deficient, two above and two below, 
which is infinitely more regular ; the woman whoshould want 
the courage to have them drawn, would be as much despised 
as a young girl in China with feet of the natural size. Among 
the Siamese the beauty of the teeth consists in their black- 
ness ; and they are stained with a varnish, which is annually 
renewed. The natives of Macassar paint them with different 
colours whichis much more lively. 


Lisianski, the Russian circumnavigator, tells us that, “ on 
the death of the king of the Sandwich Islands, every one in 
his dominions must pull out a tooth; and if a great man die, 
those who were sub;ect to him must do the same ; so that if 
an individual should have lost many masters, he may at last 
not have a tooth left in his head.” 


A Spanish commentator on Camoens relates a very extra- 
ordisary instance of the furor arma ministrans. A Portuguese 
soldier at the seige of Diu, in the Indies, being surrounded by 
the enemy, and having no ball to charge his musket, pulled 
out one of his teeth, and with it supplied the place of a bullet. 
(Mickle’s Lusiad, vol. 1, 35.) 


The travelling Portuguese dentists walk about in the most 
‘picturesque style, viz. with a small brass chain across the 
shoulders, ornamented with the decayed teeth they have ex- 
tracted. 


Dead teeth are dangerous. Dr. Edmonstone relates from 
Torfeus, and with great gravity, the very awkward accident 
which deprived the Zetlanders of their first worthy earl. 
“ After having gained, on one occasion, a complete victory, 
the earl directed each of his horsemen to suspend from his 
saddle. by way of trophy, the head of his fallen enemy, and Si- 
gurd himself carried one among the rest: suddenly clapping 
spurs to.his horse, a large front tooth in the mouth of the 
knight, whose head hung dangling by his side, struck him on 
the leg, and wounded him so severely that the part mortified, 
and he died soon after.”°—(Edmonstone’s Zetland, vol. 1, p. 
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Perhaps every one may not know the history of the cele. 
brated tooth, which so long engaged the attention of ail the 
literati of Germany. It was announced that a child had been 
born with a goldea tooth: the whole empire was instantly in 
commotion ; philosophers, physiologists, physicians, natura- 
lists, anatorists, all racked their learued brains to discover in 
what manner it was possible for a child to come into the world 
with a gold tooth. Numerous works appeared on this rch 
adsacl. It may easily be conceived to how many extraordi- 
nary systems, strange ideas, and ridiculous hypotheses, this 
singular discussion gave birth ; in short, our literati demonstra. 
ted (for, thank God every thing is capable of demonstration) 
that it was very possible to come into the world with a gold 
tooth. But if these sages were unanimous as to the result, 
they by no means agreed concerning the means which could 
have enriched the human jaw withsuch a precious implement, 
Each of them ascribed it to a different process, which proves 
how extensive are the resources of science. All these dis- 
cussions were finished, when some one took it into his head 
to examine whether the tooth actually was a gold tooth ; and 
this attentive observer, who probably had not written any me- 
moir ou the subject, discovered that this famous tooth was 
nothing but a very ordinary tooth, which an impostor had 
nicely covered with leaf-gold, that he might make money by 
exhibiting it as a prodigy. 


Lastly, that the teeth should be taxed, is not very wonder- 
ful. The Jews were severely oppressed by King John. Mat- 
thew Paris tells us of one unfortunate Jew, who had seven of 
his teeth pulled out before he consented to pay a tax of 10,000 
marks, which at length he was content to pay to save the rest. 


PUNNING. 


A Pun is an equivocation, a quibble, or an expression where 
a word has at once different meanings, and a resemblance be- 
tween the sounds and syllables: as,—matrimony is now be- 
come a matter-of-money ; I looked for friends, and found 
fiends ; all houses are become ale-houses ; my Lord Y’s para- 
dise is a pair-of-dice; but was it so in the time of Noah? 
Ah-no. Is Mr Owen at home? WN. O.; and so on, ad infin- 
tum, in the republic of false wit. 


Addison says, “‘ The seeds of punning are in the minds of 
all men.—(Spect. No. 61.) 
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Swift wrote the 4rs Pun-i-ca, sive Flos Linguarum, the Art 
of Punning, or Flower of Languages; with God’s revenge 
against Punning.—Specimens. I remember one day (says 
Swift) the major saying, that “he would leave me the gout as 
a legacy :”? | made answer, “I should be sorry to have such 
a leg as he ;” which got great applause.—Query ? How many 
animals are concerned in the formation of the English tongue ? 
—Answer. According to Buck-anan, a great number, viz. 
cat-egorical, dog-matical, crow-nological, flea-botomy, fish- 
ognomy, squirril-ity, rat-ification, mouse-olzeum, pus-ilanimity, 
hare-editary, ass-tronomy. jay-ography, stag-yrite, duck-tility. 
—Swift* produces thirty-four rules in this jesuitical art, in 
which by his examples, he must have bestowed considerable 
but worthless labour. 


Punning is generally execrable; but to pun upon names, 
which has been too much the practice with party writers, is 
still more so! Shenstone thauked God his name was not liable 
toapun. It is true, there are indeed many names that ex- 
cite contempt, and very comon ones, such as Farthing, Penny, 
and Twopenny, Hogsflesh, and hundreds more. To avoid 
these puns, many have changed their names. Balzac from 
Guez, a beggar; Melancthon from Hertz Schwartz, black 
cat; Macklin from Maclaughlin; and we think Praise-God 
Barebones, president of the Rump Parliament, and _ leather- 
seller, might have changed his too, with its lean piety. 


Punning seems to be as old as the creation: the Greeks 
and Romans sometimes indulged themselves in the practice, 
and used puns as ornaments in the most serious discourses ; 
and, in a black-letter book, now before us, printed 1580, call- 
ed, the Bee-hive of the Romish Church, we see, “ that a man 
may make a goode similitude or parable uppon the neerenesse 
of names in speache, which in pronunciation doe sounde one 
like another; as the holy churche hath concluded hereupon, 
that Saint Clare can make dimme eyes looke clere; Saint 
Quintine can heal the quensie in the head ; and Saint Vallen- 
tine the falling sicknesse; and Saint Etropius the dropsie: 
because these names (says the author) doe sound one like 
another. And yet (he continues) this cannot always fall out 
so; for then might the heretikes conclude out of the same, 
that curates are currs; the spirituality, spitefaulty ; bishops, 
very bite-sheeps; cardinals, carnals; and so on.” (p. 166.) 


Bishop Andrews, a divine of the seventeenth century, was 
a punster. Oldmixon, in the dedication to his ‘ Arts of Logic 
and Rhetoric,’ says, that Bishop Andrews and the most emi- 
nent divines at the beginning of the last century, reduced 
preaching to punning, and the eloquence of the chair to the 
buffoonery of the stage. He speaks of him thus : 
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The reverend prelate, who St. Swithin’s chair 
So fairly fill’d, would pun you out a prayer! 
At visitation he’d instruct his sons 

In sermons made of nothing else but puns : 
The court itself, so tickled with his chimes, 
Call’d him the ablest preacher of the times. 


Hogarth always attempted punning ifhe could. On one of 
his election plates he puta sun-dial; and the words, “we 
must”—die all! 


Buck, the York comedian, was asked how he came to tury 
his coat twice? He replied, that one good turn deserved 
another. 


On the expulsion of Mr. Jones from the House of Commons, 
in Ireland, a punning wag remarked, that this was not one In. 
I-go Jones, but Out-I-go Jones. 


What, said a punster, is majesty, when deprived of the ex. 
ternals, (M and Y,) but a jest? 


A dexterous change of words in a pun becomes wit. as thus: 
—— Manners. Earl of Rutland, telling Sir Thomas More, that 
‘¢ Honores mutant mores,’’ the other retorted, that it did bet- 
ter in English, ‘‘ Honours change Manners.” 


A critical punster is monstrum et horrendum. ‘The review. 
ers ofa work, called the “ Attributes of Satan,’’ 8vo. say, 
‘“‘ But people there are, so confoundely hard-hearted, that they 
neither pity Buonaparte nor the devil: we are not of those, 
but to use the words of Burns pluralized, are 


Wae to think upon their dens, 
E’en for their sakes ! 


So that the names of either of their residences beginning with 
HEt, (a curious coincidence,) are never pronounced by us 
without much commiseration.” (Lit. Gazette, No. 69.) 
Here is punning wit, and puny wit, and from a critic too! ! 


Dr. South was a great punster. And Shakspeare was not 
free from this art, which is only to be exercised in the Gen 
tleman’s and Lady’s Diaries, ia their annual rebuses. 
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DEDICATIONS.—PATRONS. 


Denication, in literature, is an address prefixed to a book, 


soliciting patronge, or testifying respect for the person to whom 
it was made. 


There have been some odd dedications ; the current of 
patronage has also been sufficiently sinuous and eccentric 
in its flowings. We shall display some of these. The sub- 
ject is amusing and worthy of notice, though, in our short 


way, we are obliged to confine the interest of it to but a few 
examples. 


Farnaby somewhere observes, that the time is past when 
dedications were profitable. These are his words: “ As it 
happened to the ancients, who used to undertake nothing with- 
out consulting the flight of birds, that though this custom came 
to be out of use at weddings, yet, as Valerius Maximus says, 
book 2, chap. 1, they invited the auspices to their weddings ; 
thus keeping up, at least by name, some remains of the an- 
cient custom: so it is with us, who labour under the incura- 
ble itch of writing ; though the authority and generosity of 
patrons be out of date, yet we are so ambitious as to put 
our works, which will soon perish, under the patronage 
of some grave and noble person.” His meaning is, that 


all the reality of dedications is perished, and yet they are still 
in use. 


Furetiere used to say, that the first inventor of dedications 


must have been a beggar. Hear Dr. Young, in his Uniyersal 
Passion, sat. 4. line 191, 


All other trades demand—verse makes us beg ; 
A dedication is a wooden leg. 


61 
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To compose a dedication to the great man has often been 
found more difficult, and even formidable, than the whole of 
the work which it precedes. A fair sample of the mutual 
coquetry of Mr. Beloe and Lord Orford, respecting a dedica- 
tion proposed to the latter by the former, may be seen in 
the Sexagenarian, vol. 1, p. 296. The dedicator does not 
scruple to almost deify the patron, (who, by the by, was the 
least of a patron ever known,) and the deicatee assumes on 
the occasion the most mincing, mawkish, and affected hes. 
itation about the receipt of complimeuts he is couscious he 
does not merit. While Walpole exclaims with the girl in 
the song, ‘ Let me wander not unseen ;” or, in other words, 
he cannot possibly consent, he would feel hurt, &c. &c. ad 
infinitum. He does consent, however, and his wishes are 
gratified. A greater piece of foolery has not been acted on 
the stage of literature for half a century. Mr. Beloe, the 
dedicator himself, says, Walpole ‘ was consummately insin- 
cere.” 


The illustrious Mademoiselle de Scudery, on this subject, 
speaks of an author who had three epistles dedicatory ready 
drawn up for the same book, for three persons vastly different 
with regard to their rank and merit: he having resolved to 
make use of that which would produce him most money; 
accordingly, he dedicated his book to that person who gave 
him most money, though of the least merit. She says,after- 
wards, that a late author having prepared an epistle dedicato- 
ry, which might be looked upon as a great panegyric,suppres- 
sed it, because, before his book was quite printed off. the per- 
son to whom he dedicated it was fallen into disgrace. She 
adds, that a certain Dauphineze having written a panegyric on 
Cardinal Richelieu, and finding him dead at his arrival, he 
turned it into a panegyric of the queen-mcther, Anne of Aus- 
tria. ‘* And I have also known, that an author, after having 
greatly and justly applauded a person who was living, bereav- 
ed him of all the encomiums he had bestowed upon him, with- 
out his having done any thing to make him unworthy of it, ex- 
cept his dying, without having an opportunity to give this au- 
thor what he imagined he deserved.” All these instances, 
continues she, are very particular: ‘‘ but ] have been told a 
whimsical story of one Rangouze, who had made a collection 
of letters, which he printed without numbering them. By this 
means, the bookbinder, who bound his book, put that which 
the author thought proper first ; and, by this means, all the 

ersons to whom he presented this book, seeing their names 
at the head thought themselves the more obliged to him for it. 
This appears to me very odd; and a writer must. be as fond 
-of dedicating as an able Italian physician was, who, having 
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wrote upon Hippocrates’? Aphorisms, dedicated each book of 
his commentaries to one of his friends, and the index to ano- 
ther” (Conversations sur divers Sujets, tom. 1.) Sorel writes 
thus on the present occasion: Rangouze’s Letters may justly 
be called golden ones, “ since he boasts that he did not write 
any under twenty or thirty pistoles ; he writing very few, but 
to persons of the highest quality, and who were in circum- 
stances to pay him for them. ‘They all were as so many brief 
eulogiums of the persons to whom they were addressed ; spe- 
cifying their most valuable qualities, and most remarkable ac- 
tions ; and a profusion of compliments for those of whom lit- 
tle could be said with justice.” ( Bibl. Franc.) 


Fuller, in his Church History, bas no less than twelve title- 
pages or dedications, and fifty or sixty inscriptions to benefac- 
tors. Heylin was severe upon Fuller for this meanness. Be- 
fore the reign of Geerge the First, the price of a dedication 
was fixed ; for a play from five te ten guineas. In his reign, 
the dedication-market looked up for a rise, but the maximum 
seldom exceeded twenty ! 


No dedication exceeded the fulsomeness of the courtly Ab- 
be Choisy to Madame Mainteunon, prefixed to the translation 
of-his Kempis, with her picture kneeling before a crucifix, and 
these words of the forty-fourth Psalm : ‘“‘ Hearken, O daughter, 
and consider.” ( Warton.) 


Apion, a grammarian and professor at Rome, used to boast, 
with the greatest assurance, that he gave immortality to those 
to whom he dedicated his works,—which works, by the by, 
were not able to resist the injuries of time ; and if Pliny 
had not mentioned him, we should have kown nothing now of 
his name or his person. ‘To speak impartially, hundreds of 
other Apions have been equally complacent to themselves. 


But there have been authors, who have dedicated their effu- 
sions withov* the hope of fee or reward ; thus—Mr. Thomas 
Taylor, the polytheist, translator of Proclus, dedicated his book 
to the sacred Majesty of Truth. It is proper to add, that, in 
the work, Mr. Taylor avows himself a pagan. 


Queen Christina, of Sweden, that blue stocking piece of 
Majesty, left behind her a Life of herself, which she oddly 
dedicated to the great Author of it. 


Edwards, in the Fourth Part of his History of Birds, has 
this curious dedication : “To God! the One Eternal! the 
Incomprehensible! the Omnipresent! Omniscient and Al- 
mighty Creator of all things that exist! from orbs immea- 
surably great, to the minutest points of matter, this atom is 
dedicated and devoted, with all possible gratitude, humili- 
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ation and worship, and the highest adoration both of body and 
mind, by his most resigned, low, and humble creature, G. EK,” 


That learned monk, Father Boussieres, in his work, Par- 
terre Historique, 1672, dedicates it to the Virgin Mary : ** Ma. 
tri Det, Regine mundi,” to the mother of God, and Queen of 
the world ! 


There was a work, published a few years back, called, 
The Age, a satire, by C. J. Pitt ; which is dedicated to the 
devil ! 


John de Croi, a learned French minister of the seven- 
teenth century, wrote a book to prove the truth of the Ge. 
neva Confession of Faith by the Scriptures, and dedicated it 
to our Lord Jesus Christ. This book was printed at Geneva, 
in 1645, in 8vo. (Colomie’s Gall. Orient. p. 184.) 


But there have been dedications no less odd, though of 
a different nature. In Curtois’ printed Report, containing 
the papers found after Robespierre’s death, is a letter from 
Lalande, in which this astronomer announces the discovery of 
a new planet ; and as he knows no person, ancient or modern, 
who had more deserved the gratitude of mankind than Rosss- 
PIERRE, he ‘ offers to name this planet Maximizian !? So much 
for the moral merits of the atheist-astronomer ! 


Scarrion dedicated some verses “‘ a Guillemeite, chienne de 
ma seur,—‘* to Guillemete, my sister’s bitch ; but, soon after, 
having a quarrel with his sister, he put into the errata, “ for 
chienne de ma seur—my sister’s bitch, read “ ma chienne de 
seur—my bitch of a sister.” 


Sir Henry Spelman has this remarkable dedication to the 

1626 edition of the Glossary, 
Deo, ecclesiz, literarum reipublicz, 
Sub protestatione de addendo, retrahendo, corrigendo, po- 
liendo, 
Prout opus fuerit et consultius videbitur, 
Deo clementissime annuente, 
Henricus Spelmannus, 
Omni supplex humilitate, D. D. 

This dedication is omitted in the editions of 1664 and 1687. 


Some authors have succeeded ill in their dedications. John 
Peter Lotichius, a voluminous writer, of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, fared badly in his dedications. One of his books was 
not only dedicated to Prince Maurice, Landgrave of Hesse, 
but the author presented a copy with his own hand: this 
prince thanked him by an epigram, and made him no other 
present. He also dedicated a very great number of books to 
princes and commonwealths, but never got a farthing for his 
compliments. 
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Beza dedicated his Aristotle on Animals, published at Ve- 
nice in 1476, to Pope Sextus IV. and received from his Holi- 
ness the price of the binding! Tasso fared as bad. Ariosto 
received a sarcastic remark from the cardinal D’Este, which 
he never forgot,—‘‘ Where the devil have you picked up al! 
this nonsense 2”? Millions of like instances might be quoted. 


Formerly the dedications were flatteringly and laboriously. 
anagrammatized, and wrought into stately sonnets. Acrostics, 
in all shapes, were served up; and diagrams displayed of 
“ newe conceites :” and we find, that poetry, though depressed, 
in the ninth century, by the most leaden atmosphere the arts 
ever experienced, tried sometimes to rear its head. Charles 
the Bald had a panegyric bard, who composed in his praise 
three hundred Hexameters, each word beginning with a C. 
The first verse was 


“‘Camida clarisone calvi cantate Cameene.” 
We have, in latter ages, seen the 
‘“‘Pugna porcorum, per publium portium potorem.” 
But we shall have a chapter on the subject. 


With respect to the dedication of churches, we shall only 
notice that of Langollen, in Wales, which is dedicated to St. 
Collen ap Gwynnawg, ap Clyndawg, ap Cowrda, ap Caradog 
Freichfras, ap Llyn Merim, ap Einion Yrth, ap Cunedda 
Wledig, by Ethni Wyddeles, daughter to Matholwch, lord of 
Cwl, in the kingdom of Ireland; and which saint, with the 
name as hard as the stone he lies under, is buried there. 


But a dedication, in the general sense of the word, is an un- 
meaning thing, unless there is a patron who rewards it: let 
us take a review of those Mzcenas’s, who have the remarka- 
ble honour to purchase lasting or temporary fame, for so ma- 
ny pounds, shillings, and pence; for, Walpole says, in all 
things we have the mercantile spirit of monopoly. A few 
fashionable writers monopolize the public favour; and merit 
is nothing, if not introduced to notice by the fashionable ca- 
bal. Merit is useless ; it is interest alone that can push a man 
forward. ‘ By the dint of interest, one of my coach-horses 
might become poet-laureat, and the other, physician to the 
household; and, what is more, they might easily appoint de- 
puties.” 


_ Anaxagoras was of singular use to Pericles, the Athenian, 
in the government of the commonwealth: but being now 
burthened with old age, and neglected by Pericles, who was 
intent upon public affairs, he determined by obstinate fasting 
to end himself. When this was told to Pericles, he ran to the 
Philosopher’s house, and with prayers and tears sought to 
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withdraw him from his purpose ; intreating him to live for his 
sake, if he refused to do it for his own. The old man being 
now ready to expire, ‘“‘O Pericles!” said he, ‘ such as have 
need of the lamp use to pour in oil.” (Plutarch in Pericles.) 
And yet, we dare say, like all other patrons, Pericles would 
give hima stone when he asked for bread !—the old story, and 
the modern one too! 


Adams, in his work, ‘ Heaven and Earth reconciled,’ ob. 
serves, that ‘there are three P’s in a line of relation—Pa. 
trons, Priests, People. Two of these Pees are made lean to 
make one P fat. Priests have lean livings, People Jean souls, 
to make Patrons have fat purses.” 


Unluckily, people of great rank generally prefer the com- 
pany of inferior people ‘to those of their own condition, or 
even those of middling fortune. The labour of constant flat- 
tery and assiduity is too great for those who have bread to 
eat; but hunger is superior to every impulse. Hence per- 
haps arises the lot of poor authors, which is in such company, 
to sit next the door in winter, and nearest the fire in summer. 
Still, we have heard of a Mwcenas, a patron, who resolved to 
give literary dinners ; but his ostensible motive was, the attic 
entertainment of having /ive authors at his table : 


‘¢ ‘The feast of reason, and the flow of soul.” 


Perhaps he expected a dedication or two ; for few authors but 
would give that in exchange for good dinners. Even review- 
ers are then and there softened—for the time! 


William of Wickham had it in his power to be the Maecenas 
of the day, and so have many others now who have not the in- 
clination. Literary men must find their own price, like a 
barrel of herrings, or a bushel of salt. But to return to Wil- 
liam, he held vast offices and preferments, being bishop of 
Winchester, rector of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, holding twelve 
prebends in commendam, lord privy-seal, chancellor and trea- 


surer of England, besides other places of meaner consequence. 
(Fuller's Church History.) 


Buonaparte, though he cared neither for literature nor the 
fine arts, judged wisely enough, that the public money was 
not ill-bestowed in their promotions ; at any rate, his vanity 
was gratified by the usual dedications. 


Louis the Fourteenth, with all his faults, was a great patron 
of learned men; and yet it is surprising to find how small a 
sum enabled him to do it; for giving fifty SN or one hun- 
dred pounds a year to each, the whole annua! expenditure did 
not exceed eight thousand pounds per annum. Chapelain 
was his literary almoner. A cynical English author has ob- 
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served, that our learned men would get the same, or more,— 
but they have no political influence ! 


Cardinal Richelieu gave away, says Segrais, 120,000 crowns 
a year, in pensions to men of learning and science; perhaps 
thus making out what Sir Thomas Browne remarks, “ It is not 


mere zeal to learning, or devotion to the muse, that wise 


princes patronize the arts, and carry an indulgent aspect unto 
scholars; but a desire to have their names eternized by the 
memory of their writings, and a fear of the revengeful pen of 
future ages.”’ 


Perhaps Horace may be excused flattering Augustus, who 
had honoured him, though he destroyed the Republic. 


One good patron is better to a literary man than all the trade 


‘put together: so Dr. Young probably thought, when the 


Duke of Wharton made him a present of two thousand pounds 
for his ‘ Universal Passion.’ ‘What! two thousand pounds 
fora poem?” said one of the duke’s friends to him. The 
patron smiled, and said, “It was the best bargain he ever 
made in his life, for it was fairly worth four thousand.”— 


(Spence. ) 


Dr. Donne amply repaid the patronage of the Countess. of 
Bedford, by the most violent homage, to be found in his po- 
ems. (p. 82.) 


“ Leaving that busie praise, and all appeale 
To higher courts, senses decree is true ; 

_ The mine, the magazine, the common-weale, 
The story of beauty, in Twickham* is, and you. 
Who hath seen one, Would both, as who had bin 
In Paradise, would seek the cherubim.”’ 


When Spencer had finished his * Fairy Queen.’ he carried 
it to the Earl of Southampton, the great patron of the poets 
of those days. The MSS. being sent up to the earl, he read 
a few pages, and then ordered his servant to give the writer 
twenty pounds. Reading on, he cried in rapture, ‘ Carry 
that man another twenty pounds!’ Proceeding still, he said, 
‘Give him twenty pounds more!’ But at length, reading on, 
he lost all patience, and said, ‘Go turn that fellow out of the 
house, for if I read on I shall be ruined.’ 


Stratonice, queen of Seleucus, had not one hair upon her 
head; yet, notwithstanding, gave six hundred crowns toa poet 
who had celebrated her in his verse, and sung that her hair 
had the tincture of the marigold. (Caussin’s Holy Court. ) 
Very rarely do poets, to whom the use of fiction is allowed, 
fare so well. Stratonice must have been a woman of taste ! 
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* The Countess had great taste in gardening. 
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Thus it is vain to make complaint of statues being erected of 
colossal size, or larger than life, which we know to be the case 
even when unnecessary ; for poor persons, poor poets, and 
poor historiographers do the same ; they make their patrons 
and heroes three times the size of life. 


Never was such a patron as Madame Geoffrin to those po- 
ets who sung her praises. She was so particularly nice in her 
taste, that she complimented every such author with a new 
pair of velvet breeches—as a christmas-box! It was calcula. 
ted by one of her own coterie, that no less than four thou- 
sand pair of velvet breeches were worn out in the poetical 
service of that lady, who was resolved, at least, that the sons of 
Parnassus should never be sans culottes. A patroness like this, 
who has the love of decency before her-eyes, should be ap. 
plauded even by those who were not measured by the lady’s 
eye, or that of her tailor. and consequently did not share her 
bounty. Brother authors have a sympathy for one another, 
though it may be of a sui generis nature ; still they wish the 
doctrine of patronage to flourish in unabated lustre, however 
eccentric its elicitations may be ramified. Now this reminds 
us of the collecting authors of our own County Histories, who 
have generally foraged well ; for the heirs of old families 
have liberally paid for engravings, and the authors will as grate- 
fully slide in little eulogies to the honour of the family, the 


great great uncles, and long-forgotten aunts, and hundredth 
cousins. 


But then how differently have others behaved, who were 
looked up to for patronage. Hear poor Myles Davies, an old 
author, thus describe how he fared among those whom, how- 
ever, he had himself enlisted as his patrons ; for his practice 
was, to send his books with a congratulatory ode at the same 
time. He reflects upon them as “ those squeeze-farthings, 
and hoard-penny ignoramous Doctors, with severa! great per- 
sonages, who found excuses for not accepting my books ; or, 
they would receive them, but give nothing for them; or else 
deny they had them, or remembered any thing of them ; and 
so gave me nothing for my last present of books, though they 
kept them gratis et ingratis. But his grace of the Dutch ex- 
traction, in Holland, (said to be akin to Mynheer Vander 
B nck,) had a peculiar grace in receiving my present of 
books and odes, which, being bundled up together, with 
a letter and ode upon his graceship, and carried in by his por- 
ter, I was bid to call for an answer five years hence. | asked 
the porter what he meant by that ? I suppose, said he, four or 
five days hence. But it proved five or six months after, be- 
fore | could vet any answer, though I had writ five or six let- 
ters in French, with fresh odes upon his graceship, and an ac- 
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count where I lived, and what noblemen had accepted of my 

resent. [attended about the door three or four times a 
week all that time constantly, from twelve to four or five 
o’clock in the evening ; and, walking under the fine windows 
of the parlours, once in that time his and her grace came 
after dinner to stare at me, with open windows and shut 
mouths, but filled with fair water, which they spouted with so 
much dexterity, that they twisted the water through their teeth 
and mouth-screw, to flash near my face, and yet just to miss 
me, though my nose could not well miss the natural flavour 
of the orange-water showering so very near me. Her grace 
began the water-work, but not very gracefully, especially 
for.an English lady of her description, airs, and qualities, to 
make a stranger her spitting-post, who had been guilty of no 
other offence than to offer her husband some writings. His 
grace followed, yet first stood looking so wistfully towards 
me, that I verily thought he had a mind to throw me a gul- 
nea or two for all these indignities, and two or three months’ 
sleeveless waiting upon him—and accordingly I advanced 
to address his grace, to remember the poor author ; but, 
instead of an answer, he immediately undams his mouth, out 
fly whole showers of lymphatic rockets, which had like to 
have put out my mortal eyes.” ( Calamities of Authors. )— 
This was but sorry treatment of one, who not only presented 
his books, but odes of praise too. However, poor Myles at 
at length gets ‘ his bundle of books,’ with ‘ a half-guinea upon 
the top of the cargo,’ and then walking home, makes this sar- 
castic observation : “ As I was still jogging on homewards, I 
thought that a great many were called their Graces, not for 
any grace or favour they had truly deserved with God or man, 
but for the same reason of contraries, that the Purce, or Des- 
tinies, were so called, because they spared none, or were not 
truly the Parce, quia non parcebant.” 


Spenser and Camoens, two great poets, alike in sentiment, 
condition, and complaint, were unworthily neglected by the 
grandees of their age; yet both their names will live, when 
the remembrance of the courtiers who spurned them shall sink 
beneath their mountain tombs. 


Poor Sorbiere, receiving trifles from Pope Clement the 


Ninth, said, “ Most holy father, you give ruffles to a man who 
wants a shirt!” 


Butler’s Hudibras, which did more than all other writings 
to make the puritans ridiculous, failed, however, in procuring 
him any thing from Charles the Second, or Lord Clarendon, 
who had, in fact, promised him such patronage. 
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Never did a learned work stand in want of a patron so much 
as the Lexicon Heptaglotton of Dr. Edward Castel. The au- 
thor expended £2000 of bis own property, then borrowed 
£2000 more, and at last was obliged to petition king Charles 
the Second, that a prison might not be the effect of his great 
labours. The monarch, busied with his mistresses, did, how- 
ever, write circulars to the bishops, recommending the work, 

and that was all the service we believe he did. Castel died 
in great poverty. 

Has not the patronage ofa subscription charitably protected 
the forlorn hope of Literature, bringing into the world a pro- 
duction, which otherwise would have never seen the light? It 
was a chance of more than a thousand to one, that Paradise 
Lost, or Robinson Crusoe, ever got published at all; both of 
them were hawked about in vain. Mary authors who have as 
much pride as poverty, would have thrown their leaves into the 
flames, enduring the latter rather than be bandied about among 
the bibliop olium hucksters of the day, who, unfortunately for 
themselves and the public, are either not capable of judging 
of its merits, or leaning (by a perverse sort of fashion) upon 
the judgment of their « own tha scribes, who work by 


weight, or by the —. condemn all that does not issue from 
their own manufacturing pe ch privy-counsellors are the 
very last whose av wae hould be final, being wen such sus- 
picion. Yet this is the tenor and pacts of the present day. 


{tis not the matter that is judged, ~ateher Gnsie it? By 
whom was he introduced? The genius of a garret cannot find 
its way into the publisher’s boudoir, unless handed in by some 
genius from Grosvenor-square, with some title. But this is 
an endless topic, though fatally so true a one, that ninety-nine 
books out of a huadred perish, because of this system, for they 
will print. 


But, alas! every patron has his backer. The parish squire 
has the village curate, and the family of hangers-on who smile 
when they are bid to ‘smile : these have been met with from 
the palace downwards in all places. These compliment-mak- 
ers, even by a Jook as wellas a word, make vanity still more 
vain, and totally destroy all self-knowledge ; for instance, 
Monsieur Barthe, a French author, like most others, when he 
thought he had said something good, never failed to look round 
the assembly, and, by the help of his eye-glass, examine the 
success it had obtained. One day, M. de Monticour, whose 
coolness was very provoking, observing this glass pointed to- 
wards him, took him down most cruelly, by whispering in his 
ear with great politeness, Monsieur Barthe, Iam not laughing. 
This lesson, which ought to be oftener repeated than it is, was 
neither forgotten nor forgiven by the author. 
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T'o be sure, constituted as the world of dedicators and dedi- 
catees is, and was, the high and mighty have need of a little 
atience. Witness a repartee of pope Innocent the Eighth, 
which bears testimony to his good humour. Andrew Man- 
tegna, who had not been paid to his expectations for painting 
the four cardinal virtues, and the seven mortal sins, had the 
boldness to tell the pope, that an eighth sin, ‘ ingratitude,” 
was wanting to complete the group. ‘‘ Add it to the sins, if 
you please, (replied the pope,) provided that you paint ‘ pa- 
tience’ for me, as a fifth virtue.” (Anecdotes Italiennes.) 

It would be extremely pleasant to our feelings, if we should 
have this work recommended from the pulpit, (of which, how- 
ever, we despair; besides, it is out of fashion,) as was the 
case with the Pamela of Richardson; for Dr. Slocock passed 
public encomiums before his congregations upon its excellent 
tendency. The ladies, also, who then wore pockets, took a 
volume to Ranelagh, making it a point to show to their ac- 
quaintances that they had it. This is something like patron- 
age. 





COURTIERS—STATESMEN—HEROES. 


Ix what follows there is nothing very deep or profound.: 
our business is to recreate, not to make politicians. The 
game of life has been played off in public so long, that, to 
analyze the motives and secret springs of princes and legisla- 
tors, any other way than we adopt, would be to laugh at the 
reader, instead of laughing with him. We shall, however, go 
into the affair in proper order, taking a review of Courtiers, 
Statesmen, and Heroes ;—discuss the quantum meruit of flat- 
tery and adulation, that incense which must be offered up ;— 
proceed to the examination of Walpole’s blunt assertion, that, 
‘Every man has his price ;’”,—then examine what those prices 
are, whether coming under the names of place, pension, sine- 
cure, or title ;—next follow, some parliamentary anecdotes, a 
view of some acts of parliament,—of parties, &c. &c. We 
shall commence, therefore, with some of the hyperboles which 
courtiers alone could think of using, in speech or print, to 
kings, queens, princes, and great men. It is very likely, that 
such panegyrics were not thrown away, or not expected to be 
thrown away, from the specimens: perhaps the whole system 
will be explained still better by the following :—“I perm t 
you to write against the Deity, (says the Sieur le Noir, inten- 
dant of the police of the press, under the old Bourbon govern- 
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ment, to Poulthier D’Elmotu,) but not against Monsieur De 
Maurepas ; ; against religion, but not against government ; 
against the Apostles, but not against ministers ; against the 
saints, but not against the ladies of the court; against morals, 
but not against the police.”? (Suss’s Journal to Rome, and No- 
pels.) 


Who would think that the very gender of a substantive 
could be entirely changed, and for ever, solely by the obse- 
quiousnéss of courtiers ? Lewis XIV. came to the crown 1643, 
at the age of five years; and, soon afterwards, on enquiring 
for his coach, happened to confound the sex of it, by calling 
out,——“* Ou est. mon carosse?” This was quite sufficient to 
stamp the word (carosse) masculine, of which gender it has 
continued to the present moment. Such a trifling puerile er- 
ror is not to be wondered at ; but that a whole nation should 
adopt a change of gender in compliment to it, is a palpable 
absurdity, of no common magnitude ; only that when we re- 
flect upon what courtiers are, the absurdity ceases. (Vide 
Menage and Pegge’s Anecdotes.) ‘The illiterature of this 
grand monarque may therefore be accounted for: the great 
king could write a little, and but very little ; fer the ingenious 
way he despairingly found out, to write his name, was by six 
straight strokes, thus,1 I | ’ 11S; these he afterwards 
perfected, as well as he could, into LOUIS, which was, after 
all, better than making his mark, ><. 


The samé monarch, being at the country-seat of the Duke 
d’Antin, complained of a grove of trees intercepting the sight 
of the river, the next morning, his majesty was surprised to 
find the prospect he desired ; asking the duke if the castle was 
enchanted? “No, (replied the courtier,) ’tis because your 
majesty cursed the trees that they so suddenly perished :”— 
meaning, in plain English, he had got a multitude of people to 
cut them down in the night, to surprise the king. 


Again, Louis XIV. had much more of the flattering unc- 
tion laid to his soul: the instance following is sufficiently base 
and prophane.—It was that of the Marquis de la Feuillade, 
who dedicated the king’s statue, which he had caused to be 
erected in the square called La Place des Victoires. He rode 
three times round that statue, at the head of the horse-guards ; 
and made all the prostrations, which the heathens used to 
make before the statues of their emperors. On the foot of 
the statue was this inscription, VIRO IMMORTAL, to the 
ummortal man! Monsieur de Limiers, who relates this ast 
particular, (Fiistoire de Lows X1X.,) observes that the statue 


was gilt all over ; whereupon, (adds he,) the following Latin 
verse was made: 
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Aureus est (extra) Lodoicus, at zneus intra. 
Lewis is gold without, but brass within. 


The Dutch with whom Lewis could be no favourite) were still 
more epigrammatic : for they actually struck an abusive me- 
da!, with this motto :— 


Viro immortali cum fistula in ano. 


While Lewis XIV. was one day shewing his gardens at Mar- 
ly, to Cardinal de Polignac, they were overtaken in their walk 
by a sudden shower of rain ; and the king expressing his con- 
cern lest the habit of the cardinal should be soiled by the wet, 
“Ab! Sire, (said the author of Anti-Lucretius,) Ja pluie de 
Marline mouille pas.” (Warton.) 


Lewis XIV., in one of the distresses of his latter days, asked 
the doctors of the Sorbonne, whether he might raise taxes by 
his own authority, without the registry of parliament ; and 
the doctors gave it in the affirmative. 


Boileau, in his Ode on Namur, is adulatory enough to turn 
a feather into astar. Such incense was enough to turn Lewis 
the Fourteenth’s head. These are Boileau’s words: “ Ha 
fait un astre de la plume blanche que le roy porte ordinairement 
é son chapeau, et qui est en effet une espece de comete, fatale a 
nos ennemes.”” 


Lewis XV. of France, coming one day into the gardens of - 
of the Thuilleries, with his shirt hanging out in an unseemly 
manner, one about the court stepped up, and accosted him 
thus :—‘* La petite majesté de votre grand majesté est hors de su 
place.” 


When Lewis XV. was dying, after expressing the utmost 
anxiety to see his mistress, delivered into the Duke D’Aguil- 
lon’s hands, confidentially for her own use, in the event of his 
own decease, a port-folio, containing in notes, the sum of three 
millions in livres, or about £120,000 sterling ; the duke with 
the true spirit of a courtier, carried this deposit to the new king. 
(Wrazall. ) 


Lewis XIV. reaped the due reward of his persecution of 
the Huguenots ; for thousands of these, his industrious sub- 
jects, left their ungracious and ungrateful king, came over here, 
setiled in Spitalfields, and thus transferred to his bitterest ene- 
mies the arts and manufactures of his own kingdom. 


Swift says, he has read of a mighty king, (meaning Lewis 
XIV.) who, for the space of above thirty years, amused himself 
to take and lose towns ; beat armies, and be beaten; drive 
princes out of their dominions ; fright children from their 
bread and butter, burn, lay waste, plunder, dragoon, massa- 
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cre—subject and stranger, friend and foe, male and female, 
He adds, ’tis recorded, that the philosophers of each countr 

were in grand dispute upon causes natural, moral, and politi- 
cal, to find out where they should assign an original solution 
of this phenomenon; at last they discovered, that it arose 
from the confusing vapour of a fundamental disease, whereof 


he died. 


Lewis XIII. had an extreme liking to gingerbread; then 
every courtier had his pockets stuffed with it, and presented 
slices to the ladies, with the most ceremonious gallantry. 


Menage the French author, relates, that the Duke d’Usez 
was considered a very good courtier, though of no great in- 
tellect. He was gentleman-usher to the queen. One da 
the queen asked the duke, what time of day it was? ‘* What 
time your majesty pleases.”” At another time, the queen ask- 
ed him, When he expected his wife, the duchess, to be brought 
to bed ?—‘“* Whenever your majesty pleases,” was the cour- 
tier’s reply. 

Cardinal de Retz, after his recall from banishment, threw 
himself at the king of France’s feet ; the king lifted him up, 
and said, ‘* Cardinal, you are grey-headed :”? on which he re- 
plied, ‘‘ Sire, my hair instantly grew grey, when | incurred 
your majesty’s displeasure !” 

Lewis XV.—His want of feeling was uncommon, and, con- 
sequently, his death excited no regret. He gave orders him- 
self for the preparation of the funeral of Madame de Pompa- 
dour, of whom he was so fond; and went out to hunt on the 
day she was buried. ‘The Marquis D’Ecquevilly, being dange- 
rously ill, the king sent every day to enquire after him ;_ the pa- 
tient, was so penetrated with gratitude at this, that ill as he was, 
and before he recovered, he caused himself to be carried into the 
gallery, through which the king passed to mass, to throw him- 
self at his feet; when the king interrupted him: “ Ah! are 
you there D’Ecquevilly ? I must tell you honestly, that I 
thought you would have died of that complaint ; and I intend- 
ed to have had you opened, to see which of your physicians 
had formed a true opinion of the nature of your disorder.” 
So that wher Lewis the Fifteenth came to be buried, the 
crowd saluted him with the favourite hunting cry, tayau! ta- 
yau! synonymous we suppose to talley-ho !--and when the 
body reached St. Denis, they shouted the cry upon the death 
of the stag ; “ alalli, alalli!’? This mighty monarch, the tool 
of his ministers and the slave of sensuality, during a long and 
inglorious reign, died a most miserable death. The picture of 
his last moments is so terrible, that if the reader desires to 
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know more, he will find it in Soulavie’s Memoirs of Lewis the 
Sixteenth, vol. 1. 


Balzac observes upon the adulatory eloquence offered to 

rinces, thus: “ To praise continually, to admire continually, 
and to do this in periods a mile long, and in exclamations up 
to the sky, is (should be) a vexation to those who are thus 
praised and admired. Conquerors have complained of it in 
the midst of their triumphs ; and I have it from very good 
hands, that the late king of France, looking in a glass, and 
wondering to see that he had so many grey hairs, charged 
them upon the oration-makers of his kingdom and their long 
periods. He said to the person, from whom | have this, these 
remarkable words: “I am of opinion, that the orations, 
which have. been made before me since my accession to the 
crown, and particularly those of Monsieur * * * *, have 
made me grow thus grey-haired so soon.” (Socrate Chretien.) 


In the summer of 1775, the late unhappy Queen of France 
being dressed in a brown lutestring, the king good-humouredly 
observed it was ‘‘ couleur de puce,” the colour of fleas : and 
instantly every lady would be drest in a lutestring of a flea- 
colour. The adulative mania was caught by the male-cour- 
tiers ; and the dyers exhausted their art and labour to supply 
_ the hourly demand. This prevailing tint promised to be the 
fashionable colour for the winter; but the venders of silk, 
dreading the effect upon their trade, presented new satins to 
her majesty, who having chosen one of a grey ash-colour, 
Monsieur exclaimed it was the colour of her majesty’s hair! 
Immediately the fleas ceased to be favourites, and all were 
eager to be dressed in the colour of her majesty’s hair! and 
such was the continued demand, that some of her majesty’s 
hair was said to be actually obtained by bribery, and sent to 
the Gobelins, to Lyons, and other manufactories, that the ex- 
act shade might be caught. 


A comet happening to appear when Cardinal Mazarine lay 
on his death-bed,some of his many abject flatterers insinuated, 
that it had reference to him and destiny. The Cardinal plea- 
santly answered, ‘‘ Gentlemen, the comet does me too much 
honour.” (Warton.) 


Who would have believed it possible, that the Duke of 
Richlieu should have thought of, and actually accomplished, 
the raising of 1500 louis-d’ors upon coffins! The duke had 
lost the money at play with the king ; he could not shew his 
face at court till he had paid ; he sits down to count upon the 
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ways and means. A lucky thought comes ; he sends for aij 
the coffir-makers, bespoke as many as each could furnish, al. 
leging he intended to supply his parish ; indeed he might have 
said province, for 20,000 were speedily sent from his court. 
yard to the churchwardens of the parishes of Paris and the vil. 
lages adjacent: by agreeing with those gentlemen, whose 
business it was to supply the people, at a less price, he was 
enabled to discharge his debt. (Memoirs of Pompadour.) 


A Frenchman’s loyalty is in the superlative degree, as we 
have shewn. Here is another instance : among other expres- 
sions of joy, on the birth of the dauphin of France, a fellow 
at Paris gave public notice, ‘that he would draw teeth fora 
week together upon the Pont Neuf, gratis !’ But we must now 
give an instance of outrageous loyalty. It is related of Eme- 
ric Gobier de Barrault, the French ambassador, that being one 
day at a comedy in Spain, in which the battle of Pavia was 
represented, aud seeing a Spanish actor throw him down who 
performed the character of Francis the Firsts; set his foot on 
his throat, and, in the most outrageous terms, obliged him to 
ask quarter ; he got upon the stage, and, in sight of the whole 


house, run the actor through the body with his sword. (Ame- 
lot’s Notes on D’Qssat.) 


Formerly among the Franks, nothing could be more polite, 
than, whilst you was saluting a person, to pluck off a single 
hair, and present it to him. Clovis plucked off a hair, and 
gave it to St. Germier, to testify how much he honoured him: 
immediately every courtier plucked a hair from his head, in 
like manner, and presented it to the virtuous bishop, who re- 
turned to his diocese enraptured with the politeness of the 


court, and—as much as would make a wig. (St. Foia, v. 1, 
295.) 


But to come nearer home, with respect to the ways of 
courtiers, we may first observe what a sensible bishop was that, 
who, in his preface to a Welch Bible, made an apology to 
James the First for preferring the Deity to his majesty ! 


Mr. Pennant tells us, that our King Henry the Fourth, while 
he resided at Deptford, had the leprosy; and adds, “ So in- 
fectious and so frequent was the loathsome disease in those 


days, that even monarchs could not escape its attack.”? (Dover 
Tour, vol. 1, p. 11.) 


The dreadful fire of London, in 1666. that did damage to 
the computed amount of ten millions, seven hundred and six- 
teen thousand pounds, really affected King Charles the Se- 
cond, and many emotions of piety and devotion were excited 
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in him. There was, for a short time, some reason to expect 
the fruits of this, his brief return to heaven; but they were 
quickly blasted by the uncommon wickedness of the courtiers 
about him, who by every prophane witticism on the recent ca- 
lamity, and even by suggesting, that it was the blessing of God, 
to humble this rebellious city, and to prepare it for his yoke ; all 


good impressions were driven from the royal breast. (Con 
tinuation of Clarendon’s Life.) 


Itis very rarely that a courtier is outdone. Fuller, in his 
Church History, relates an instance: Mr. Champernoun got 
in favour of Henry the Eighth, at the time of the Reformation, 
by his pleasant conceits or wit, and therefore followed the 
court. It happened that two or three gentlemen, the king’s 
ministers, waited at the king’s door with the purpose to beg a 
parcel of abbey-lands, specified in their petition. Champer- 
noun became inquisitive to know their suit, but they were se- 
cret. Upon this out comes the king. They kneel down, so 
doth Mr. Champernoun, having a strong idea that courtiers 
beg nothing hurtful to themselves. They proffer their peti- 
tion ; the king grants it: they return humble thanks, so doth 
Mr. Champernoun. Afterwards he requires his share ; they 
refuse ; he appeals to the king, who confirms his share in the 
largess. Whereupon he gets the priory of St. Germain, in 
Cornwall, then valued at 243/. 8s. per annum. “Here a 
dumb beggar met with a blind guinea ; the one as little know- 
ing what he asked, as the other what he granted.” 


The language of courts is particularly amusing. Upon the 
occasion of the London Corporation waiting upon his majesty, 
George the Third, to congratulate him upon the birth of a 
prince, in 1771, his majesty was graciously pleased to reply as 
follows: ‘It gives me great satisfaction to find that you con- 
sider the increase of my family as an additional security to our 
religion!” &c. 

A courtier, who had great place about Queen Elizabeth, 
made suit for an office belonging to the law. She told him he 
was unfit for the place. He confessed as much. but promised 
to find out a suflicient deputy. Do so, saith she, and then I 
may bestow it upon one of my ladies ; for they, by deputa- 
tion, may execute the office of chancellor, chief-justice, as 
well as you. (Scott’s Philomathologia.) —The Lord Keeper, 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, had got into favour with Queen Elizabeth, 
who visiting him afterwards, observed, * that his house was too 
small for him.”? The wily courtier immediately replied, ** No, 
itis your majesty who made me too great for my house.” 


Matthew Morgan, B. A. of St. John’s College, Oxford, in a 


Dedication of Plutarch’s Morals to Archbishop Sancroft, im 
63 
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1684, thus pourtrays Charles the Second. ‘A wise and dis. 
cerning prince, who hath the quickest eye to find out a tran. 
scendant worth, and the most generous temper to reward it: 

a prince who hath the goodness of Trajan’s, and the wit of all 
Augustus’s reign. The image of the Deity is so closely im- 
pressed upon him, that the idea comes very near the original,” 
With regard to this monarch, we have met with an instance of 
loyalty not to be surpassed. In the articles of high treason 
and other misdemeanors against the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
in the time of Charles the Second, they charge her with hav- 
ing a certain complaint, and thus endangering the king’s per- 
son, in whose preservation is bound up the weal and happiness 
of the Protestant religion, our lives and liberties! (HZarleian 
Miscellany, vol. 8, p. "387, edit. 1810.) 


“My lords! cannot | take my subjects’ money when I want 
it, without the formality of parliament | ” said James the First 
to the bishops of Durham and Winchester. ‘The former read- 
ily answered, like a true courtier, ‘‘ God forbid, sire, but you 
should; you are the breath of our nostrils.””, Whereupon the 
king turned to my lord of Winchester: ‘* Well, and what say 
you?” * Sire, 1] have no skill in parliamentary matters.” The 
king replied, ‘“* No put offs, my lord: answer me.” “ ‘Then, 
sire,” said honest Andrews of Winchester, “| think it is law- 


ful for you to take my brother of Durham’s money, for he 
offers it.’ 


Inconsistency.—In 1537, an act of parliament declared it 
treason to assert the validity of Heury’s marriage with Catha- 
rine of Arragon, or Anne Boleyn. Within seven years, a se- 
cond statute made it equally treasonable to speak slanderously 
of the princesses Mary and Elizabeth, the issue of the above- 
named ladies. Both of these contradictory acts were existing 
in full force at the same period! ! Henry the Eighth cut his hair 


very short, so did his courtiers, although it was the general fash- 
ion to wear it long. 


We have heard of courtiers telling his majesty, that they 
wished that they had casements in their breasts, for his majes- 
ty to see the sincerity of their hearts. Of such, perhaps, was 
Mr. John Reeves, who, in 1796, was tried for a libel, in con- 
sequence of a resolution of the House of Commons, in which 
were the expressions, “ that the kingly government might go 
on, if lords and commons were lopped off.” The jury found 
him not guilty, admitting, “ that it wasa very improper pubhi- 


cation, but that his motives were not such as were laid in the 
information against him.” 


Judge Scroggs held, most loyally, not only that it was a li- 
bel to say any thing against the goverumeit, but that it was 4 
libel to praise government without its consent !—Sir Philip 
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Rycaut has a new idea of providence ; for, says he, perils do 
both fear and respect great persons, whom death itself is some- 
times ambitious to spare. , Thus, the serpents spared Alcides 
—the tempests, Caesar—the sword, Alexander the Great—-and 
the bullets had no commission for Charles the Fifti. ( Rycaut’s 
History.) 

Mr. Brady, in his Clavis Calendaria, speaking of the res- 
toration of Charles the Second, says, “* Traditions remain of 
men, particularly OucuTrReD, the mathematician, who dicd 
of pleasure, when informed of this happy and surprising event. 
This is indeed a loyal feeling, and carried to its utmost pitch !” 


Mr. Seddon, in a sermon preached April 23, 1789, says, 
‘“' The king, as a conscientious man, has never been surpass- 
ed. Has he ever been equalled ?” And, as for our late gra- 
cious queen, “ her illustrious virtues can only be exceeded by 
herself !” 


The loyalty of the Rev. D. Gellatly is very apparent in 
his sermon, lebruary 27, 1807,‘ Wars and rumours of wars.’ 
For we learn, from several parts, that our sovereign is ‘ good,’ 
‘ gracious,’ ‘ beloved,’ &c. ; and from page 2, we learn, ‘ that 
all ranks and denominations (not excepting the preacher and 
his reviewers) have contributed by our sins to. involve his 
majesty in this long-continued and bloody contest.’ Now alk 
this sort of loyalty is very well; for, as Dr. Franklin says, 
‘ He that spits against the wind, spits in his own face.’ Still, 
who can read such without being disgusted, the writer and the 
flattered alone excepted.—Sweet as the poem is, one natural- 
ly abhors the sight of each book in ‘Thomson’s Seasons, being 
dedicated to some rich man: and in endless other instances, 
in other poets, who have, beside, got the coat of arms of the 
person prefixed to the epistle dedicatory. Itisastrange meth; 
od of begging alms. ‘The poet-laureats of England have cer- 
tainly carried this talent to its highest pitch, from Jonson 
down to Southey ; attempting to ‘ smother royalty with rose- 
leaves,’ as a witty author observed. 


Dr. Young could also bestow the most fulsome adulation 
on the celebrated Bubb Doddington, while at the time Foote 
was dramatizing Lord Melcombe’s versatility. Still, Sir 
Thomas Moore, no ean authority, observes, that ‘* Nature 
has so made us, that we all love to be flattered, and to please 
ourselves with our own notions : the old crow loves his young, 
and the ape her cubs.” ( Utopia.) And we know a politi- 
cian, like a courtezan, seldom grants favours, but to those who 
can amply repay them. Virtue, for them, may be its own 
reward ; they only lavish favours on those who contribute io 
their interest or their fame. There can, therelore, be no ques~ 
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tion about the validity of adulation among the great, else why 
should they prefer French and Italian servants in preference 
to those of their own country, only that the latter are not like. 


ly to yield that fawning sycophancy the former are so remark- 
able for. 


Lloyd very neatly says of Henry the Fifth, that he had 
something of Caesar in him, which Alexander the Great had 
not—that he would not be drunk ; and something of Alexan- 
der the Great that Casar had not—ihat he would not be flatter. 
ed ! (State Worthies, p. 201.) 


Many adopt a bad conduct from necessity. Sydney tells 
a story of a noble person in his time, who was so great an 
enemy to bribery, that he was turned out of a considerable 
post. as a scandal to the court: for, said the courtiers, he 
will make no profit of his place, and will therefore cast re- 
proach on those who do. On the other hand, Lord Barring- 
ton always talked of admiration as a plum-cake, avowing, 
that he would do his best at all times to havea slice of it. 


This reminds us of a wag, who parodied the courtier’s prayer, 
in the Critic, by 


“ Heaven grant us all good places, 
And sanctify whatever means we use 
To get them !” 


Statesmen, and courtiers too, have very odd views of relig- 
jon. Lord-chancellor Thurlow was familiarly acquainted with 
Beaufoy, the member for Yarmouth, in Norfolk, who was 
known to bea strict dissenter ; and the conversation one da 
turning on the subject of religion, he said to Beaufoy, “‘ J would 
support your d—d religion, if it was that of the state.” Now 
this reminds us of a small sermon to statesmen, which we give, 
verbatim, from p. 61, of vol. 11. Quarterly Review, and may 
be read to advantage by those who concur in the premises.— 
But who would have expected such a libel from head-quar- 
ters? “ He (that is, Tfamahama, king of the Sandwich Islands) 
perhaps is too thorough a statesman to be very susceptible of 
religion ; for they whose hearts are set so intensely upon 


worldly things, have little room for hopes of heaven, and 
thoughts of a hereafter.” 


But further, with respect to courtiers, Father Paul gave 
this blessed piece of advice to the republic of Venice: 
“ When a nobleman commits an offence ayainst a subject, let 
every means be tried to justify him. But if a subject has of- 


fended a nobleman, let him be punished with the utmost se- 
verity.”? 
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The Prince de Ligne, after a pretty long tirade upon the 
talents, beauty, and greatness of Catherine, empress of Rus- 
sia, all of a sudden recollécts himself, and exclaims, “ But I 
have become an eagle, | find, unawares. I have steadily 
looked on the sun ; yes, and | have not been so much daz- 
zled, but that | may be believed when I say, that there is not 
a spot upon it.” What! not Ismael! (De Stael’s Lettres de 
Prince de Ligne.J—Sic Robert Ker Porter is equally gal- 
lant; for he says, “ To the fair hand of the dowager em- 
press (Alexander’s mother) he is indebted for a diamond, 
which, in devotion to her virtues, he shall ever wear next 
hisheart.” T'ravels,i. 149.) Again, he (see Book ii. p. 39,) 
tells us, “‘ The dowager empress is of a Pallas form and mien, 
aod is a most admirable woman!” And again, “‘ She is ex- 
quisitely accomplished, and possesses a courtesy of address 
that is indescribable.”»—But Mr. Thornton, in his work on 
Turkey, thought differently of De Ligne’s luminary, Cathe- 
rine the Second. ‘‘ The court of Catherine (he says) can be 
distinguished from the capital of Syria, only by the grosser 
character of its debaucheries.” (Vol. ii. p. 194.)—Well may 
Mr. Burke be guilty of that very cutting satire, when saying, 


that “* The greater virtues are at a market too high for ordinary 
humanity.” 


Kings must be flattered! Clitus was a person whom Alex- 
ander held very dear, as being the son of his nurse, and one 
who had been educated together with himself. He had saved 
the life of Alexander at the battle of the Granicus, and was 
in return made prefect of a province ; but he could not flatter, 
and, detesting the effeminacy of the Persians, at a feast with 
the king, he spoke with the liberty of a Macedonian. Alex- 
ander, transporied with anger, slew him with his own hands ; 
though, when his heat was over, he was with difficulty restrain- 
ed from killing himself.—One of the most servile of the flat- 
terers of Alexander, after having, at a feast given by the con- 
queror, enumerated with extreme ostentation the many obli- 
gations conferred upon all present, and expatiated on the won- 
derful merit and extraordinary exploits of Alexander, conclud- 
ed with a proposal to acknowledge him as a divinity. This 


conqueror had a wry neck ; presently all his courtiers, to flat- 
ter him, had wry necks also. 


Publius Affranius so flattered Caligula to his face, when that 
tyrant was sick, as to say, that he would willingly die, so that 
the emperor might recover. Caligula said, he did not believe 
him ; whereupon he confirmed it with an oath. When Cali- 
gula recovered, he made the parasite be as good as his word, 


in earnest ; adding, that he did it lest he should be forsworn. 
(Suetonius. ) 
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Even Seneca himself was a flatterer of Nero.—Dionysiug 
was purblind, straight all his courtiers became so too, stum- 
bling at and overturning whatever was under foot. 


The market price of flattery is well understood in every 
quarter of the globe where greatness is. Purchas says, that 
the king of Sophala has the most hyperbolical praises sung 
before him when he goes abroad ; as, lord of the sun and 
moon; in every thing great—great witch, great thief, great 
lion ; and any others they can invent, whether they signify 
good or bad, they attribute to him.—And the court of the 
sublime Porte itself does not exceed that of Otaheite, in its 
language of adulation. The house of the king is called the 
clouds of heaven; his double canoe, the rainbow ; bis torch, 
lightning ; and the drum which is beat for his amusement, 
thunder. 


James the Second said to Mr. Clifton one day, “I do not 
know how it is, but |! never knew a modest man make his way 
at court.” “ Please your majesty, whose fault is that?” said 
Mr. Clifton. Here is candour on both sides. 

The emperor Charles the Fifth was once reading over the 
history, written by his historiographer, Sleidan, and when he 
observed how artfully he had glossed over his failings, he ex- 
claimed, ‘tO the villain! how he can lie.” And yet, if he had 
not so lied, Sleiden must have resigned! 


Peacham says, ‘“ When I lived at Utrecht, in the Low 
Countries, this reply of that valiant gentleman, Colonel Ed- 
munds, was. much spoken of. ‘There came a countryman 
of his out of Scotland, who, desiring to be entertained by 
him, told him that my lord, his father, and such knights aud 
gentlemen, his cousin and kinsmen, were in good heaith.— 
Colonel Edmunds, (turning to his friends, then by,) *‘ Gen- 
tlemen, (said he) believe not one word he says: my father 
is but a poor baker in Edinburgh, and works bard for his liv- 
ing, whom this knave would make a lord, to curry favour 
with me, and make you believe that I am a great man 
born, when there is no such matter.”? (Complete Gentle- 
man, p- 5.) 


But let us pass on from the Courtiers to some other great 
men-—-the Heroes of this orb, whose name is up. It is quite 
surprising that the world should pay such homage to them, 
but so they do, did, and perhaps will ever continue to do.— 
Either this shews a general imbecility of intellect in the mass 
of mankind, or that splendid villainy is the only true and 
sure road to admiration aud esteem. Swift, with proper 
scorn, passes by the laurel of the warrior, but celebrates with 
due praise the man who can make two blades of grass, or two 
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spikes of wheat, grow where there was but one before. There 
cannot possibly be a greater proof of the folly and infatuation 
of mankind, than in making favourites of the destroyers of 
cities, of the suckers of human blood, and the furious inflict- 
ors of scars, upon the universe ; yet these are the men that 
are crowned with laurels, advanced to thrones, and entitled 
great—(monsters it should be), then form the subjects of 
history and epics, and, finally, their memory preserved to 
ages In monumental marble ! although it is a pity that they 
were ever born. 


When time, however, has refined mankind into common 
sense, the name of Conqueror will be an odious title. Cmsan. 
after having gained fifty battles, taken above a thousand towns, 
and slain in his wars (according to the calculation of Pliny) 
eleven hundred and ninety-two thousand men, and receiving 
public worship as a divinity, falls, at the age of fifty-six, by 
the daggers of conspirators, and posterity calls him a—Hero ! 


Alexander the Great certainly was condemned by Pope and 
Boileau, but applauded by Bacon and Montesquieu. Charles 
the Twelfth, another hero, tore out the leaf in which Boileau 
had censured Alexander. 

The Duke of Alva, whose government lasted five years, 
caused eighteen thousand persons to perish by the hands of 
the executioner. (Tyitler’s Elements of General History.) Yet 
this same bloody duke, who had made so many to become or- 
phans, and made so many widows and mothers childless, fora 
long time received his only sustenance from the breast of a 
woman before he died ! 


Antonio di Leyva wasa hero. By no means of a strong 
genius for war, and great intrepidity, he had risen from the 
station of a private soldier to that of a much-esteemed gene- 
ral ; yet never could divest himself of a rustic air, and a sin- 
gular brutality in conversation ; yet Charles the Fifth, his 
master, once forced him to he covered in his presence, say- 
ing, * A soldier, who has fought thirty glorious campaigns, 
should not stand bare-headed before a young emperor.’??— 
What the morals of the hero Leyva were, may be judged 
from his proposal to Charles the Fifih, that he should cause 
the smaller princes of Italy to be assassinated. ‘ And what 
will then become of my soul?” said the emperor. ‘* What, 
Sire !”? said the general, in his brutal style, ‘* you have a soul 
to be saved, have you! Why, then, do you not abdicate your 
imperial dignity ?” 

In his youth, Hannibal, at the close of a battle, seeing a 
ditch overflowing with human blood, kept his eves long fixed 
on the spectacle, and exclaimed, “ How charming !” ‘The great 
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Condé (for this is the name he bears in history) said, on be 
holding the bodies of twenty thousand men lying in gore, 
“ One night of Paris will repair all this.” Demetrius uttered 
a like sentiment: he was besieging a town, and though he had 
no hopes of carrying the place, he commanded an assault to 
be made every day. His son having expressed a regret, that 
the lives of so many were unnecessarily sacrificed—‘ Do we 
owe rations of bread to the slain?” was the reply of the fa. 
ther. Such are Great Men! Warriors! Statesmen !—Al. 
mighty God! 

At the death of Sylla, the women stripped the ornaments 
from their heads, and burned incense, and honoured the mon. 
ster who had tranquilly ordered the massacre of his fellow. 
citizens, who had enriched his prostitutes, jesters, and satel. 
lites, with their spoils, and who, to the most sanguinary feroci- 
ty united the vilest debauchery! Upon Cesar’s death, this 
same free and revengeful nation, wrought upon by the arti- 
fices of a vain eloquence, seized on firebrands to burn the 
houses of the conspirators, the heroical defenders of their 
country! What, then, is man? It would appear that tyran- 


ny can, with great ease, cajole men, even after having spilt 
their blood ! 


Great Men, so denominated, such as conquerors, kings, 
generals, &c. have, in all ages, been graciously pleased to 
indulge themselves by the issue of certain commands, or sum- 
mary orders. The celebrated constable, Anne de Montmo- 
rency, shall be an instance. He was one of the best soldiers 
of Francis I. of France, but proud, bigotted, and cruel to 
the last degree ; for Brantome has given us a specimen of his 
favourite orders: ‘*Go! let me see those rascals stabbed, or 
shot, directly !--Hang up tbat fellow on yonder tree !—Hack 
to pieces those scoundrels, this moment, who dared to defend 
that church against the king’s forces !—Set fire to that vil- 
lage ; d’ye hear ?—Burn me all the country for a mile round 
this spot,”’ &c. 

Perfection was never expected from mortals, still less from 
those armed with authority ; for there is something in the 
possession of power, which tends to lower the possessor in the 
eye of reason ; they are sure to abuse it, and very often in 
mean, paltry, unworthy instances, one of which we shall give: 
Seneca informs us (book 54) of the great Augustus Cesar so 
committing himself. Banquetting one day with Asinius Pol- 
lio, his intimate friend, a young slave, who waited at table, 
happened to break a glass, which being told Pollio his master, 
he commanded him to be thrown into a pond, where certain 
murenes were kept, (fishes of two or three cubits long, with 
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very sharp teeth.) to be devoured by them. The poor slave 
threw himself at the feet of Augustus, to intreat, not to 
save his life, for he confessed that he deserved death in 
breaking a glass that his master so esteemed ; but only that 
he would change the torment to some other. The great 
Augustus would not so much as move Pollio therein. Where- 
upon, the slave was thrown into the pond, and miserably 
torn in pieces, as Seneca observes. It is impossible to avoid 
adding, he only went from one set of monsters to that of 
another. 


One-fourth of the fame of Heroes is owing to their audaci- 
ty, two-fourths to chance, and the remaining one to their 
crimes, says Ortis (Foscolo) in his Letters. Napoleon Buon- 
aparte, once Emperor of France, was dastardly enough to 
detain as prisoners all the English who happened to be trav- 
elling there for the purposes of science or recreation. This 
single act of petulant meanness is quite enough to blot out 
all his glory from the page of history. Oh, how magnani- 
mous ! how great and noble to wreak vengeance on those 
who innocently confided upon received notions of honour ! 
He imprisoned his thousands thus, and for years! Let us hear 
no more, then, of glory, if thus allied to the most despicable 
meanness. 


When Tamerlane beheld Bajazet brought in chains, looking 
stedfastly on him, he broke out into a hearty laugh! The im- 
perial prisoner was grave and sour, and reprimanded his fa- 
cetious rival. ‘* Oh,” replied Tamerlane, ‘ you take matters 
too seriously! Is it not laughable, my brother, that we, who 
are really, in our way, first-rate personages, and make so much 
noise in the world, should, after all, be such a squinter as you, 
and such a halting cripple as myself?” 


As for this great and herdic world we are now alluding to, 
Lord Bolingbroke thought the following declaration, made to 
him by Swift, not more distinguished for its severity than sup- 
ported by its justice: ‘ Were we (said the dean) to make a 
nice examination into the actions of every man, we should 
find one-half of the world to be rogues, and the other half to 
be blockheads ; the latter half may be divided into two classes, 
the good-natured blockhead, and the sensible; the one, 
through an easiness of temper, is always liable to be ill-used ; 
the other, through an excess of vanity, is frequently exposed 
to be wretched. Mutual confidence and real friendship are 
very pretty words, but seldom carry any meaning. No man 
will entertain an opinion of another, which is opposite to his 
own interest; and a nod from a great man, or a smile from a 
strumpet, will set a couple of blockheads by the ears, who, a 

64 
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moment before, would have ventured their lives for each 
other’s reputation. 


An old and very experienced diplomatist has said, “ All the 
great are not great lords, but they all have the same faults, 
with very little exception. The profound sentiment of their 
importance, cleaving to them all, makes them in reality be- 
lieve, that they do honour to their inferiors in admitting them 
to their acquaintance, even when they have need of them. 
Their ingratitude is immense. One of their selfish maxims is, 
if you give or procure places, let it be to those of whom you 
are tired ; but never do any thing for those who are useful or 
agreeable to you; for you then lose them and their services, 
Again, how often do we witness, in a circle of men of a supe- 
rior rank, some poor devil of an author, a parson, or a depen- 
dent of any sort, brow-beat and laughed at, for observations 
that would have been adwired and applauded if proceeding 
from a man of rank, who, if they say the tritest thing imagina- 
ble, are cracked up to the skies. Dr. Johnson used to call the 
great and virtuous actions of mankind, the White Bears of So- 
ciety. May they not be called the Griffins, the Phaenixes, or 
any other name of what only exists in the imagination ? 


We cannot avoid adding, in this place, a remark of Dr, 
Johnson’s. He says, ‘that life consists not of a series of il- 
lustrious actions or elegant enjoyments ; the greater part of 
our time passes in the performance of daily duties, in the re- 
moval of small inconveniences, in the procurement of petty 
pleasures ; and we are well or ill at ease, as the main stream 
of life glides on smoothly, or is ruffled by small obstacles, and 
frequent interruptions. The true state of every nation is the 
state of common life. The manners of a people are not to be 
found in the retreat of learning, or the palace of greatness, 
where the national character is obscured or obliterated by 
travel or instruction, by philosophy or vanity; nor is public 
happiness to be estimated by the assemblies of the gay, or the 
banquets of the rich. The great mass of nations is neither 
rich nor gay ; they whose aggregate constitutes the people, 
are found in the streets, and the villages, in the shops, and 
farms; and from them, collectively considered, must the 
er of general prosperity be taken.””—(Johnson’s Tour, 
p- 40. 


But let us now turn our attention to Statesmen, a set of 
gentlemen up to the profound and deep, who see round the 
corner, and weigh every event in a metaphysical balance. 
Great credit has been uniformly given to this class of great 
men. Prejudice is always an over-match for reason: “ If (as 
says Dr. South) a man succeeds in any attempt, though un- 
dertook with never so much folly and rashness, bis success 
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shall vouch him a politician, and good luck shall pass for deep 
contrivance; for, give any one a fortune, and he shall be 
thought a wise man, in spite of his heart; nay, and of his 
head too.” 


This eminence of station alone shall justify even error, as 
any of our reflecting contemporaries must allow; for, once a 
statesman, always a statesman. But is there that superemi- 
nence of wisdom we are fain called upon to believe that there 
is in a Secretary for Foreign Affairs, or the Home Depart- 
ment? Let others speak to that. And, first of all, the great 
Sully: In his memoirs we meet with a most terrific acknow- 
ledgment. He says “ The most grand, magnificent, and se- 
rious affairs of state derive their origin, and their most violent 
movements, from the silliness, jealousies, envies, and other 
whims of the court; and are rather regulated by these, than 
by meditations and well-digested consultations, or by censide- 
rations of honour, glory, or good faith.” 


James Earl Stanhope, once a general in Spain, and secre- 
tary of state, confessed to old Whiston, that, in his opinion, it 
was almost impossible for a minister of state to be an honest 
man.—(Warton’s Notes on Pope.) 


No one forgets Chancellor Oxenstiern’s old saying, which 
he addressed to his son: Vide, mi fili, quam parvé sapientié 
regitur mundus. See, child, with how small a portion of wis- 
dom the world is governed. 


The first Lord Bathurst says, ina letter to Swift, “ Were 
his Majesty inclined to-morrow to declare his body-coachman 
his first minister, it would do just as well, and the wheels of 
government would move as easily as they do with the saga- 
cious driver who now sits on the box. Parts and abilities are 
not in the least wanting to conduct affairs; the coachman 
knows how to feed his cattle, and the other feeds the beasts in 
his service ; and this is all the skill that is necessary in either 
case !” 


This eminence, as applied to England, is thus observed on 
by Mr. Cooksey, in his Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke : 
“It is possible fora man, even in this enlightened age and 
nation, to raise himself to the highest eminence of wealth and 
honours, (as they are called,) without possessing a single spark 
or shadow of public virtue, or contributing the least action to 
the happiness, improvement, or honour of his country, or of 
mankind. Of this, if you have any doubt, - recommend to 
your perusal the Diary of George Bubb Doddington, publish- 
ed by Mr. Windham, and the very honest and sensible account 
of it by the editor; where you will see by what dexterous 
management of the marketable ware (borough interest) left 
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him by a relation, George Bubb, the son of an apothecary jin 
Dorsetshire, raised himself to some of the highest offices of 
the state, and the title of Lord Melcombe. This publication, 
such as was never before committed to paper, should always ac- 
company the memoirs of Lord Hardwicke, as the proper com- 
mentary on the times and transactions of that Lord and his 
associates in administration. Heaven send us better, and less 
corrupt!” (Dodsley’s Characters, p. 290, for the year 1791.) 
A wag, in 1753, gave the following genuine receipt, as the 
grand catholicon : 
To form a minister, th’ ingredients 
Are, a head fruitful of expedients, 
Each suited to the present minute, 
No harm if nothing else be in it :) 
he mind, tho’ much perplex’d and harass’d 
The count’nance must be unembarrass’d : 
High promises for all occasions : 
A set of treasons, plots, invasions : 
Bullies to ward off each disaster : 
Much impudence to brave his master : 
The talents of a treaty-maker ; 
The sole disposal of th’ exchequer : 
Of right or wrong no real feeling ; 
Yet in the names of both much dealing. 
In short, this man must be a mixture 
Of broker, sycophant, and trickster. 


Mercier says, “It would be pedantry in a placeman to be- 
lieve and imagine, that a person not in office 1s ignorant of its 
functions ; as if the conducting of empires could now be a mat- 
ter silent and secret ; as if all the political manceuvres they 
can play off could not be divined ; as if the manners of a peo- 
ple were not public and stamped; as if the character of 
statesmen was not known ; and, finally, as if all those events, 
which command general attention, could only be appreciated 
by a few privileged mortals, who yesterday enjoyed not this 
happy faculty, and who must have received, in a manner, the 
intuitive revelation by the hands of a courier.’ —( Fragments, 
vol. I. p. 69.) He further says, ‘* Political science is a sim- 
ple matter; it consists in distinguishing what is pure from 
what is impure. The ambitious and the wicked have an in- 
terest in involving it in intricacy, and in preventing things 
from being seen in asimple manner. Yes, the science of 
politics is so simple, that in this age men can hardly venture to 
suspect it.”—(WMercier’s Fragments, vol. I. p. 191.) 


Great actions, says Rochefoucault, the lustre of which daz- 
zles us, are, by politicians, represented asthe effect of deep 


design ; whereas-they are commonly the effects of caprice and 
passion. 
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Sir Robert Walpole used to say, that it was fortunate so 
few men could be prime ministers, as it was best that few 
should thoroughly know the shocking wickedness of mankind! 
No one could speak more to the point than Sir Robert. = It is 
taken for granted, that he alludes to those who are the govern- 
ed, not to the governors !—And yet, (says Mr. Southey) ‘* the 
experience of ages has not yet prevented tne governors of 
mankind from pursuing their career of folly and guilt.’— 
(Letters from Spain, 199.) 


Hear, however, honest Machiavel.— A man, (says Machia- 
yel, in his Prince, chap. xv.) who shall pretend to be perfect- 
ly honest, amongst so many others who want honesty, will in- 
fallibly perish. It is, therefore, necessary, that a prince, who 
would support himself. should learn not to be honest, when 
he ought not to be so.” And. in bis eighteenth chapter, hav- 
ing observed, that a prince ought not to keep his word, when the 
keeping at would be a prejudice tohim; he confesses, very in- 
genuously, “ That it would not be proper to give such a pre- 
cept if all men were honest ; but that, since they are all wick- 
ed and deceitful, a prince ‘cannot be safe, unless he knows 
how to be so too.” And again, ** One must put a more fa- 
yourable construction, than is usually done upon some state 
maxims, the practice of which is almost absolutely necessary, 
on account of man’s wickedness and perfidiousness: add to 
this, that princes are become so sharp and cunning, that who- 
ever would act sincerely with his neighbours, would soon fall 
an easy prey to them.” 


And we are further instructed by another hand, that sense, 
abilities, wit, and judgment, are only advantages as they assist 
men in their pursuits through life ; and estimable accordingly : 
but if any other qualities serve men more, as experience daily 
shows us they do, such as impudence, self-sufficiency, mean- 
ness, and falsehood; the latter, for the purposes of ambition, 
are far more desirable, and are unjustly deemed inferior to 
the former. Well may an author exclaim, after this, “ He is 
a fool, who is a grain houester than the times he lives in.” 


* Aristides allowed of perjury where the interest of the 
state was concerned.”? Urhappy_ indeed are they, who are 
placed at the helm, unless their hearts get indurated into ada- 
mant, which is not unlikely ; for this great man, who so ex- 
actly observed the rules of equity in private affairs, and be- 
tween man and man, did not scruple to prefer the useful be- 
fore the honest, in the affairs of state. 


A wise man, says Priolo, ought not to be too forward, if he 
has a mind to succeed at court ; a good judgment and submrs- 
ston are the only means of obtaining one’s desires. 
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The regent Duke of Orleans used to say, Pour reussir @ Ig 
cour, il faut etre sans honeur, et sans humeur,—to succeed at 
court, one must be without honour, and without a will of one’s 
own. (Gardensione, vol. 1.) Well may the following advice 
be therefore given: Duke Philip, of Bargona, said, ‘ Of great 
lords speak neither well nor ill; because, if you speak well, 
you lie; and if ill, you are in danger. " 


Further, it appears, the road at court is certain, if you have 
some interest with the friend’s friend’s friend of any body in 
power ; that is, if Mr. would speak to my lord to 
speak to the king. Or, if you adopt the craft: alluded to by 
Hobbes, it may help: * If you add to prudence, (says he,) the 
use of unjust or dishonest man (such as usually are prompt- 
ed to men by fear or want,) you have that crooked wisdom, 
which is called craft, which is a sign of pusillanimity. For 
magnanimity Is contempt of unjust or dishonest helps !” 


In Turkey, he who rules the state in times of peace, leads 
her armies in time of war. Thus, the Grand Vizier is at once 
premier, field-marshal, and admiral of the fleet; a proof either 
of great ability in him, or that the Divan chooses to have all in 
one; and, not like ocher states, have ministers for every de- 
partment, beside secretaries to them, and so on. 


There was once a man of the name of Andrew Marvell; he 
was one of the most extraordinary M. P’s. ever known, or 
that, perhaps, ever may be known, for the race seems as ex- 
tinct as that of the mammoth. Honest Andrew always at- 
tended in his place in the House of Commons, (and that is 
now a rare thing.) for which purpose he dined at an ordinary, 
in the Strand, near Northumberland House. One day he was 
met by a friend, who seemed surprised that a member of the 
Honourable House should be seen coming out of a restaura- 
teur’s. ‘I have dined (observed Mr. Marvell) on a piece of 
excellent boiled beef, a roasted pigeon, and asparagus, which 
cost me, including the waiter’s gratuity, 2s. 6d. ; and now, 
pray, (added he,) who would sell himself for hire, while he 
can have so good a dinner for half-a-crown ?” 


Let us stay to observe, that a law-maker ought to be look- 
ed upon as the best present that can be made to society. 
Those who have made good laws are more worthy of admira- 
tion, and of immortal glory, than the greatest conquerors ; yet 
their memory does not come to us with the same noise as that 
of Cyrus and Alexander: the reason of it is, that our minds, 
being not very capable of knowing true grandeur, do falsely 
join the idea of it with such actions as make a noise. They 
cannot discern what is great from what is shining; and so the 
life of a man, who makes it his business to cure the internal 
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distempers of a state with good laws, is an object that makes 
no great impression, because such a work goes on slowly. 
But if a man subdues cities and provinces, and destroys some 
millions of men, and reduces ten times as many to beggary, 
he acquires so much glory, that the remotest posterity will 
speak of him with transports of admiration! Alas! if those on 
whom the destinies of individuals and nations so often depend, 
were possessed of more tender feelings, or did not suffer their 
genuine emotions of pity to be so frequently destroyed, we 
should not then have thousands slaughtered for the sport or 
obstinacy of an individual ; nor their friends and relatives re- 
duced to distress, for the mistakes. the ignorance, or the am- 

bition of a minister! Did they, who dispose of the lives and 
happiness of their fellow-creatures, by the mere breath of 
their mouth, or the dash of a pen, ever witness the destruction 
they occasion; did they hear the cries and groans of the dy- 
ing; the distress of their relatives; the miserable widows of 
murdered soldiers, wandering, for many hundred miles, with 
their helpless infants ; did they see those sights, and were not 
steeled against compassion, perhaps they might pause, before 
they signed the dreadful death-warrant, to reflect on the jus- 
tice of their cause; which can never be complete, till the 
means of conciliation have been exhausted. 


But to return to great statesmen: undoubtedly the intel- 
lects of some put us in mind of the state-rooms in vessels, so 
called, where there is not heighth enough to stand up in, and 
four human bodies in bed that may shake hands across the 
way. Just so with great men, who have the name of capaci- 
tv but nomore! Fof instance, not to go further into it, the 
Duke of Newcastle was very fond of office; how it was exe- 
cuted perhaps may be gathered from a Letter to him, publish- 
ed in 1792, in which the writer says, “ I never, my lord! was 
in the habit of putting my signature to the lower corners of 
blank sheets of paper by dozens, as I once saw done by an 
auditor of national money accounts.”? When his grace left 
the ministry, a whole closet full of American despatches were 
found—unopened! (Walpole.) Now, on the other hand, 
Monsieur De Calonne had ready wit, and an extraordinary fa- 
cility in business ; but his waste of time was ruinous ; for once, 
during the sitting of the notables, he purposely set fire to the 
controle generale of Versailles, that be might conceal his ne- 
glect of a work which he had been ordered to prepare ona 
certain day. (M. de Levis, Souvenirs et Portraits.) 


This Duke of Newcastle kept the greatest number of do- 
mestics of any nobleman in the kingdom. He would not, how- 
ever, allow them to sell their cast-off liveries, but had them 
carefully deposited in a large store-room. At his grace’s de- 
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cease, these were sold, and the number of suits were so great 
that all the inferior part of London wore his grace’s livery ; 
porters, carters, coachmen, draymen, chairmen, were the new 
tenants of these hordes. 


A great man once observed that the spring of Providence 
was not more discoverable than the councils of princes, 
True! Witness the treaty of Utrecht, which was occasioned 
by a quarrel between the Duchess of Marlborough and Queen 
Anne, about a pair of gloves! The expedition to the Island of 
Ré, which was undertaken to gratify a foolish and romantic 
passion of the Duke of Buckingham, and the coquetry of the 
daughter of Count Julien, which introduced the Saracens into 
Spain. Andso we might proceed for pages: and yet we find 
a certain Review talking of ‘the eagle-eye of a statesman 
taking in the whole bearing ofa difficult problem of legisla. 
tion, and pursuing it through its remotest ramifications.” (Vide 
the Quarterly Review, Part 1.) What we have just observed, 
reminds us of Balzac’s story of a counsellor that used some- 
times to drop asleep at the board. ‘One day the president 
of his chamber was collecting the voices of his company, and 
when he came to him, he started up, and, not being quite 
awake, answered, He was of opinion that the man’s head 
should be cut off: but the question, says the president, is about 
a meadow:; then let it be mowed, answers the counsellor. 


We have already brought proofs from authority, that a cour- 
tier, or statesman, has not or needs not a conscience. We 
shall see further into this; and examine how far it is true,— 
that every man has his price. But, firgt, it has been asked, 
where conscience is placed? Stern moralists will tell you,— 
inthe heart. Is it not clear, that it lies in the stomach; for 
all must have seen, that conscience is greater or less, as that 
part of us is better or worse filled. Is it any way astonishing, 
then, that conscience cannot be found in an empty stomach. 
A gentleman, being once reproached for voting at an election 
against his conscience, replied, ‘ The charge is false, for | 
never had a conscience.’ 


In a work called “the Political Life of Viscount Barring- 
ton, by Shute, Bishop of Durham,” we have the following, 
of September, 1776. Lord Barrington told the king, ‘“* My 
difficulties, in respect to the House of Commons, were of the 
most serious kind, as they affected my conscience and my char- 
acter. I have said | retain my own opinions in respect to the 
disputes with America ; J give them, such as they are, to min- 
isters, in conversation or in writing ; | am summoned to meet- 
ings, where I sometimes think it my duty to declare them 
openly, before perhaps twenty or thirty persons ; and the next 
day lam forced either to vote contrary to them, on (mark the 
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alternative) to vote with an opposition, which Tabhor.” So 
that the worthy lord voted against his conscience for two 
ears, and still continued to support the American war, which 
we are told he disapproved, rather than go out of office! Thus 
we see conscience is a riddle one don’t know what to make of. 
Tis sometimes pride, soinetimes obstinacy ; ’tis sometimes in- 
terest, *tis sometimes nothing ; like a skittish jade, it will star- 
tle ata windmill, and stand buff to a cannon; it will kick at 
pap, and digest steel. 


? 
EVERY MAN HAS HIS PRICE, was a saying of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and it is brought home to him as such by Dr. W. 
King, who had it from William Leveson, Lord Gower’s bro- 
ther. Leveson happened to be standing next Lord Orford in 
the House of Lords, during a warm debate ; when the latter 
observed, ‘* You see with what zeal and vehemence these gen- 
tlemen oppose, and yet | know the price of every man in this 
house, except three, aud your brother is one of them.” (King’s 
Anecdotes.) Sir Robert Walpole acted accordingly. Meet- 
ing one day a member of the Opposition, he took him aside, 
and said, ‘* Such a question comes on this night; give me your 
vote, and here is a bank-bill for 2000/.,’’ which he put into 
his hand. The member (whose eyes, as well as hands, were 
thus opened) made him this reply, “ Sir Robert, you have 
lately served some of my particular friends ; and when my wife 
was last at court, the king was very gracious to her, which 
must have happened at your instance; | should, therefore, 
think myself very gracious to her, which must have happened at 
your instance ; I should, therefore, think myself very ungrate- 
ful, (putting the bank-bill into his pocket,) if 1 were to refuse 
the favour you are now pleased to ask me.’”’—When Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole found, says Lord Chesterfield, any body proof 
against pecuniary temptations, which, alas! was but seldom, 
he had recourse to a still worse art; for he laughed at and 
ridiculed all notions of public virtue, and the love of one’s 
country, calling them, ‘* the chlmerical school-boy flights of 
classical learning,” declaring himself. at the same time, “ no 
saint, no Spartan, no reformer.” He would frequently ask 
young fellows, at their first appearance in the world, while 
their hearts were yet untainted, * Well, are you to be an old 
Roman? a patriot? you'll soon go off of that, and grow wiser.” 
-——Mr. Coxe, the biographer of Walpole, attempts to soften 
the indefensible expression of his, Every man has his price ; 
he says, it was spoken allusive to the declaration of the pre- 
tended patriots, of whom he said, ‘* All those men have their 
price.” Weshould the rather believe the anecdote as record- 
ed by Dr. King, because it wears the characteristic feature of 
bluntness, so remarkable in Walpole. Besides, there is noth- 
65 
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ing so very eccentric in the expression, if we judge by the 
the events even of our own day; for the only real matter 
of surprise is, that men of talent are to be bought at so low a 
price. We forbear to record personal instances, but any one’s 
memory will supply them. Warburton says, that it appears, 
from the Report of the Secret Committee, for enquiring into 
the conduct of the Earl of Orford, ‘ that no less than 50,077!, 
16s. 6d. were paid to the authors and printers of newspapers, 
between Feb. 10, 1731, and Feb. 10, 1781, which shews the 
benevolence of one minister to have expended, for the current 
dullness of ten years in Britain, double the sum which gained 
Louis the Fourteenth so much honour, in annual pensions to 
Jearned men all over Europe.”—Again he tells us, “‘ one Wil- 
liam Arnall, a perfect genius in this sort of party-writing, re- 
ceived for Free Britons, and other writings, in the space of 
four years, no less than 10,997!. 6s. 8d. out of the Treasury !” 


Sir Richard Steele never could bereave himself from what 
are falsely called elegant pleasures. He was reproached by 
Whiston for voting in parliament contrary to his opinion. He 
answered, ‘| must ride in a coach, but you can walk !” 


When Lord Cornbury (much celebrated by Pope) returned 
from his travels, the Earl of Essex, his brother-in-law, told 
him he had gota handsome pension for him. To which Lord 
Cornbury answered, with a composed dignity, “‘ How could 
you tell my lord that 1 was to be sold : or at least. how came 
you to know my price so exactly.” (Ruffhead’s Life of Pope.) 


A man may find his price by the toss up of a half penny. 
Matthew Concannen, an Irishman, in 1749, and one of his 
countrymen, came to England, to seek their fortunes. They 
agreed to engage in a political controversy, and to determine 
sides by tossingup. The ministerial side fell to Concannen’s 
lot, and he was made, in consequence, attorney-general in Ja- 
maica! (Southey’s Specimens of English Poets, vol. 2, p. 
184.) Upona par with this, was the conduct of Rousseau up- 
on the prize question of Dijon. Diderot asked, which side of 
the subject do you mean to take, Rousseau ? when he was 
about to compose his speech. In favour of letters, to be sure, 
answered Jean Jacques. Tis the asses bridge, replied Dide- 
rot, any one could do that— Take the other side, and you will 


find what a noise your speech willmake. He did, and got no- 
ticed in the cause of sophistry. 


How little we regard any innovation, or even oppression, 
till it comes home to ourselves! A clerk in Chancery, in the 
time of Oliver Cromwell, had seen, with great indifference, all 
the alterations that had been made in church and state ; but 
when he was told there were to be some new regulations in 
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ihe Six Clerks’ Office ; nay, says he, if they begin once to 
strike at fundamentals, nobody knows where they will stop. 


Brantome has a pleasant story, to a similar purport, of a 
priest of the village of Medina, who was so well affected to 
Don Juan de Padilla, a ringleader in a sedition, which was 
raised at Castile, in 1520, that every Sunday, at his exhorta- 
tion to the people, he did not fail to recommend him, and the 
holy sedition of which he was the great favourer, with a pater- 
noster and an ave-maria, and continued these prayers for the 
space of a month : at the end of which it happened, by chance, 
that the troops of the said Padilla passed through the village of 
the priest, who eat up his fowl and bacon, and drank up all 
his wine ; and what is more, they carried away his maid. The 
Sunday after, he made his complaint at his exhortation, and 
related to the people all the damage these troops had done 
him ; above all, the taking away his maid Catherine, naming 
her openly, and admonishing the people, not to follow any 
more the party of Padilla, but the king’s : after this he gave 
his seditious partisans to the devil, and conjured all his people 
to cry, Long live the king and let Padilla perish ; which was 
done, and all the rest were sent to the devil. (See also the 
Golden Epistles of Gouavra.) 


That every man has his price, even in small matters, hear 
Hutton, the Birmingham antiquarian, who, in his Life, says, 
“ One of the clerks of the silk-mil] wished to make me a con- 
vert from the Dissenters to the Established Church, and threw 
out the lure of a halfpenny every Sunday | should attend di- 
vine service there. This purchased me ; and my father, who 
was a moderate man, winked at the purchase. This proves 
an assertion of Sir Robert Walpole, ‘ that every man has his 
price.’ None could be much lower than mine.” 


Upon no other principle than that of every man having his 
price, whether Mandevillian or Machiavelian, can we account 
for the conduct of the court of England, as to a man named 
Blood. This miscreant seized the Duke of Ormond, and was 
conveying him to Tyburn to hang him, but the duke’s ser- 
vants, and his own bravery, prevented the catastrophe. Blood 
was soon after taken in an attempt to steal the crown from the 
Tower. What then? Why the court meanly sued the duke 
to pardon him, and Brown actually got a pension of 500/. a 
year, and was allowed to be seen in the presence chamber of 
majesty ! Perhaps this conduct may be accounted for upon the 
favourite principle, DIVIDE AND conqueR.—Now Sir Thomas 
Moreillustrated this particular state maxim, by stating the mode 
in which the Utopians went to work, when they declared war. 
“ They take care to have a great many schedules (proclama- 
tions) that are sealed with their common seal, affixed in the 
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most conspicuons places of their enemies’? country. This is 
carried on secretly, and dove in many places at once. In these 
they promise great rewards to suc bh as shall kill the prince, 
and lesser In proportion to such as shall kill any other persons, 
who are those on whom, next " the prince himself. they cast 
the chief balance of the war: and they double the sum to 
him, that, instead of killing van person so marked out, shall 
take him alive,and put him in their hands. The very great 
rewards the Utopians offer, prove that their ts no sort of crime 
to which men canvot be drawn by them. The Utopians ap. 
prove of this way of corrupting their enemies, though it ap- 
pears to others base and cruel. If these methods do not suc- 
ceed, then they sow the seeds of contention by animating their 
enemy, the prince’s brother, or some of the nobility, to aspire 
tothe crown. If they cannot disunite their foes by domestic 
broils, then they engage their neighbours against them, and 
make them set on foot some old pretensions, which are never 
wanting to princes, when they have occasion forthem. These 
they plentifully supply with money, though but very sparingly 
with any auxilliary troops ; for they are so tender of their own 
people, that they would not, willingly, exchange one of them, 
even with the prince of their enemies? country.’ 


But to return to the pretium homini, the touchstone which 
sends patriotism to the devil in one moment, when the cabalis- 
tic words are spoken, as place ! pension! title ! Against these 
irresistibles who can stand ? Let us, therefore, take a_birds- 
eve view of the perquisites of office, or of preferment in gene- 
ral. Sir Nathaniel Wraxall gives us an interesting account of 
an actual transmutation of metals, in the way of perquisites. 
‘‘] knew, (says he,) with some degree of intimacy, a lord of 
trace, who, possessing a borough and a very large fortune, was 
himself a member of the House of Commons in successive 
parliaments. On his being sworn in at the Board of Trade, 
he issued an order to provide a great number of pewter ink- 
stands for his own use ; which he afterwards commuted into 
one composed of silver. 1 have seen him at the levee, dress- 
ed in a suit of green velvet, fabricated, as fame reported, out 
of the materials ordered in his public character, for the osten- 
sible purpose of making bags to contain office-papers. His 
frieuds and correspondents could recognize the stationary, of 
which he had made an ample provision, more than ten years 
after the Board of Trade itself, abolished by Burke’s bill, had 
ceased to have any existence.” —(Wraxall’s Memoirs, 3, 460. ) 


Sir Nathaniel shall continue to speak, for he is very amus- 
ing this way. He next gives an instance of real jockeyship. 
“I knew a lady of quality, who, having been a daughter to a 
person high in office, was commonly said to have rode sixteen 
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ersons at one time, to whom her father had given places, un- 
der that express conditiom or reservation. | believe she out- 
lived them all. Governments, military appointments, offices 
in the excise and customs; iv a word, places of every descrip- 
tion, at home and abroad, were frequently loaded with ri- 
ders!” (Wraxali’s Mem. 3, 462.) 


Ministerial whip-cord.--In Mr. Pitt’s motion to correct 
abuses in departments of government, he instanced as one of 
the charges in Lord North’s office, the sum of 340, paid to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the article of whip-cord ; 
and the annual expense of the first minister for his individual 
stationary, under which denomination was, however, included 
said whip-cord, did not fall short, as it appeared, of 13001. 
Lord North, when called on, made nevertheless not only a 
plausible, but a very satisfactory, defence to most of the alleg- 
ed items. (ravall, 3.459.) De Lolme also states this fact. 
Politicians, therefore, seem to wear their eyes at the tip of 
their feelers, and cannot ever see unless they, at they at the 
same time, touch. ‘There was an instance of this ina lucky 
pluralist of places, a sinecurist truly dear to his country, in 
the Right Honourable John Hely Hutchinson (he died in 
1794) ; being, at one and the same time, a privy counsellor, 
reversionary secretary of state, major of the fourth regiment 
of horse, provost of Trinity College, Dublin, and searcher, 
packer, and guager of the port of Strangford. The late Earl 
of Guildford made the following remark onhim: “ If England 
and Ireland were given to this man, he would solicit the Isle 
of Man for a potatoe garden.”” The same gentleman, when 
he was at the head of the University, is said actually to have 
had one of his daughters gazetted for a majority ‘of horse, 
which commission he held for several days, until an opportu- 
nity offered for her selling out to advantage ! (Recol’ections of 
Curran, p. 34.) The above case reminds us of a certain Irish 
baronet, a man of some interest in his country, who applied to 
the Duke of Ormond, whev he was appointed Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, in the beginning of Queen Anne’s reign, and 
desired his grace to give him a bishoprick, or a regiment of 
horse, or to make him lord chief-justice of the King’s Bench! 
(King’s Anecdotes.) 


We further read, that it appeared by the evidence given at 
the bar in 1772, that the rapacity of some of the Company’s 
servants in Bengal alone, for the last six years, made an ac- 
tual difference in the Company’s affairs of no less than 
£3,200,000! (Dodsley, 1772.) Now and then we mect with 
printed. and therefore public, passages of the above descrip- 
tion; what therefore must the private records be? In the 
pleasant farce of “ A short Reign and a Merry One,” Mr. 
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Liston, the personage who is about to be made a chancellor 
of the exchequer, exclaims, ‘‘ Give me the perqusites of the 
place, and hang the salary !” 


When George the First succeeded to the throne of England, 
he brought over with him from Hanover his cook, to whom he 
was extremely partial. After some stay at St. James’s, the 
cook grew melaacholy, and wanted leave to return to Hano- 
ver. The king, being informed of this, desired to see him; 
and when the cook came into his presence, he asked him wh 
he wished to leave his service. The cook replied, “1 have 
long served your majesty with diligence and honesty, and nevé 
er suffered any of your property to be embezzled in your 
kitchen ; but here the dishes no sooner come from the table, 
than one steals a fowl, another a pig, a third takes a joint of 
meat, a fourtha pie, and so on, till the whole is gone ; and I 
cannot bear to see your majesty so injured.” The king laugh- 
ed heartily, and said, ‘“‘ My revenue here is sufficient to enable 
me to bear these things, and therefore, to reconcile you to 
your place, do you steal as well as the rest, aad mind that you 
take enough.”? ‘The cook followed his master’s advice, and 
in a short time became more expert than his fellow-servants. 
The same monarch once exclaimed to Sir Robert Walpole, 
* This is a strange country ; the first morning after my arrival 
at St. James’s | looked out of the window, and saw a park 
with walks, a canal, &c., which they told me were mine. The 
next day Lord Chetwynd, the ranger of my park, sent me a 
fine brace of carp out of my canal ; and! was told I must give 
five guineas to Lord Chetwynd’s servant, for bringing my own 
carp out of my own canal in my own park.” (Walpole.) 


Lord Orrery, secretary to the Pretender, had a pension 
from Sir Robert Walpole of 2000/. a year. The lord, his suc- 
cessor, who wrote the Life of Swift, took Lord Orford aside 
in the House of Peers, and told him he had made strange dis- 
coveries in his father’s papers. ‘ Aye,” said Lord Orford; 


** but the less you speak of that the better; you are an honest 
man, and that is enough.” 


Dr. Johnson exclaims upon Sheridan’s getting a pension 
from government, “ What! have they given him a pension? 
Then it is high time I should give up mine.” (Vide p. 208, 
Boswell’s Life.) Pretty sounding words! but words only! 


Mr. Gibbon has a singular passage in his History : “* The 
Roman emperors, if we except those tyrants whose capricious 
folly violated every law of nature and decency, disdained that 
pomp and ceremony which would offend their countrymen, 
but could add nothing to their real power. In all the offices 
of life they affected to confound themselves with their sub- 
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jects, and maintained with them an equal intercourse of visits 
and entertainments. Their habit, their palace, their table, 
were suited only to the rank of an opulent senator. Their 
family, however numerous or splendid, was composed entirely 
of their domestic slaves and freedmen. Augustus or Trajan 
would have blushed at employing the meanest of the Romans 
in those menial offices, which, in the household and bedcham- 
ber of a limited monarch, are eagerly solicited by the proudest 
nobles of Britain.” These are Gibbon’s words, and, if the al- 
lusion means anything, it is, that the lords of the bedchamber 
and grooms of the stole make his majesty’s bed, dress his hair, 
and are employed in other such menial occupations, which we 
know to be performed by mere servants. Certainly, the title 
of lord of a bedchamber is contemptible enough ; but it is but 
a title after all,—with a salary tacked to the end of it. 


In the third report of the finance committee, we find that 
seventy-six members of the House of Commons hold places, 
the salaries of which are above 156,600l. a year. 


But we shall cease to quote more in illustration of Walpole’s 
assertion, that every man has his price. Poor Fielding, the 
author of Tom Jones, was also a justice of the peace. The 
office did not seem to sit well on Fielding; for he says, “A 
predecessor of mine boasted that he had made 1000/. a year 
in his office ; but, by my refusing to take fees from men who 
had scarcely money of their own, [ had reduced an income of 
about 500/. a year of the dirtiest money upon earth, to little 
more than 300/. a large portion of which went to my clerk.” 
(Voyage to Lisbon, pref. 16. If men in office and patrons 
wish to be serviceable to literary characters, let it be done so 
that their habits may not be outraged. 


To obtain promotion there has been no expedient left un- 
tried by the steady-hunters. The following, however, was a 
very unlucky and injudicious mode: One of Lewis the Fif- 
teenth’s guards had given himself several stabs in the belly, 
and pretended that he had received them from two assassins, 
who would have forced their passage into the royal presence, 
in hopes of being promoted for his zeal and diligence ; but, af- 
ter all this trouble he had taken, he was hanged for the impos- 
ture. 


Luther, in his Colloquies, speaking of Carolastad, affirms, 
that he was promoted to be doctor of divinity, eight years be- 
fore he had read any of the Bible; and that he afterwards, 
conferring the degree of D.D. on one at Wittenburgh, made 
this admirably candid speech : “Here I stand and do promote 
this man ; and I know I do not rightly therein, and that thereby 
1 do commit a mortal sin; but I do it for the gain of two guil- 
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ders, which I get by him.””, Many an M'D.. dubbed at St. An. 
drews for 14!. i1s., might be doctored with nearly the same 


words, ifthe granters of diplomas were but honest enough to 
speak out like Carolastad ! 


Buchanan tells us of an impure cast in India, the Ponchum 
Bundums, that the Brahmans despise so much that they will 
perform for them no religious ceremony whatever ; and, what 
is more extraordinary, will not even receive money from them, 
(Mysore Tour, i. 20.) The conse quesce is. that the Bundums 
have been obliged to look out for priests that will, and they 
have succeeded.— Acc ording to Mr Holwell’s account, even 
the Gentoos are not permitted to burn themselves without an 
order from the Mabommedan government, and this permission 
was commonly made a perquisite of! 


Perhaps we may connect with places and pensions—the 
giving and receiving presents, than which there is nothing more 
deceitful : they cannot well be rejected, though the receiver 
is put into an awkward situation ; the giver being disappoint- 
ed if they are not returned tenfold. ‘The most polite way of 
refusal is, by pointing out a more useful mode of disposal, 
This was well done by a cardinal of Rome, to whoma_ gentle- 
man offered a fine horse. ‘ Oh (said the cardinal) sir! Jcan- 
not serve you—present it to his holiness.” 


We often, in the course of our reading, meet with such as 
the following : : “In the year 1767, Lord Clive brought over, 
and presented to his majesty, a fine sword set with diamonds, 
and a fine pearl necklace for her majesty, both of very cousid- 
erable value. He has likewise brought a fine diamond, as 
a present from the nabod to his ma; ‘esty, of immense value, 
and many curiosities of that country.” (Dods!ey, 1767.)— 
And, ‘“* When the Turkish ambassador made his entry at the 
British court, the 5th of February, 1795, some presents were 
delivered at St. James’s : they consisted of, for the king. a 
pair of gold pistols, the stocks and barrels of solid gold: four 
Arabian horses with gold bridles, and saddles trimmed with 
gold; and a goid dagger, with belt ornamented with pearls 
and diamouds. ‘To the queen and princesses, a chest of 
silks, embroidered with gold ; a plume of feathers for the 
head-dress, supported witha band of solid gold, and the top 
of the feathers ornamented with diamonds : to the Prince of 


Wales, Duke of Portland, and Lord Grenville, chests of silks.” 
(Dodsley, 1795.) 


The republic of Venice sent to Frederick of Germany a 
valuable sideboard of the finest Venice glass. An imperial 
buffoon was instructed to stumble agaiust the brittle gift, and 
to reduce it to shivers. ‘* What a pity!”? said the emperor, 
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in the hearing of a senator, “ that such frail materials were 
made use of.” The Venetians, who stood in need of the im- 

erial countenance, took the hint, and sent to Frederick the 
duplicate of their late gift—in gold! (Modern Universal His- 
tory.) 

Having thus far introduced the reader behind those scenes, 
where great men stalk, let us now hand him into that grand 
arena, ‘ the House,’ so named, par excellence, the true theatre 
for skilful gladiatorship ; the only place in the world where 
two words, magical monosyllables, ‘aye’ and ‘ no,’ being ut- 
tered, can seal a man’s fortune. Let us therefore give a few 
parliamentary anecdotes. In the first place, then, parliaments 
were formerly not so polite and refined as now; for at the 
time of Lord Strafford’s trial, in Westminster Hall, the com- 
mons, who had an inclosed place for themselves, at a certain 
hour pulled out of their pockets bread and cheese, and bottles, 
and after they had ate and drank, they acted as Madame 
Rambouillet did. (see Sterne’s Journey.) by first turning their 
backs on the king, and then annoying those who happened to 
be below. (Provost Baillie’s Letters of Scotland.) 


Towards the close of the fourteenth century, we find mem- 
bers ef the house of commons paid at the rate of four shillings | 
per diem for the knights of the shire, and half that sum for 
each burgess. At that time,strength of body and constitution 
was demanded ; for the parliamentary writs, about this pe- 
riod. directed the electors to choose not only the wisest buf 
the stoutest men, (potentiories ad laberandum ) that they might 
be able to endure the fatigue of the journey, and of close at- 
tendance. (Prynne.) 


Lord Clarendon (in his Life, vol. i. p. 80, 8vo.) complains 
“of the house keeping those disorderly hours, seldom rising 
till after four in the afternoon.” Now they do not begin till 
four in the afternoon, and therefore must be more disorderly. 


A black parliameut.--Henry the Eighth, held, at Black- 
friars, what was called his black parliament, as it began among 
the black monks at Westminster, and ended among the black 
friars. He asked the commons for 800,000/., but they resist- 
ed, and gave but a moderate tax. 


Value of a lord and commoner.—-In the reign of Charles 
the First, plots were played off pretty thickly. There was a 
a pretended one of Beale the tailor, who told the parliament 
that one hundred and eight ruffians were hired to assassinate 
one hundred and eight lords and commoners, and that the 
price for such murders was to be ten pounds for a lord! and 
forty shillings fora commoner. (dume’s History.) 

66 
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When James the First had once bespeeched his parliament, 
Bish op Williams, keeper of the great seal, added—that after 
his majesty’s pIVINUM ET IMMORTALE DiIcTUM, he would rot 
dare mortale aliquid addere. On which, Wilson the historian 
observes, ‘“‘ This is not asserted to shew the pregnancy and 


genius of the man, but the temper of the times.””  (Warbur- 
ton.) 


To put the question.—Sir John Trevor was speaker of the 
house of commons in the reign of James the Second and Wil- 
liam the Third. In that of William, he is recorded to have 
been the first who managed a party by buying votes, for which 
purpose he was entrusted with money by the court. But, in 
1694, he was expelled the house for receiving a bribe of a 
thousand guineas from the city of London, in order to expe- 
dite the passing of the orphan bill, which had long stuck in the 
house ; and which he ought to have done from the sole motive 
of justice and compassion. The commons designed to have 
proceeded against him by impeachment. Yet his pride 
must have suffered most severely ; for he himself was compel- 
led, officially, to put the question to the house, ¢ That Sir John 
Trevor, speaker of the house, by receiving a gratuity from the 
City, Fc. Fc. was guilty of a high crime and misdemeanour 
(Pennani’s Wales, vol. 1. p. 377. 


Some of these M. P. orators must be sadly ‘put to it. We 
once saw, says the editor of the Quarterly Review, a MS. 
speech which Mr. Wortley Montague (the husband of Lady 
Mary) delivered in the house, and we recollect certain nota- 
ble hints which the orator had carefully arranged along the 
margin: such as ‘pause for a minute,,—* cough,’—* look 
round,’—* slow,’—loud,’ &c. 


Lord William Poulet, though often chairman of the com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, was a great dunce, and 
could scarcely read. Whilst reading a bill for naturalizing 
Jemima, duchess of Kent, he called her Jeremiah, duchess of 
Kent. The same nobleman having heard south walls com- 
mended for ripening fruit, he shewed all the four sides of his 
garden for south walls! A pamphlet, called “ The Snake in 
the Grass,” being reported to be written by this lord, (proba- 
bly in joke,) the gentleman abused in it sent him a challenge. 
Lord Poulet protested his innocence ; but the gentleman not 
being satisfied without having it under his hand, Lord P. took 
a pen and began, “ This is to scratify, that the buk, called 
the Snak—” Oh, my lord, said the person, I am quite satis- 
fied now ; youare not the author. (Walpole.) 


Buying up.—During the reign of queen Anne, the military 
triumphs of Marlborough are sufficiently known ; but at length 
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England seceded from the grand alliance, owing, as prince 
Eugene thinks, to the commons being bought up. He says, 
“ Tallard, more dangerous in peace than in war, whom I 
should not have left prisoner in England, if I could have sus- 
pected that he would have obtained credit there, made the 
tories triumph, and crushed the whigs. His attentions to Miss 
Masham, the queen’s new favourite, in place of the duchess 
of Marlborongh ; his address in society ; his presents of Bur- 
dundy and Champagne to right honourable members of Par- 
liament, who admired them, changed the face of affairs in Eu- 
rope!” The Prince afterwards came to England to get the 
war renewed, but was unsuccessful, and adds, ‘ Je caressais 
beaucoup les gens en places. Je fis aussi des presens, car on 
achete beaucoup en Angleterre !°? (Mcmoires de Eugene.) 


The House is not deaf.—A Lord Stormont was so vocife- 
rous a speaker in the house, that he was called toorder. The 
noble lord, however, said, he did not understand that he 


was to have a lute beside him to modulate the pitch of his 
voice. 


Long Speeches.—-—David Hartley’s were of intolerable 
length, and not being mended by their dullness, rendered him 
an absolute nuisance, even to his own friends. His rising al- 
ways operated like a dinner-bell. One day that he had thus 
wearied out the patience of his audience, having nearly clear- 
ed avery full house, which was reduced from three hundred 
to about eighty persons half asleep ; just at a time when he 
was expected to close, he unexpectedly moved that the riot- 
act should be read, as a document necessary to elucidate, or 
to prove, some of his foregoing assertions. Burke, who sat 
close by him, and who, wishing to speak to the question, which 
was part of the budget, had been bursting with impatience for 
more than an hour and a half, finding himself so cruelly dis- 
appointed, bounced up, exclaiming in a tone of utter despair, 
while he laid hold of Hartley by the coat, “ The riotact! my 
dear friend, the riot act! to what purpose ? Don’t you see 
that the mob is already completely dispersed ? You have not 
twenty hearers.””—-I have heard the late earl of Liverpool 
(then Mr. Jenkinson) say, that Hartley having risen to speak 
about five o’clock, during the session of the year 1779, in the 
month of June or July, and it being generally understood 
that he would undoubtedly continue a long time on his legs, as 
he was to conclude with making a motion, Mr. Jenkinson pro- 
fitted of the occasion to breathe some country air. He waik- 
ed, therefore, from the House to his residence in Parliament- 
street, from whence, mounting his horse, he rode out toa 
place that he rented, some miles from town. ‘There he dined, 
strolled about, and in the evening returned slowly to London. 
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As it was then near nine o’clock, before he went down a ge- 
cond time to the House of Commons, he despatched a servant 
to Mrs. Bennet, the house-keeper, requesting to be informed 
of the names of the principal persons who had spoken in the 
course of the debate, and likewise to know about what hour 
a division might probably be expected to take place. The 
footman brought back for answer, that Mr. Hartley continued 
still speaking, but was expected to close soon, and that no 
other person had yet risen except himself. In fact, when Mr, 
Jenkinson entered the house soon afterwards, Hartley remain- 
ed exactly in the same place and attitude as he was near five 
hours before, regardless of the general impatience, or of the 


profound repose into which the majority of his hearers were 
sunk. ( Wraxall’s Memoirs, 3, 493.) 


Horne Tooke was heard to declare, that were he to be tried 
again, he would at once plead guilty, rather than endure hear- 
ing the then solicitor-general’s (since the Lord Chancellor El- 
don) long speeches, one of which lasted eleven hours! Such 
an effect had this oratorical prolixity upon the nice ears of 
the author of the Diversions of Purley. 


Parliamentary Logic.—Every one recollects the parliamen- 
tary logic exhibited respecting the currency of the realm, 
about ten years back. It would not be yielded by ministers, 
that a guinea was of more value than a one-pound note and 
a shilling, notwithstanding that the state of the law actually 
stood thus: The possessor of a heavy guinea, (which was in- 
trinsically worth 24s. 6d. in Bank paper,) who should ex- 
change it for more than 21s. of that paper, would be liable to 
fine and imprisonment. The more fortunate possessor of a 
light guinea was eutitled by law to exchange it for what it 
would fetch, which would be aboout 24s. 3d. A light guinea, 
therefore, cried down, no longer currevt, no longer a legal 
tender, was more valuable than a guinea of full weight in the 
proportion of 24s. 3d. to 21s. And yet, with these facts be- 
fore statesmen, logic was chopped, (as well as guineas clipped 
by wholesale,) to prove there was no depreciation in the pa- 
per currency ! 


Corn and Game Bills have been brought into Parliament 
by wholesale from time to time : “ the wisdom of parliament,” 
an expression they use, in this respect, however, seems to be 
a stumbling-block to themselves, and to the people foolish- 
ness, Inasmuch as every session becomes pregnant with an act 
to amend some other act of one of the above. In the year 
1772, the Commons took into consideration amendments made 
to a corn and game bill ; which were both rejected. The 
motives assigned by the House for rejecting both the bills, 
were, that the House of Lords had no right to alter any bill 
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by which money was to be levied on the subject. In the de- 
bate on the latter, it was.urged, that money levied by way of 
pewalty could not be properly looked on in that light : to 
which Mr. solicitor general replied, it was not the sum to be 
levied, nor the manner of levying it, but the precedent which 
it might establish, and the doctrines and principles it might 
hereafter maintain ; and concluded by remarking, “ that it 
was not for forty shillings that the glorious Hampden conteind- 
ed, but for the properties, liberties, and privileges of bis coun- 
trymen.’’? This affair took up nearly two hours ; aud Sir 
Fletcher Norton protested, before he put the question on the 
corn and game bills, that he was sincerely for throwing them 
both over the table : and when they were rejected, he was as 
good as his word, for he tossed them into the very middle of 
the house. ( Dodsley, 1772.) 


Picture of the House of Commons.—Mr. Wilberforce, in 
his work upon Vital Christianity, (chap. 4, sect. 3,) seems to 
give a picture of the British House of Commons, and a rather 
disaffected one in the outline : he deplores * that quick reseut- 
ment—those bitter contentions—those angry retorts—those 
malicious triumphs—that impatience of inferiority—-that wake- 
ful seuse of past defeats, and promptness to revenge them, 
which too often change the character of a christian delibera- 
tive assembly into that of a stage for prize-fighters ; violating 
at once the proprieties of public conduct, and the rules of so- 
cial decorum, and renouncing and chasing away all the chari- 
ties of the religion of Jesus.” 

In consequence of the above spirit, we presume, were the 
following parliamentary duels. In the year i780, Colonel 
Fullarton and Lord Shelburne exchanged shots. The former 
(member from Plympton) complained to the House of the un- 
gentlemanlike behaviour of the earl of Sheiburne, who, he 
said, with all the aristocratical insolence that marked that 
nobleman’s character, had, in effect, dared to say, that he 
and his regiment were as ready to act against the liberties 
of England, as against her enemies. Hence arose the du- 
el. Mr. Adam and Mr. Fox fought a duel ; as did Mr. Pitt 
with Mr. Tierney ; my Lord Castlereagh with Mr. Can- 
ning, &c. &c. &e. 


But we experience an unfeigned pleasure in recording how 
facetiously the business of the nation is sometimes carried on 
in that house, where, upon occasion, even the shade of Joe 
Miller may make his appearance, to enliven the features of the 
monosyllabist. The facetious Mr. Courtenay once recited in 
the House of Commons some of the most exceptionable lines 
in Prior’s ** Paulo Purganit.” 
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Henry Martin was one of those jokers; he was a member 
of the Protectoral parliament. ‘‘ Making an invective speech 
oe time against old Sir Harry Vane, when he had done with 
him, he sayd, But for young Sir Harry Vane —and then 
so sate him downe.” Several cried out, ‘* What have you to 
say to young Sir Harry?” He rises up: “ Why if young Sir 
Harry lives to be old—he will be old Sir Harry !”’ and so sate 
him downe, and set the whole house a laughing, as he often 
did. ©. Cromwell once in the house called him, jestingly 
and scoffingly, Sir Harry Martin. Harry Martin rises and 
bows, “ I thanke your majestie : | always thought when you 
were king, that I should be knighted !” A godly member made 
a motion to have all profane and unsanctified persons expelled 
the house. H. Martin stood up, and moved, that all the fools 
might be put out likewise, and then there would be a thin 
house. He was wont to sleep much in the house, (at least 
dog-sleep) ; Aiderman Atkins made a motion, that such scan- 
dalous members as slept, and minded not the business of the 
house, should be put out. H. Martin starts up, ** Mr. Speak- 
er! a motion has been made to turne out the nodders ; I 
desire the noddees may be turned out also.” He said he had 
seen the scriptures fulfilled, Thou hast exalted the humble 
and meeke; thou hast filled the empty with good things, 
and the rich hast thou sent empty away. (ubrey’s Lives, 
vol. ii. 436.) 


Mr. Thomas Townshend, alluding to Lord North’s unequal- 
led powers in this way (joking), expressed his astonishment at 
the facility with which, while the empire was convulsed in ev- 
ery quarter, Lord North, the First Lord of the Treasury,could 
summon to his aid all the weapons of wit and levity. “ Hap- 
pen what will, (said he,) the noble lord is ready with his joke. 
Amidst the calamities of war, and the ruin of the country, while 
the state of public affairs renders every other person serious, he 
is prepared to treat events, the most distressing, as subjects of 
merriment, of gaiety, and of repartee! Such is his luxuriant 
faucy, and sportive elasticity of character.” 


Under this head we shall give some instances to show how 
good a thing may be said as to a man’s person, without being 
absolutely offensive, unless the party spoken of is unnecessari- 
ly captious. When the peace of 1762 was agreed on, the Duke 
de Nivernois came to London to sign the preliminaries. He 
was, to be sure, a little thin man ; and Mr. C. Townsend ob- 
served, “ that they had sent the preliminaries of a man to sign 
the preliminaries of a peace.” 


Sir David D , when Lord Advocate for Scotland, and 








member of the house of commons, used to express himself in 
the accent of his country. “1 say, Mr. Speaker, it is not 
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in the poor (power) of this house to do so and so.” “ What 
(says a country gentleman) does the advocate for Scotland 
mean, by talking of the poor of this house ?” ‘“ He means, 
(said Mr. F.) I suppose, the forty-five Scotch members.” 


When acertain English secretary was assailed in the Irish 
House of Commons by many pointed questions put to him by 
the leaders of Opposition, he at length rose, and, looking 
most ruefully on an empty bench behind him, where his as- 
sistants usually sat, besought his antagonist not to urge the 
matter farther, ‘* for the gentlemen, who usually answered 
questions, were not yet come ;”” when the celebrated Henry 
Flood rose, and replied thus, “In ancient times the oak of 
Dodona spoke for itself ; but the wooden oracle of our day 
is content to deliver his responses by deputy.”—In the month 
of November, 1783, the most violent altercation that ever pass- 


ed in parliament, took place between Mr. Flood and Mr. Hen- 
ry Grattan. 


Bishop Atterbury happened to say, upon a certain bill then 
in discussion in the House of Lords, that ‘‘ he had prophesied, 
last winter, this bill would be attempted in the present session, 
and he was sorry to find that he had proved a true prophet.” 
My Lord Coningsby, who spoke after the bishop, and always 
spoke in a passion, desired the House to remark, “ that one 
of the Right Reverends had set himself forth as a prophet ; 
but, for his part, he did not know what prophet to liken him to, 
unless to that furious prophet, Balaam, who was reproved by his 
ownass.’? ‘The bishop, in reply, with great wit and calmness, 
exposed this rude attack, concluding thus, “ Since the noble 
lord hath discovered in our manners such a similitude, 1 am 
well content to be compared to the prophet Balaam; but, my 
lords, | am at a loss to make out the other part of the paral- 
lel ; 1 am sure that I have been reproved by nobody but his 
lordship.” (King’s Anecdotes, p. 129, 130.) 


To make a maiden speech must be sufficiently trying. The 
following deserves record :—Earl Caernarvon, in the reign of 
Charles the Second, made a maiden speech in the House of 
Lords. The occasion was this:—The Duke of Buckingham 
had ridiculed his silence ; when, being flushed wit! wine, he 
spoke as follows upon the prosecution of the Lord Treasurer 
Danby. “ My lords, | understand but little of Latin, but a 
good deal of English, and not a little of the English history ; 


from which I have learned the mischiefs of such prosecutions 


as these, and the ill fate of them. | could bring many instan- 


ces, and those very ancient; but, my lords, I shall go no fur- 
ther back than the latter end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, at 
which time the Earl of Essex was run down by Sir Walter 


Raleigh; Lord Bacon run down Sir Walter Raleigh, and your 
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lordships know what became of Lord Bacon; the Duke of 
Buckingham run down Lord Bacon, and your lordships know 
what became of the Duke of Buckingham; Sir Harry Vane 
run down the Earl of Strafford, and your lordships know what 
became of Sir Harry Vane ; Chancellor Hyde rao down Sir 
Harry Vane, and your lordships know what became of the 
Chancellor; Sir Thomas Osborne run dowa Chancellor Hyde, 
and what will become of the Earl of Danby, your lordships 
can best tell: but let me see the man that dares run the Earl 
of Danby down, and we shall soon see what will become of 
him.”’ It is said, this running down speech was pronounced 
with remarkable humour. How true a picture of ambition is 
here drawn! It might be continued, with some interest too, in 
the present era, but this is not a place for it. 


On the 27th of February. 1782, the further prosecution of 
the American war appeared so hopeless, that the ministers 
begun to waver or falter; for it is too much for a courtier to 
speak out. On this occasion, General Conway atteu:pted to 
induce, or rather to oblige, Mr. Dundas, (afterwards Lord 
Melville,) aud Rigby, to vote with him, reminding them of 
their late declarations respecting the American war: and he 
observed that, “If he might borrow an allusion from the sa- 
cred text, he should say that they, as well as many other 
members of the house, had received the gift of tongues. 
Cloven tongues had alighted on them: not, indeed, tongues 
of sincerity and truth ; but double tongues, one for parliament, 
the other for private society.”—(Wrazall, 2, 257.) 


A Canine M. P.—Lord North, once speaking in the house, 
was suddenly interrupted in the midst of the most important 
part of it by a dog, which had taken shelter and concealed 
himself under the table of the house, then made his escape, 
and ran directly across the floor, setting up, at the same time, 
a violent howl. It occasioned a burst of laughter, and might 
have disconcerted an ordinary man. But he, who knew how 
to convert the most awkward occurrences to purposes of ad- 
vantage, having waited till the roar which it produced had 
subsided, and preserving all his gravity, addressed the chair, 
Sir,” said he to the speaker, ‘ I have been interrupted by 


anew member, but, as he has concluded his argument, | will 
now resume mine.” 


Mr. Wellbore Ellis, who had lately come into the govern- 
ment, in answer toa charge of pliability, made by Lord 
Powis, said, “* When I accepted the seal | was possessed of a 
lucrative employment, to which no responsibility attached; I 
was undoubtedly in a warm comfortable bed, out of which I 
have been summoned to take an active part in the ship of 
state, assailed by storm and tempest.” Mr. Burke immediate- 
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iy got up and said, “ It was true that the treasurer of the na- 
vy had quitted a warm bed with his eyes hardly open, and 
ventured into a vessel leaky, foundering, and tossed by tem- 
pestuous winds.” ‘* He has been most unwise so to do, and 
to whom I may apply the words of Brutus, when he asks his 
wife— 

Wherefore rise you now ? 

It is not for your health thus to commit 

Your weak condition to the raw cold morning.” 


To apologise to the House of Commons, the humiliation is 
great. A gentleman, in consequence of certain free words, 
was once compelled to submit, and went on his knees to ask 
pardon of the house ; but, on rising up, he wiped his knees 
with his sleeve, and said, loud enough to be heard, J never 
saw so dirty a house in my life. 


The Coventry act, passed in the reign of Charles the 
Second, similar in effect to what is known by the name of 
Lord Ellenborough’s Act, arose out of the following circum- 
stance: It was made on Sir John Coventiy being assaulted in 
the street, and having his nose slit. In a committee of ways 
and means, it had been resolved that, towards the supply, 
every one that resorts to any of the play-houses, who sits in 
the box, should pay one shilling ; in the pit six pence ; and 
every other place three pence. This resolution (to which the 
house disagreed upon the report) was opposed in the commit- 
tee by the courtiers, who gave for a reason, ‘* that the play- 
ers were the king’s servants, and a part of his pleasure.” To 
this Sir John Coventry, by way of reply, asked whether the 
king’s pleasure lay among the men or the women players? 
This being reported at court, was highly resented, and a reso- 
lution was taken to set a mark on Sir John, to prevent others 
from taking the like liberties. The night that the house ad- 
journed for the Christmas holidays, twenty-five of the Duke of 
Monmouth’s troop of life-guards, and some few foot, lay in 
wait from ten at night till two in the morning, by Suffolk- 
street, and as Sir John returned from the tavern where he 
supped, to his own house, they threw him down, and with a 
knife, cut the end of his nose almost off; but company coming 
up, made them fearful to finish it.—(Grey’s Debates.) 


Sir Charles Turner, member of the House of Commons, 
who was remarkable for his originality and blunt simplicity of 
diction, speaking on the proposition for a reform in the repre- 
sentation, said, “In his opinion, the House of Commons 
might be justly considered as a parcel of thieves, who, having 
stolen an estate were apprehensive of allowing any person to 
see the title-deeds, from the fear of again losing it by such an 


inspection. That they were not the representatives of the 
67 
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people was clear ; for they had carried on the cursed Ameti- 
can war, though the voice of the whole nation opposed it.”— 
(Wrazall’s Own Times, 3, 85.) 


Sometimes a nick-word is created in parliament during the 
debates : we have had many of them. After every thing had 
failed in conducting the American war, up starts Mr. Jenkin- 
son, in the House of Commons, and said, that “* His idea only 
embraced a war of posts! to retain henceforward no regular 
army in the field; but while we kept possession of certain 
military positions, to attack the enemy whenever any favour- 


able occasions should present themselves.”—(Wrazall, 2, 
516.) 2 


Lord Westcote, an Irish peer, and member of the board of 
treasury under Lord North, once said in the House of Com- 
mons, that he considered the American contest as—a holy 
war! (Wraxall, 2,408.) Mr. Burke, however, drew a fanci- 
ful picture of the national condition, in consequence of this 
holy war, shortly afterwards, and in this mercantile way: 
** On one side (said he) we have debtor by loss, one hundred 
millions of money: on the other, creditor by loss, one hun- 
dred thousand men; thirteen American provinces; an annual 
revenue of four millions five hundred thousand pounds; five 
West-India islands ; besides Florida and Minorca.” 


Franklin says, “ A little before I left London, I went to the 
House, where I was much disgusted from the ministerial side 
by many base reflections on American courage, religion, un- 
derstanding, &c. but particularly the American honesty was 
abused by some of the lords, who asserted that we were all 
knaves, and only courted this opportunity of a dispute, to avoid 
paying our debts.” ‘‘ General Clarke had the folly to say, m 
my hearing, that, with a thousand British grenadiers, he would 
undertake to go from one end of America to the other, and 
castrate all the males, partly by force and partly by a little 
coaxing. It is plain he took us fora species of animals very 
little superior to brutes.” 


A word or two upon the acts of parliament emanating from 
the wisdom of the two houses, though we do not absolutely 
agree with Tacitus, who says, when the state is most corrupt, 
then the laws are most multiplied. Seneca observes, that 
there is nothing more insipid than a law with a preface, and 
that a law should not dispute. Our legislators obey Seneca, 
though in the Irish way, for we have acts to explain acts ad 
wnfinitum. 

Yes, we havea pretty number of those who are perpetually 
bringing in new acts, some of which pass and some not. Oc- 
casionally an act appears to amend an act, and so on; such is 
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the fallibility of human wisdom. Charondas, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, ordainéd that “ any person who wished to 
amend any law, should attend when the senate met to consi- 
der of it, with his head in a noose, and there continue till the 
sentiments of the people on the proposed amendment were 
declared. If it was confirmed by the assembly, he was re- 
leased; but if it was negatived, he was immediately stran- 
gled.” Were this procedure to be adopted in our legislature, 
(which Heaven forbid,) our laws, instead of being a hundred 
volumes folio, might be put into a pocket manual. 


An act of parliament was very judiciously passed exposing 
hackney-coachmen toa penalty who had not a cheque-string. 
Unfortunately it was soon discovered that it required a fresh 
act to oblige the jehus to take hold of the said cheque-string : 
ever since which things have gone on right, perhaps with the 
exception of any lumber, dead or alive, diseased or not, which 
the night-coaches in particular have transported therein, 
which sometimes may be supposed to leave a wreck behind! 


In the year 1666, the Dublin people having purposed to 
send one hundred and five thousand bullocks to London, for 
the relief of that city, lately burnt, parliament voted the im- 
portation of Irish cattle to be a nuisance ! Lord Clarendon got 
up and suggested in an amendment, that it might as properly 
be declared adultery. Swords were drawn in the House of 
Commons on the subject.—( Rawdon papers, p. 219, 220.) 


The following title of a bill presents the most crowded col- 
lection of epithets we ever recollect to have seen employed 
to make out the cognomen of an act of parliament. ‘“ The 
stage-coach outside passengers’ numerical limitation bill.” 
We surely want another act, to be called, ‘‘ The act of par- 
liament substantive—adjective—numerical—limitation bill,” 
&c.: and an act of parliament, like a stage-coach, should be 
‘licensed not to carry not exceeding four” cognomens. 


That partigs should exist in this country need surprise no 
one. As the words Whig and Tory have been so freely ban- 
died about, we shall take the liberty of giving the following 
definition of them, which may be found in Bishop Rundle’s (of 
Derry) Letters, edited by Mr. Dallaway: whether the dis- 
tinction is accurate is left to the reader’s judgment. He first 
proceeds to give the principles of a real whig, thus, “ That 
government is an original compact between the governors and 
governed, instituted for the good of the whole community ; 
that, in a limited monarchy, or more properly regal common- 
wealth, the majesty is in the people, and though the person 
on the throne is superior to any individual, he is the servant 
efthe nation; that the laws are equally obligatory to the 
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prince and people ; that a parliamentary influence by places 
aud pensions is inconsistent with the interest of the public, 
and that a minister who endeavours to govern by corruption 
is guilty of the vilest attempt to subvert the constitution ; that 
our prosperity depends on trade, which it is our imterest to 
encourage, our duty to protect ; that the freedom of the press 
is the bulwark of religious and civil liberty ; that as religion is 
of the utmost importance to every man, no person oughi to 
suffer civil hardships for his religious persuasion, unless the 
tenets of his religion lead him to endeavour at the subversion 
of the establishment in church and state.”—Tory principles 
are quite the reverse; ‘for, (he observes,) with them, the 
prince is above all law, the freedom of the press ought to be 
restrained, and a standing army is necessary. They wisely 
maintain, that liberty occasions licentiousness, that freedom of 
thought and debate creates heresy in the church and dissen- 
sion in the state ; that whatever reflects on the character of a 
man in power is a libel; that even the public-spirited senti- 
ments of a patriot delivered on the stage in the character of a 
Brutus or a Cato, may be injurious to the peace of the nation ; 
and villainy made odious by the representation of a Sejanus or 
a Buckingham may, by popular malignity, be interpreted to 
reproach those at the helm of affairs with the like disposi- 
tions ; that therefore the stage ought to be under the imme- 
diate directions of a court-officer.”’ 


It is worthy of observation how very soon general terms of 
reproach, abuse, or contumelious epithet, beget party. Dur- 
ing the conflicting scenes of the French revolution, would any 
one believe that there were so many as the following political 
denominations ?—Anarchistes, Aristocrates, Babouvistes, Bris- 
sotins, Chouans, Clichiens, Contre-revolutionnaires, Cordeliers, 
Dantonistes, Federalistes, Feuillans, Girondins, Hebatistes, 
Jacobins, Maratistes, Modérés, Montagnards, Orleanistes, Re- 
actionnaires, Sans-culottes, Septembriseurs, Theophilantropes, 
Terroristes, Thermidoriens, Vendéens, &c. &c. 


It is alas not at all new, but it is surprising that party should 
urge men to write thus, ‘“ Let us hear no more of amiability 
and gentleness ; of candour, liberality, and moderation; of 
conciliating, mild, and generous feelings. Such qualifications 
are now not virtues, but vices; they are, in short, but other 
names for pusillanimity and treachery.” We need hardly 
add, that this 1s an extract from the Anti-Jacobin. 


Jacob Tonson, Dryden’s bookseller, was a whig, while the 
poet was a jacobite. When Dryden had nearly completed 
his translation of Virgil, it was the bookseller’s wish and seve- 
ral of Dryden’s friends, that the book should be dedicated to 
King William: this, however, the poet strenuously refused.. 
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The bookseller, however, who had as much veneration for 
William as Dryden had for James, finding he could not have 
the dedication he wished, contrived, on re-touching the plates, 
to have Aineas delineated with a ined nose, that he might 
resemble his favourite prince. This ingenious device of 
Tonson’s occasioned the following epigram to be inserted in 
the next edition of Dryden’s Virgii : 


Old Jacob, by deep judgment sway’d, 
To please the wise beholders, 

Has plac’d old Nassau’s hook-nos’d head 
On poor Aneas’ shoulders. 


To make the parallel hold tack, 
Methinks there’s little lacking, 

One took his father pick-a-back, 
And t’other sent him packing. 


Did not Johnson magnify the fauits of Paradise Lost, be- 
cause Milton was a republican ? 


As for patriotism, where shall we look for it? Wilkes was 
a great patriot in his day, but he was a man of abominably bad 
character ; and the question is, can such a man (for we have 
them in these days) be suspected of public virtue? Without 
pursuing a long argument, by the precedent of Wilkes, it is 
hardly possible. Wilkes and liberty was the cry, for some 
time ; and yet “‘he wished the ministry under Lord Bute to 
send him out of the way, either as ambassador to Turkey, or 
as governor of Canada.”? And when at length he got the of- 
fice of chamberlain to the City, bis political demise took place, 
after having caused riots, and put the ministry to one hundred 
thousand pounds expense. Wilkes was ungrateful, untrue to 
his word, a bad father, a bad husband. Willingly would we 
leave the memory of the dead alone; but by such patriotism 
we are every now and then again threatened. There will al- 
ways be a mob to support pretenders ; it is time people should 
look to motives ; and no error can be so gross, as that of an en- 
lightened government by opposition, sanctioning the acts of 
such infuriated demagogues into importance by noticing them. 
Would Wilkes have been a thorn in the side of government, 
if they had acted otherwise? No. Lord Camden pronounced 
general warrants illegal, and they were baffled. Ex uno disce 
omnes. ( Almon’s Wilkes’s Letters, vol. 4.) Walpole thought 
Wilkes in the pay of France: he adds, “ I saw his name ina 
book’ at the French minister’s, which led to a conversation, and 
that convinced me.” 


To be sure, now and then we do meet witha devotee spirit 
of patriotism ; for instance, one who rendered himself nose- 
less, lipless, earless, for the benefit of his country. There are 
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but few who would unbeautify their persons so complaisantly 
as did Zopyrus, a Persian satrape, who cut off his nose, ears, 
and lips, in order to execute a stratagem, which put Darius in 
possession of the city of Babylon; that prince used to say, he 
would have given twenty Babylons forone Zopyrus. (Hero. 
dotus, book v.) And there is not much doubt that Zopyrus, 
after his most extensive devotion, would see twenty Babylons 
at the devil, to get his nose, ears, and lips, putin statu quo. 


The author of the ‘ Lounger’s Common place Book’ breaks 
out into a violent patriotic fit, in behalf of his country, thas: 
** Great sacrifices must be made ; ; married men, and gentle- 
men of large landed property, should at once, and unasked, 
come forward with AN OFFER Of HALF THEIR INCOME! for it is 
on their guineas, and their farms, that Buonaparte wishes, but, 
if we are true to ourselves, vainly wishes to lay his hand.” 


After all, wealth does every thing, as we may infer from the 
following anecdote: One of our great brewers, said to a 
wretched nobleman, who had threatened to usurp a vena! seat, 
nay, though it cost him £10,000, by mere weight of metal, 
** Tell the gentleman, like Xenophon, to be distinguished by 
the retreat of the ten thousand, that if his poor power can go 
no further than £10,000, all the old iron shall be sold off my 
condemned casks, and | will beat him at his own weapons.’ 


May we not conclude, that the strong desire of posthumous 
fame is the main inciter of the acts of ambition. For this, 
Alexander the Great took Callisthenes with him in his wars, 
that he might write the history of his exploits. For this, 
Trajan the emperor built, and whatever he built inscribed his 
name thereon. For this Pericles ornamented Athens. For 
this Erostratus fired the temple of Diana; and Phryne, the 
courtezan, offered to rebuild the walls of Thebes. For this— 
but we forbear, for it would be but presenting an abridgment 
of the history of eminent persons, who, either for filthy lucre, 
(a very valuable commodity notwithstanding.) or that secret 
thirst of fame, on the other hand, make them renounce ease 
and pleasure, rather than the praise and honour of their fellow- 
creatures. One of the maxims of Swift is, that ambition unites 
servility with loftiness, as creeping and climbing are perform- 
ed in the same attitude. In no instance is the justness of this 
remark more strongly illustrated than in the history of usurp- 
ers. Finally, and to speak to the point direct, as to a change 
of ministers, it is an affair of considerable difficulty, and may 
be as well resolved in the words of the farmer, who said, “I 
know how it is with my hogs! when I buy them in lean, they 
eat the devil and all ; but when they have once got a little fat, 
their keep is not near so expensive. I am, therefore, for keep- 


ing the present set, as they will devour much less than a new 
one.” 
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BLOOD—BIRTH—PEDIGREE—TITLES. 


Tuere has been much eccentricity displayed in the impor- 
tant article of BLoop. That which is so, we shall take 
the liberty to present, without a single comment against those 
institutions of chivalry which society has sanctioned,and which 
were originally meant as conferring the reward of merit; which 
institutions, also, however the world may be indebted for 
refinement and civilization, had yet this eccentricity, that 
though they protected fine ladies against ravishers with the 
most superstitious politeness, the personal rights of women of 
the lower classes were invaded without scruple. When pedi- 
gree and title soar beyond the natural view of the subject, 
the affair becomes ridiculous enough. Thus, therefore, we 
shall proceed, and, treating the subject impartially, give 
our authorities for some remarkable illustrations of the sub- 
ject, &c. 7 

Sir John Froissart was so attached to chivalry, that in his 
history he looks on a knight as little less than an angel ; and 
pays Saint James, the apostle, the compliment of calling him 
“Le Saint Baron Saint Jacques !”—That we, in England, 
are vastly attached to titles, appears thus : In 1782 there ex- 
isted only one hundred and eighty-seven peers ; we have now, 
however, nearly four hundred. Neither Lord Bute nor Lord 
North caused this increase ; but Mr. Pitt did. ( Wrazall, 2, 
501.) But we will give the grand total, of 371, viz.— 


Royal blood - - ------+---+-+-+-+--++-+----- 6 
English lay peers - - - ----+--+-+-+---+-*---- 291 
Scotch representative ditlo -------+--------- 16 
Irish ditto -------+-+-+-++-++-+22---- oid Ve 28 
Bishops, English - - ---------+-+-+------ » 96 
Ditto, Irish representative - -------+------- 4 

371 


Deduct peers, who were, in 1820, minors - - 11 
Roman Catholics - - - - ----------- 6 
Representative peers of Ireland, who, since 

their election, have been created English 

peers --+-+-*+--++ 222-5 eee eee 3 --+-+- 26 





351 
remain as the present efficient force of the house, and exclu- 
sive of the creation at the time of the recent coronation. 
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Heralds have now a pretty easy time of it; they are se. 
cure from all harms; and are of use in proving Consanguin- 
ity, and helping people to supply legal claims to estates.— 
They are also of infinite use to the children of blind for. 
tune, by furnishing them with a quantum sufficit of good blood, 
and so enabling them to strut among hereditary nobility.— 
But in former times they were not so agreeably or so peace- 
fully employed ; for heralds, whether Rougo Croix or--not, 
were in the times of our Edwards and Henries, often sent 
upon most dangerous services, to hurl defiance into the 
teeth of irritating enemies, or to bring back rebels to their 
duty ; sometimes they never returned at all, and sometimes 


they did, but with the loss of those useful members—the nose 
and ears. 


Descents are sometimes traced a long way back. King 
Henry the Seventh, early in his reign, issued a commission to 
Sir John Leiaf, priest Gutten Owen, and a number of 
others, to make enquiry into bis paternal descent ; and they, 
from the Welch Chronicles, (of which we shall speak more 
anon,) proved incontestibly, that “he was lineally descended 
by issuing male, saving one woman, from Bratus, grandson of 
Hneas the Trojan ; and that he was son to Brute, in five 
score degrees!” ( Wynne’s History of Wales, 331, passim.— 


A string of titles is occasionally of use: thus, an ambas- 
sador of Queen Elizabeth to the Czar of Muscovy, obliged 
to hear a long string of titles, gravely presented himself, in 
the opening of his embassy, as the ambassador of her majes- 
ty the Queen of England, France and Ireland, Man, Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham, York, Nor- 
folk, and so on, naming all the fifty-two counties ; by which, 
the wise Muscovite took her for a very great potentate, and 
granted full liberty to trade with his subjects ; ; realizing what 


some author says, ‘ Pride towards proud men is a kind of 
virtue.’ 


The following anecdote relating to the august House of 
Brunswick is known but to few in this kingdom. ‘The late 
Duchess of Bradenburgh, great grandmother to the heredita- 
ry prince, (this was written in 1765,) who died some years 
since in a very advanced age, had the singular happiness to 
‘reckon amongst her posterity, sixty-two princes and princess- 
es ; (fifty-three of whom she saw at one time alive ;) and 
amongst them three emperors two empresses, two kings, and 
two queens; a Circumstance that, probably no sovereign 


house but that of Brunswick ever produced any thing like it. 
(Dodsley, 1765.) 
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As many cities have contended about the birth-place of 

Judas Iscariot, as for that of Homer: Corfu seems to have 
the strongest claim, however. It was believed in Pier della 
Valle’s time, that the descendants of Judas Iscariot still ex- 
isted at Corfu. though the persons who suffered this imputa- 
tion stoutly denied the truth of it. ¢ Southey.) In lke man- 
ner Pontius Pilate has handed down his name to these days. 
la the time of Louis the Fourteenth, a gentleman, whose 
couneetions were at Vienne, in Dauphine, owned that un- 
steady and timorous magistrate for the stock whence his fami- 
ly were sprung, and produced a tolerably probable pedigree. 
it was this Viennois,of whom it is recorded, that he thus addres- 
sed a stranger who happened to be riding with bim near a cru- 
cifix : ‘* That worthy gentleman,” said he, pointing to our Sa- 
viour, “ was very ill-treated by an ancestor of mine, some 
years ago.”” At Rome, however, Pontius Pilate is held in as 
degrading a light as possible. It may be recollected, that the 
Cloaca of Ancus Martius is a very ancient and great work.— 
“ The just and zealous detestation of Christains towards Pon- 
tius Pilate, is (says Mrs. Piozzi) here comically expressed, by 
their placing his palace just at the exit of the Cloaca into the 
Tiber; and one who pretended to doubt of its being his resi- 
dence, would be thought the worse of among them.” ( Tour, 
vol. 1. 382.) Pontius Pilate is supposed, by the Swiss, in the 
neighbourhood of Lucerne, to have drowned himself there.— 
Mr. Coxe, in his ‘ Sketches of Switzerland.’ saw a mountain, 
called Mons Pileatus, from the Latin word, Pilea ; its top be- 
ing generally covered with a cloud or cap. ‘* This word has 
been corrupted into Pilatus ; and from this alteration a thou- 
sand ridiculous stories have been invented : among others, 
that Pontius Pilate. after having condemned our Saviour to 
death, was seized with remorse, made a little excursion into 
Switzerland, and drowned himself in a lake, which is at the 
top of this mountain.” 


Even a barber may be infected with the pedigree mania.— 
Spence tells us of a mountaineer barber-surgeon, born amidst 
the Alps, and as learned as people generally are among wild’ 
mountains, who from father to son were so, without any inter- 
ruption, for twenty-eight generations. The family annals, it 
seems. did not quite aspire to Noah ; but when asked, if he 
had a historv of the twenty-seven barber- -surgeons, his prede- 
cessors ? briskly replied, “ Have I! Yes, that I have; and I 
would rather lose my legs, than lose it.” 


It appears that the natives of Pegn are no way proud of 
their pedigree ; for. while other nations pretend to be de- 
scended from demi- -gods, the Pegusians own a dog for their 

68 
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common father. There is a very remarkable story about them 
in Mickle’s Lusiad, see a Latin note, vol. 2. p. 417. 


We will now proceed to consider several titles, general and 
particular, which have been assumed by mankind, or were 
originally assigned, at the caprice of some ingenious individu- 
al, whose might created the right, to other individuals. Some 
of them are sufficiently eccentric and curious. There was 
once a Duke or SuHorepitTcu, but the title is extinct. His 
Grace of Shoreditch, together with the Marquis of Islington, 
Marquis of Hoxton, Marquis of Pancras, Marquis of Shackle- 
well, were gentlemen archers, and got these titles from Henry 
the Eighth, in person, at Windsor. The head of the society 
of bowmen, or archers, held this titular dignity for a long se- 
ries of years after; and we believe this is the only instance tn 
which eminent titles have been laid aside, without attainder. 
His Grace the Duke of Shoreditch had a grand fete in Smith- 
field, September, 17, 1583, in which four thousand archers 
were concerned ; above a thousand of them with gorgeous 


gold chains. ( Sirype.) 


Der Gratia, construed—By the Grace of God, a term not 
well understood by those who are not up to (pardon the ex- 
pression, itis not ours, itis Dr. Fuller’s) the adaptation of 
words by individuals. Several of our monarchs have been 
kings of France by the grace of God, without having an inch 
of territory therein during their reigns. The old pretender 
styled himself Jacobus HI. Dei gratia, Mag. Brit. Rex. We 
really believe when in France i: dropt the ideal sov ereignty 
of that kingdom, which was a specimen of modesty more laud- 
able, than his still appropriating the grace of God to his no 
reign. Henry, the youngest (the late cardinal) of his two sons, 
frequently assumed the title of king, and had medals struck at 
Rome, bearing the following inscription round his head in pro- 
file, ‘ Henricus IX. Dei gratia, Mag. Brit. Rex.’ So that, it 
appears, the grace of God is extremely abounding in royalty : 
and, what is more odd, tyrants have proceeded in their mon- 
strous career, still retaining the assumption of ruling by the 
grace of God.—Lewis the Fourteenth, however, upon being 
interrogated why he did not make ita point of expunging 
from the titles of Great Britain, that of his being king of 
France also, answered, with a smile, “I care not who isa 
king of France, so long as I am a king in it.” 


E.ector.—Sometimes this title is useful beyond its foreign 
meaning. An Englishman travelling through Germany, hav- 
ing presented himself at the gate of a German city, was de- 
sired, in the usual manner, to describe himself. ‘ 1 am,” said 
he, “ an elector of Middlesex.” ‘The Germans, who hold the 
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dignity of elector as next in rank to that of king, and knew 
little or nothing of the English titles and rank, immediately 
opeued their gates, and the guard turned out, and did nim mil- 
itary honours! ! 


Most RELIGIOUS KING OR QUEEN.—Under our Queen Eliza- 
beth, at the same time styled in the liturgy. ‘ our most religious 
and gracious queen,’ not fewer than one hundred and eighty 

ersons suffered death by the laws against Catholic priests 
and Catholic converts, and instituted, with the advice of her 
clergy, the English fuquisition, the notorious court of High 
Commission.—Let us add an anecdote of one of her ambas- 
sadors. Dr. Dale, who was ambassador to Flanders from 
Queen Elizabeth, being engaged, with some others, in a ne- 

ociation, a dispute arose concerning the language in which 
they should treat: the Spanish minister said that the French 
would be the most proper, ‘ because,” said he, ‘‘ your mis- 
tress calls herself queen of France.” ** Nay then,”’ said the doc- 
tor, ‘‘ let us treat in Hebrew, since your master calls himself 
king of Jerusalem.” 


Most Curistian.—That of the king of France is Most 
Christian, and the monarchs of that country uave, ever since 
the year 800, that is, above a thousand years, been Most Chris- 
tian, however abominable some of them. Charlemagne was 
the first so baptised. The king of France, also, calls himself 
Eldest Son of the Church. This sounding title arose from 
St. Remigius bapitizing Clovis by immersion. Paul Hentzner 
tells us, when he went over Windsor Castle, in the time of Eli- 
zabeth, he saw a piece of tapestry, in which is represented 

‘ovis, king of France, with an augel presenting to him the 
fleurs- de-lis to be bovee i in his arms ; for, before his time, the 
kings of France bore three toads ” their shield, instead of 
which they afterwards placed three fleurs-de-lis on a blue 
field.—Before we quit the French part of this subject, let us 
state, that, in the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, a very a- 
larming little revolution took place, in the aepenenen of an 
epithet in the French language ; for it had become a ruling 
fashion to give to every thing great, the term gros, as ** un 

‘gd soe dl “une grosse qualité,” “une grosse beauté,” &c. 
The king t ook an occasion to intimate a dislike to these ex- 
pressions, because he, in fact, was frightened out of bis wiis, 
lest he, who had been for some time styled Louis Ze Grand, 
should exchange his title for that of a Second Louis le Gros.— 
Monsieur Boileau, however. upon perceiving the king’s alarm 
had the address to observe how i imposs sible it was for the world 
even to think of Louis /e Gros in the reign of Louis /e Grand ; 
the royal mind was quieted, and ton had its course, and soon 
vanished. (Menagtana.) Lewis the Fourteenth, the Most 
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Christian King and Eldest Son of the Church. starved a million 
of Huguenots at home, and sent another million grazing in for- 
elg's countenes. Thus did Lewis the Great / this immortal town. 
stealer, this heroic pilferer of poor hamlets and their depen- 
dencies. Query, Are such princes to be esteemed more high- 
ly than those read of in our sessions” papers, as convicted at the 
Old Bailey for robbing hen-roosts? Then, one part of the 
French parliament, answering to our House of Lords, was odd- 
ly called the Assembly of the Notables ; we do not hear that 
they were so christened in derision, as ifthey were not-ables, 
though with strict justice the punning description migh: have 
been bestowed, inasmuch as, by their abetting the caprices of 
one tyrant after asother, they at length caused a revolution, 
and brought an amiable king to the block. 


Derenper or THE Faita.—But let us see what the most 
holy father, Pope Leo the Teuth, wrote to his dear son. Hen- 
ry the Eighth of England. for having defended the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church from the atta’k of Luther. “ We receive this 
book with great joy; truly it is such as nothing covld have 
been sent more acceptable to us, and our venerable brethren. 
But, indeed, we know not whether more to praise or to Ganure 
that most potent, prudent, and truly most Christiay king, who 
with his sword has totally subdued the enemies of Christ’s 
church, that (like the heads of the hydra, often cut off, and 
forthwith growing up avain) has so often endeavoured to tear 
in pieces the seamless coat of Christ ; and at length, the ene- 
mies being vanquished, has settled in peace the church of God, 
and this holy see. And now, having the knowledge, will, and 
ability of composing this book against this terrible monster, has 
rendered himself no less admirable to the whole world, by the 

eloquence of his style, than his great wisdom, We render 
imMoRTAL thanks to our Creator, who has raised up such a 
prince to defend his church, and this holy see. Most humbly 
beseeching him to bestow on this great prince a most happy 
life, and all other good things that he can wish for ; and after 
this life to crown him, tn his celestial kingdom. with a crown 
of eternal glory. We to our power, by God’s assistance, shall 
not be wanting in the performance of any thing that may tend 
to the honour and dignity of his majesty, and to his and his 
kinedom’s glory.”—-Upon the suppression of the monasteries 
by the same Henry, defender of the faith, the Pope issued a 
bull annulling’ this title, and moreover, mae a silly attempt to 
dethrone the versatile monarch. Kings’ fools or jesters were 
then not so shallow as some have hone since, who, without 
that especial title, have buzzed round kings in no better ca- 
pacity. The title of Defender of the Faith made Harry vain ; 
Patch, his jester, being privileged as the court fool, said, 
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‘“ Prythee, good Harry, let thee and I defend one another, and 
even let the faith defend itself.” Henry the Eighth, backed 
by Wolsey, carried persecution into the very cottage. In the 
year .519, six men and one woman were burnt a Coventry 
for teaching to their children the Lord’s Prayer, the Com- 
mandments, &c. in the valgar tongue. (/02.) 


fut the Roman pontiffs, “the servants of the servants of 
God,” have been famed for their love of titles, some of them 
absolutely impious. Paul the Fifth, no hypocrite, rejected 
noi ihe titles of “ oom of Christendom! Supporter of the 
pay’ omnipotence! Vice-God! and even of Lord God the 
Pope! By and by some alteration took place with his succes- 
gors, as Masters ofthe World! Judges in the place of God! 
Popes and universal Fathers! Vicegerent of the Most High! 
But what will be thought of Martin the Fourth, who was ad- 
dressed as the Lam) of God, who taketh away the sins of the 
word! with the addition of grant us thy peace! The council 
of Lateran was pleased to style the sporting Leo the Tenth 
Divine Majesty ! Prince of Apostles! Husband of the Church ! 
Key »f ail the Universe! and supplications were made to him 
as ilas haem d as tongue could utter or ear incline to. Thus 
we see ow the pop es of Rome have been celebrated for their 
humility. Still it was exiraordinary tn its nature and opera- 
tion : Pius the Fourth took the title of “Servant of the Ser- 
vants of God,” as Gregory the Eighth had before done : but 
when a preist of Holstein addressed an epistle to him by that 
style, and attended his holiness for an auswer, the Inquisition 
cast him into prison for the instruction of others in future ap- 
peals. 

Before the sovereign pontifis lorded it over the imperial ru- 
lers, assuming to themselves the highest titles, they were ad- 
dressed, in the fourth century, by the titles of Four Divinity ! 
Your Perpetuity ! Your Eternity! Your Godship ! which ti- 
tles were most graciously and complaisantly received. 


Angelo Mai, principal librarian of the Vatican. lately an- 
nounced the discovery of the lost books De Republica of Ci- 
cero. in an epistle to the pope, December 23, 1819, beginning, 
‘* | have the houvour to inform your beatitude !” 


It was Pope Gregory the First who styled himself Servus 
Servorum Dei, the servant of the Lord’s servants, which has 


been followed in name by most of the rest, though they mcan 
nothing less, 


st Carnotic Kinc.—The pope (Alexander the Sixth) 
gave to Ferdisand the Fifth of Spain the title of Catholic 
King, by bis having expelled the Moors from Spain, in 1493: 
and yet an Italian prince said of this Catholic king, ‘ Before 
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I can rely upon his oath, I must first know in what God he 
believes.” When Ferdinand was reproached with having 
twice broke his word with Louis the Twelfth, ‘* Twice oul 
dows the blockhead say | have broken my word with him ! ” 
said the Catholic king ; ; he is an errant liar, | have broken 
it more thaa tea times.” (Varillas.) 

The King of Persia thus designates himself, “ The High 
King, whose court is like that of Solomon’s ; the asylum ne 
the world ; the sign of the power of God; the jewel in the 
ring of kings ; the ornament in the cheek of eternal empire ; 
the grace of the beauty of sovereignty and royalty ; the kin 
of the universe, like Caherman ; the mansion of mercy a 
justice ; the phoenix of good fortune; the eminence of never 
fadiig prosperity ; the king powerful as Alexander, who has 
no equal among the princes exalted to majesty in this globe ; 
a shade from the shade of the Most High ; 5 a prince, before 
whoin the sun is concealed 3? &c. These titles Futteb Ali 
Shab gave himself in the preamble of a treaty concluded with 
Colonel Malcolm. This shade from shade, however, mur- 
dered the man who placed him on the throne, and ts more 
avaricious than was Elwes, for he sold the office of vizir to 
his own son for ten thousand pounds! The King of Persia 
also styled himself Lord of the four Rivers of Paradise, and 
brother of the san and moon. ‘The Persians have an order 
of the sun. | 


The Turkish sultan is also, by his own account, God’s sha- 
dow! We remember reading that the King of Prussia, (com- 
monly the Great Frederic!) about the time of the infamous 
partition of Poland, wrote the Turkish sultan, Mustapha, an 
encomiastic letter, telling him, “‘ that he should have been 
born three centuries sooner, among the Selims and Solimans !” 
The divan, the seraglio, the uleman, were all consulted in 
vain for the meaning of this compliment, and the shadow of 
God on earth was obliged to have recourse to a dog of a for- 
eigner. (Anecdotes of "Frederick. ) 


The Abyssinians contend that their country is the Sheba 
mentioned in Scripture, and that the queen who visited Solo- 
mon bore a son to that monarch, from whom their royal fami- 
ily, to the present time, is descended. (Mickie’s Lusiad.) 
Where, also, according to Urreta, a Spanish Jesuit, is the li- 
brary founded by the Queen of Sheba, and increased with all 
those writings, of which we have either possession or only the 
names. ‘The works of Noah, and the Lectures on the Mathe- 
matics which Abraham read in the plains of Mamre, are here ; 
and so many are the volumes, that two hundred monks are 
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employed as librarians. (.Mickle’s Lustad, 2,402.) Father 
Urreta is a Baron Munchausen. 


The poor Goths and Vandals of Denmark, Sweden, ane 
Norway, are sadly bandied about by their respective kings 
for the king of Denmark calls himself also that of the V an- 
dals and Goths ; while the king of Sweden, of the Goths and 
Vandals. 


Sirs.—Our knights and baronets have this prefix. Sir Na- 
thaniel Wraxall, a modern author, 1s very partial to his broth- 
er sirs 3 for he is continually quoting Sir William Hamilton, 
Sir John Stepney, Sir Thomas Wroughton, Sir William Gor- 
don, Sir John Dick; so that titles are very infecting. (See 
his Own Time.) They are sometimes quite confounding. 
An alderman of the name of Marshall, upon being knighted by 
King George the Second, fell down! The king was surprised ; 
bat, on his rising up, the alderman facetiously said, ** Your 
maesty has conferred so much honour upon me, that I was 
not able to stand under it.” 


Some have thought that the Earl of Peppermint would be 
a far better title than Earl of Minto; and propose other vege- 
table tifes, as, Viscount Coulidower, Earl of Endive, Marquis 
of Melon, Lord Pumpkin, Baron Greengage, and so on. 


Having thus far proceeded to notice some high-sounding 
established ‘itles, as to their origin, let us take a view of some 
of the orders, which have been equally as firmly established, 
though in ther nature so eccentric, as to justify the notice we 
must take of them in this work ; and really of all the eccen- 
tricities of the suman mind, the following Jist will shew that 
the passion for crders of knighthood, which has filled empty 
heads in all ages, to be the most truly contemptible. Order, 
is disorder, the brins of the founders were those of Bedlam. 
The Sacred Scrip‘ures, and the forests of countries, are ran- 
sacked for personifrations. Dogs and saints, garters and an- 
imals, bathing-tubs and birds, flowers and the firmament, have 
formed or founded tae title of sixty-two orders ee which 
were existing in the tme of Charles the Second : 1. the Grey- 
hound ; 2. the Gennet; 3. the Star; 4. the Porc- aioe 5. the 
Thistle ; 6. the Ermine! 7. the Broom-flower; 8. the Sea- 
shell; 9. Dame Blanche; 10. the Lily; 11. the Tesuphers ; 
12. Jesus Christ; 13. the Swan; 14. the Montrose ; 15. the 
White Rue; ( query, the White Roe of Rylstone 2) 16. thie 
Elephant ; 17. the Boar; 18. St. Hubert; 19. the Fools! 
20. St. James ; 21. the Dove ; 22. the Christian War (an or- 
der of long standing) ; 23. the Drake; 24. the Tussin ; 25. 
of Hungary ; 26. of Sweden; 27. the Sword-bearer ; 28. the 
Half-moon ; 29. the Banda ; “the Sepulchre ; 31. of St. Laza- 
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rus; 32. of St. John Dacen; 33. of St. Catharine; 34. of 
Dontoy ; 35. of the Sword of Livonien; 36. of Gens d’Armes; 
$7. of Mary Glorious; 38. of Mount Carmel ; 39. of Alcan- 
tara; 40. of Avesians ; 40. of St. George ; 42. of St. Stephen, 
martyr ; 43. of the Holy Blood ; 44. St. Marg. Redemp. ; 
45. St. John Baptist ; 46. the Teutonic ; 47. Y* Salvator ; 
48. St. John in Spain; 49. of Calatrava ; 50. of Scama : 51. 
of La Calra; 52. of St. Andrew ; 53. the Golden Fleece; 
54. of Cyprus; 55. of St. Michael; 56. Burgundy Cross ; 
57. the Holy Ghost; 58. the Round Table; 59. Baronets ; 
60. Banorets; 61. of the Garter; 62. of the Bath: there 3 - 
also a Swedish order of the Seraphim. After this catalogue, 
shall we, or our posterity, be surprised at others yet to come, 
in the present or future ages? There may be vet known, the 
orders of the Ass, the Peacock, the Parrot, and the Calf; the 
Tom-tit and the Sticklebat, the Sprat and the Condor, of Glam, 
Golden Fish. (Vide Balthazar Garbier’s Subsidium Pere- 
grinantibus, 12mo. 1665.) 


Knieuts oF THE Batu.—The ceremony of the Bath was 
the most punctually observed of any, upon the reception of a 
koight. ‘* When an esquire comes to court to receive the 
Order of Knighthood, he must be very nobly received by the 
officers of the court. Two equerriecs of honour, properly 
qualified and well acquainted with preparing courtly enter- 
tainments and repasts, and deeply read in chivalry, must be 
appointed to conduct every thing relating to the said esquire. 
They must send for a barber, and prepare a bath to be fur- 
nished with linen, both within and without the tnb ; and the 
beard and hair of the esquire must be dressed and cut round. 
The king shall order his chamberlain to introduce into the es- 
qire’s chamber the genteelest and most senable knights then 
present, that they may teach him the orders and rules of chiv- 
alry ; 3 and the minstrels shall march before the said knights, 
singing. dancing, and sporting, till they come to the chamber- 
door of the said esquire ; and when the equerries of honour 
hear the minstrels, they are to wndress the esquire, and put 
him into the bath naked ; and the first of the knights 2s to eae 
before the tub, and say to him ina w hisper, Sire, this bath is 
great honour to you; and then he is to teach him the rules of 
chiv alry in the best manner hecan. Afterwards he is to pour 
some of the water in the bath upon his shoulders, which all the 
knights are to do in like manner, one after the other.”’ (Glos- 
sare de Ducange, vol. ii. p. 357.) One is almost tempted 
to wish the poor Israelites had the order of Bath among 
them, for they were a dirty set. The oath administered by 
the dean of this order runs thus :—* You shall honour God 
above all things; you shall be steadfast in the faith of Jesus 
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Christ ; youshall love the king your sovereign lord, and him 
and his right defend to your power ; you shall defend maidens, 
wulows, and orphans in their rights. and shall suffer no extor- 
tion, as far as you may prevent it,” gc. Then the king’s mas- 
ter-cook having a linen apron on, and a chopping-knife in 
his hand, repeats to each new-created knight the following 
admonition : “Sir! you know what great oath you have ta- 
ken, which if you keep it will be great honour to you; but if 
you break it, I shall be compelled, by my office, to hack off 
your spurs from your heels.” Unfortunately, however, the 
master-cook happens to be otherwise employed in these days, 
than in filling sacks full of broken spurs from the heels of those 
whose hands and hearts defended neither widows, nor maid- 
ens, nor orphans, or restored them to their rights, but in some 
instances were so unchivalrous as to do directly the reverse. 


KniGuT oF THE GARTER.—Youth is no bar to this species 
of knighthood ; for, on December 6, 1666, the second son of 
James the Second, then Duke of York, by Anne Hyde his 
duchess, was elected knight of the garter at the age of three 
years and five months! The sovereign put the george 
round his neck ; and Prince Rupert the garter round his little 
leg. Death, in the following year, prevented this perhaps 
youngest knight ever known, being installed! (Pennani’s Lon- 


don. ) 


As to the order of Saint Michael ; (who by the way is more 
than a saint—an archangel!) It was founded by Lewis the 
Eleventh, of France, in 1469. In the preambleto the act in- 
stituting the order, the archangel is not only honoured with 
the title of ‘My lord!’ but also created ‘a knight.? These 
are the words :—“ In consequence of the perfect and singular 
love we bear to the noble Orper of Cuiva.ry, to the GLtory 
of Gop, and the Virgin Mary, and in honour and reverence 
of my Lord St. Micuact, the archangel, and first knight, who, 
in order to revenge the quarrel of God, fought against the en- 
emy of mankind, and tumbled him headlong from heaven ; 
we, on the first day of August, 1465, the ninth of our reign, in 
our castle of Amboise, have created and established an order 
of fraternity or good fellowship, under the name of Saint 
Michael.” This is sufficiently impious, it must be owned. 
But the ingenious author of the * Clavis Calendaria’ has shewn, 
that THE APOSTLES themselves have been denominated no- 
BLES OF KNIGHTS ; and to add to the inconsistencies and abom- 
inations of those dark times, THE PAGAN HEROES WERE ALL 
CANONIZED. ‘Thus, there were Saint Theseus, Saint Alexan- 
der, Saint Caesar, &c. &c. Earl Peter, Count Paul, Baron 
Stephen, &c. 

69 
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The Welsh genealogies with their mellifluous names, are, 
after all, not so curious as those of the Brahmins of India, 
The pedigree of Brahma, one of the chief Braminical deities, 
is more curious than any one in the archives of the Herald’s 
College; and we defy Bluemantle, Green Dragon, Rouge 
Croix, to get up any thing like it. His origin, according to 
the Sheeve Purana, is this :—It says, that from the navels of 
the first man and woman sprung a lotus flower, several thou- 
sand miles Jong, and that from this lotus he came into exist- 
ence. He then reflected ‘ with vast astonishment,’ who he 
was, and whence he had come. He at last sagaciously de- 
termined, that as he came into existence from the lotus flower, 
this must be his creator, and therefore travelled a hundred 
years towards tis root ; (this was an Irish way of getting into 
his old quarters,) but as he could not reach that, he turned 
about and travelled a hundred years wpwards, and yet could 
not get out like the starling of Yorick. At last Vishnu appear- 
ed to him, with whom he quarrelled and was about to fight, 
when the god Siva, who is here made the supreme, appeared 
and prevented the combat. Vishnu then, for a thousand years, 
in the shape of a bour, descended to Patal ; and Brahma, in 
the figure of a goose, wandered to the world above. 


As we have hinted, the Welsh are natural in their pride, 
but the Brahmins get philosophical, or, we may say, nonsensi- 
cal in their genealogies, according to the Danish missionaries, 
(see Phillips’s Collection of their Letters, London, 1717.) The 
first Being, say the Brahmans, begat Eternity, Eternity begat 
Tschinen, Tschinen begat Tschaddy, Tschaddy begat Putady, 
or the elementary world, Putady begat Sound, Sound begat 
Nature, Nature begat the great God Tschatat-Schiner, from 
whom Brahma was the fourth in like descent. Brahma pro- 
duced the Soul, the Soul produced the visible Heaven, the 
Heaven produced the Air, the Air the Fire, the Fire the Wa- 
ter, the Water the Earth ! : 


But let us turn to the Welsh themselves, and we find that 
Mr. Pennant, in the genuine Welsh spirit of genealogical 
pride, alludes to one of his ancestors thus: ‘I cannot help in- 
dulging myself with the mention of William Pennant, an hon- 
est goldsmith, my great, great, great great, great, great uncle, 
who acquired a great fortune,”’ &c. (History of London, 4to. 
p- 198.) By and by, in 1740, another kinsman presents him- 
self, in Sir Samuel Pennant, Lord Mayor of London. Again, 
he complains of those sacrilegious violators of some of his 
kindred dust, the Bank Directors, in their new improvements. 
Again, he panegyrizes “‘ Sir James Honblow, my great grand- 
father by my mother’s side.”—-Mr. Pennant, also, in his His- 
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tory of Wales, II, 275, goes on thus : “ The following, as it is 
the true descent of Mr. Evan Llwyd, and my feilow-traveller, 
who, being brothers’ children, are eighteenth in descent from 
Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, so it is a genuine copy of the form of a 
British pedigree :—Evan ap Edward, ap Richard, ap Kd- 
ward, ap Humphrey, ap Edward, ap Dafydd, ap Robert, ap 
Howell, ap Dafydd, ap Meirig Llwd 0 Nannaw, ap Meirig 
Vychan, ap Ynyr Vychan, ap Ynur, ap Meuric. ap Madog, ap 
Cadwgn, ap Bleddyx, ap Cynfyn, Prince of North Wales and 
Powis.——All this Mr. Pennant delivers with a gravity that 
might make one split. Now, if it should so occur, which it 
often does in Wales, that some of these aps (a most unfortu- 
nate word, as it might be pronounced apes) knit worsted 
stockings, or ferry a boat, the very idea of fallen majesty is 
put out of one’s head. We don’t want, for we know it is im- 
possible, to put the Lloyds, the Jones’s, out of conceit with 
their pedigree, but would even recommend a Welsh peerage 
to Mr. Debrett, with all the aps duly authenticated by the 
goats which skip on their alps. 


In the church-yard of Llanrhaidr, near Kernioge, ts a com- 
mon altar-tomb of a gentleman, who piqued himself on the 
long series of ancestors which distinguished his from vulgar 
clay, his epitaph is: 

Heare lyeth the body of 
John, ap Robert, of Porth, ap 
David, ap Griffith, ap David 
Vauchan, ap Blethyn, ap 
Griffith, ap Meredith, 
ap Jerworth, ap Llewellyn, 
ap Jerohr, ap Heilin, ap 
Cowryd, ap Cadvan, ap 
Alawegwa, ap Cadell, the 
King of Powis, who 
Departed this life the 
xx day of March, in the 
year of our Lord God 
1642, and of 
His age XCV. 


Now, we do not blame honest ap for being fond of his an- 
cestors ; we only have to lament the absence of those pro- 
nunciatory powers which might erable us to read as well as 
write them. Lastly, as to Welsh ancestry: we extract the 
following from a jest-book : Sir Watkin Williams Wynne talk- 
ing to a friend about the antiquity of his family, which he car- 
ried up to Noah, was told that he was a mere mushroom. 
** Aye,” said he, “ how so, pray?” “ Why,” replied the other, 
“‘when I was in Wales, a pedigree of a particular family was 
shewn to me ; it filled above five large skins of parchment, 
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and about the middle of it was a note in the margin-—about 
this time the worid was created !” 


The Duke of Somerset, commonly called the proud Duke 
of Somerset, used to say, ‘“*he pitied Adam, because he had no 
ancestors.” This haughty peer never permitted a servant 
to retire in the usual way. but ordered all to retire backward, 
with their faces towards their master! The duke married a 
second wife, who having, with a good humoured ease, (which 
would have delighted other lusbands,) seated herself rather 
suddenly on his knee, and throw her arms round his neck and 
saluted him, ‘“* Madam!” said the pride-in-pedigree man, “* my 
first wife was a Percy, and she would not have taken sucha 
liberty !” Such are the high fantastic tricks which some apes 
play. This very pride, like Pharoah’s lean kine, devouring 
the more seemly ones of principle and politeness. Query, 
Doth pride become any thing? Ans, Nothing but a horse! 


In the year 1560, Renatus de Sanzay compiled with John 
Le Feron, king at arms of France, that genealogy of the house 
of Sanzay, made up of near fifty degrees of gereration, most 
of them quoted, year by year, with names, sirnames, atid arms 
of the women, and all those names, families, and arms.” -- All 
true phantasms! Brother Stephen de Lusignan, a friar, having 
had that fine piece of work imparted to him, made use of it to 
build his romance of the Sixty-seven Illustrious houses which 
spring from that of Lusignan, more incredible still than that of 
Meljusino ; out of whoze tub, as out of a public fountain, he 
let out the nobility and blood of Lusignan to any that were 


ambitious of it. (Labowreur’s Additions to Casteinuw’s Me- 
moirs.) 


The second wife of the Duke of Montague. who built Mon- 
tague House, now the British Museum, on a French plan, was 
the mad Duchess of Albemarle, widow to Christopher, second 
duke of the title. She married hersecond husband as Empe- 
ror of China, which gave occasion to a scene in Cibber’s play 
of the Sick Lady Cured. She was kept in the ground apart- 


ment during his grace’s life, and was served on the knee to 
the day of her death. 


What can evince the waywardness, and, in many instances, 
the depravity of the human mind, more than ja the mixing up 
religion with heraldic achievements. Thus, the Order of the 
Holy Ghost is, in name merely, so blasphemous, that it is rath- 
er surprising #t should have been created and continued in 
enlightened Europe. But it is equally censurable in spirit ; 
for the mantle of the original orderis decorated with flames or 
tongues of fire embroidered with gold, and the links of the col- 
Jar with the Greek letters A® and A, mixed with flewrs de lis; 
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but as these gave deserved offence, Henry the Fourth altered 
the emblem on the collar and mantle down to trophies and 
golden crowns, with silver H’s. With regard to the order of 
the Golden Fleece, founded by Philip the Good, the origin of 


it is still more ridiculous and indecent. Diidin and La Co- 
lombiere may explain it. 


Kotzebue, in his Travels in Italy, tells us, that at Kauf- 
beurea he saw as follows : “| here copy a most curious in- 
scription from under a looking-glass in a public-house, in this 
town, where it stands conspicuous in large Gothic charac- 
ters:—‘ The almightiest, all-wisest,.all-supremest, and most 
invincible Prince, Lord and Master, Jesus Christ : true God 
of Eternity, crowned Emperor of the Celestial Regions, cho- 
sen King of Zion, and of the whole Earth; at all times Multi- 
plier of “the Holy Christian Church, only High Priest and 
Archbishop of Souls, Elector of Truth, Archduke of Honour, 
Dike of Life, Margrave of Jerusalem, Landgrave of Judea 
Burgrave of Galilee, Prince of Peace, Count of Bethlehem, 
Baron of Nazareth, General Field-Marshal of the Church 
Militant, Knight of the Hellish-Gates, triumphant Victor and 
Conqueror of Death, the Devil, and Sin; grand Judge of the 
Living and the Dead; also the Heavenly Father's Privy 
Counsellor, &c. &c. &c. our all-gracious Patron and God.” 


But in Portugal (and here the close alliance between su- 
perstition and blasphemy is visible enough,) they go further, 
* Easter Sunday is the accession-day of the Emperor of the 
Holy Ghost. This great personage is a little boy ; his reign 
lasts only till Trinity, but his privileges are for life, and sin- 
gular ones they are ; for he is allowed to commit any crime 
without incurring the punishment of death, except high trea- 
son; for that he may be beheaded. On most eminences his 
standard is erected ; a high pole, with a flag bearing a dove ; 
his retinue parade the streets with similar flags, proffering 
them to all good catholics to kiss, and receiving money in re- 
turn, which is expended in a feast on Whit-Sunday, at which 
the Emperor presides in person. There is an Emperor in 
every parish, where any families choose privileges so dearly 
purchased for their son; for the expense is considerable. 
Good catholics give ducks, fowls, pies, rabbits, &c. dressed 
out with ribbon, as offerings to his infantine and imperial ho- 
liness. These are sold, and eagerly purchased, at a high 
price, as being consecrated. The money goes to the empe- 
ror’s treasury ; each emperor dines without his parish-church, 
in public, uader an awning, with music playing, and abun- 
dance of rockets flying in the face of the sun.” (Sowthey’s 
Travels in Spair.) 

Hasselquist says, that when the ceremony of washing the 
feet is performed in the Greek church at Smyrna, the bishop 
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represents Christ, and the twelve apostles are acted by as 
many priests. He who personates Judas must be paid for it ; 

and such is the feeling of the people, that whoever accepts 
this odious part, commonly retains the name of Judas for life. 


An ingenious French writer observes, that those who depend 
on the merits of their ancestors, may be said to search in the 
root of the tree for those fruits which the branches ought to 
produce. Now, some will wander through several gene- 
rations of something like this 00000000000—alias cyphers, 
and still plume themselves upon the ancientness of their de- 
scent. 


Richard the Third was one of the predecessors of his pre- 
sent majesty. Pride in pedigree, that scrofula of the mind, 
too often forgets that there is a nobility without heraldry, a 
natural dignity unimpartable by the college near St. Paul’s. 
And, on the other hand, the world could scarcely be brought 
to believe, that a prince of the house of Bourbon should have 
exchanged his illustrious title of Duke of Orleans for the Ja- 
cobinical one of Egalite ; and, what is more, publicly proclaim 
his mother’s dishonour, by boasting that he was the son of a 
coachman. 


But should a gentleman fall into poverty, what becomes of 
his boast of blood? He will scorn, perhaps, to cringe behind 
a counter ; but he will not scruple to bow at a minister’s le- 
vee. He will not fail to let himself out to politicalhire. He 
will be a venal senator, a prostitute lawyer, or an unbelieving 
priest, without derogating from gentility. But is not such a 
man, who goes to market with his conscience, as much a tra- 
der as ifhe set up astall at a fair; with this difference, how- 
ever, that he deals ina viler commodity than ever came out of 
aimanufacturer’s hands? After all, Goldsmith speaks to the 
point : 


Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made. 


Satire against pride could not be carried higher than by Ho- 
garth, in his Marriage ala Mode, where he introduces a gouty 
lord, carrying his pride even into his infirmities, by his very 
crutches being marked with a coronet! 


Aldred, archbishop of York, had a favour to ask from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and having a repulse therein, the arch- 
bishop, in great discontent, offered to depart. The king, 
standing in awe of his displeasure, stayed him, fell down at 
his feet, desired pardon, and promised to grant his suit. 
The king, all this while, being at the archbishop’s feet, the 
noblemen present put him in mind, that he should cause the 
king to rise: ‘* Vo /” said the proud prelate, “* Let him alone, 
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let him find out what u is toanger St, Peter!’ (Baker's 
Chronicle. ) 


What sort of a heart must Lewis the Fourteenth have had, 
or rather what intensity of bloated pride must he not have pos- 
sessed, when he declared, that the lovely blushing Madame de 
la Valliere ought to devote herself to none but God after be- 
longing to Him! And yet, what are we but a moving mass of 
worms, (no wonder some people are so maggoty,) for, accord- 
ing to Dr. Darwin, every gland is a nest of living atoms, each 
of whom (as he was wont to express himself in conversation) 
took from the circulating fluid what he liked best. 


Heraclitus used to boast that he was indebted to no man for 
what he knew ; whereby he shewed that he was not ashamed 
to labour under the sacred distemper—arrogance. 


But frequent instances of pride are met with in Italy: Mrs. 
Piozzi relates that she went to see a party, ‘ which consisted 
of an old nobleman, who could trace his genealogy unblemish- 
ed up to one of the old Roman emperors, but whose fortune 
is now in a hopeless state of decay; his lady not inferior to 
himself in birth or haughtiness of air and carriage, but much 
impaired by age, ill health, and pecuniary distresses: these 
had, however, no ways lessened her ideas of her own dignity, 
or the respect of her cavalier servente and her son, who waited 
on her with unremitted attention ; presenting her their little 
dirty snuff-boxes upon one knee by turns ; which ceremony 
the less surprised me, as having seen her train, made of a dyed 
and watered lutestring, borne gravely after her up stairs by a 
footman, the express image of King Lear, who, as the fool 
says, wisely reserved a blanket, else had we all been shamed.” 
(Tour in Italy, v. i. p. 64.) 


“ Birth ! (says Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy) it is non ens, 
amere flash, a ceremony, a toy, a thing of nought. Consid- 
er the beginning, present estate, progress, and end of nobility, 
and then tell us what it is. Oppression, fraud, cozening, 
usury, knavery, bawdery, murder, and tyranny, are the begin- 
ning of many ancient families. One hath been a blood-suck- 
er, a parricide, the death of many a silly soul in some unjust 
quarrels, seditions, made many an orphan and poor widow ; 
and for that, he is made a lord, or an earl, and his posterity 
noblemen for ever after. Another hath been a bawd, a pan- 
der to some great man, a parasite, a slave, prostituted himself, 
his wife, or daughter, to some lascivious prince ; and for that, 
he is exalted! Many come into this parchment row, by flatte- 
ry or cozening. Search your old families, and you shall 
scarce find of a multitude (as Aneas Sylvius observes) that 
have not a wicked beginning. They are commonly noble 
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that are wealthy ; virtue and riches seldom settie on one man: 
who then sees not the base beginning of nobility ? spoils en- 
rich one, usury another, treason a third, flattery a fourth, ly- 
ing, stealing, bearing false witness, a fifth, adultery a sixth. 
One makes a fool of himself to make his lord merry ; another 
dandles my young master, bestows a nag on him, a third mar- 
ries a cracked piece, &c. Now may it please your good wor- 
ship, your lordship, who was the first founder of your family ? 
The poet answers, Aut pastor fuit, aut illud quod dicere nolo, 

Queen Christina, of Sweden, had elevated Salvius, a man of 
low birth, but great genius. The courtiers murmured. 
** When good advice and wise counsel is wanted,” says the 
queen, “ who looks for sixteen quarters ?”” 


Hear Bishop Warburton: “ Nobility by birth or creation is 
devoid of all real worth ; because, in the first case, the hon- 
our is gained by no merit at all; in the second, by the merit 
of the first founder of the family ; which, when well consider- 


ed, is generally the subject rather of humiliation than of 
glory.” 


After all, so far as respects the English nobility, there can 
be no parallel brought to them out of this country. The very 
nature of the British constitution has made them polished and 
urbane, which could not have been the case were they in pos- 
session of the feudal rights exercised ofold. The restraints of 
an impartial law, equal in its effects upon king and peasant, 
has banished from the breast of an English nobleman that iso- 
lated and selfish idea of importance which is so disgusting : 
and we may fairly appeal to our readers for the truth of what 
we are about to assert, that the elegant manners, the affabili- 
ty and condescension, which so charms in our superiors, are 
to be found, in this day, by those who choose to see it, in the 
habits and deportment of the British nobleman: and long may 
it continue ; for therein lies the true value of blood, or birth, 
or pedigree, or wealth, or power. 





PAYING DEBTS. 


Dept is a thing due to another, whether it consist of mo- 
ney, goods, or services. There are two species: debts of 
honour, and legal debts ; but it is a scandalous distinction ; 
To the liberal mind, all debts are debts of honour. 
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There is a saying qui nummos non gestat in bursa, mel sal- 
tem habeat in bucca ; 1. ¢. He who has no money in his purse, 
ought at least to have honey in his mouth. 


The witty Sam Foote clearly demonstrated the advantages 
of not paying our debts. This, says he, however, pre-sup- 
poses a person to be a man of fortune, otherwise he would not 
gain credit. Itis the art of living without money. It saves 
the trouble and expense of keeping accounts; and it also 
makes other people work, in order to give ourselves repose. 
It prevents the cares and embarrassments of riches. It checks 
avarice, and encourages generosity ; as people are most com- 
monly more liberal of others’ goods than of their own : while 
it possesses that genuine spark of primitive Christianity which 
would inculeate a constant communion of al! property. In 
short, it draws on us the inquiries and attentions of the world 
while we live, and makes us sincerely regretted when we die. 


Foote once bought a single pillow, after attending every 
day at the auction of Mr. Fordyce’s goods. Upon the query 
being put, why he did so? he replied, “ As the late owner 
could sleep so well upon it, owing so much money, perhaps 
he might also, as he did not sleep well at night under similar 
circumstances.” 


Aubrey tells us of one who knew how to run in debt: “ Mr. 
Bushell was the greatest arts-master to runne in debt per- 
haps in the world. He died 120,000/. in debt. He had so 
delicate a way of making his projects alluring, feasible, and 
profitable, that he drewe to his baites, not only rich men of no 
designe, but also the craftiest knaves in the country, such 
who had cosened andundone others, e. g. Mr. Goodyene, who 
undid Mr. Nicholas Mee’s father, &c. Mr. E. W. says, that 
he tap’t the mountaine of Snowdon, in Wales, which was like 
to have drowned all the country, and they were like to knock 
him and his man on his head.” (4ubrey’s Lives.) 


A Mr. Trusler, grandfather to the late Signora Storace, 
found out a new way to pay old debts ; he found it conve- 
nient to die, and when the statute of limitation was out, then 
to rise again, his debts being thus cancelled. (See Lewes’s 
Memoirs.) 


‘ A prison for a debtor that not dares to stride a limit,’ is a 
biiter pill, taken any way. The wording of this punishment 
is, however, made to suit every one; as thus, a soldier is con- 
fined, an officer is put under arrest, a debtor is arrested, a crim- 
inal is taken up, or apprehended ; if kept for trial, he is commit- 
ted ; and if for punishment, he is imprisoned. 


Vaugelas, the French poet, dying in debt, left his body to 
his creditors, desiring them to sell it to the surgeons. 
70 
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One who settled his debts by a composition, told those who 
murmured at the smallness of the dividend, that, as they began 


with nothing, they could only find themselves where they set 
out. 


The discussion of the policy or impolicy of the penance, 
imprisonment for debt, is here out of place. It may, howev- 
er, be observed, that no nation under heaven is so rigorous as 
England, in the execution of the law between debtor and cre- 
ditor. Perhaps it may be partly necessary ; and yet the an- 
nals of the prisons tella differenttale. Ifcredit were not so 
cheap, would the prisons be so full? Certainly not; for al- 
lowing always the general liberality of the English creditor, is 
not the partial and particular avarice of the rest, the cause of 
their becoming losers, and of spoiling, by too much credit, the 
retailer? However all this may be, imprisonment is a shock- 
ing thing: and to shew how it is felt,—a baker, who had been 
a long time confined in the gaol at Lynn, near Norfolk, for 
debt, being told by the keeper, (July, 1773,) that his rigid cre- 
ditor had neglected paying his groats, a sum allowed by law, 
after a certain time, to the prisoner, from the creditor,) and . 
that he was now at liberty, the surprise and joy had so great 
an effect on him, that he dropped down dead. And Dodsiey 
states, that among the vast number of persons liberated from 
the King’s Bench prison, in 1794, under the insolvent act pre- 
ceding, was a farmer, who had remained in custody there ele- 
ven years, for the costs of an action in which he failed, for 
having killed a hare on his own grounds ! 


At Padua, in Italy, they have a stone, called the Stone of 
Turpitude: it is placed near the senate-house. Hither it 
is that all spendthrifts, and such as disclaim the payment of 
their debts are brought ; and they are enforced to sit upon 
this stone, with their hinder parts bare, that by this note of 
public infamy and disgrace, others may be terrified from all 
vain expenses, or borrowing what they cannot repay. In this 
country, it is differently settled; the debtor quietly walks 
into prison, and as quietly walks out, while the creditor rants 
a vast deal about villainy, &c. instead of taxing his own ava- 
rice in forcing goods upon others that they did not want. 


The Mahratta mode of recovering debts is curious. When 
the creditor cannot get his money, and begins to see the debt 
as rather desperate, he sits dhurna upon his debtor ; that is, 
he squats down at the door of the tent, and becomes, in a cer- 
tain mysterious degree, the master of it. No one goes in 
or out without his approbation. He neither eats himself, nor 
suffers his debtor to eat; and this famishing contest is carried 
on till the debt is paid, or till the creditor begins to feel that the 
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want of foodis a greater punishment than the want of money. 
“ This curious mode of enforcing a demand is in universal 
practice among the Mahrattas ; Scindiah himself, the chieftain 
not being exempt from it. The man who sits the dhurna, goes 
to the house, or tent, of him whom he wishes to bring to terms, 
and remains there til] the affair is settled ; during which time, 
the one under restraint is confined to his apartment, and not 
suffered to communicate with any persons but those whom the 
other may approve of. The laws by which the dhurna is re- 
gulated are as well defined and understood as those of any 
other custom whatever. When it is meant to be very strict, 
the claimant carries a number of his followers, who surround 
the tent, sometimes even the bed of his adversary, and de- 
prive him altogether of food: in which case, however, eti- 
quette prescribes the same abstinence to himself: the strong- 
est stomach, of course, carries the day. A custom of this 
kind was once so prevalent in the province and city of Be- 
nares, that Brahmans were trained to remain a long time with- 
out food. They were then sent to the door of some rich indi- 
vidual, where they made a vow to remain without eating, till 
they should obtain a certain sum cf money. ‘To preserve the 
life of a Brahman is so absolutely a duty, that the money was 
generally paid ; but never till a good struggle had taken 
place, to ascertain whether the man was staunch or not: for 
money is the life and soul of all Hindoos. In this camp there 
are many Brahmans, who hire themselves out to sit dhurna for 
those who do not like to expose their stomachs to this great 
inconvenience.” (Broughton’s Letters from a Mahratta Camp, 
p- 42-3.) 


In Ceylon, the method of recovering debts is equally re- 
markable with the above. Ifa Ceylonese cannot obtain mo- 
ney due to him by another, he goes to his debtor, and threat- 
ens to kill himself, if he is not instantly paid. This threat, 
which is sometimes put in execution, reduces the debtor, if it 
be in his power, to immediate compliance with the demand ; 
as, by their law, if any man causes the loss of another man’s 
life, his own is the forfeit. (Percival’s Account of the Island 
of Ceylon.)—A case occurred in Caltura, 1799: a Cingalese 
peasant happening to have a suit or controversey, with 
another, watched an opportunity of going to bathe in com- 
pany with him, and drowned himself, with a view of hav- 
ing his adversary put to death. The latter was, upon this, 
taken up, and sent to Columbo, to take his trial for making 
away with the deceased, upon the principle of having been the 
last seen in hiscompany. There was, however, nothing more 
than presumptive proof against the culprit, and he was of 
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course acquitted. This decision, however, did not by any 
means tally with the sentiments of the Cingalese, who are as 
much inclined to continue their ancient barbarous practice as 
their brethren, the Candians, although they are deprived of 
the power. (Percival’s Ceylon, p. 72.) 





AMBASSADORS.—AMBASSADRESSES. 


Aw ambassador, or ambassadour, as Dr. Johnson is pleased 
to spell it, isa person sent in a public manner from one 
sovereign power to another. Sir Henry Wotton’s definition 
of an ambassador, however, was, “a man sent to tell lies for 
the good of his country.”?> An ambassador ought to have a 
firm countenance. Lewis the Fourteenth delighted in excit- 
ing awe and confusion of face in those who approached him, 
but could not succeed with Baron Pentrider, envoy from the 
Emperor. When he was making his first speech, Lewis was 
piqued at his coolness, and sought to embarrass him, by call- 
ing out, “Speak louder, Mr. Ambassador.” Pentrider only 
answered, ‘Oh, louder !”’ raised his voice, and proceeded.— 


(Walpole.) 


Leti, (Ceremoniale Politico, part 1, lib. 1,) speaking of those 
capricious humours which may prevent an ambassador from 
serving his prince well, produces two examples thereof. An 
ambassador of Spain, at the court of Rome, under Urban the 
Eighth, having received orders to discover the intrigues of 
Cardinal Antonio, was told by a Roman abbot that there was 
but one way of succeeding therein. He would not follow it, 
because he must have offered incense to a mistress of the car- 
dinal’s, named La Cadora ; and so he got but very bad infor- 
mation of the secret. The other example is more recent ; it 
is that of a Spanish ambassador in England, under the reign 
of Charles the Second. Here is the advice which was given 
him, and his answer. “ This ambassador, discoursing with 
an English nobleman, his great friend, and of a long time de- 
voted to the crown of Spain, concerning the most proper 
means of inducing the King of England openly to embrace 
the protection of Flanders with speedy succours, that lord 
happened to say, that all methods were good, but he thought the 
best would be to apply to the Duchess of Portsmouth, the “king? s 
favourite mistress: the ambassador, using certain Spanish 
rodomontades, which sometimes seized him very unseasona- 


bly, answered, with a kind of indignation, My lord, I had 
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rather the king, my master, should lose half his monarchy than 
preserve one limb of it by the favour of a strumpet. | had this 
relation from the lord himself, who told me farther, that he 
added, and, for my part, I am resolved rather to do nothing at 
all thana great deal by this means. And, indeed, he did 
nothing.” 


The Duke of Buckingham, says Hume, had English fami- 
liarity and French levity, two of the most offensive qualities in 
an ambassador. When, in 1626, he was desirous of being 
once more ambassador at the French court, it was signified 
by the French ambassador to the court of St. James’s, that, 
for reasons well known to the duke, his person would not be 
agreeable to his most Christian majesty. His presumption to 
talk of love to the queen, in a former embassy, had given of- 
fence, and would have been a just cause for his non-admis- 
sion. 


Wicquefort, speaking of such ambassadors as spread false 
rumours, observes, that some of those ministers do not scruple 
to publish letters which they pretend to have intercepted 
merely to depreciate the affairs and conduct of those whose 
prosperity gives them umbrage. He relates that, during the 
contest of the Barberini, the Spanish ambassador spread, 
throughout Venice, a letter, in which Cardinal Mazarine ex- 
horted Cardinal Bichi not to push on matters too fast, &c. 
and that these letters were sent to all the courts of Europe ; 
but that the cheat was soon discovered. De Wicquefort, 
though a statesman, decides, that a public minister ought to 
detest such criminal impostures and artifices, and scorn those 
little finesses and double-dealings, which are the productions 
of none but weak and injudicious minds. (Wicquefort de 
? Ambassadeur, tom. 2, p. 140.) 


But we have to observe, that there have been ambassa- 
dresses. ‘The famous league of Cambray was signed, in 1508, 
on the part of the emperor, by Margaret of Austria, bis daugh- 
ter, to whom he had given full powers for that purpose. The 
peace concluded at Cambray, i in 1529, in confirmation of that 
of Madrid, was also signed by the same Margaret of Austria, 
duchess of Parma, in the name of Charles the Fifth, and by 
Louisa, duchess of Savoy, mother of Francis the First, b 
virtue of full powers given to these illustrious ladies by the 
Emperor and the King of France. The Marchioness de 
Guebriant was ordered to conduct the princess Mary de Gon- 
zaga to the King of Poland, who had married her at Paris, by 
proxy.and she was invested with a new character, which was 
that of ambassadress extraordinary. She was an intriguing 
woman, and endowed with very noble qualities. After all, it 
is a question, whether our ladies would not answer better than 
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our gentlemen ambassadors ? for instance, Mary Ann Clarke 
—what might not such a woman effect ? 


The author of the Melanges d’Histoire et de Litterature 
(Vigneul Marville) recommends the Letters of Busbequius as 
a model of good writing for ambassadors, who give their mas- 
ters an account of what passes in the courts where they re- 
side. He relates things so naturally, that they seem to pass 


under our eyes. So many historical facts are no where else 
to be found in so few words. 


In the year 1495, a dervise addressed the sultan Bajazet for 
alms, and while the charitable prince searched for his money, 
the treacherous beggar wounded him with a dagger, and was 
instantly slain by the royal attendants. This incident is ren- 
dered remarkable by its having occasioned the ungracious re- 
straint under which even the ambassadors of Christian powers 
are subject, when they receive an audience from the Ottoman 
emperor. They are held by the arms, by two attendants, 
when they approach the throne, nor are their arms loosed 
until they have quitted the presence. (4Abregé Chronolo- 
gique.) The Turks have an awkward custom, in case of war 
being declared, of confining the ambassador of the power 
against which it is declared in the castle of the seven towers : 
this is in direct violation of the law of nature and nations. 
The sovereigns of Europe should certainly teach God’s sha- 
dows to behave better. 


There has been a technicality of language got up by pleni- 
pos and ambassadors, which some may think unnecessary. A 
wag of a provincial attorney advertised an estate for sale, or 
to be exchanged for another, in the following terms: ‘“ That 
he is appointed plenipotentiary to treat in this business ; that 
he has ample credentials, and is prepared to ratify his powers ; 
that he will enter into preliminaries, either upon the principle 
of status quo or uti possidetis ; that he is ready to receive the 
projet of any person desirous to make the purchase or ex- 
change, and to deliver his contre projet, and sine gua non; 
and, indeed, to give his ultimatum! assuring the public that, 
as soon as the definitive treaty shall be concluded, it will be 
ratified by his constituents, and duly guaranteed.” 














Purgatory. 





PURGATORY. 


Ovr aim in this article is the rather to introduce the re- 
marks of others, than to give our own opinion ; for, what folly 
would it be in us, at this time o’ day, to argue a point which 
has perhaps already filled some hundred thousand volumes, to 
the great benefit of printers, stationers, and others, those whom 
in reality most concerned ; for, in the absence of demonstra- 
tive evidence, it is most likely no reader was ever benefitted, 
either in the confirmation of a faith he was brought up in, 
with respect to this doctrine, or, on the contrary, in being 
converted to that faith. Be this as it may, the idea of a pur- 
gatory is sufficiently eccentric to justify our notice of it. 


Purgatory is defined by Stillingfleet to be a place in which 
souls are supposed, by the papists, to be purged by fire from 
carnal impurities, before they are received into heaven. It 
may not be improper to add, that this is the most profitable 
fiction which ever was invented by priestcraft ; for, by this 
profusion of post obit piety, the church not only gained, like a 
widow, her thirds, but had nearly gone far to sack the entire 
fee simple of all the faithful. 


The doctrine of purgatory was partly introduced towards 
the end of the fifth century, and revived by Gregory the Great 
in the sixth century ; but it was never positively affirmed till 
the year 1140, nor made an article of faith till the council of 
Trent. (Rees.) But it is said, Odilon, abbot of Cluny, in 
the ninth century, had the honour of this invention. He it 
was who first enjoined the ceremony of praying for the dead. 
Should this particular and important day happen on Sunday, 
it is not postponed until Monday, but kept on Saturday, “ in 
order cat the church might the sooner aid the suffering 
souls.” This Saint actually ‘Herd the voyces and the 
howlyngs of deuyles whiche complayned strongly, by cause 
that the sowles of them that were deed were taken aweye fro 
their hands, by almesses and by prayers.””> Hear Mercier on 
the value of this saint, to the Romish church: ‘“ When St. 
Odilou, abbot of Cluny, discovered purgatory, he fancied that, 
to secure a decent subsistence for his monks, it was requisite 
to engage the people to embrace this discovery. The Ro- 
man court, which foresaw the advantages that would accrue 
from this benedictine dream, declared positively, that St. 
Odilon was a man gifted with a strong discernment, and had 
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found out a place unknown for more than five thousand years, 
This court afterwards persuaded the people that it would be 
neither prudent nor decent in them to allow their fathers, 
mothers, brothers, sisters, friends, &c. to be burned for a pec- 
cadillo ; that the prayers which were established would short- 
en the duration of the chastisement; and that, by paying 
handsomely, a thousand souls at once might be liberated from 
that abode of darkness and horror. Twenty troops of monks 
inculeated so deeply into the minds of the catholics this ridi- 
culous jargon, that the holy and poor church was eutirely 
deluged with effects, moveable and immoveable, till Luther 
determined to shut up purgatory, into which none now enter 
except Spanish and Italian bigots. —(Fragments, il. 466.) 


Praying for the dead, however, is as old as Ovid. (See the 
second book of his Fast:.) Virgil favours the idea, in his fifth 
book. The Feralia of the Romans, held in February, reliev- 
ed the wandering ghosts from punishment. 


Let us quote the Beehive of the Romish Church. “St. 
Patrick’s purgatory lies fast by the sea-side, neare unto a 
mountaine, called Hecla; where our mother the holy church 
of Rome doeth beleeve, that the souls are as ill punished in 
these as in fire. (p.151.) And Virgil, the wise poet, hath 
likewise placed purgatorie by a sea, or by a great water, call- 
ed Lacus Avernus, which lies net verie farre from Rome, in 
the kingdome of Naples, which hee describes to be the entrie 
and fore-front of hell; and then setteth forth purgatorie, with 
all the paines and tormentes which the soules doe suffer, so 
perfectly and well, that a woulde think that our deare mother, 
the holy church of Rome, hath kindeled her purgatorie with 
his fire-tongues and bellowes.” (Ditto, p. 152.) 


The festival day celebrated by the church of Rome, is call- 
ed ‘ All Souls’ Day,’ the second of November, and has a par- 
ticular service relating to the souls supposed to be in purga- 
tory. 

Durandus, however, says, that souls in purgatory do rest 
once a week, that is, on Sunday; others, that they do so on 
holy-days, which, perhaps, may account for the Romish Cal- 
endar being so crowded with saints’ days. ‘Thomas Aquinas 
informs us, that the pain of the fire of hell and the fire of pur- 
gatory is all one; that they differ nothing at all, only that one 
is temporal, and the other eternal. St. Gregory, in his Ro- 
sarium, says, that with one fire are the elect purged, and the 
damned burned ! 


We find this matter further illustrated: ‘“ The Church of 
Rome concludeth that those souls only which depart out of 
this world without any deadly sin, and before they have sufii- 
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ciently satisfied, by penance, for their venial and quotidian 
sins, shall remain a certain space in purgatory, and be there 
broiled and sodden, till such time as they shall (with soul 
masses, pardons, or indulgences) be haled out of the pan, or 


cauldron, as with a flesh-hook.” (See Eckius, and other 
catholic writers. 


Eckius, in his Enchiridion, also concludes, “ that there is a 
purgatory at the bottom of the sea ;” perhaps upon the Py- 
thagorean system, of the departed souls taking fresh tenantry 
into their living neighbours—the fish: for Pythagoras inter- 
dicted his scholars such eating, as, fortuitously, they might 


(with anchovy-sauce) eat up their elder and younger rela- 
tions. 


St. Dominic and St. Francis did rather more than preach 
up purgatory ; they lighted up a flame which was afterwards 
to illumine an indistinct futurity in another way. This now 
began to centre in pageants, festivals, and mysteries, which 
were performed only on solemn occasions. In one of these 
we are told, by Sismondi, De la Literature du Midi de 0’ Eu- 
rope, tom. I. 352, of a most fearful spectacle designed to ex- 
hibit, for the edification and delight of the populace, a lively 
exhibition of the infernal regions, with its streams of boiling 
pitch, its gulphs of fire, and mountains of ice, “all of which 
were brought to act upon real persons, who, by their shrieks 
and groans, rendered the illusion complete to the spectators.” 
This was avery pretty, but a very infernal, pastime, suffi- 
ciently indicative of the spirit of the times. Jews and here- 
ticks, we suppose, were to represent the damned, while they 
had the life left to represent them. 


Defoe (author of Robinson Crusoe and the History of the 
Devil) gives, in the latter, a smart repartee, which a Venetian 
nobleman made to a priest, who rallied him upon his refusing 
to give something to the church, which the priest demanded 
for the deliverance of him from purgatory ; when the priest 
asking him, if he knew what an innumerable number of dev:!s 
there were to take him? he answered, yes, he knew how 
many devils there were in all. Indeed, how many? says the 
priest, his curiosity being raised by the novelty of the answer. 
Why, ten millions, five hundred and eleven thousand, six 
hundred and seventy-five devils anda half, says the noble- 
man. An half? says the priest, pray what kind of a devil is 
that? Yourself, says the nobleman; for you are halfa devil 
already, and will be a whole one when you come there; for 
you are for deluding all you deal with, and bringing us soul 
and body into your hands, that you may be paid for letting us 
go again. 
71 
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Dr. Smollett, in his Travels, (Letter 20,) relates the case of 
a poor gentleman of Nice, whose great-grandmother had 
founded a perpetual mass for her soul, at the rate of fifteen 
sols (about nine pence English) per diem, which at length 
was all that then remained of the family estate. This gen- 
tleman remarked the greatness of the hardship, by observing, 
“‘that, as she had been dead upwards of fifty years, her soul 
had, in all probability, been released from purgatory long be- 
fore; and that the continuance of the mass was become an 
unnecessary expense, though it would be impossible to per- 
suade the church to relinquish the emolument.” 


Lord Gardenstone states that, at Nancy, repose the ashes 
of the family of Lorrain, which are deposited in a beautiful 
mausoleum, in the great church of the Cordeliers ; ‘“ where 
twenty-five priests are maintained to say daily masses for the 
repose of their precious souls.”—(T7ravels, 2, 68.) 


While Henry the Eighth, in 1546, lay putrefying in state, 
Heath, Bishop of Winchester, his almoner, and others his 
ministers, distributed great sums of money, during twelve 
days, to the poor of the city at Leadenhall, for the salvation 
of his soul. The same was done at Westminster ; “but I 
greatly fear (says Mr. Pennant) his majesty was ‘past ran- 
som !” 


In the midst of all this, it is most natural to suppose that 
some prayers were preferable to others, and therefore masses 
became a marketable commodity among the monks. If the 
masses were very numerous at one convent, the priests hired 
those of another to perform them for a smaller sum, pocket- 
ing the difference. (See Johnson’s and Steevens’s Shakspeare, 
Two Gentlemen of Verona.) 


No pay, no release, has been the invariable rule of the 
church, that assumes the power of subverting the justice or 
heightening the mercy of the Almighty. The duke of Ossuna, 
when ambassador at Rome for the king of Spain, during the 
days of Pope Innocent the Eleventh, was supplicated for cha- 
rity by a mendicant friar: ‘ Puta pistole in this plate, my 
lord,’’ said the friar, ‘and you shall release that soul from 
purgatory for which you design it.” The duke did so, and 
was forthwith assured that his charity had been effectual. 
‘Say you so, holy man?” replied his grace, ‘“ then I shall 
take back my money fora future occasion, as you cannot, nor 
would you, I am confident, if you were capable, again con- 
demn the poor soul to its former endurances.”’ 


Tablets are affixed in the churches, that such and such a 
pope promised pardon for many days, upon the repetition of 
some well-known prayer. It is fixed up with as much formal- 
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ity as though the pardon of sins were a species of real estate, 
and could be willed and bequeathed in secula seculorum. | 
am confident that if the aggregate of pardons, granted by the 
popes and prelates, could be collected, it would far extend be- 

ond the ordinary necessities of purgatorial purification.— 
(Owen’s Travels, vol. 2, 55.) 


In the church of St. Afra, at Augsburg, the eye meets with 
the following spectacle. A number of poor souls are seen 
swimming and splashing in the fiery waves of purgatory. 
From the mouth of those bathing, issue, towards the figure of 
a church, the words “ Friends, think of us!” The good-na- 
tured friends then kneel at the top of the church, and listen 
credulously to a priest, who reads mass for the dead, and 
takes their money. ‘The change is sure and rapid. Little 
angels are fluttering down from heaven, snatch some souls 


out of the flames, and carry them upwards.—(Kotzedue’s 
Italy.) 


Kotzebue, at Naples, says, ‘I have seen flames painted on 
many houses and churches, among which several heads, both 
old and young, appear with uplifted hands, supplicating the 

assers by ; or even carved in wood, and placed in a theatri- 
cal style before the holy booth, where a trade in masses is 
carried on. Immense sums must thus every year pass through 
the hands of the priests, far exceeding any royal revenue. 


There is a painting at Rome, by Cavaluri, representing 
purgatory, which Kotzebue says much entertained him; the 
angels draw forth the purified sinners from the flames, as 
usual ; but the heads of the latter are all of great beauty and 
expression. Lively young women, among the rest, wait the 
releasing hand of the angel with inexpressible looks of devo- 
tion, humility, and hope. 


The Icelanders believe that the souls of the damned have 
their residence in their volcanic mountains. (See Hooker’s 
Iceland, 1, 196.) The Japanese, according to Kaempfer, 
(History of Japan, 1, 196,) have assigned certain of their boil- 
ing fountains as purgatory to certain fraudulent tradesmen ; as 
for instance they lodge the deceitful brewers at the bottom of 
a deep muddy spring ; the cooks and pastry cooks in another, 
which is remarkable for its white froth ; wranglers and quar- 
relsome persons in another, which rushes out of the ground 
with a frightful murmuring noise, and so on. Niebuhr also 
says, there is a tradition about the hot spring near Suez, that 
the Jews passed that way, and Pharaoh’s army was drowned 
there, which has caused the place to receive the name of 
Birket-el-Faraun. The Arabs imagine that Pharaoh is doing 
penance at the bottom of this well, and vomits up the sulphu- 
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reous vapour with which the water is impregnated. Now, 
afier all this, who can tell whether king Bladad is not sutfer- 
ing at the bottom of his own hot spring, at Bath, for his great 
impertinuence in banishing all the hogs to Bristol, as we learn 
in the ditty :— 

King Pladud once saw sundry hogs 

Wallowing in the miry bogs ! 

He banish’d them all in his wrath, 

And built the stately town of Bath: 

The hogs, thus banish’d by their prince, 

Have dwelt in Bristol ever since. 

After all, we cannot see the least reason why nervous per- 
sons should be uneasy at the prospect of enduring the pains 
awd penalties of purgatory in the other world, whatever they 
may here, (and there is a good deal of purgatory in this,) 
since the whole is commutable for money, and the fire aud 


stench cease to burn and annoy on a quantum sufficit of 
masses. 


The doctrine of purgatory was once disputed between the 
Bishop of Waterford aud Father OvLeary : it is not likely the 
former was convinced by the arguments of the latter, who, 
however, closed it very neatly by telling the bishop—* Your 
lordship may go farther, and fare worse.” 


Lastly, it appears that a protestant miser’s money in Chan- 
cery, and a Catholic miser’s person in purgatory, are never to 
be got out, till the law and the church have been well paid 
for their redemption.—( Warburton.) 





BEARDS. 


Tue beard has been formerly held as a thing of some im- 
port. The eccentricity of the human mind developes itself 
as to this ‘* excrement,’’ as Shakspeare calls it, as much as in 
any part of the frame corporeal, from which it emanates. Who 
would have thought that this chi-appendage should have caus- 
ed wars and rumours of wars? that it should form a part of 
religion, and even occupy the attention of legislators? besides 
being in and out of fashion, as to shape or shaving, as times 
changed ? The vanity of women has been graciously erected 
into a proverb by the Lords of the creation, who have far ex- 
ceeded them, not only as to this excrescence, but in other 
ways. Long or short beards, cut in various fantastic shapes, 
have occupied as much attention as the hair of the head, of which 
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we have already treated. We shall not go so far back as to 
give the particular history of beards, but merely observe, that, 
among the Tartars, according to Kingson, the management of 
their beards is a considerable branch of their religion ; that 
they continued a long and bloody war with the Persians be- 
cause they would not cut their whiskers a la Tartare. Chry- 
sostom tells us, that the Persian kings had their beards woven 
or matted together with gold thread: Plutarch, that Alexan- 
der the Great commanded the Macedonians to be shaven, lest 
their enemies should make a handle of their long beards ! 
Persius calls Socrates magistratum barbatum, ( par excellence, ) 
considering wisdom to lay in his long beard. In the year of 
Rome 454, P. Ticinius imported a cargo of barbers from Sici- 
ly, just as we do from Paris. Among the Catti, a nation of 
Germany, bo young man was allowed to shave his beard or 
cut his hair till he bad slain anenemy. When the young Ro- 
manus acquired the long down upon the chin, ‘ Juvenes barba- 
tuli /’ the first growth of the beard was consecrated to some 
God. Nero consecrated his, ina golden box set with pearls, 
to Jupiter Capitolinus. Among the ecclesiastics, much dis- 
cussion has taken place. One day, if they shaved, it was ef- 
feminate ; the next, a long beard savoured of pride! The 
Greek and Roman churches were for ever disputing together 
about their beards. The Romanists have even made some 
express constitutions, “‘ de radendis barbis !”’ In monasteries, 
beards were blessed with much ceremony, according to the 
statute made and provided in the case. The Chinese, though 
nature is unkind to them in this respect, affect long beards : 
but the Russians were so enamoured of their beards, that the 
officers of the Czar Peter were obliged to cut them off with 
violence, by his order. As this mode of hedging and clipping 
did not succeed well, he adopted a better system, a tax upon 
long beards : but this did not entirely answer as to that orna- 
ment of the person! the beard was so estimable there, that it 
was enacted, in the Novgorodian code, that whoever plucks 
hair from another’s beard should be mulcted four times as 
much as for cutting off a finger! The French, too, have had 
their fashions. In the year 1520, Henry the Eighth of Eng- 
land. and Francis the First. of France, met at Ardres. Car- 
dinal Wolsey wished to have prevented this ; he, however, 
did not succeed, and luckily, for the consequences would have 
been ludicrous, as each monarch had sworn that his beard 
should grow untouched until the proposed interview was accom- 


plished. ( Herbert. ). 


In 1526, Francis Oliver, who was afterwards chancellor of 
France, could not be admitted Master of Requests in parlia- 
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ment, without having his long beard shaved, if he wanted to 
assist at the pleadings. (St. Fovx. ) 


Peter Lenot, in 1556, being appointed to a canonship in 
Notre Dame, the chapter objected, for some time, against his 
Jong beard, but at length consented that he should be admit- 
ted without having it cut off, though it was derogating from the 
statutes of the church! (St. Foix.) 


It must have been very pleasant, says the Abbe de St. Real, 
(De l’ Usage de I’ Histoire, Disc.5.) to see all the gay and war- 
like youths of Francis the First, with as long beards as they 
could possibly have. How soon a fashion, even a beard fash- 
lon, springs up! Francis the First of France, amusing himself 
with his courtiers one winter’s day, was struck on the chin 
with a piece of tile, which chanced to be in a snow-ball. As 
the wounded part could not be shaved, he let his beard grow ; 
and the fashion was revived of wearing beards, after it had 
been dropped for a century. 


In the reign of the French Henry the Fourth, the beard 
was shortened ; it was worn only three fingers in length 
under the chin, in the shape of a fan, rounded, and set off 
with two long stiff whiskers, in the manner of a cat’s beard. 
Afterwards, only two whiskers were retained, with a litle 
toupee of hair in the middle, and quite round the under lip. 


Whilst the fan-beards were in vogue, they were kept in that 
form with preparations of wax, which gave the hair an agree- 
able smell, and the colour that was desired. (There were blue 
beards in those days.) The beard was dressed over night ; 
and, that it might not get out of order whilst the wearer was 
asleep, it was inclosed in a kind of bigotelle, or petite night- 
cap. (St. Foix, v. 2.) 


Lewis the Thirteenth, king of France, succeeded Henry 
the Fourth, at the age of nine years. Because the king 
could have no beard, the courtiers resolved that they would 
have none themselves ; they consequently all became beard- 
less, except that honest old-schooled statesman, Sully, who 
appeared in the royal presence with his old friend. The 
courtiers went further still in compliment to the royal chin; 
they cut off the horses’ tails, which made Bassompiere re- 
mark upon his deliverance from a twelve years imprison- 
ment, that he saw no difference in the world since his exclu- 
sion, but that men had lost their beards and the horses their 
tails. ( Pogonologia. ) 


There was a species of masquerade celebrated by the ec- 
clesiastics in France, called the shew of beards, entirely con- 
sisting of the most formidable beards. Gregory of Tours 
says, that the Abbess of Poictou was accused of suffering one 
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of these shews, called a Barbatoria, to be performed in her 
monastery. 


In Spain, they had once a proverb, “ Since we have lost 
our beards, we have lost our souls!” which arose from 
Philip the Fifth ascending the throne with a shaven chin, 
and his courtiers, of course, followed the example. The 
change, produced lamentations, murmurs, and the aforesaid 
proverb. 


In Portugal, the brave John de Castro was obliged to pawn 
one of his whiskers for a thousand pistoles to the inhabitants 
of Goa. They, however, being generous, excused the secu- 
rity, returning both money and whiskers. 


Among the Germans, there was once a man who piqued 
himself upon his longitude of beard; his name was John 
Mayo, and painter to the Emperor Charles the Fifth.— 
Though he was tall, his beard was of sucha length that he 
could tread uponit. Being vain of it, he tied it up with a rib- 
bon to his button-hole ; and, by command of the emperor, 
would occasionally untie it, that it might flap the faces of the 
courtiers, (as our black life-guard horses serve the spectators 
ata review, &c.) which gave the emperor vast pleasure. Fred- 
eric the Great, being applied to for a post of some importance 
by a stripling, answered his petition in these words: ‘‘ Tarry 
at Jerico until your beard be grown, and then return.” Qe- 
cond Book of Samuel, chap. x. v. 5. 


In England, at the time of Cesar, our forefathers shaved 
the body, except the head and upper lip. Various fashions 
succeeded, until William the Conqueror, who compelled the 
English to shave their whole beards. This was so disagreeable 
to some of the people, that they chose rather to abandon their 
country than resign their whiskers. In the fourteenth century, 
long beards were in fashion. In 1542, beards were so much 
disliked by the superiors of Lincoln’s Inn, that an order was Is- 
sued prohibiting any person wearing a beard from dining in 
the hall. ¢ Dugdale’s Warwickshire. ) To complete the chron- 
icle of beards, we may add, that, after two more fulrminating 
statutes against that appendage to the face, it was at length 
agreed. in 1560, “* that all orders touching beards should be 
revoked.” (Jbid.) Towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
the beard was much lessened, and gradually dwindled into 
mustachios or whiskers : and, in process of time, the practice 
of shaving the whole face became universal. Of late days, 
however, the fashion of being whiskered has been revived, 
but only among our military, who now present the appear- 
ance of Austrian hussars, perhaps to make them look more 
fierce ! There was one individual, however, an Esculapius, 
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who wore his beard @ la cossack, his name Martin Van Butch- 
ell; he often alluded to it in his advertisements. This 
Martin was not mad; he was a sensible quack, who knew 
that eccentricity attracts attention, when superior learnin 
and merit cannot: he realized a handsome property by his 
practice. 

Mrs. Thomas says, in her Life, (Life of Corinna, 1731,) 
that her great grandfather, Mr. Richard Shute, a Turkey 
merchant, aud much favoured by King Charles the First, 

‘was very nice in the mode of that age, his valet being some 
hours every morning in slarching his beard and curling his 
whiskers.” 


The Turks reverence a beard to such a degree, that they 
reckon it infamous to have it cut off. Our shaven chins 
render us ridiculous and contemptible in their sight, Mahom- 
et having never cut his! The Turkish wives kiss their hus- 
bands’ beards. The Turks, when they comb their beards, 
hold a handkerchief on their knees, and gather very carefully 
the hairs that fall. When they get a certain quantity, they fold 


them up in a paper, and carry them to the place where they 
bury the dead. 


The Moors hold by their beards while they swear, in order 
to give validity to their oath, which, after this formality, they 
rarely violate. ‘The longitude of beard seems to weigh with 
them beyond the usual quantum of brains. Admiral Keppel 
being sent to Algiers to demand satisfaction for the injuries 
done to his Britannic Majesty’s subjects by their corsairs, the 
dey, enraged at the boldness of the ambassador, exclaimed, 
‘“ That he wondered at the insolence of the English monarch, 
in sending him a message by a foolish beardless boy.” The 
admiral replied, that “ If his master supposed wisdom was to 
be measured by the length of the beard, he would have sent 
his deyship a he-goat.” This answer so enraged the dey, that 
he ordered his mutes to attend with the bow-string, saying, 
the admiral should, with his life, pay for his audacity. Un- 
moved by this threat, the ambassador took the dey to the 
window facing the bay, and, shewing him the English fleet, 
said ‘If it was his pleasure to put him to death, there were 
Englishmen enough in that fleet to make bim a glorious funeral- 
pile. ” ‘The dey, who wore a long beard, took the hint from 


him who had none. 














FOOLS. 


Between the clowns and fools of our old dramas, Mr. 
Douce (fllustrations of Shakspeare) makes the widest distinc- 
tion, branching each out into the following varieties :— 
“I, The eew domestic fool ; who was, 1. a mere natu- 
ral, or idiot ; 2. silly by nature, yet "i tig and sarcastical ; 
3. ‘artificial ait occasional servant. The clown, who 
was, I. a mere country booby; 2. a wil rustic ; 3. any 
servant of a shrewd and witty disposition, and who, like a 
similar character in our modern plays, was made to treat his 
master with great familiarity, in order to produce stage ef- 
fect.” The above are all that are to be found in the Shak- 
-spearian menagerie ; but Mr. Douce has gone so far as to 
enumerate seven other species of this various animal.— 
How indebted is the learned world to the more learned com- 
mentators. 


Charles the Fifth of France always kept fools, and when 
they died always erected tombs to their memory. ‘That to 
the memory of Thevenin, in the church of St. Maurice de 
Senli, had this epitaph: Here lies Thevenin de St. Legier, 
fool to our lord the king, who departed this life, July 11, in 
the year of the grace, 1374. Pray to God for his soul. (Sau- 
val, tom. 1 and 3.) 


Charles the Fifth, in the year 1539, hearing that the men of 
Ghent had revolted, desired Fraicis the First of France to 
grant him a passage through his dominions. Upon this Tri- 
boulet, the buffoon of Francis, wrote the name of Charles in 
his pocket book : Francis asked him why ? “ It is my list of 
fools,”’ said Triboulet ; “* | have placed him there for asking 
to pass through France.” ‘ But,” said Fraucis, * he shall 
pass it in safety.”” ‘ Good,” replied the court fool, " then 
I shall only erase his name, ‘and substitute yours in its room.’ 


In Henry the Eighth’s last illness, his jester, Will Somers, 
having formerly lived in the service of a Mr. Farmer, of Es- 
ton Neston, put the rapacious monarch in mind of his having 
utterly ruined that gentleman, merely because he had sent a 
clean shirt and eighteen-pence to a condemned priest. The 
dying prince felt the admonition, and repaired the injustice. 
(Grainger.) 


79 
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Buffoons at court of ancient standing.—Monsieur de Sully, 
prime minister of Henry the Fourth, now retired from oflice, 
was sent for to the court of Lewis the Thirteenth, when the 
young prince said, “ Sully, I sent for you, as being one of the 
chief ministers of the king, my father, and a man in whom he 
placed great confidence, to ask your advice, and to confer 
with you on some affairs of importance.” The duke of Sully, 
seeing none but young courtiers about the king, who, to make 
their court to the constable de Luynes, ridiculed his dress, and 
the gravity of his manners, made this answer, “ Sire! | am 
too old to change my habits, but for some good cause ; when 
the late king, your father, of glorious memory, did me the 
honour to send for me, to confer with me upon matters of 
importance, the first thing he did was—to send away the 
buffoous.’ The young king seemed not to disapprove of 
this freedom : he ordered every one to withdraw, and re- 
mained alone with the veteran minister. (Supplement to Sul- 
ly’s Memoire._) 

Archy Armstrong was a jester or fool to Charles the First. 
It was very coincident that the day of Archy’s funeral was 
the first of April. Archy had long shot his bolt with great 
applause, till it fell. unfortunately upon the prelate Laup, who, 
with a pride and weakness beneath his rank and character, pro- 
cured an order of council, the king present, for the degrading 
the fool, by pulling his motley coat over his head, for dis- 
charging him the king’s service, and banishing him the court. 
—When, however, the news arrived at court of the tumults 
in Scotland, occasioned by the attempt to introduce the litur- 
gy, (a project of Laud’s) Archy unluckily met with the arch- 
bishop, and had the presumption to ask his grace, Who is fool 
now ? (Pennant’s Scotland.) What a moral is conveyed in 
the above slight fact, if people would but draw the proper 
corollaries. 


The last of the licensed fools belonging to the court was 
Killigrew, jester to Charles the Second. The lord-mayor of 
London had his fool too! hence the expression ‘ the lord- 
mayor’s fool, who likes every thing that is good.’ At the be- 
ginning of the last century, one of these city drolls ‘ jumped 
into a custard,’ for the entertainment of the citizens ! 


Even the grave Turks keep on board their ships of war, 
according to Dr. Clarke, a sturdy buffoon, who may be con- 
sidered as burlesquing the office of boatswain : it is his duty 
to keep the crew in good humour, by all sorts of tricks and 
jokes, and to distribute rewards to the Turkish sailors, if they 
will go aloft, instead of keeping the deck, which, it seems, 
they prefer. 
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There is a Coptic.church in Egypt which has a miracu- 
lous pillar, to which if fools be bound, they speedily recov- 
er their senses : such a pillar would be invaluable elsewhere, 
(if the Greeks could spare it). The king would fasten the 
opposition thereto; the bishops would bind the sectaries 
thereto ; the reviewers, though it would be a work of super- 
erogation in them, would chain up the numerous authors 
whom they prove to be fools ; the Bank directors would put 
the bullion committee in a circle round the pillar ; and so on 
throughout the Jand, for all are fools but ourselves, and the 
party we belong to. 


The fools, like the saints, have a day dedicated to them ; 
this is called Aprit FooL’s pay. But Tom Browne thinks, 
that setting apart one day of the year, in observance of this 
old custom, may now be dispensed with, since three parts in 
four of the people are fools all the year round. 





CHURCHMEN. 


In modern days, we find an anecdote of the Rev. Mr. Mat- 
tinson, curate of Patterdale, in Westmoreland, which de- 
serves record. The first infant he christened, after he got 
holy orders, he asked for himself in the church, when she was 
sixteen ; and, by her had one son and three daughters, all of 
whom he married himselfin his own church. His stipend 
was, for several years, only twelve pounds, and never reached 
to twenty ; yet, out of this, by the help of a good wife, he 
brought up his four children very well; died at the age of 
eighty-three ; became grandfather to seventeen children ; 
and worth one thousand pounds sterling. Surely, the good 
old parsen resembled the soldier in the song, which begins— 


“‘ How happy ’s the soldier that lives on his pay, 
And spends half-a-crown out of sixpence a day !” 


Among the several returns made to the House of Com- 
mons, on the 20th of January, 1788, in compliance with Mr. 
Gilbert’s bill, was one from a poor Welch curate ; who, after 
delineating the distresses of his poor neighbours, adds, “ But 
their distresses cannot be greater than mine are; I havea 
wife, who is far advanced in her pregnancy; I[ have around 
me nine poor children, for whom I never yet could purchase 
shoe or stocking ; it is with difficulty | can supply them with 
food : my income is thirty-five pounds per annum; and for 
this I do the duty of four parishes!” (Dodsley, 1788.) It is 
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proper to add, that he was afterwards better treated: but 
ought not such livings to be called—starvings? These are the 
parsons who do feed their flock, but shear it not. 


In 1769, a subscription was set on foot at Cambridge, for a 
poor clergyman at Brandon, in Suffolk, who, by two wives 
bad had eight and twenty children, and whose income was 
sixty-five pounds per year, for the service of two churches, 
nine miles apart, and the teaching a free school besides.— 


(Dodsley, 1769.) 


Upon most occasions we find bishops just as courtly as any 
of the nobles that decorate a court. There have been who 
defend this. La Roque observes, in his Treatise upon 
Nobility, that prelates, fighting incessantly against the prince 
of darkness, should enjoy personal nobility the same as all of- 
ficers do, who are not born gentlemen, and who fight for the 
defence of their country. (St. Foix, vol. Il. p. 101.) Now, 
considering how well this spiritual warfare is paid for in this 
world, it is not over modest in La Roque, to desire to tack 
nobility to it. St. Paul himself would be electrified at being 


styled “the Right Reverend Father in God, the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Athens !” 


In a paper, wherein Charlemagne kept a private account of 
the things. he intended to propose to the parliament of 811, 
was found, ‘* I will ask the churchmen,” says he, ‘* what the 
apostle meant, when he intimates that none of those who are 
designed for the service of God should interfere with temporal 
affairs. 1 want them to explain to me what they understand 
when they say, they have quitted the world, and whether they 
are to be distinguished from seculars by any thing but celiba- 
cy? I desire, likewise, to know, if they believe that he has 
really quitted the world, who thinks of nothing but increasing 
his riches by every possible means ; whose only study it is, to 
persuade the simple, that eternal happiness depends upon the 
good that one does to their church; and who makes use of 
the sacred name of God, or that of his saints, to induce a poor 
ignorant testator, to wrong his lawful heirs, and thereby ex- 
pose them to become guilty of all the crimes incidental to 
poverty.” (Cardemoy’s Histoire de France, tom. |. p. 640.) 
A hundred councils could not, or would not, answer this plain 
position of Charlemagne. 


It is said, that Parker, bishop of Oxford, being asked by 
an intimate, what was the best body of divimiy? answered, 
“that which can help a man to keep a coach and six horses,” 
And yet, St. Paul says, (2nd Thessolonians, ii. 8, 10,) “ but 
we wrought with labour, and travel night and day, that we 
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might not be chargeable to any one of you. We commanded 
you, that if any would not work, neither should he eat.” 


Other prelates shew (what some think not at all uncom- 
mon) an episcopal pride of their own. The late M. de Cler- 
mont de Tonnere, bishop of Noyon, was a man of unmeasura- 
ble pride, and pushed his claims beyond all bounds. When 
preaching in his cathedral, he was once heard thus to com- 
mence his sermon: Luasten thou christian mob (canaille,) to the 
word of the Lord. At another time, when disturbed by the 
whispers of the inattentive, while he was celebrating mass, he 
turned towards the assembly, crying out, Really, gentlemen, 
judging by the noise with which you fill the church, one would 
conclude that it was a lackey, and not a prelate of rank, who 
officiated. It was this bishop, who, when seized with a dan- 
gerous illness, sent for his confessor, and made known to him 
his fears of hell. This courtly priest replied, ‘You are very 
good, my lord, thus gratuitously to terrify yourself: but God 
will think of it twice before he damns a person of your birth.” 
The bishop, it is said, was well satisfied with this answer, and 
very much admired it. (Recollections of a Courtier, from the 
M inthly Review, 1806.) In vol. 79, p. 642, of this Review, 
is an epitaph founded on this prelate’s excessive pride. 


The acquisition of wealth, however, being the real object of 
translation, let us see how the mitre has answered with some 
individuals. Dr. John Porter, Bishop of Clogher, died intes- 
tate, in 1819: he left to the amount of two hundred and forty 
thousand pounds. (Gents. Mag. 1819.)—‘* How many hogs- 
heads of claret did we use last year ?” was a question put by 
Lord Bristol, Bishop of Derry. at Paris, to his servant. The 
answer was, “ Sixteen, please your lordship.”’> Such instan- 
ces, observes Lord Gardenstone, prove the great benefit of 
dignities with high revenues in the church of Christ, and how 
much it is advanced and improved since the days of the apos- 
tles. 


When the reverend orator Henley was in vogue, it was im- 
puted to him that he did all for lucre. Henley immediately 
retorted, ‘Some do nothing for it; and that ‘he preached 
more charity -sermons than any clergy man in the kingdom.” 


Occasionally we meet with some of these reverendissimi 
who can joke. Bishop Forman, who was sent, by James the 
Fourth ef Scotland, to Rome and Paris, to conclude an alli- 
ance with Lewis the Twelfth against England, when at Rome 
entertained the pope and cardinals. Being expected to say 
grace, he, “ who was not a good scholar, and had not good 
Latin,” began rudely in the Scottish fashion, saying, ‘* Bene- 
dicite,” believing that they should have answered, “* Dom:- 
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nus ;”? but they answered “ Damnuse,” after the Italian 
‘fashion. This put the good bishop by his intendment, so that 
he wist not how to proceed, but happened out in good Scotch 
in this manner, which they understood not, “To the devil I 
giye all you false carles, in nomine Patri,” &c. &c. Amen, 
quoth they: at which the bishop and his men laugh; The 
prelate afterwards explained the jest to his holiness, who 
laughed heartily at having said amen to Forman’s anathema. 
(Lindsay.) 

When it was debated about sending bishops to America, 
much was said pro and con. One gentleman wondered that 
any body should object to it; “for my part,” said he, “I 
wish all our bishops were sent to America.” 


When Pope Leo the Tenth consecrated the cathedral of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, he was attended by a whole army of bishops, 
no less than three hundred and sixty-five! No doubt the Em- 

eror Charlemagne, then present, was highly delighted, espe- 
cially at the presents of relics, very freely bestowed on that 
occasion. By the way, Pope Leo the Tenth met with early 
preferment. Giovanni Medici, afterwards Leo the Tenth, 
was advanced to an ecclesiastical benefice at the age of seven 
years! in the year following, to an archbishoprick by the 
king of. France, and to the college of cardinals at the age of 
thirteen.—(Roscoe’s Leo.) 


We have heard of a very uncomponnding bishop. Mr. 
Galt, in his Travels, records his paying a visit to the Greek 
bishop, Theophanes ; and the opinion of the latter about his 
own church is curious, for he thus characterizes it: ‘* One 
half of the Greek church,” said he, “ has no religion at all; 
—and those who have any, are worse than the others.— 
(Galt’s Travels, 4to.) 


The orthodox churchman makes it his business (tooth and 
nail, as they say) to defend every thing that is estaplished. 
The government of the church of England is faultless. The 
education of its members in our universities such as cannot be 
improved. Its liturgy is perfect ; creeds and articles cannot 
be amended ; pluralities are defensible ; and the unequal pro- 
vision of the clergy right and as it should be. Now though I 
should despise the man who should become a member of our 
church without thinking it good on the whole, yet 1 could not 
but suspect the sincerity of him, who would persuade you 
there is nothing but good in it.—(Gilpin’s Dialogues, himself 
a Prebendary and Rector.) 
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FUNERALS. 


Funerats rites have from time immemorial occupied the 
attention of mankind ; and this reminds us of the remark 
which foreigners make of the English, that all they think 
about, is that of being buried decently. There is some truth 
in it; but that luxury is denied to us abroad, particularly in 
Italy, where our heretical bones must not pollute those of 
catholics, (us Christians, as they call themselves,) but with- 
in twenty-four hours after a protestant’s death, ‘he is shov- 
elled into a hole like a dog. Those, therefore, who travel, 
should make their last stage at Leghorn, where we have a 
church-yard of our own, and are not treated like brutes, after 
having spent our money among them like princes. 


Moliere, whose comedies are a school of virtue, and whose 
life was irreproachable, was forbidden Christian burial by Har- 
lay, archbishop of Paris, because he was an actor ; and,ona 
remonstrance from his wife to the king, was at last allowed 
to be privately interred, without the usual funeral ceremo- 
nies, while Madame Moliere cried out, “ Quoi! l’on refu- 
sera la sepulture a un homme qui merite des autels !” It is 
said, that the king of France, on this occasion, asked the 
archbishop of Paris how deep consecrated ground may run? 
The answer was, fourteen feet. ‘Then, says the king, let 
Moliere’s grave be dug sixteen feet, and then it cannot be 
said to be buried in consecrated earth, or offend the clergy. 


There have been some singular modes of burial : Charle- 
magne’s was in a sitting posture. The interment of Charle- 
magne, a thousand years ago, is certainly interesting. His 
body, after being embalmed, was interred in a vault; he was 
seated on a throne, perhaps the ouly person that ever was 
buried sitting. He was dressed in his imperial robes, with a 
hair cloth underneath ; his joyeuse was girt by his side ; this 
was the name of his sword. He seemed to look up to heaven, 
and his head was ornamented with a golden chain. in the 
form of a diadem ; he held a golden globe in one hand, and 
the other rested upon the book of the evangelists, which 
was placed upon his knees ; his golden sceptre and shield 
were hung against the wall before him ; the vault, after being 
filled with perfumes, aromatic herbs, and great treasure, was 
shut and sealed up. (Duchesne, vol. 2.) Eginard gives us his 
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epitaph, which was in the church of Notre Dame at Aix la 
Chapelle ; it is simple :—Here hes the body of Charles the 
Great and Orthodox Emperor. He gloriously exiended the 
empire of the French, and reigned happily for forty-seven 
years. He died in the seventieth year of his age. 


The Chinese are more simple in their annunciations ; for 
the gazette of Pekin, received here August i4th, 1821, an- 
nounces the death of the emperor Kea-~king, in the fol- 
lowing terms :—** On the 27th day of the month, his Impe- 
ria! Majesty set out to dwell with the immortals.”? ( Gazette de 
France.) 


The dead at Palermo are never buried ; but their bodies 
are carried to the Capuchin convent, where, after the funeral 
service is performed, they are dried in a stove, heated by a 
composition of lime, which makes the skin adhere to the 
bones ; they are then placed erect in niches, and fastened to 
the wall by the back or neck ; a piece of coarse drab is thrown 
over the shoulders and around the waist; and their hands 
are tied together, holding a piece of paper, with their epi- 
taph, which is simply their names, age, and when they died. 
When the Prince Palagonia (whose perverted taste for mon- 
strous sculptures, which he continued for thirty years) died, 
he was carried to this sepulchral convent, in a sedan, attend- 
ed by all his household. As soon as he entered the chapel, 
the sedan was opened, and two pages supported him to an 
arm chair. Here he was seated in state, dressed in his rich- 
est clothes, his hair full powdered, a sword by his side, his 
hat under his arm ; the nobility of the island were assembled 
to meet him; they all bowed to the corpse, and, after a 
short pause, the funeral ceremony began. (Sutherlana’s 
Tour, 305. 


At the funeral ceremonies of the Romans, a mimic was en- 
gaged, who was nearly of the same height and figure as the 
deceased, and who sometimes counterfeited so well his air, 
countenance, and gestures, that it seemed as if he himself 
walked in the procession. (Suetonius in Vespasian.) 


Among the Romans, the deceased was kept seven days, and 
every day washed with warm water. and sometimes with oil; 
that, in case he were only in a slumber, he might be thus 
waked ; and every now and then, his friends meeting made a 
horrible outcry or shout, with the same view, which iast action 
they called conciamatio. 
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